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CHAPTER XXVI. 

When the Marquis of Hastings (Ictcrminecl tocHAP. xxvi. 
retire from the govoniment of India, Mr. Can- 
ning, then at the lieight of his sj)arkling repu¬ 
tation, was ai)pointc(l to succeed him. He accei)tcd 
the appointment; but great as were l)oth the 
dignity and the emolument, it was one not en¬ 
tirely accordant witli Mr. Canning’s wishes. An 
unexpected event made a sudden change in the 
aspect of the political world at home. The deatli 
of the Marquis of Londonderry opened the Foreign 
Office to the aspirations of the newly a])pointcd go¬ 
vernor-general, and he declined the dignity to which 
he had so recently been called. Lord Amherst was 
thereupon selected as the successor of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings. His lordship arrived at Calcutta 
on the 1st of August, 1823, some months after his a. d. I823. 
predecessor had quitted the seat of government; 

VOL. V. n 
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cHXP.xwi. tlio oilitv of ^overnor-rrenoral liRvinjr, in tlio mtor- 

- HKMiinto been exercised by Mr- Adam, tlie 

secnnil member of council. 

Like the ^Marquis of IIastin<;s. Lord Amherst 
found himself the inheritor of disimtes of consider¬ 
able standing, which time had riiiened to a fulness, 
just bui-sting into war. The Hurman omitire was 
the quart('r where the coming storm was gathering. 
TIiatemi)irohad been foniied by the union of several 
states, which at no distant |>erio»l had a distinct 
political existence. One of them, Ava, appeai-s to 
have been a dependency of the neighbouring country, 
I’c'oi. This relation was after a time inverted. 
The Burmans, who inhabited Ava, revolted, and 
subsequently subjected IVgu to their dominion. 
This state of things, however, was not permanent. 
About the middle of the eighteenth centui*)’ the 
scale was again turned. After a war attended by 
much bloodshed, and marked by acts of great fero¬ 
city, the Peguers followed up a scries of successes, 
by obtaining possession of Ava, the Burinan capital, 
with its sovereign, and the greater part of his family. 
The entire subjugation of the country succeeded. 

The duration of the Peguer dominion was short. 
A man, named Alompra, of obscure birth, and who 
commenced warfare, it is said, at the head of only 
one hundred followers, roused his countrymen to 
resist the invaders, and, after defeating bodies of the 
Pegu force in several actions, marched suddenly 
upon the capital, the inhabitants of which, upon his 
approach, rose and expelled the strangers. This 
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Imppenecl to^vflr(ls the close of the year ir."):). Ihchap.xxm. 
the foIIoAvinpr year, an army and a fleet of boats sent 
by the Peguers a^rainst Aya were totally defeated 
by Alompra. The war eontinned for some years, 
and the Peguers %yerc assisted liy the French from 
Pondicdierrj-; hut victory continued to follow the 
standard of Alompra. Tlie capital of Pegu sur¬ 
rendered to his arms, and though, in a revolt which 
followed, the Burman viceroy was exjielled, the 
presence of Alomjira speedily put an end to the in¬ 
surrection, and gave increased stability to hi.s rule. 

Alompra reigned hut eight years, hut in that time 
he laid the basis of a great power, enlarged at later 
])criods by the acquisition of considerable territory 
on the Tenasserim coast at the expense of Siam, by 
the subjugation of Arracan, previously an inde¬ 
pendent state, the annexation of Manipur, and tlie 
transfer of Assam to a Burman chief. 

Although the British government Iiad given the 
rising power of the Bunnese no cause for otrence, it 
was invariably treated by them with great haugliti- 
ncss and injustice. As early as the reign of Alom¬ 
pra, acts of violence were perpetrated on the Com¬ 
pany s servants, and appear to have passed unre¬ 
sented. In 1794, some robbers from Arracan hav¬ 
ing taken refuge in the British district of Chitta- 
gong, the Burman prince, without any demand of 
the surrender of the fugitives, or any previous notice, 
marched a body of five thousand men into the Com¬ 
pany s territories, supported by a reserve of twenty 
thousand on the border. On liis arrival, the Bur- 

n 2 
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CHAP.xxvi.mnn -onoml sent n letter to the British Jiul^ro Rn.l 

- inagistmte. .leelarin- that he shonhi not Avithdraw 

tintil the delinquents, in pursuit of whom he had 
entered the British territories, were given up to 
liiin; and he proceeded to fortity his position I)> 
stockades. A military force, under General Erskine. 
heing dispatched from Calcutta, some communica¬ 
tion took place hetween the eommandci-s of the two 
armies ; the result of which was, that the Burmese 
should Avithdraw, upon an understanding that the 
subject of complaint should be subsequently inves¬ 
tigated. The alleged robbers Averc given over to 
the Burmese for juinishment—a fate wbich they 
probably <leserved; but the concession, after so 
atrocious a violation of national rights, AA'as neither 


ilignified nor wise; it serve<l only to feed the arro¬ 
gance of the Burmese axithorities, and to imbicc a 
ladlef that the surrender of the criminals Avas to bo 
attributed to fear of the consequences of a refvisal. 
A mission to Aa-r, umler Colonel Symies, folloAved, 
but it did not assist the British government in 
making any progress in the faA'our or confidence of 
tlie Burmese. 

The ill feeling Avhich existed was kept alive by 
the excursions of a considerable body of refugees 
from Arracan, Avho, on the subjugation of that coun- 
txy by the Burman poAver, had fled into Chittagong. 
These persons made occasional sallies into the Bur¬ 
mese territories for jmrposes of j>lunder or revenge. 
In 1811, a more regtilar and fonnidable movement 
Avas directed against the usurping atithority in Arrn- 
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can, but it ended in the defeat of those by whom it chap.xxvi. 
was undertaken, and their return to tlieir retreat in 
the British dominions. To exonerate tlie Britisii 
government from the suspicion of partici])ating in 
these attempts, or of affording them any degree of 
encouragement, another mission was determined on, 
and Caj)tain Canning was dispatched to Ava to 
afford exj)lanation. The British envoy, Iiowever, 
did not reach the place of his destined duties, lie 


was unable to proceed beyond Rangoon, and, after 
being exposed to much both of insult and danger, 
returned to Bengal. Tlic Com])any’s government 
then took active measures for preventing a recur¬ 
rence of any hostile excursions from its territories 
into those occupied by the Burmese; but the re¬ 


fusal to give up the i)arties who had been engaged 
in those which had previously taken place was re¬ 
garded by the court of Ava as an unj)ardonab]e 
offence. After an interval of two years' trampnllity 
on the frontier, the surrender of these peisons was 
formally demanded in a letter addressed by the 
lUjah of liamree to tlie magistrate of Chittagong. 
The Marquis of Hastings thereuj)on addressed a 
letter to the Burmese sovereign, exjilaining that the 
British government could not, without a violation of 


the principles of justice, deliver up those who had 
nought its protection ; that the existing tranquillity, 
and the improbability of the renewal of disturbances. 


rendered the demand particularly unseasonable; and 
that whilst the vigilance of the British officers should 
be directed to i»revcnt and punish any enterprise 
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(> 

cH.vi'.xxvi. ag:uiist the province of Arniean, it could lead to no 
advantageous result to either state to agitate the 
question of the delivery of the insurgents any 
further. The nurniesc government not returning 
to the agitation of the (piestion, the governor-gene¬ 
ral was led somewhat injudieiously, but in perfect 
aeer)r(lance with his character, to conclude that there 
was no reason for susj)cctiiig the existence or con¬ 
templation of any hostile design on the part of that 
government; and on the strength of this conclu¬ 
sion, he countermanded some orders for extended 
preparations of defence issued under the influence 
of the apprehension excited by the demand. 

A few months dissolved the illusion. Towards 
the close of the Mahratta war a second letter was 
received from the Uajah of Uainree, demanding 
from the Dritish government, on the part of the 
BuiTiiesc sovereign, the cession of llamoo, Chitta¬ 
gong, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, on the ground of 
their being ancient dependencies of Arracnn, then 
part of the Burmese dominions, and threatening 
hostilities in case of refusal. The answer of the 
governor-general was to the effect that, if the letter 
wore written by order of the king, it was to ho 
lamented that persons utterly incompetent to form 
a just opinion of the British power in India had 
ventured to practise on the judgment of so dignified 
a sovereign; but that the governor-general’s respect 
for his Majesty induced him to adopt the belief that 
llie Uajah of Uamree liad, for some unworthy pur¬ 
pose of his own, assumed the tone of insoleuce and 
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ineimce adojited in the letter, without authority from chap.xxvi. 

the king, and that the proceeding would ex])erieiice 

his Majesty’s just displeasure. Here the matter 

rested. No notice was taken of the answer of the 

governor-general, and whether the letter was a mere 

idle menace not intended to be followed uj), or that 

the splendid successes of the British arms in Central 

Imlia was thought to render silence the most e.xjie- 

dient course, or that the Burmese government found 

suflicient cnij)Ioynient in the reduction of Assam, 

and in the conllict of domestic politics, must be 

matter for conjecture. 

In Assam the Burmese had originally apjieared 
as supporters of one of the ])arties in a civil war. 

Ihey subsequently abamloned this j)osition, and 
succeeded in comjuering the jirovince for a chief of 
their own nation. The Burmese frontier in this 
quarter was thus advanced to tliat of the British. 

I hough ceasing to threaten the British government 
with war, the emis,sarics of the Burmese did not 
abstain from acts calculated to \no\okc it. In 1821, 
and again in 1822, they seized and carried oft’jiar- 
ties of elephant-hunters in the Company’s oinjiloy, 
under the pretext that they were within the Bur¬ 
mese territories. An outrage committed on a boat 
laden with rice, entering the nullah on the British 
side of the Naf, led to more vigorous measures of 
resistance than had previously been resorted to. 

The military guard was increased, and a few men 
were placed upon an island called Shapoorec. These 
an agent of the viceroy of Arracan required to be 
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CHAP. XXV). withdrawn, on the plea that the island belonged to 
— the Burmese sovereign; the requisition being ae- 
comi>anied by an intimation that war would be the 
consequence of refusal. This took place in January, 
A.D. 1823 . 1823, the month in which the Marquis of Hastings 
quitted India. 

The Uajah of Arracan being addressed on the 
subject of the dispute, reiterated the demand for 
the surrender of the island ; and on the 24th of 
September a body of Bunnese, under the U.ajah 
of Uainrec, landed there, killed three of the 
British sepoys, wounded four, and drove otf the 
rest. This feat was not very remarkable, seeing 
that the British guard on the island consisted of 
only thirteen men, while the Burmese force com- 
jirisetl a thousand. Having accomplished the object 
which they had jirojiosed they returned to the main 
land. The llajah of jVrracan was so proud of wduit 
he had done, that he reported it himself to the 
British government, intimating, at the same time, 
that in the event of the resumption of the island, 
he would take by force of anns the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedabad, winch, it was repeated, origi¬ 
nally belonged to Arracan. 

The island of Shapoorcc was of small extent and 
value ; it was, indeed, little more than a sand-bank, 
aftbrding pasturage for a few cattle. With regard 
to the title to its possession, the pretensions of 
cither party do not appear to have been very clearly 
made out, but the weight of probability inclined to 
the claim of the English. The records of the 
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Chittagong collectorate shewed that it had been chap. xxvi. 
long included witliin the British province, Iiad been 
at various periods surveyed and measured by British 
officers, and during the preceding tliirty years had 
been repeatedly held by persons under deeds from 
the British collector’s office. It lay on the British 
side of the main channel of the Naf river, tlic ac¬ 
knowledged boundary of the two states; was sepa¬ 
rated from the main land of the district of Chitta¬ 
gong only by a narrow’ and shallow channel, fordable 
at low water, and might not improperly be consi¬ 
dered as a continuation of that land. It is observ¬ 
able, also, that the British government was willing 
to accede to an incjuiry, and even projjosed that 
commissioners should be appointed on the ])art of 
each government to make an investigation. In the 
meantime, however, it was deemed necessary to re- 
occupy the island, and a force sufficient for tlie 
puqiose w’as landed and stockaded. To give the 
Burmese goveniment room for repentance and ex¬ 
planation, a despatch was forwarded, in which it 
was assumed that the occupation of Shapooree was 
the unauthorized act of the local authorities, which 
would be disavow'ed by the Burmese monarch, and 
exemplary punishment inflicted upon the perjic- 
trators. Had it suited the Burmese prince to have 
acted upon this suggestion, the sacrifice of his 
agents would have proved no impediment to its 
adoption; but the overweening pride of the court 
of Ava interpreted the despatch into an acknow- 
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CHAP. XXVI. lodgment of conscious weakness, and ascribed ils 
transmission to fear. 

^lanipur lias been mentioned as a recent acijui- 
sition of the Burmese. Here, as in Assam, they 
first aiipeared to aid one camlidate for tlie throne in 
<lis|)ossessing another. Tlieir arms were successful, 
ami the sovereign whom they had elevated no 
.sooner found himself tolerably secure in Manijmr, 
than he became desirous of annexing to hi.s do¬ 
minions the neighbouring iirincipality of Cachar, 
which he invaded. The Kajah of Cachar fled to 
Sylhet, and solicited the assistance of the British 
government, odoring, if thereby reinstated in jios- 
sessionof his territorj-, to hold it under an acknow¬ 
ledgment of <lc|)endenee. The ofler being refused, 
he had recourse to two brothers of the rei<niino> 
prince of Manipur, one of them being the dispos- 
sessetl Kajah (who, it must be observed, had ob¬ 
tained the throne by murdering an elder brother), 
the other the youngest of the reigning family, who, 
not deeming a iwolonged residence in Manipur en¬ 
tirely safe, had some time before Hed to Cachar, 
where ho ha<I found tlie protection whicli ho by 
whom it was aflbrdeil now needed for himself. The 
price of their services was to bo an etpial share of 
the territory of Cachar with the Kajah, and on 
those terms tlioir co-opemtion was secured. The 
ellbrts of the coalition were successful, ami the 
Kajah of Manipur was compelled to abandon his 
-uore recent comp.est. But the Kajah of Cachar 
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did not long enjoy the reduccil doininion to which chap.xxvi. 
he was entitled by tlie terms of the contract with 
his allies. To the latter the possession of two- 
thirds only of the country was unsatisfactory—they 
desired the whole, and were not slow in obtaining 
it. Some time afterwards the Rajah of Manii)ur 
incurred the displeasure of his Burmese masters, by 
whom he was expelled, and liis territories incor¬ 
porated with the Bunnan empire. The deposed 
Rajah fled in the direction which it miglit have 
been suj)j)oscd he woid<l have been most anxious to 
avoid. He sought refuge in Cachar, and, what is 
not less remarkable, he found it. His brothei-s re¬ 
ceived him graciously, and even assigned to him a 
portion of the territory of which they had become 
possessed, partly by bargain and partly by usurp¬ 
ation. But the friendship thus re-established was 
not more lasting than might have been anticii)atcd. 

The two brothers, w'ho had formerly in succession 
occupied the throne of Manipur, quarrellc<l, and 
commenced hostilities against each other. The 
elder was defeated, escaped to tl»e Company’s do¬ 
minions, and, like the prince whom he had assisted 
in exjielling, sought the aid of the British govern¬ 
ment.* The disordered state of Cachar invited the 
exercise of the aggressive sj)irit of the Burmese, 
who prepared to invade it; whercu[»on the two 
brothers, still remaining there, followed the examjilc 

* In relating the internal dissensions of Cachar, the author 
lias followed the account given by H. H. Wilson, E»q-. *n bis 
Historical Sketch of the Uurmese War. 
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CHAP. XXVI. of their senior by seeking British support. That sup- 
j>ort» wliich had formerly been refused to the rightful 
prince of Cachar not less than to one of hissupplaii- 
ters, it was now not thought prudent to withhold. 
The right of the parties from whom the invitation 
came was indeed very disputable, but the power of 
the legitimate prince was nominally extinct, and it 
was certain that his interests could not be ]>romoted 
l)y allowing the Burmese to add his dominions to tlic 
list of their conquests, while by the British govern¬ 
ment such a result was to be deprecated. There 
was no time for protracted negotiation. It was 
necessary to determine at once, cither to interfere 
in defence of Cachar, or to sec it transferred to the 
Bunnesc, with all the attendant facilities for at¬ 
tacking the British dominions. If the former 
course were to be adopted, it required to be followed 
without hesitation or delay; and in the emergency 
the British govcniment took the step which was 
almost forced uium them by the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, and declared Cachar to be under its pro¬ 
tection. To support this declaration a force was 
advanced from Dacca to Sylhet, divisions of which 
were posted at various stations in advance of the 
Sylhet frontier. 

The precaution was not unnecessar)*. In January, 
A. I) iH2i. 1824, about four thousand Burmese troops advanced 
from Assam into Cachar, and having taken up a posi¬ 
tion, iiroceedud to fortify it by stockades. Another 
body, entering from Manipur, engaged and defeated 
the troops of Guniber Singh, the youngest of the fni- 
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tcmal partitioners of the province; and a third divi- chap.xxvi. 
sion was approaching by a difterent route. Major 
Thomas Newton, the officer commanding on the Syl- 
het frontier, determined, on becoming acquainted 
with their movements, to advance without delay 
against the party from Assam, before they siioiild have 
time to complete their intrenchments. He accord¬ 
ingly marched on the 17th of Januarj', and at day- a.d. 182J. 
break came in sight of the stockade of the adverse 
troops. An attack was instantly commenced in 
two divisions; one, commanded by Caj>tain John¬ 
stone, ujion the stockade; the other, under Captain 
13owe, upon an adjoining village. The troops in 
the village fled almost immediately; those in the 
stockade made a vigorous resistance, but at length 
yielded. 

Some communications between the Burmese ge¬ 
nerals and the English local authorities followed; 
but, as they shared the ordinary lot of Burmese 
dijdomacy, by ending in nothing, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon them. Major Newton deemed it re¬ 
quisite to withdraw his troops from Cachar, and the 
Burmese advanced to Jatrapore, where the j)arty 
from A.<?sam effected a junction w ith that which had 
advanced from Manij)ur, and erected stockades on 
both sides of the river Soonna. They jirocceded to 
push those on the north side to within a thousand 
yards of the British post at Bhudderpoor, when, 
being attacked by Captain Johnstone, they were 
driven from their unfinished works at the jmint of 
the bayonet. The Assam division fell back upon 
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CHAi’ XXVi. tlic Bhurtekec )»ass, tlio other stockndocl itself at 
Dooilpntlee. The former were dislodjjecl with some 
difiicultyhy Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, who had ar¬ 
rived to take the ooniinaiul; the latter were attacked 
by the same ofticcr, bnt unsuccessfully; the party, 
however, subsequently witlnlrcw into Manijnir. 

The British detachment which occupied Shaiiooree 
ha<l been withdrawn from the island, in conscipience 
of its extreme unhealthiness; but, in confonnity 
with previous advances towards an amicable arrange¬ 
ment, two officers were dejnited by the British go¬ 
vernment to meet any persons similarly accredited 
by the Burman authorities. The overture was met 
to the extent of sending four persons bearing a letter 
to the British commissioners; hut the communi¬ 
cation, in which the Uajah of Arracan announced 
their approach, stated also that a force had been as¬ 
sembled umler fresh orders from the Court of Ava, 
for the express puqiose of dispossessing the I’higlish, 
at all hazard, of the island of Shapoorce. This was 
an unpromising commencement, and the progress of 
the negotiation was not at variance with it. The 
right of the Burmese sovereign to the island was 
asserted, but his agents jirofessod that they would 
be satisfied with an admission of its being neutral 
ground, and a declaration that it should bo occupieil 
by neither party. The sincerity of this profession 
is scarcely matter for doubt. The Burmese were 
hent on aggression, and though it is barely possible 
that compliance with the proposal might have post- 
])oned hostilities for a short time, it is far more 
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likely that, had it heeii accepted, tlie linnneso chap.xwi. 
goveniinent would have disavowed the act ot their 
agent; and however this iniglit have been, the 
entire tenour of Burmese jiolicy for years j)ast ren¬ 
dered it clear that war could not ultiniately be 
avoided, nor could its commencement be long de¬ 
ferred. 

Waiving, too, all reference to the future, the out¬ 
rages Avliieh the Burmese had periK-trated could not 
be overlooked. Such a course was not only forbid¬ 
den by a regard to the honour of the British nation, 
but its direct tendency would have been to invite 
fresh, and without doubt, more iini)ortant aggres¬ 
sions. Such was the view taken by the government, 
who, in replying to the letter communicating the 
proj)osal of the vakeels with regard to Shapooree, 
observed, “ that worthless and insignificant ns the 
place must be to either i)arty, and willing as the 
governor-general in council might have felt to listen 
to any such proposal, had it been brought forward 
by the government of Ava itself at an earlier stage 
of the discussion, and previously to the assault on 
the British “ post, and the slaughter of ” the British 
“sepoys, the just indignation excited by that act of 
outrage, and the declarations and resolutions it had 
necessarily induced, must utterly preclude any com¬ 
promise of the above nature, even if not jiroflercd 
in the tone of insolent menace, which the RjiJah of 
Arracan had invariably assumed.” * The British 

* Despatch from Governor-general in Council to Secret Com- 
laittee, 23rd of February, 1824- 
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aRcnts were then instn.ete<l, that no overtnre for 
the relinquishment of the absolute and unqualified 
ri^ht of the Company to Shapoorcc Avas to be for a 
moment entertained; and that if the Burmese de¬ 
puties should recur to the intimation already given, 
of the detennination of the Burmese government 
to prevent the British authorities keeping a guard 
on the island, it was to be met by a distinct state¬ 
ment of the positive orders of the British govern¬ 
ment to maintain the fullest right of possession, and 
to visit with instant chastisement those who might 
engage in any attempt to disturb that possession. 

It was not long before the catalogue of Burmese 
oflences against the British government was swelled 
by the perpetration of an act of gross and wan¬ 
ton treaeher)'. When the British troops were with¬ 
drawn from Shapooree, a pilot schooner, named the 
Sophia, was stationed oil’ the north-east point of the 
island, with some gun-boats, to suj>ply, in a de¬ 
gree, the absence of the troops. On the morning 
of the 20th January, 1824, some aimed Burmese in 
a boat ])ullcd alongside the vessel and asked a num¬ 
ber of questions of a very suspicious diameter. In 
the afternoon a second boat approached, bearing an 
invitation to the commander of the English schooner 
to proceed on the following morning to Mungdoo, 
where some officers of high rank had just arrived 
from the court of Ava. The commander, Mr. Chew, 
was, at the time, absent, but on his return he ven¬ 
tured, somewhat imprudently, to accept the invi¬ 
tation. He was accompanied hy an officer in charge 
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of tlio row-boats, and a crew of ciglit lascars, the ciiap.xxvi. 
whole of whom, on landing, were, with Mr. Chew, 
seized and carried oti’into the interior, where they 
were detained until the 13th of February. They a.d. is 2 ». 
were then released without apology or explanation. 

The capture of Mr. Chew and his attendants wji.s 
not the only exploit performed by the deputies at 
Mungdoo. They ])roceeded in solemn state to the 
island, with four large boats of armed men, and on 
their arrival planted the Burmese flag there. This 
ceremony concluded, they burnt a hut, the only work 
of human labour existing on the desolate spot, and 
returned. 

The two governments were now to become avow¬ 
edly at war—a state in which they had actually been 
for some time past. TheBritishgovernment explained 
its motives in a declaration dated the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, addre.ssed to the government of Ava, and in a 
public proclamation dated the 5th of March follow¬ 
ing. Soon afterwards the government received from 
the viceroy of Pegu an exposition of the views of the 
enemy, couched in terms of singular arrogance. It 
re-asserted the claim formerly made by the llajah of 
Arracan to parts of the British territories, repeated 
the alleged grievances of the Burmese sovereign, 
and indicated the pleasure of “ the fortunate king 
of the white elephants, lord of the seas and earth,” 
that as the governors on the Burmese frontier had 
full authority to act, no further communication 
should be made to the “ golden feet ” till every 
thing should be “settled.” Full political and mi- 
VOL. v. 
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litary powers wore declared to have been conferred 
on an officer called :^Ienjec Maha Bnndoola, and 
in allusion to a reference made in a communication 
from the governor-general to the recent date of his 
own appointment, that functionarj- was admo¬ 
nished to “ ascertain the tnith, consider duly ever)' 
thing, investigate and judge properly, and by peti- 
tion”represcnt his case to the general by way of 
Arracan.” 

In acting on the declaration of war issued by the 
llritish government, it was determined, that on the 
frontier, operations should be in a great measure de¬ 
fensive ; but not so exclusively as to preclude the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Bunnese from territories in which 
tliey had recently established themselves by usuqia- 
tion. Among these territories Assam was the first 
object of attention, and a force destined for its re¬ 
duction was assembled at Gooljmr, under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-General M'Morine. It consisted 
of seven companies of Native Infantry, jiortions of 
various local cordis, a small body of irregular horse, 
some artillery, and a gun-boat flotilla on the Bra- 
maiiooter. This force moved on the 13tb of March, 
the troops jmrsuing their route along both banks of 
the river, with vast labour, through thick jungle and 
lofty grass, in which the men were at intervals 
completely buried ; a number of small rivulets and 
ravines also intersected the road, the difficulties of 
which were further increased by the recurrence 
sometimes of heavy sands, sometimes of marshy 
swamps. But no enemy was seen until the 27tb, 
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wlien a small party of Burmese appeared, only tocHAP.xxvi. 
escape with a rapidity wbieli defied pui-suit. On 
the 18th the British force arrived at Gowahattv. 

Here the Burmese had erected strong stockades, but 
tliey were abandoned. The enemy in retreating had, 
it appeared, inflicted dreadful cruelties on their fel¬ 
low-subjects, the Assamese, a fact attested by the 
discovery of some bodies frightfully mutilated. To 
assure the people of protection, and to obtain their 
assistance, a proclamation bad been issued by the Bri¬ 
tish autiiorities immediately on their entering Assam. 

But the main blow was intended to bo struck at 
such part of the maritime possessions of the Bur¬ 
mese as should apj)ear to ofler the best pros])ects of 
success; and to the j)reparations for this purpose 
it is now necessary to turn. A ])art of the force 
required was provided in Bengal ; the remainder, 
forming by far the larger j)ortion, was furnished 
chiefly from Madras. From Bengal embarketl his 
Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, the second bat¬ 
talion of the 20th Native Infantry, and two compa¬ 
nies of European artillcrj', amounting in the whole to 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-five fighting 
men. They were accompanied by four eighteen- 
pounders, four fivc-and-a-half-inch howitzers, four 
eight-inch mortars, and four six-pounders. Attached 
to the expedition were twenty gun-brigs and 
schooners, each manned by fifteen lascars, com¬ 
manded by a European, and armed with two tw’elve- 
poundcr carronades and four swivels, mounted on 
their bows and quarters; twenty row-boats, csirrying 

c 2 
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one ciglitcon-poiindor oiicb, mnnncd excUisivclj bj 
imtivc"; t«-o king’s slonjis. the Larne, Captain 
Marrjatt, ninl the Sophie, Captain Uyves; several 
Company’s cruizers; ami the Diana steam-vessel, 

the first ever employed in war. 

The force from Madras was distrilmted in two 
.llvisiioiis. The first consisted of his Majesty's 41st 


regiment, the Madras Knropean regiment, five hat- 
tahons of native infantr)*, and four companies of 


artillery, making a total of six thousand and twenty- 
six fighting men, with two eight-inch, and two 
five-and-a-half-inch, and two four-and-a-half-inch 


howitzers, two eight-inch and two five-and-a-half- 
inch mortars, four iron oightcen-pounders, six iron 
twelve-pounders, six six-pounders, and two threc- 


]iojimlers. The second division of the Madras force 
was comjmsed of liis Majesty’s 89th regiment and 
two battalions of native infantry, the total number 
of fighting men being two thousand eight hundred 
and forty-oiie. The military force, when united, 
thus amounted to something more than eleven 
thousand. Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell 
was appointed to the chief command; Colonel 
Macbean was placed in command of the Madras 
force with the rank of brigadier-general; and 
Major Canning accompanied the expedition as ]>o- 
litical agent and joint commissioner with the com- 


mander-in-chief. 

The place of rendezvous was Port Cornwallis, in 
the Great Andamans, for which place the Bengal 
expedition sailed in the beginning of April, and 
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readied it at tlie latter end of that inontli. There chap.xxvi. 
it was joined, early in May, by the first division of a.u. isii. 
tlie Madras force; the second, which sailed on tlie 
23r<l of May, arriving in June. Two additional 
king’s sliips, one of them, the Liffey, bearing the 
broad pendent of Commodore Grant, joined tlie ex¬ 
pedition at Port Cornwallis. On the 9th of May 
the expedition arrived off the mouth of the lliingoon 
river, on the 10th came to anchor within the bar, 
on the morning of the 11th stood up the river, and 
about one o’clock on that day came to off llangooii, 
opposite a landing-place called the King’s wharf, 
the seat of a battery. A fire was opened on the 
fleet, but was returned from the Liffey with such 
effect, that several of the enemy’s guns were sjilit 
or dismounted, and, at the third broadside, the Bur¬ 
mese authorities left the town. At three o’clock the 
troops proceeded to land in three divisions, above, 
below, and in the centre of the town. Opposition 
had been anticipated, but none was offered; the 
town was found deserted by the inhabitants, and at 
four the British colours were flying on the Burman 
staff. 

As soon as the alarm was given of the approach 
of the invading force, all foreigners in the town 
were seized and imprisoned, heavily fettered. The 
number of these persons was eleven, the majority 
of whom were British subjects. When the British 
force were in actual possession of the to^vn, one of 
the imprisoned party, an American missionary, was 
released from his fetters, and deputed with a native 
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CHAP XYVL to inquire, on the part of the members of the c.mc 
— .oveminent, ^vbo had taken refuge in the jungle, 
what tenns would he granted, the inquiry heing ac¬ 
companied hy an intimation that the applicants had 
several Knglishmen in their power, and that the 
fate of those persons would probably depend on the 
answer of the Hritish commander. They Avere told 
that it was too late to ask terms when tl.e ]dace 
was in possession of the English ; that protection to 
persons and property was all that could he expected, 
and that the promise of this would not be confirmed 
until the prisoners were delivered up uninjured. 
Any outrage committed upon them, it was added, 
would he signally avenged. The messengers left, 
promising to return after consulting their employers, 
hut these could not he found, their fear having 
driven them still further uji the country. Three of 
the prisoners had, in the haste of Hight, been left 
behind in Rangoon; the remainder the fugitives had 
carried away with them, and great fears Avere con¬ 
sequently entertained for their safety. Those fears 
Avere happily relieved on the morning after the 
occupation of the toAvn, the missing persons being 
discovered by some reconnoitcring parties, before 
AA’hom the guards placed over them had fled. 

In making the requisite disposition of the troops 
on shore, and in excursions by tho boats to scour 
the river and destroy tho armed boats and fire- 
rafls of the enemy, several brilliant instances of 
valour and enterprise occurred. A stockade having 
been observed in course of erection at the village 
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of Kcniendine, only four miles from the sliippinjr, chap. xxvi. 
it was attacked by a grenadier coin|tany ot tlie 
38th regiment and the boats of the Lilley, stormed 
with great intrepidity, and, though defended witli 
much obstinacy by four hundred men, carried. 

Lieutenant Kerr, of the 38th, was kille<l, and 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, of the Lirtey, dangerously 
wounded; but the enemy suHered still more se¬ 
verely, and left sixty of their number dead. In 
this aflair the seamen of the Lirtey commenced 
t!ie attack without waiting for the soldiers, who 
wei'e delayed by some mismanagement of the boats 
which conveyed them. At fii'st, the enemy was 
inclined to treat the rusty bluejackets of the sailors 
with contempt; but an encounter with them hand 
to hand induced a very diticrent feeling. 

Some days afterwards, Captain Snodgrass, of the 
King’s 38tli, having observed a party of the enemy 
apparently employed in making observations on the 
British line, advanced with a small patrol for the 
purpose of ascertaining their strength and inten¬ 
tions. They found sentries and posts regularly es¬ 
tablished, which having driven before them for some 
distance, they were suddenly fired on from a stock¬ 
ade ; but an entrance being observed in an angle of 
the work, which the enemy had neglected to shut, 
an immediate charge was ordered, and the British 
party, consisting of only eighteen men, drove from 
the stockade at least two hundred, with the h)ss ol 
only three wounded. 

The stockade thus gallantly carried was situated 
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at the junction of a patl.way with a mam roat, ami 
from the prccantions taken for its defence, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell conceived that the road must lead to 
some place from which it was important to keep the 
invading force. On the followinj; morning, there¬ 
fore, he proceeded with four companies of Euro¬ 
peans, from the King’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
commanded by Captains Maephane, Piper, and 
liirch, a body of native infantry, a gun, and a 
howitzer, towards the stockade, winch was found re- 
occupied, hut only a few shots were fired from it. 
Advancing, they found other stockades, which they 
destroyed; but, from the nature of the country, and 
the fatigue incident upon traversing it, it became 
necessary to send back the guns, escorted by the 
native infantry. After proceeding some distance, 
tlie general with the European companies arrived 
in an extensive valley of paddy fields, whence the 
enemy could be perceived drawn out in a long 
line, witli an impenetrable jungle in the rear. Sud¬ 
denly, a heavy fire was opened upon the British troojis 
from two stockades, so well masked as, at sixty yards 
distance, not to be distinguishable from a garden 
fence. Colonel Macbean kept the plain with a 
ligiit company, w’hilc an assault was made on the 
stockades by the rest of the force under Major 
Evans, of the King's 38th, and Major Dennic,* of the 

* Til 16 officer, after a long career of honourable 6cr>*icc in 
the Ka^t, fell ut Jellalabad during the AfTghan war, while nobly 
leading his regiment, the gallant l^th, to attack the enemy's 
camp. TIxq 13U), in recognition of its &cr>'iccs in the Uurmese and 
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The first stockade was carried in ten minutes; chap.xxvi. 
the second in a very short time after, the garrison 
within, fighting man to man, being put to the 
bayonet. The enemy suffered severely; and the 
victors did not escape, the loss on their part includ¬ 
ing some valuable and meritorious officers. 

An attempt was now made by the Burmese to 
gain time by mock negotiation, but without effect. 

At the end of May, Commodore Grant was com- a. d. is.m 
jjolled by ill health to withdraw to Penang, leaving 
Ca])tain Marryat the senior naval officer. 

An attack, made on the 3rd of June, uj)on a 
strong position of the Burmese at Keniendinc, 
about two miles distant from the j)ost whence the 
enemy had a few days previously been driven, par¬ 
tially failed, in consequence, it is said, of some 
British columns having been fired on from the river, 
cither from their being mistaken for Burnians, or 
from the shot having too great a range. This mis¬ 
chance was repaired a few days afterwards. On the 
10th, Sir Archibald Campbell moved upon the forti¬ 
fied camp and stockades at Kemcndine, with about 
three thousand men, four eighteen-pounders, four 
mortars, and seven field-pieces, at the same time 
sending two divisions of vessels up the river. About 
two miles from the town the head of the column 
was stopped by a stockade, apparently of great 
strength and filled with men* Two heavy guns 

A^ghao ^varB, has been honoured with the title of Prince Albert 
regiment of light infantry^ together with other testimonies of 
royal approbation. 
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ciiAi'.xxvi. and some field-pioecs having been opened on it, in 
less than lialf an hour a considerable gap becaino 
apparent in the outer works. A part of the Ma¬ 
dras Kuropean regiment, stipported by a part of the 
King’s 41st, then moved on to assault. At the 
same time, an attack by escalade was made on the 
other si<le by a party formed from his Majesty’s 13tb 
and 38th regiments, who by helping each otlier up 
the face of the stockade, which was at least ten feet 
high, succeeded in entering about the same time as 
the party at the breach. The first man who ap- 
pi'ared on the top of the work was Major R. H. Sale, 
of the 13th.* The enemy left above a hundred ami 
fifty dead—among tlieni the Burmese commander. 
This point being gained, the British force moved on 
to invest the chief stockade. Batteries were erecto<l 
<luring the night and opened on the following morn¬ 
ing. After a caniiona<lc of two hours, a party, ad¬ 
vancing to observe tlio breach, found that the enemy 
had evacuated the stockade, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. 

A pause in the progress of these operations allbrds 
opportunity for adverting to the circumstances in 
which the expedition was j)lnced. It was unfortu¬ 
nately undertaken with very imperfect knowledge 
of the country, and without any adequate provision 
for securing supplies. These, it had been calcu¬ 
lated, would be found on the spot; but the care 

♦ Now Sir Robert Henry Solo, the splcndi.! mldition 

to whose fame gained in Um Aflghwi wur is almost rivnUed bv 
that of liiij heroic ludj\ ^ 
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witli ■which the enemy removed every article of siis- chap.xxvi. 
tenance frustrated the expectation. In addition to 
these difficulties others existed, seriously aflecting 
the efficiency of the force and threatening the suc¬ 
cess of the expedition. With a tropical sun above, 
thick jungle around, and swamp beneath the feet, 
these sources of pestilence were aided by frequent 
deluges of rain. Almost every cause of disease and 
debility being thus actively at work, the health of 
the men mpidly declined, and fever and dysentery 
began fearfully to thin their ranks. Such was the 
cheerless and almost hopeless condition of the 
British force at the commencement of the Burmese 
war. Advance was impossible, and even to main¬ 
tain the position which they had gained appcarc<l 
almost hopeless. 

While the invaders had every thing but defeat 
to dispirit and discourage them, the Burmese aj)- 
peared to have lost nothing of that consolatory self- 
confidence, which liad led them to brave the ven¬ 
geance of the British power. Reinforcements and 
supplies of warlike stores were provided, and Thakia 
Woongyee, one of the chief ministers of state, was 
dispatched to take the chief command, with distinct 
orders from his master to attack the British, and 
drive them at once out of the country; a result 
which, looking at their condition, might have seemed 
practicable, even to persons whose powers of Judg¬ 
ment were not distorted by Burmese arrogance. 

Tlie havoc which disease and death had worked wa.s 
however in some degree repaired by the arrival. 
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ciiAP.xxvi. (luring the month of Juno, of the second division 
from Madras, and by the return of two dotaohinents 
which liad been dispatclied to Negrais and Cheduba. 
The former, under Major Wahab, had destroyed a 
stockade, and brouglit away tlic guns and ammuni¬ 
tion hmiid in it. Tlic island being found utterly 
worthless in every respect, was summarily aban- 
doiR’d, though not without an excursion to the main 
land, in which a j)arty under Lieutenant J. 0. Stcd- 
nian gallantly drove from a stockade a much larger 
body of the enemy, carrying off their guns to the 
boats. The expedition against Clieduba was con¬ 
ducted by Lrigadier-General McCreagh, who having 
effected a landing in the face of considerable opjio- 
sition, found a body of the enemy stockaded. A 
battery was erected and the stockade carried. The 
island was defended by six hundred Burmo.se, of 
whom about three hundred fell, and the remaimler 
escaj)cd to the main land. The Uajah of Cheduba 
wjxs taken in a jungle. Leaving a small force in 
possession of the island, the commander with the 
rc.st joined the main body of the British army. 

Tlie time approached when it became necessary 
for the Burmese general to begin to act uj)on the 
orders of his sovereign ; and the bustle of prepara¬ 
tion which marked the concluding days of the month 
of June shewed that ho was about to make the trial. 
The morning of the 1st of July was selected for the 
first attempt. Three columns of the enemy, esti¬ 
mated at a thousand men each, were observed 
marching to the right of the British i)osition; a 
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largo force also occupied the left. The attack com- chap.xxvi. 
menced on the right, a large number of the enemy 
having penetrated between two of the British j)ic- 
quets formed on a hill, and begun firing from some 
swivels. The firing having been returned from two 
field-pieces, Captain Jones, of the 22nd Native In¬ 
fantry, advanced at the head of three companies, and 
drove the enemy, at the point of the bayonet, from 
the hill into the jungle, “ their favourite haunt and 
only place of safety,*’ as justly described by Sir Archi¬ 
bald Camj)bell. Their loss in killed amounted to at 
least one hundred, while the English had not a single 
man either killed or wounded. Thus ended the 
first exi)loit of the now Bunnese general; and his 
immediate supersession deprived him of all oj)portu- 
nity for attempting a second. The result seems to 
have induced his successor to conclude that the 
military genius of the Burmese lay rather for the 
defensive, and he stockaded his army in the most 
difficult part of the forest, whence desultory attacks 
were made almost nightly upon some j)art of the 
British lines. 

The British commander, how’ever, determined 
upon affording him opportunity for the display of 
his talents in a general action, and on the 8th of 
July two columns of attack were formed. One pro- a.d. ifi2i. 
ceeded by land under the command of Brigadier- 
General Macbean; the other advanced by the river, 
and with it the commander-in-chief embarked. The 
enemy’s principal stockade was erected on a broad 
and projecting point of land, whore the river divides 
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nrAi-.xxvi. into two bmneliOR- On the ojiposito hank of botii 

- branches stockades and other works wore erected, 

enfiladinnr the approach to tlie i)rincipal work, and 
thus all protectin;r each other, hoiirtcen pieces of 
artillery were silenced by the fire from the shippinj]^ 
conducted by Captain ^Marryat. and at the end of an 
hour tlie signal of ' breach practicable’ being made 
from the mainmast head, the troops destined for the 
assault entered the boats. They consisted of a de¬ 
tail of the 3rd, loth, and 17th Native Infantry, coni- 
maiideil by Major Wahab, under whom they made 
immediately for the breach. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Godwin, of the King’s 41st, with two hundred and 
sixty nu'n of his own regiment and one comjiany of 
the Mailras Kuropean regiment, pushed ashore at a 
little distance above and entered the work by esca- 
Iad<>. The first stockade was carried with comjia- 
ratively small loss. Colonel Godwin then re-em¬ 
barked to attack the second stockade which was 
carried, and the third was evacuated by the enemy. 

The operations of the land column were ecpially 
successful. On arriving. General Macbeaii found 
himself surrounded by stockades, the extent or 
stri'iigth of which ho bad very imperfect means of 
ascertaining, destitute of guns, and with a force Avhich 
as to mere numbers was contemptible, when com- 
pared A\ith that opposed to him. Nothing daunted by 
Ins jierilous situation, he determined to trust to 
the courage of his men to supply the deficiencies of 
the means at his disposal. The scaling ladders were 
ordered to the front, and preparations made for 
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storming the enemy’s works by parties taken from ceiap.xxvi. 
liis Majesty’s 13th, 38th, and 89th regiments. Tlie 
principal work, in the centre of the enemy’s line, 
was composed of three distinct stockades one within 
another. In the main one Soomba Wongee, the 
new commander-in-chief, had establislied his Iiead- 
quarters, as he imagined, in perfect security. He 
was proceeding to dinner wlieii the approach of the 
British troops was announced to him, and merely 
ordering his chiefs to their posts, to drive the auda¬ 
cious strangers away, he entered unmoved upon the 
work of refreshment. But the continued firing dis¬ 
turbed the quiet of his repast, and he judged it expe¬ 
dient to leave Ins meal unfinished and rej)air to tlic 
scene of action. He found that the capture of his 
first stockade had been the work of only ten minutes; 
that the second, after a stronger resistance, had 
yielded to the overwhelming courage of the assail¬ 
ants,—that the third was now attacked by men 
whose energy would not suffer them to wait for tlie 
ordinary assistance of ladders, but who were raised 
to the work on the shouldei's of their comrades. The 
contest now was hand to hand. Major Sale singled 
out a chief of high rank for his opponent, and the 
haughty Burman soon fell by the sword of his Eng¬ 
lish adversary.* Four other stockades were captured 
in succession, making seven ^vithin the sjiace of half 

According to one occovint. it was the commander-in-chicf— 
ot ers represent it to have been a different chieftain. But tlie 
act o a personal contest between Major Sale and a chief of high 
rank seems beyond doubt. 
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an hour. Jind without tho firing of a gtm on the 
partofthe liritUli, all having boon taken by esca¬ 
lade. Thus, in one day. the British army captured 
ten stockades provided with thirty pieces of artib 
ler}’, and garrisoned by numbers incomparably supe¬ 
rior to those by which they were assailed. The 
enemy lost from eight hundred to a thousand men. 
their coinmander-iii-chief, and three other men of 
distinction. 


Shortly after this gallant achievement, the pros¬ 
pects of the British force were clouded by disap¬ 
pointment. An expedition, combining operations 
both by land and water, against a force stationed at 
Kyloo, was compelled to return without effecting, 
nr indeed attempting to effect, its object. Tlic land 
column was unable to advance from the inundated 


state of the country, and the sea column was unable 
to act fr()m the want of co-operation on land. Other 
movements were more fortunate. At Syriam, a 
body of troops w’cre dislodged from an old fort with 
little difficulty, beyond that arising from access to 
the ]>lace being imi)eded by a deep and impas¬ 
sable creek. This was overcomo by a party of 
sailors under Captain Marryat, who in a very short 
time constructed a bridge, which enabled the attack¬ 
ing column to pass over. A party of the enemy 
were with equal facility driven from a pagoda, 
W'hich, with a moderate degree of firmness in those 
within, might have been maintained for a long time. 
A successful attack was also made by a detachment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, of the Madras 
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European regiment, uj)on two stockades on oppo- chap.xxvi. 
site sides of a creek near Dalla: g^reat sj)irit and 
perseverance were displayed in this attack. The 
officers being less encumbered than the men, formed 
line breast-deep in mud and water, and thus passed 
from one to another the scaling ladders to be placed 
against the walls of the stockade first attacked. It 
was immediately carried. Part of the troops being 
then re-embarke<! took possession of the opposite 
stockade.* 

The stockades were not destroyed, and iis tlie 

* TTie of the British was severe. Among tlie wounded 
was Lieutenant Maw, of the Liffey, author of n memoir of the 
early operations of the Burmese war. His own account of the 
misfortune is a characteristic specimen of nautical liveliness and 
nonchalance :—I was looking towards an angle of the stockade 
that appeared to me not to be entirely finished, and where I wtis 
thinking we might possibly get in, when 1 was knocked down. 

I had not thought of being shot—for what will not use do ? And 
I had really seen so many knocked down, that I had begun to 
think I never should be hit. My first impression was surprise ; 
and next, that I was killed; for I could not move even a finger, 
although my senses were clear. I heard the bargemen exclaim, 
some that I was killed, otliers that I was shot; but one and all 
they rushed forward to save me. By this time the troops were 
beginning to land, and Lieutenant Fraser coming over, and sup*- 
posing that I was killed, ordered the bargemen to leave me and 
go to tlic stockade. Tlicir answer, I believe, was, that they had 
brought me on shore, and dead or alive they would carry me 
off. I was nearly suffocated with blood, and my tongue was 
split into three pieces; but I made them understand to keep 
up my head, and to get the sword that had fallen from my hand, 
which they did, and having carried me to a boat, returned to 
the works. Had the troops marched over me, it is more than 
probable that instant death would have been the consequence.'*— 

Memoir, pp. 78*79. 

VOL. V. 
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( iiAr.wvi. enemy rjiisetl seveml atUlitioiml works, and tlicnce 
sallied on predatory excursions, it became necessary 
a^ain to expel them. This was effected, and in per- 
fomiin- the service the gun-boats, under the orders 
of Captain Marryat, were eminently useful. 

During the month of September little of import¬ 
ance occurre.l, but early in October misfortune 
a>nuu awaited the Dritish arms. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Smith marched witli a detachment of native 
infantry to attack a part of the enemy’s force, which 
had taken up a position in the neighbourhood of 
Aunauben, and the pagoda of Kyloo, about fourteen 


\.I). 1H2I. 


miles from the British head-ciuarters. After suc¬ 
ceeding in some minor affairs the pagoda was at¬ 
tacked, but a tremendous tire from within knocked 
down the princi|*al officers, and spread such panic 
through the troops that retreat was the only coui-sc 
loft: this disastrous result a]>pcnrs to have been 
aide<l by the treacliery of the guides, whose instnic- 


tions were followed. Panic, on this occasion, was 
not confined to the assailants; for on General 
M'Creagli advancing a few days afterwards, he found 
the stockades deserted, and the enemy in disorderly 
flight; all efforts to overtake them were unavailing. 
About the same time, an expedition directed against 
a post at Tbantabain was completely successful; 
the works, though of great strength, were carried 
almost without resistance, and the British did not 
lose a single man. 

An expedition under Colonel Godwin, dis¬ 
patched against Marteban, arrived there on the 
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2dt!i of October; but the state of the tide bciii^ chap. xxvj. 
unfavourable for immediate landing, advantan-e . .7TL> 
was taken of the requisite delay to examine 
the place with considerable care. The town was 
situate at the foot of a very lofty hill, washeil 
by a beautiful and extensive sheet of water. On 
its right was a rocky mound, on which was placed a 
two-gun battery, with a deep nulla under it. The 
battery was found to communicate witli a timber 
stockade, and behind this was a work of masonry, 
varying from twelve to twenty feet in thickness, 
with small embrasures for either cannon or musketry. 

The stockade ran along the margin of the water for 
more than three-quarters of a mile. Joining at the 
extremity a large pagoda, which projected into the 
water in the form of a bastion. The defences 
thence were continued for a short distance further, 
terminating in a nulla, beyond whicli all was thick 
jungle. The town continued to run in an anffle 
from the pagoda for above a mile, and terminated at 
the house of the chief, close to a stockade uj) the 
hill. The rear of the town and works was protected 
by thick jungle and large trees. During the night 
of the 29th a cannonade was kept up. At five 
o clock on the following moniiiig a party proceeded 
to land. It consisted of ninety-eight men of the 
King’s 4l8t regjment, seventy-five of the 3rd Ma¬ 
dras Native Infantry, eight of the Bengal Artillery, 
and thirty-eight seamen; in all two hundred and 
nineteen. Some little difficulty occurred from a mis¬ 
take as to the point of landing, but it 

d2 


was over- 
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CIIAP.XXVI. come; find from the time that the feet o t ie 
assiiilmits pressed the shore, there was no halt till 
the place was in their possession. The numher of 
(lie parrison was in a great degree matter for con¬ 
jecture only, hut it was estimated by Colonel God¬ 
win at between three and four thousand ; and in 
thus calculating he assumed its strength at only 
two-thir«ls of that assigned to it by common reitort. 

A great number of guns were taken, and the ma¬ 
gazines and arsenals furnished a vast quantity of 
ammunition i one thousand round iron shot, one 
thousand five hundred grape shot, ten thousand 
musket cartridges, six thousand cartridges for wall 
])ieces, twenty-six thousand eight hundred pounds 
of gunpowder, twenty thousand flints, one hundred 
tlnnisand musket-balls, ton thous,and pounds of salt¬ 
petre, five thousand poumls of sulphur, nine thou¬ 
sand poninls of lead. Tliere was a regular manu¬ 
factory of gunpowder, which Colonel Godwin 
blew' up. 

A period of comparative repose which followed 
allows space for turning to the jirogrcss of the Bri¬ 
tish arms in quarters remote from the principal 
A.D, 1821. scene of operations. In August, a small expedition, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Miles, was dispatched by 
Sir Archibald Campbell to the coast of Tenassorim. 
It arrived on the 1 st of September at the month of 
the river leading to Tavoy, but from some imjiedi- 
ments to its progress did not reach the fort until the 
Hth. The capture of this fort was not a work of diffi¬ 
culty; for the Bunnese officer second in command 
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sent a message to Colonel l^Iilcs, offering to seize chap.xxvi. 
or destroy his superior, or to obey any orders that 
the British commander might dictate. The answer 
of Colonel Miles was, that the British force was on 
the point of advancing, and that the governor must 
be arrested and confined till its arrival. This was 
done, and Colonel Miles on arriving had only to 
make the necessary dispositions for occupying the 
fort, pettah, and all the defences. Colonel Miles 
then moved forward to attack Mergui. Here, after 
about an hour’s firing, the batteries were silenced 
by the Company’s cruizers, and the troojis pro¬ 
ceeded to land. A party of the King’s 89tl» then 
advanced to the stockade through deep mud and 
water, under a torrent of rain and a heavy fire from 
the enemy. As soon as ladders could be brought up 
an escalade was undertaken, and the place imme¬ 
diately carried. These services being pcrtornied, 

Colonel Miles, leaving sufficient garrisons, with part, 
of the flotilla to protect the coiupiests on the coast, 
returned to join the main force at llangoon. 

The operations on the frontier, it will be re¬ 
membered, wore undertaken principally with a view 
to defence. To a certain extent they were success¬ 
ful, and the British authority was established over 
a considerable portion of Assam. In Arracan its 
interests were less prosperous. A detachment, 
under Captain Noton, had been left at llainoo to 
watch the enemy in that quarter. It being re¬ 
ported that the enemy were threatening a British 
stockade at Rutnapulluing, Captain Noton, on the 
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( MAP. XXVI. nth of May, made a movement to support that 
position; but his procuress being attended witli a 
varietv of disasten^. and the conduct of some pro¬ 
vincial troops evincing that little confidence could be 
placed in them, he retired to Ramoo- On the morn¬ 
ing of the 13th of May the enemy appeared in great 
force on the hills to the east of that place. Their 
precise number could not be ascertained, but from 
the extent of ground which their encampment 
covered, it was computed that they amounted to 
ten thousand fighting men, besides an equal number 
of coolies and camp followers. The force of Cap¬ 
tain Noton consisted of about three hundred and 


fifty regular native infantry and six hundred and fifty 
[irovincia! and irregular troops. Tlic latter could 
in no respect be depended on; and with three hun¬ 
dred and fifty men to resist successfully a force of 
the estimated strength of the Runnese, was ob¬ 
viously not to bo hoped for. Captain Noton, how¬ 
ever, expected reinforcements from Chittagong, and 
in the belief that they would immediately arrive, 
he determined, with the concurrent opinion of his 
officers, to defend the post which he occupied at 
Ramoo. 

A river flowed between the enemy and the 
British detachment. On the evening of the 14th 
the entire force of the former was observed to be 
concentrated on the bank, with the apparent inten¬ 
tion of crossing. To frustrate their purpose, a 
party vvith two six-pounders was detached. On 
the ntorning of tlie 15th, however, the enemy con- 
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trived to pass the river unobserve<i, and cominonced chap.xxvi. 
entrenching themselves about three hundred yanls 
in front of the British position. The right fiaiik of 
that position was protected by the river and l)y a 
tank about sixty yards in advance: its rear was 
defended by another tank. These tanks were sur- 
rounded by embankments about three feet high ; 
that on tlie right was occupied by the picquet, 
who opened a fire on the enemy, which was kejit 
up without intermission during the day and through¬ 
out the succeeding night. But their fire a])peai's 
to have done little damage, and tlie eftcct of the 
two six-pounders, which were directed against the 
enemy as they crossed the j)lain, was but small. 

Early on the IGth it was discovered that the enemy 
had opened trenches on the loft flank of the British, 
and had considerably advanced those which they 
had previously opened in front. On this day the 
provincial troops, in addition to the cowardice 
which they had previously displayed, manifested 
8 }Tnptoms of disafTection, and it being discovered 
that an intention existed of deserting to the enemy, 

Captain Noton arrested the ringleaders in the mu¬ 
tinous movement, and took measures to prevent the 
remainder acting on tlieir suggestions. Under all 
these disheartening circumstances. Captain Noton 
determined to maintain his ])ost, he having on 
the preceding day received information that the 
expected reinforcement from Chittagong was to 
leave that place on the 13tb, and consequently its 
arrival might be hourly looked for. But by day- 
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break on the 17th the enemy had carried tlieir 
trenches to within twelve ]>aces of the picquet, and 
had also very nearly approached the tank which 
sheltered the British position in the rear. By ten 
o’clock they were in j>ossession of the tank, and 
consternation difl’using itself throughout the pro¬ 
vincial and irregular troops, the whole fled with 
j)rccli)itation. There was no course but retreat, and 
even orderly and successful retreat must have ap- 
pcaretl almost hopeless. The picquet was recalled, 
but from the conftision and noise that prevailed, the 
notice for its return was not heard, and the rest of 
the detachment jirocccded, leaving their more ad¬ 
vanced comrades to their fate. By accident the 
oflicer coininanding the j»icquet perceived the retro¬ 
grade movement, but not till those making it were 
at a considerable distance. He tlien witlulrcw his 
men, ami made an ellbrt to join the main body, in 
which lie succeedeil; and for about half a mile the 
whole j)rocecde<l in tolerable order. The enemy's 
cavalry then jiressing on the retreating trooj>s with 
overwhelming force, a square was ordered to be 
formed; but the men, worn out by fatigue and pri¬ 
vation, and ajipalleil by the fearful circumstances in 
w’hich they were j>laccd, responded not to the com¬ 
mand. Order and disci]dinc wore .at an end, ami 
no exertions of the ofliicers could restore them. The 
attention of every sepoy was directed to his own 
safety, and none thought of any thing besides. 
Hjtstily throwing away their arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, the troops dis]ierscd in every direction, 
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' leaving to their officers no choice hut that of pro- chap. xxvi. 
viding, if it might be practicable, for their own 
escape. Three only, Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant 
Codrington, and Ensign Campbell, succeeded in 
effecting it, and the two former were severely 
wounded: Captain Noton and the remainder were 
killed.* 

The success of the Burmese in this instance 
might have been expected to encourage them to 
push their fortune in a quarter where victory had 
crowned their first attempt, and some apju-ehensioiis 
of their advance were entertained at Chittaffonar 
and Dacca, and even at Calcutta. This aiiparently 
natural conseejuence did not follow ; but the with¬ 
drawal of the British force from Sylhet to protect 
Chittagong, after the defeat at liamoo, emboldened 
the Burmese again to enter Cachar. The alann for 
the safety of the British pos.sessions subsiding, the 
movement of the force from Sylliet was counter¬ 
manded, and on its return its commander, Colonel 
Innes, after a short interval of rest proceeded 
into Cachar. The events which followed were of 
indecisive character, and would possess no interest 
in the recital. It will be sufficient to state that 
little advantage was gained by either party, and 
that sickness, caused by the unhealthy nature of the 
country, ultimately compelled the British com¬ 
mander to suspend active operations. 

* The names of those who thus fell with Captain Noton were 
Cajitain Trueman, Captain Bright, Lieutenant Grigs, Ensign 
Bennett, anil AssiBtant'Surgcoa Mayemorc. 
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A. I). 1821. 


T)ic prowess of the umiy of Arracan, ami of 
Mengee Malia Bumloola, who cominandea it, 
nia<Ie so deep an impression on tlio court of Ava, 
that it was thouglit tlieir warlike capabilities might 
be advantageously employed in rejielling the in¬ 
vading force, which, under Sir Archibald Campbell, 
had entered the Burmese territories. They were 
consequently withdrawn from Arracan, and the 
gcneml, after visiting Ava to receive congratulations 
on tlie past and instructions for the future, pro¬ 
ceeded at the head of an army, fonnidable in point 
of numbers at least, to attack the invaders. 

On the 1st of December, after various indications 
of iU a])]>roach, the Biinnese anny presented itself 
in front of the British position, with the obvious 
intention of surrounding it. Entrenchments were 
thrown up with extraordinary rapidity.* In the 

* Major Snodgrass gives the following account of this opem- 
tion :—In the course of n few hoxxra we found oursclve? com* 
plctcly surrounded, with the narrow channel of tlic Rangoon river 
alone unoccupied in our rear, nod with only the limited space 
within our lines that we could call our own. The line of circum* 
vollation taken up by the enemy obviously extended a very con¬ 
siderable distance* and* divided as it was by the river, injudiciously 
weakened his means of assailing us on any particular point; but 
as far as celerity, order* and regulorit)* arc concerned^ the style 
in wliich the dilTcrcnt corps took up their stations in the line* 
reflected much credit on the arrangements of the Burmese com¬ 
mander* When this singular and presumptuous formation was 
completed* the soldiers of the left column, also laying aside their 
spears and muskets* commenced operations with tJicir entrenching 
tools with such activity and go<^ will, that in the course of a 
couple of hours their line had wholly disappeared, and could only 
be traced by a parapet of new cartli gradually increasing in 
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afternoon this labour was interrupted by a visit chap. xxvi. 
from a detachment of the Britisli army under Major 
Sale, which was so totally unexpected, that the ap¬ 
proach of the party was not perceived till it was 
too late to do any thing effectual towards repelling 
them. Having burst through the entrenchments 
and slain great numbers, the detachment returned, 
loaded with the enemy’s anns, standards, and 
tools. In the evening a .mass of skinnishers, who 

lioight. and assuming such forms as the skill and science of Uie 
engineer suggested* ITic moving masses which had so very lately 
attracted our anxious attention had sunk into the ground ; and by 
any one who had not witnessed the whole scene* the existence of 
these subterraneous legions would not have been credited; the 
occasional moveraent of a chief, with his gilt chattah (umbrella)* 
from place to place* superintending the progress of their labour* 
was the only thing that now attracted notice. By a distant ob¬ 
server, the hills, covered with mounds of earth* would have been 
taken for any thing rather than the approaches of an attacking 
army; but to us* who had watched the whole strange proceeding, 

it seemed the M'ork of magic or enchantment. The 

trenches were found to be a succession of holes, capable of con¬ 
taining two men each, and excavated so as to Jifford shelter both 
from the weather and the fire of an enemy; even a shell lighting 
in the trench could at most kill but two men. As it is not the 
Burmese system to relieve their troops in making these ap¬ 
proaches, each hole contaiDcd a sufficient supply of rice, water, 
and even fuel, for its inmates; and under the excavated bank a 
bed of straw or brushwood was prepared, in which one man could 
sleep while his comrade watched. When one line of trench is 
completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of the night* push for¬ 
ward to where the second line is to be opened, their place being 
immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear* and so on 
progressively; the number of trenches occupied varying according 
to the force of the besiegers, to the plans of the general* or to the 

nature of the ground/*—Snodgrasses Narrative of the Burmese 
War, pp. 101—104, 
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LHAP.xxvi. had been pushed fonvard by the enemy, were driven 
back by two companies of the 38th regiment, 
under Captain I’iper. Various attacks were made 
during the day u|)on the British post at Kenimcn- 
dine, and attenii)ts to drive the British vessels from 
their stations by the despatch of fire-rafts,* but tliesc 
were met and fmstrated witli signal gallantry and 
adiuiniblo eflect by the British force under Major 
Yates and Captain Ryves. 

* From the following account given by Major Snodgrass of 
these rafts, it will be seen that they were by no means despicable 
as engines of destruction ;—The firc^rafts were, upon cxamina* 
tion, found to be ingeniously contrived and formidably con¬ 
structed, made wholly of bamboos firmly wroxight together, 
between every two or three rows of which a line of earthen 
jur8. uf considcmblo size, filled with petroleum or earth-oU and 
cotton, were secured; other inflammable ingredients were also 
distributed in dilTcreiit parts of tlic raft, and the almost xincxtin- 
guishdbic fierceness of the flumes proceeding from them can 
scarcely be imsigined. Many of them were considcnibly upwards 
uf a hundred feet in length, and were divided into many pieces 
attached to each other by means of long hinges, so arnuigcd that 
when they caught upon the cable or bow of any ship, the force 
of the current should carry the ends of the nift completely round 
her, and envelope her in flames from the deck to her top-most 
head, with scarcely a possibilit}' of extricating herself from the de¬ 
vouring element. With jwsscssion of Kcinmcndinc, the enemy 
could Imvc launched these rafts into tlic stream from a point 
where tlicy must have reached our shipping in the crowded har¬ 
bour ; but while we retained tliat post, they were obliged to dis¬ 
patch them from above it, and the setting of the current carried 
them, after passing the vessels at the station, upon a projecting 
point of land where they almost invariably grounded : and this 
circumstance, no doubt, much increased Bundoola's anxiety to 
drive us from so important a position/—Narrative, pn. 105— 
107, 
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A.D.1824. 


Between tlie 1st and the 4th of December the enemy chap.xxvi. 
continued tlieir approaches,and theBritisli posts were 
annoyed by frequent attacks. Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell determined to become the assailant on the 5th. 

The left wing of the enemy was chosen for the in¬ 
tended attack ; and, in aid of it, Captain Chads was 
requested to move up the Puzendoor creek during the 
night with the flotilla, and commence a cannonade 
on the enemy’.« rear at daylight. These orders were 
executed with great precision and eirect. Tlie 
enemy were thus kej)t employed by the naval force, 
until two columns of attack which had been formed 


advanced upon them. One, consisting of eleven 
liundrcd men, under Major Sale, was directed to 
penetrate their centre; the other, consisting of four 
hundred men, under Major Walker, of the 3rd 
Madras Native Infantry, was directed against their 
left, which had approached within a few hundred 
yards of Rangoon. Both attacks were successful; 
the enemy fled in great confhsion and suflered 
dreadful loss. The loss of the English was not 
great; but among the killed was Major Walker, the 
leader of one of the victorious columns. 

On the 7th the contest was renewed. Four 
columns of attack were formed under the superin¬ 
tendence of Colonel Miles, and under the immediate 
command respectively of Lieutenant-Colonel Mallet, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby, of the Madras army, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brodie, also of the Madras army, 
and Captain Wilson, of the King’s 38th. The ap¬ 
proach of the troops was preceded by a heavj' can- 
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CHAP.Xxvi.nonade, after wliich the columns advanced in the 
directions assi;;ncd to them—Colonel Mallets on 
the enemies’ ri;_dit, Colonel Hrodie s on their left. 
Colonel Parlby's and Cai>tain Wilson’s in their 
centre. An attack n))on so many juiints at once 
pave a momentary shock to the enemy, which for a 
brief ptn iod seemed to jiaralyze them ; but they 
soon recove>*ed, ami ma<le a brave though unsuccess¬ 
ful defence. They were totally jnit to the rout, 
and flying into the jungle, left the British masters 
of their entrenchments. A body of the enemy, 
which lingered on the Dalla side of the river, was 
subsetiuently disi>crsed with little cither of trouble 
or loss. 

The scattered army of the l^unnese being re¬ 
assembled and strengthened by considerable rein¬ 
forcements, it was resolved that an effort should be 
made to turn the tide of fortune, and retrieve the 
disgrace of defeat. It accordingly returned to Ko- 
keen, formerly occupied, and which was now ren¬ 
dered formidable by numerous entrenchments and 
stockades. The first exploit of the Bunnesc after 
their return was to set fire to the tow’n of Rangoon. 
Such an occurrence had been apprehended. The 
population of the town which had fled on the arrival 
of the invading force had begun to return, and all 
who camo unarmed were freely admitted. Among 
those who availed themselves of the privilege were 
many emissaries of the Burmese general, whose only 
object was to watch for an opportunity of perpe¬ 
trating mischief. “ Our situation,” says the military 
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secretary to tlic coniniaiKler of the expedition,* 
became critical in the extreme ; spies, assassins, and 
incendiaries lurked in every corner of lUngoon; 
every native within our lines became an object of 
suspicion, and the utmost vigilance of the troops, 
combined with the energy and decision of their 
commander, could alone have prevented our losinf^ 
every advantage of our late successes by the destnic- 
tion of our stores and magazines, and the consequent 
impossibility of our following up the blow that had 
been given, even if greater disasters did not befall 
U8.” He adds, “ the inflammable materials of whicli 
the towm was composcil required but a single fire¬ 
brand to envelope our cantonments and every thing 
they contained in a general conflagration; while the 
unseen enemy, lurking in the outskirts of the jungle, 
were hold in constant readiness to rush in upon our 
lines during the confusion which so dreaded an oc 
currence could not fail to produce.” The wishes of 
the enemy were, however, not gratified to their full 
extent. On the 14th of December the town was 
fired in several places simultaneously; happily 
the exertions of the garrison succeeded, after two 
lours, m stopping the progress of the conflagration, 
though not until half the place had been destroyed. 
Ihe enemy contented themselves with this extent 
o mischief, and did not venture to take advantage 
ot the occasion to make an attack. But they were 
not therefore permitted to enjoy repose. On the 
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* Major Soodgraas. 
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ft.llowing <lay the Bumicsc army was attacked by 
the Dritisli general. Tlie attempt was marked by a 
degree of daring almost amounting to temerity, and, 
perhaps, had any other course been open, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell would not have resorted to this. 
The position of the enemy was so formidable that 
the British commander declared that, bat for the 
confidence which he felt in his troops, ho should 
have hesitated to attack it with less than ten thou¬ 
sand men. The Burmese force consisted of at least 
twenty thousand; that which could be spared for 
attacking them amounted to only fifteen hundred, 
the remainder being necessarily left to guard the 
lines. 

A column under Brigadier-General Willoughby 
Cotti)!! was ordered to make a detour round the 
eiiemys left, for the juirpose of gaining his rear. This 
column consisted of two hundred <*f liis Majesty’s 13th 
regiment anil three hundred of the 18th and 34th 
ISIadras Native Infantry, with one field-j)iece and a 
detachment from the governor-generars body-guard 
which had joined the nnny at Jiangoon some time 
previously. Another column, which Sir Archibald 
Campbell accompanied, was destined to attack the 
enemy in front: it comprised five hundred men 
from the King’s 38th, 41st, and 89th regiments, 
and the Madras European regiment, three hundred 
from the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th regiments of 
Madras Native Infantry, five field-pieces, and a de¬ 
tachment from the governor-general’s body-guard. 
Of this column two divisions were formed, one 
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commanded by Colonel Miles, the other by Major 
Evans. The order to General Cotton was to wait 
at the position assigned to him till a signal from the 
other column. The disposition of the latter being 
completed, the prescribed signal was given and im¬ 
mediately answered. The artillery then opened, 
and the troops, with their scaling ladders, moved 
forwards. Their advance was treated with con- 
tempt by the Burmese, who looked on their appa¬ 
rent presumj)tion as little short of madness. They 
persevered, liowever, and entering by escalade, 
drove the Burmese from the ramparts at the point 
of the bayonet. Fifteen minutes .sufficed to put the 
British in possession of that which Sir Archibald 
Campbell pronounced “ the most formidable en¬ 
trenched and stockaded works” which he had ever 
seen—those works being defended by men whose 
thousands outnumbered the hundreds of those by 
whom they were attacked and beaten. The Maha 
Bundoola did not command in person on this occa¬ 
sion, having retired to some distance, and left the 
command to another chief. 

On the same day a part of the naval force, under 
the command of Lieutenant Kellett, of the Arachne, 
succeeded in an attack upon a number of war- 
boats, more than forty of which were captured: 
about thirty Avere retained, the remainder destroyed. 
The expedition was placed in circumstances of g^eat 
danger from the fire-rafts of the enemy, but the 
peril was escaped, and several of these instruments 
of mischief, with a great ma&s of materials for their 
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CHAI-.XXVI. construction, were destroyed. This was but one 

- amon-( many brilliant exploits perfomicd by the 

navaf force, the majority of which it would be im¬ 
possible to notice, excepting in a narrative devoted 
exclusively to the events of the Burmese war. 

The enemy, after their signal defeat on the 15th of 
December, retired upon Donobcer, and the British 
force returned to its cantonments. Reinforcements, 
consisting of his Majesty’s 47th regiment, some 
cavalrj- and artillery’, arriving, Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell determined to advance nj>on Prome, the second 
city of the Burman ciniiire. Before taking this 
step it was necessary to dislodge an advanced divi¬ 
sion of tlie Burmese force, stockaded at Tliantabain, 
on the hyno river. This task, which was allotted 
to a detachment under Colonel Godwin, assisted by 
a naval force under Captain Chads, was performed 
effectively, and almost without loss on the part of 
the assailants. 

The force which the general wa.s enabled to cipnp 
for the purpose of advancing upon Prome was of 
very moderate amount. One column, to proceed 
by land, was com|>osed of twelve hundred and 
thirty European infantry, six hundred sepoys, the 
governor-genei*ars body-guard, amounting to^some- 
thing more than five hundred, a troop of horse ar¬ 
tillery, and a rocket troop, with about two hundred 
and fifty pioneers. This, Avhich was under the 
immediate command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
was to proceed in a direction parallel with the Lyne 
river, and to Join the Irawaddy at the nearest prac- 
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ticable point, to co-operate with tlie water coliiiim. chap.xxvi 
That column consisted of eight hundred Euro|)ean 
infantry, two hundred and fifty sepoys, a rocket 
troop, and a powerful train of artillery. It was 
commanded by Brigadier-General Cotton. The men 
were embarked in the flotilla, which comprised sixty 
boats, commanded by Captain Alexander, and es¬ 
corted by the boats of the men-of-war lying at 
Rangoon, containing upwards of a hundre<l seamen. 

Another force, consisting of two hundred and fifty 
Luroj)ean and five hundred native infantry, com- 
maiulefl by Major Sale, was embarked in trsinsjjorts 
for tlie purpose of occupying Basseiii. It may be 
here noticed that this duty was jierformcd without 
much difliculty, and Major Sale, with the chief ])art 
of his force, rejoined the main army. After the 
departure of the bodies of trooj)s commanded re¬ 
spectively by Sir Arcliibald Campbell, Brigadier- 
General Cotton, and Major Sale, nearly four tliou.sand 
effective men were left in Rangoon, under Brigadier- 
General M*Creagli, to abide further orders. 

These arrangements being completed, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Camj)bell commenced liis march on the 13th of a.d. )S25. 
February, Avhicli he continued till the 1 Ith of Marcli, 
when intelligence, which met him at U-au-deet, in¬ 
duced him to susjrend Iris advance. 

The water column for a time proceeded not un- 
prosperously, attacking and destroying a number of 
stockades on its progress. On the 8th of March it 
took up a position about two miles below Donobew, 
and a flag of truce wa.s dispatched with a summons 

E 2 
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CHAP.XXVI. to surrciHler. This being refused, ftii attack by two 

- coluniiis, commanded by Lieuteiiant-Colonel O’Do- 

noghuo, of the King's 47th regiment, and Major 
Basden, of the 89th, was commenced on the pagoda 
stockade, wliicli was carried, the enemy sustaining 
(ireadful loss. The second defence, about five hun¬ 
dred yards distant, was then attacked; but the at¬ 
tempt failed, apparently from some deficiency of 
steadiness in the assaulting party ;* and General 
Cotton felt it advisable to re-embark his troops. 
On receiving the news of this failure, Sir Archibald 
Campbell resolved to return with his column to 
assist in the reduction of Donobew, and, after a 
most fatiguing march, he arrived before that place 
on the 2.>th. lie found the fort much too ex¬ 
tensive to bo surrounded by the force at his dis- 
jiosal; and, altliough anxious for the immediate fall 
of the place, he ]>referred (using his own words) 

“ loss of time to loss of lives,” and took his mea- 

• The followinp extract from the official account of the un¬ 
fortunate affair seems to afford countenance to this view 
" Wlien it was presumed that n sufficient impression had been 
made from the batteries, two hundred men, under the command 
of Captain Rose, of his Majesty's 8Dth regiment, advanced in two 
parties to the storm. A destructive fire was immediately com¬ 
menced from all parts of the face of the work, which caused the 
columns to diverge to the right of the point of attack, and get 
into a ditch described to be filled with spikes, and scarped so as 
to expose it to the fire of the work. All who presented them¬ 
selves were knocked down; and here I regret to say that Captain 
Rose, who had received one wound, fell by a second shot while 
persevering in tlic attack, and shewing a gallant example to hia 
troops/*—Despatch from Brigadier-General Cotton to Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, March 9. 1825* 
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sures with great caution and deliberation.* The chap.xxvi. 
naval commander was required to move up the river, 
to form a junction with the force under the coin- 
man der-in-chief, and on the 27th the flotilla a])- 
])earcd in sight. It was no sooner observed than 

* The foliowng description of the place is given by Major 
Snodgrass:—^'The stockade of Donobevv extended for nearly a 
mile along a ftla])itig bank of the Irawaddy, its breadth var}’ing» 
according to the nature of the ground, from five to eight hundred 
yards. The stockading was composed of solid teak bcam^, from 
fifteen to seventeen feet high, driven firmly into the earth, and 
placed as closely as possible to each other: behind this wooden 
wall the old brick ramparts of the place rose to a cou^idcrablc 
height, strengthening the front defences by means of cross¬ 
beams, and affording firm and elevated footing to the defenders. 

Upwards of a hundred and fifty guns and swivels were mounted 
on the works, and the garrison was protected from the shells of 
the besiegers by numerous well-contrived traverses and excava¬ 
tions. A ditch of considerable magnitude and depth 

surrounded the defences, the passage of which was rendered still 
more difficult by spikes, nails, holes, and other contrivances. 

Beyond the ditch several rows of strong nuling were next inter¬ 
posed, and in front of all an abatis, thirty yards broad, and 
otherwise of a most formidable description, extended round the 
place, except on the river face, where the deep and nipid Iru* 
waddy presented a sufficient barrier, its breadth at this season 
not exceeding seven hundred yards, and not a boat could pass 
without being exposed to a heavy fire from the stockade. Before 
the right face, or that lowest down the river, two strong out¬ 
works were constructed, the first of which had been taken by the 
manne column, the second having proved too strong to be carried 
by 80 small a force. A heavy and extensive jungle intei^*cnud 
between the right and rear faces, covering about a third of the 
latter, beyond which, however, a fine open plain extended to the 
nver. Upon this plain, at long-shot distance from the fort, the 
dirision was encamped, and preparations immediately commenced 
for breaking ground and proceeding systematically against the 
place/—Memoir, pp. 165—IG7, 
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niAr.wvi. tlu' garrison made a sortie witli a considerable force 
and seventeen war elephants, fully ca})arisoned, bear¬ 
ing on their cajiacious bodies armed men. Tlie 
govcriior-genemrs body-gjiard, under Captain Sneyd, 
was ordered to charge, which they did with great 
spirit, dashing in anmng the elephants, and shooting 
the riders off their backs. The animals stood the 
charge with far more coolness than might have been 
expected, manifesting little fear, and when released 
!))■ the shots of the British troops from the control 
j>f their masters, retiring very calmly to the fort, 
'fhe sortie failed to accomplish any object for which 
it could have been designed, and the flotilla gained 
the fort with small loss, though exposed to a heavy 
cannonade.* While the troops on land were en¬ 
gaged in making approaches and erecting batteries, 
the naval force found occuj)ation in pushing up the 
river in pui*suit of the enemy’s war-boats, several 
A.i). 1825. of wliich were captured. On the 1st of April the 

* III connection with this affair, Major Snodgrass relates tlic 
fnlldwing striking instance of the cncrg>’ of Burmese discipline :— 
" During the heavy cannonade that took place between the boats 
and the stockade, Hundoola, who was superintending tlic prac* 
ticc of his artillery, gave his garrison a specimen of the disci¬ 
pline he meant to enforce in this lost struggle to retrieve his lost 
character and reputation. A Burmese officer being killed while 
pointing a gun, by a shot from the flotilla, his comrades instantly 
abandoning the dangerous post, could not be brought back to 
their duty by any remonstrances of tlieir chiefs; when Bundoola, 
stepping down to the spot, instantly severed the heads of two of 
the delinquents from their bodies, and ordered them to be stuck 
up u|»on the spot, ‘pour tneouraper Ifs nw/re.«.’”—Memoir, 
pp. 171, 172. 
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mortar and enfilading batteries commenced firing, ch.vp.xxvi. 
and on that day Bundoola was killed by a rocket, 
after which neither threats nor entreaties on the 
part of the other chiefs could prevail upon the gar¬ 
rison to remain. They all fled in the course of the 
night. The breaching batteries commenced their 
fire in the morning at daylight, but simultaneously 
with their opening the enemy’s small rear guard 
wa.s -discerned in full retreat towards the jungle, 
and two lascars, who had been made prisoneis, came 
running out of the fort to announce the state of 
affairs there in the British cuin]». Tlie line was imme¬ 
diately under anns, and the deserted j)lace sjieedily 
occupied by a new garrison. The flight of the 
enemy had been so hurried that no measures had 
been taken for the destruction of that which could 
not be removed, and one of the most welcome 
prizes secured by the English was a store of grain 
equal to supply the wants of the garrison for several 
months. 

Immediately after the capture of Donobew, Sir 
Archibald Campbell resumed his march in the di¬ 
rection from which the ill tidings from that place had 
withdrawn him. On the 14th of April he was again at a.d. I 82 &. 
U-au-deet, from whence he had retrograded a month 
before, having been joined on his route by Brigadier- 
General M'Creagh, with a column of reserve from 
Rangoon, and a supply of elephants, which were 
much wanted for the use of the commissariat de¬ 
partment. On the 19th he was met by a Burmese 
messenger, bearing a pacific communication. He 
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CHAP.xxvi. was a man advanced in years, but his discretion seems 
to Iiave borne no reasonable ]»ro|)ortion to bis ajje. 
“The old man,” says Major Snodgrass, “drank much 
too freely for a diplomatist, and when he rose to take 
his departure, whispered in the general’s car: ‘They 
are frightened out of their senses, ami you may do 
what you please with them.’” On the 24th of April 
Sir Archibald Campbell was within sight of Proinc, 
of which place he took j)osscssion on the 2r)th with¬ 
out firing a shot, the enemy having deserted it in the 
night, leaving in the works above a hundred pieces of 
artillery and extensive su]»plics of grain. The town 
was on fire, and one entire quarter was destroyed. 
A number of war-boats, with a large quantity of 
arms, were a few’ days afterwards captured by a 
<livision of the flotilla under Lieutenant Wilkinson, 
which had been sent up the river for the purpose. 

Before his arrival at Promo, Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell was met by another overture for negotiation in 
addition to that already mentioned; but its object 
seemed rather to save Promo from falling into the 
hands of the English than to restore i)enco, and its 
tone in one instance apj>roached the language of 
threatening. “ There are armies on both sl<les,” it 
was said, “ and the .space between them would 
afford sufficient room for a meeting to take place. 
Lot the British army stay on such grounds as it 
may select on the arrival of this letter, by which 
the inhabitants of Promo will bo delivered from 
great trouble and distress.” The answer of the 
British general was, as on the former occasion, that 
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the militar)' occupation of Prome by the Britibh chap.xxvi. 
was iiulispeusable; but the letter containing this 
answer was never received, the messenger by whom 
it was carried finding the city deserted by the Bur¬ 
mese authorities. But for the cowardice of the 
enemy, Prome must have presented an almost im¬ 
passable barrier to the progress of the British army. 

By nature and art it was rendered so formidable 
that, in the judgment of Sir Archibald Canijdadl, 
ton thousand steady soldiei-s might have defended it 
agjiinst ten times that force. 

At this place several months were spent in inac¬ 
tivity, in consequence of the setting in of the rains 
and the prevalence of inumlations; but the trooj)s 
were in comfortable cantonments—an important 
consideration at such a season. Sickness returned, 
but not to the same extent as at llangoon, and the 
loss of life was comparatively small. 

The suspension of active warfare in this jiart of tin; 

Burmese dominions affords a convenient oj)portunitv 
for returning to the events on thefrontier. On resum¬ 
ing operations the first object was to clear Assam of the 
Burmese, who had been only partially expelled, and 
who, on the retirement of the British troops to tlieir 
cantonments, had re-occupied some of the stations 
from which they liad j>reviously been driven. This 
duty was assigned to a force under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Richards. It was performed with great 
spirit and activity; but as the Burmese generally 
fled on the approach of the British troops, could be 
brought to action only by stratagem, and when tlius 
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L*ntnipi»e(J, took the earliest opportuuity of flying, a 
niimite recital of the operations would be destitute 


A.D. 1825. 


of interest. 

In January, Colonel Uichards was enabled to 
advance upon Rungpore, and on the 2r)th his 
head-(|nniters were only eight miles distant from 
it. On tlic 27th the garrison made an attack 
ujion the advanced post of the encampment. 
On hearing the firing, Colonel Richards moved 
forward, and fiiund the enemy threatening to sur¬ 
round a party defending the post under the com¬ 
mand of Cai»tain Macleod. To encourage the Bur¬ 
mese to advance. Colonel Richards withdrew the 
party from the post and suspended firing. This 
Inul the desired eftect; and as soon as the enemy 
shewed a sufticient front, the British commander 
ordered a charge: the Bunnese, however, declined 
waiting for it, and fled with great precipitation. 

Having received some reinforcements. Colonel 
Richards proceeded towards Rungpore. A stockade 
which had been erected across the road was carried 
by escalade; a fortified bank on the right, and two 
temples, one on the right and one on the loft, were 
also occupied. These successes had the efiect of 
bringing a flag of truce from the fort. Its bearer 
was a Bndhist jiriest, born in Ceylon, but many 
years a resident in Bengal and the Eastern islands, 
in the employment of various public servants. These 
emplojTucnts he had lately exchanged for the exer¬ 
cise of his sacerdotal functions to the authorities in 
Assam. The aeciuaintance with British habits and 
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customs which his former experience ha<l given him 
probably led to his selection for this duty. On 
being admitted to Colonel Richards, he inquire<I 
what were the objects of the advance upon Rung- 
pore. These being explained, the priest departed, 
promising to return within a specified time. He did 
return, and pointing out the difficulties in the way 
of accommodation, caused by the contests of con¬ 
flicting faction.^ within the fort, requested some fur¬ 
ther explanation of tin? British commander’s views, 
with which rcjjuest Colonel Richardscomjdied. lie 
insti-ucted the j)riestly negotiator to inform the 
Phokuns (who were brother-chieftains of consider¬ 
able power and influence) that if they wore prejjared 
to make terms of alliance with the Brithsh ffoveru- 
ment he was ready to meet them; that if they were 
bent on fighting, he was e(jually ready; and if they 
wished to retire out of Assam, they might do so, 
provided they took the most direct route, committed 
no ravages on the road, and carried away none of 
the inhabitants then in their possession by force. 
The last course was finally acted upon. All who 
chose left the fort; the remainder surrendered to 
the English on conditions, one of which was, that on 
the conclusion of peace they should not be delivered 
up to the king of Ava—a result of which they en¬ 
tertained great dread, and against which they evinced 
intense anxiety to be secured. To justify the gua¬ 
rantee to a part of the garrison of permission to 
e.scape. Colonel Richards represented that he was 
without the means of effectually pursuing them; 
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CHAP.xxvi. that he was dependent for snpjdies upon the fleet, 
Ivin^ twenty miles down a river winch was not iiavi- 
fiablc above its position; that the acquisition of 
Kun^jore was of "reat imjiortance; and that regard 
was to be had to the captive Assamese inhabitants, 
who would have been sacriiiced by a ditfereiit course. 
These reasons wore certainly not without weight. 
Tlie possession of Rungpore involved the virtual oc- 
ciqtation of the whole of Assam. Tlic Bunnans made 
A.D. 1825 . some border irrujitions in May and June, and erected 
stockades; but they were driven out by parties ol 
the British force, not without fatiguing inarches, but 
almost uithout fighting. 

From Sylhet It was proposed to march a large force 
through Cachar and I\Ianipur to make a demonstra¬ 
tion against the Burmese territory in that quarter. 
For this purpose about seven thousand men were 
collected, and jilaced under Brigadier-General Shuld- 
ham, who was appointed to command on the eastern 
frontier. The attempt was made, but abandoned, 
from the difficulties presented by the country and 
the state of the weather. The beasts employed to 
convey stores and supplies perished in vast numbers; 
some dying of fatigue, some from dislocating their 
limbs as they laboured through the plashy soil, and 
others from being so deeply fixed in the mire that 
no cflToi'ts could extricate them. The loss of bul¬ 
locks, camels, and elephants was enormous. 

The difficulties which had been insurmountable 
by a regular force, were, however, overcome by an 
undisciplined body of about five hundred men, under 
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Cumber Siligli. This force, wliicli was aeconipanicd chap. xxvi. 
bv a British officer, Lieutenant Pemberton, sue- a. d. 1825 . 
ceeded, by the middle of June, in reaching the wes¬ 
tern boundary of ^lanipur. The Burmaus were 
posted in the principal town, but they fled on the 
approach of Cumber Singh’s party, and in a sliort 
time completely evacuated the district. Having 
left a division of his force for defence, the leader of 
the exj)edition returned with Lieutenant Pemberton 
to Svlliet. 

But the grand blow to the Burmese power from 
this quarter was to be directed against Arracan. 

The j)riinarv object was to occujiy that province, 
and this being accomplished, it was believed that 
the force employed might be enabled to co-operate 
with the army on the Irawaddy. An army of eleven 
thousand men was assembled in Chittagong, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Morrison. A 
flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, was attaclied to it. 

It consisted of several pilot vessels and armed brigs, 
ten gun-pinnaces, and a large number of gun-boats, 
each carrying a twelve-pounder carronade. In con¬ 
sequence of insuperable impediments, General Mor¬ 
rison was unable to move until January. The coast 
was thought to offer the most eligible line of marcli, 
and a part of the troops proceeded by sea, while the 
remainder moved by land. The arrival of the former 
was delayed by adverse weather; and an unsuccess¬ 
ful attack on some stockades, by part of the flotilla, 
was attended by some loss. A junction of the two 
brandies of the force was, liowever, effected ; and 
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A . D. 1S2:.. 


the expedition advanced in the direction of the 
capital of the province. As it was approached some 
fijrhting occurred, in which the character of the 
British arms was well maintained. 

At daybreak on the 2!)th of March, the army 
moved forward to attack tlie defences of Arraoan. 
The enemy occupied a ranp;c of connected hills, from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
feet in height, strong by nature, and rendered more 
strong by art—escarjmient. abatis, and masonry 
having been resorted to wherever they could be ad¬ 
vantageously employed. A single pass led to the 
cai>ital. and tliat was defended by several i>icces of 
artillery and about three thousand muskets. The 
entire number of the enemy ranged along the heights 
wa.s estimated at from eight to nine thousand. The 
ground in front was an open jdain of considerable 
extent, but in depth not aU»)gether out of the range 
of the enemy’s guns. 

The advance of the British force having halted 
at a place where it wa.s partially covered by a tank, 
the officer commanding, Brigadier-General Macbean, 
made a disposition for gaining the principal hills in 
the first range. Four jneces of artillery were ordered 
forward to cover the attack. The troop.s for the 
assault followed. They consisted of the light com¬ 
pany of his Majesty’s 54th regiment, four conij)anic8 
of the 2nd Light Infantry battalion, and the Light 
Infantry companies of the 10th and 16th regiments 
of Madras Native Infantry, with the rifle company of 
a provincial levy, under Major W. II. Kemm, of the 
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2nd Light Infantry; six companies of tlie lOtli Ma- ciiap.xxvi. 
dnls Native Tnfantr)% under Captain A. French, of 
that regiment, formed a support. The ascent was 
exceedingly steep, in some parts nearly per|)en- 
dicular, and the enemy showered a well-directed fire 
on the assailants as they moved up. Under these 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, however, 
many succeeded in gaining the summit. Lieutenant 
J. Clark, aide-de-camp to General Macbean, with 
several of the gallant 54th, got their hands u])on 
the trench ; but even with tliis assistance, they were 
unable to maintain their ground. Large stones 
were rolled on them, smaller ones were discharged 
from bows, and the effect was, that those who had 
thus fearfully ascended were violently hurled down 
again. But the attempt was not lightly abandoned. 

In despite of the difficulties which ojiposed them, 
the assaulting party persevered until every officer 
was wounded; while the troops engaged of every 
description displayed the same gallant and un¬ 
yielding spirit which animated those who led them. 

“ The conduct of the officers,” said General Morrison, 
in his official account of the attack, “ was emulated 
by the men, and European and native troops vied 
with each other to equal the example set ” them. 

It was now determined to change the point of 
attack. The right of the defences appeared to be 
the key of the enemy’s position, and though the ob¬ 
stacles were great, it was resolved to attempt it. 

The approach was protected by a small lake; the 
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(■n\P XKVi. ascent was more abnn>t than at an) other point, 
— and the height greater. The natural advantajres 
seemed to have inspired the enemy with a high de¬ 
gree of eonlidence in the security of this part of 
their position : forthougli the top was crowned hy a 
stockade, and some other defences guarded the as¬ 
cent. the imniher of men allotted to it was not con¬ 
siderable. To divert attention from this point a 


battery was constmeted, and in the morning a 
vigorous cannonade opened upon the works at the 
pass. The meditated attack upon the enemy’s right 
was intnisted to Urigadier-Geneml Kichards. It 
took ]>lace under cover of the night, and succeeded 
without the loss of a man. On the following 
morning preparations wore made for pushing the 
success”of the night, but the enemy abandoned the 
hills after a verj’ feeble resistance, and no impedi¬ 
ment remained to the occupation of the capital of 
Arracan. The naval force participated in these 
gallant deeds. A party of seamen accompanied the 
force under General Kichards, which gained the 
hills. Indeed, the zeal which that force displayed 
throughout the operations of the Burmese war was 
exemplary. One instance of it, immediately con¬ 
nected with the attack upon Arracan, may be men¬ 
tioned. Commodore Hayes, finding that his boats 
conld not be brouglit to the scene of action, landed 
two twenty-four jiounders, and, with the British 
seamen, dragged them and their appurtenances five 
miles to the encampment before Arracan, rendering 
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them available there for any service for which they chap.xxvi, 
might be required.* 

The loss of the capital caused the enemy to with¬ 
draw from all their positions in Arracan. The pri¬ 
mary object of the expedition was thus attained ; 
but the ulterior design, of marching General Mor¬ 
rison’s army across the mountains to join that of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, was found to be imprac¬ 
ticable. This disappointment wa.s not the worst 
misfortune which befel the army of Arracan. The 
enemy had been vanquished, but a very largo jior- 
tion of the victors were doomed to perish under the 
visitations of disease. The rainy season brought 
with it fever and dysentery, and their ravages carried 
away vast numbers which the sword liad spared and 
fatigue had left unsubdued. The prevalence of dis¬ 
ease was all but universal; and it was at last 
deemed expedient to withdraw the troops alto¬ 
gether, leaving divisions of them on the islands of 
Cheduba and Ramee, and on the opposite coast of 
Sandowy, at which places the climate appeared to 

* General Morrison bore strong testimony to tbc ardour dis¬ 
played by officers and men throughout this campaign. The 
following may be quoted as an instance of the devotedness to 
duty which prevailed" If ever instances of mental energy 
triumphing over bodily infirmity were exemplified, they have been 
displayed by Colonel Gardner, of the 2nd Local Horse, wlio, on 
each occasion when there was a probability of his cavalry being 
engaged, caused himself to be removed from his palanquin, to be 
placed on his horse, though so weakened by long sickness as to 
be unable for any long time to prolong the exertion." Of such 
examples the Indian service has produced many. 
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CHAP. XXVI. bo more favourable to the enjoyment of boaltb tlian 

in the rest of tiic country. 

Tbo aniiy uiulor Sir Arcbibaltl Campbell was left 
at Proine, waithijr tbe abatement of the rains and 
inundations. On the return of the season for active 
operations, inti-llif?ence was obtained of the approach 
of a large Ibirmese force. Immediate hostilities, 
however, were averted by the arrival of an answer 
not unfavourable to an overture for negotiation wliicli 
the British general bad made to the Burmese go¬ 
vernment some time before. Tbe deputation charged 
with the care of the letter proposed that two British 
ofticers should in return pay a visit to the Bnnnesc 
commander-in-ebief. Sir Archibald Campbell as¬ 
sented, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Tidy, deputy 
adjutant-general, and Lieutenant William Smith, of 
the royal navy, were appointed to the missitui. 
Tlic result was, tbe conclusion of an armistice till 
tbe 18th of October. It was therein provided 
that the first minister of the king of Ava should 
moot tbe British coinmander-in-cliief at a place 
mid-way between the ]>ositions of tbo two camps. 
The meeting acconlingly took place. The first 
interview was one of ceremony At tlio second 
the negotiators entered on business. Sir Archibald 
Campbell declared the terms on which ho was ready 
to conclude a treaty of peace and evacuate the 
country. He required that the court of Ava should 
abstain from interference with Cachar, Manipur, and 
Assam; should cede Assam to the British govern- 
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nient, and pay two crores of rupees as an indeinni- chap.xxvi. 
fication for the expen.ses of the war; one imnio- 
diately, the other at a fiiturc period, tlie Teiiasserini 
provinces being retained till its liquidation. The 
Burmese endeavoured to evade the questions in dis- 
])ute, and modestly requested that the English 
would quit the country without making any stipu¬ 
lations for their own benefit, and leave their claims 
to the generosity of the ruler of Ava. After a dis¬ 
cussion, alike tedious and frivolous, an extension of 
the armistice to the 2nd of November was requested 
by the Burmese deputies, under pretence of applying 
for their master s commands with regard to the pro¬ 
posed tenns. This was granted, and thus ended a 
conference, the preparations and conduct of which 
had been arranged witli the most scrupulous rcganl 
to the preservation of the formal dignity of the na¬ 
tive diplomatists, and of tlie “ king of the white 
elephants” whom they represented.* The ultimate 

* Major Snodgrass says “ On the day appointed, the com¬ 
missioners, with their respective guards, were encamped on the 
plain of Neoun-ben-zeik, at the distance of nearly a mile asunder, 
and in the intermediate space, equidistant from both camps, a 
house had been prepared as a place of conference. 'I’he neccssnr)’ 
arrangements and formalities of the meeting were then stipulated 
for by subordinate officers with the most scrupulous exactness, 
tenaciously adhering to the most trivial points of form, and care¬ 
fully guarding against any tiling that might be construed into an 
acknowledgment of the slightest inferiority. At length, all points 
being satisfactorily adjusted, both parties, leaving camp at the 
same moment, met in front of the conference house, where 
sliaking of hands and every demonstration of amicable feeling 
having passed, the parties entered the house and sat down on 
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cfiAP.xxvi. result was not more satisfactory. The court of 
Ava would concede neitlier money nor territory; 

two rows of chairs fronting each other ; the Woongccs nnd their 
suite, in all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain of nobility and 
(Ircsscil in their splendid court dresses, evidently doing grievous 
penance in scats they had never been accustomed to, tlmt no 
difterence might appear, even in the most trifling particular, be¬ 
tween the |)artics; and so obscnnng and tenacious were they on 
this point, tliat scarcely a movement could be made without a 
corresponding one on their side; and their great aim seemed to 
he to shew the most perfect knowledge of our customs and 
manners,’*—Narrative, pp. 215 to 217. In corroboratiun of the 
last remark, Major Snodgrass subsequently says Nothing 
was more striking during the conference than the anxiety of the 
chiefs to shew themselves well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of Kiiropcaii nations, and of tlicir own claim to rank in 
every respect as high as any of them in the scale of society^ 
taking ever)* opjiortiinily of rc|>cating the words, in allusion to 
their own countr>* and Kngland, ' the Uvo great and civilized 
nations,* rcjwobating the putting to death of prisoners, and many 
other barbarous nets they arc in the constant practice of. Upon 
the whole, however, they conducted themselves with much dis¬ 
cretion and good humour, and we parted on the most friendly 
terms. They dined with Sir Arehihald Campbell previous to their 
dcjiarture, comporting themselves at table witli ease and pro- 
priet)', narrowly obser%*ing every motion of their entertainers, and 
shewing amazing quickness in following their example. They 
freely partook of every thing on the table: a bam in particular 
seemed to be much relished, and at the Kcc Woongcc^s request 
W'as made over to him ns a present; but either from taste, or re- 
ifpcct to the orders of the king which forbid the use of wine and 
spirituous liquors, they drank sparingly, once or twice only filling 
tlicir glasses to the toasts that were proposed. It may l>c ques¬ 
tioned whether or not their lordships would have been so abste¬ 
mious in private, as the lower orders are so excessively fond of 
liquor of every description tliat they never hesitate when in their 
power to disobey an order the penalty of which is death/*— 
Pages 222, 223. In illustration of what is said of the ** good 
humour" of the Uunnese chiefs, it must be mentioned that tlicir 
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and, at tlic expiration of the armistice, Iiostilities chap.xxvi. 
were resumed.* — 

The first movement of any importance was disas¬ 
trous to the English. The Bm-mese having jnislied 
forward a division to Watty-goon, a few miles from 
Promo, a body of native infantry, with the view of 
dislodging them, wa.s dispatched to act on the loft, 
while another body was to attack them in front. 

Both parties were unsuccessful; and Colonel 


detection in a ino.«t outrageous falsehood did not in tlie least di>- 
turb It. Having referred as a precedent to a |>eace concluded 
with the Chinese under circumstances, as tlicy asserted, nearly 
similar tothose then cxistingbetween tlicinsclves and the Britisb— 
the latter having conquered a large portion of the Burmese do¬ 
minions. ^d being prepared to marcli upon their capital, they 
were reminded that liistory did not bear out their assertion, but. 
on the coiitrar)'. recorded that the Chinese army which invaded 
Ava had been routed and literally put to the sword; but the 
exposure, so far from disconcerting them, only gave occasion to 
the display of their mirth. ” They laughed heartily/' says Major 
Snodgrass, » at being detected by our knowledge of the fact." 
By the same writer they are accused of making, in the course of 
the discussion, many •' frivolous and absurd excuses, in which a 
scrupulous regard to trutli was little attended to, as was fully proved 
to them without in any way affronting or offending their feelings, 
truth being by them scarcely rated as a virtue.” 

1 he determination of the court of Ara was communicated 
by the chiefs who liad managed the negotiation in these terms :— 
If you sincerely want peace, and our former friendship re¬ 
established, according to Burmese custom, empty your hands of 
what you have, and then if you ask it, we wll be on friendly 
terms with you, and send our petition for the release of your 
English prisoners, and send them down to you. However, after 
tlie termination of the armistice between us, if you shew any in¬ 
clination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or 
any territory from us, you arc to consider our friendship at an 
end. This is Burman custom." 
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CHAP.XXVI. I\rD(»wolL who led one of tlioni, was shot through 
the head. A third hoily, whicli had been dispatched 
by way of Saa^io, to afford sup)>ort if required, fell 
in with part of the Burmese army, tlien in ])ursuit 
of Colonel M‘Dowell’s force, wijo immediately fled ; 
but the Britisli |)arty, being unable to learn any 
thing of the troojis wlilch they had been sent to 
support, marched back to Promo without effecting 
any thing further. This disjister occurring imine- 
iliately after the interniption of the negotiations, 
tended to support the confidence of the enemy and 
encourage them to persevere. 

Tlie Bui*mese army continued to advance towards 
the British lines, throwing up entrenchments and 
stockades as it jircceetled: but its slowness to at¬ 
tack <lisappointed the British general, who conse- 
(lueiitly <letermined to become the assailant. On 
A. D. 1623 . the 30th of November prejiarations were made for 
a general attack upon every jiart of the enemy’s 
line, and on the 1st of December it took ]>lacc, the 
oj)enitions by land being aided by the flotilla, now 
uiuler the command of Sir James Brisbane. Two 
columns of attack were formed ; one under Briga¬ 
dier-General Cotton, the otlier accompanied by Sir 
Arcliibald Campbell. As soon as they were in 
motion, the naval force commenced a cannonade, 
and this so disconcerted the enemy, that thepicquets 
of liis left were withdrawn, and his position left ex-* 
posed in that quarter to any sudden attack. Gene¬ 
ral Cottons column first reached the enemy’s line, 
Mhich consisted of a series of stockades, which ho 
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at once assaulted, and in less than ten minutes car- chap. xxvi. 
ried. Panic and confusion then seized tlie masses 
within the works, and great slaughter followed. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s column pushing raj)idly for¬ 
ward in the rear, met the flying masses endeavour¬ 
ing to cross the river, and opening the horse artillery 
upon tliem, did dreadful execution. Among those 
who fell within the works was the aged commander, 

Maha Neniiou, who, under the burden of seventy- 
live years had been carried in a litter from point to 
point, to endeavour by his presence and encourage¬ 
ment to sustain the energy of his men.* 

On the 2nd of December the British force was again a. d. isi:.. 
in motion. The object of attack was the enemy’s 
centre, which was strongly entrenched amid hills inac- 

* Major Snodgrass relates that on this occasion the Burmese 
were aided by some extraordinary auxiliaries. “ In addition,” 
says he, ” to a numerous list of chobwas and petty princes, tlicsc 
leaders were accompanied by three young and handsome women 
of high rank, who were believed, by their superstitious countrj’men 
[the Shans] to be endowed not ouly with the gift of prophecy and 
foreknowledge, but to possess the miraculous power of turning 
.'isidc tlie IkiUs of the English, rendering them wholly innocent 
or harmless, niesc amazons, dressed in warlike costume, rode 
constantly among the troops, inspiring them with courage and 
ardent wishes for an early meeting with their foe.” The supema- 
ture of these females was, however, inadequate even to their own 
protection. One of them was found mortally wounded by a 
bullet in the breast, and carried to a hut in the rear, where 
she teon expired. While another was crossing the Nawine river 
with part of her flying followers, a shrapnell exploded over her 
head and she fell from her horse into the water, but whetlicr she 
was killed, or that her fall was the result of alarm, could not be 
ascertained, as she was immediately carried oflT by her fol¬ 
lowers. 
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cuAP.xxvi. ccssil)le by laml, except by one narrow pathway de¬ 
fended by seven pieces of artillery, wliilc the river was 
commanded by several batteries of licavy ordnance. 
Sir James lirisbane moved forward with the flotilla 
and cannonaded the works from the river. On the 
land side, after the enemy’s posts had been driven 
in and sufficient impression had been made on the 
works by artillery and rockets, a brigade, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Sale, consisting of the King’s 
13th and 38th regiments, under Major llowictt and 
Major Fritli, advanced by the trench to storm the 
heights in front, while some companies of the 87th 
])rocccded through tlie jungle to the right. Scarcely 
a shot was fired in return of the enemy’s continued 
volleys. The 38th led the way in entering the en- 
trenclinicnts on the heights, and the assailants, 
driving the enemy from hill to hill, secured to the 
British the whole of tlie position, which was nearly 
three miles in extent. During the attack, the flotilla, 
]tushing past the works, succeeded in capturing all 
the boats and stores which had been brought down 
for the use of the Burmese army. 

The right corps of that army still maintained its 
j)osition. On the 5th it was attacked in flank and 
rear, while the batteries and boats of the British 
force cannonaded in front, and after a feeble resist¬ 
ance the position was evacuated, the enemy retiring 
to a second lino of stockades, from which they Avero 
(piickly dislodged; when, disheartened, disiiorsed, 
and broken, they tied in all directions through the 
Avoods. 
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The British army now advanced, the enemy chap. 
flying before tliem and abandoning, witliout an 
effort, defences which could not have been taken 
Avithout severe loss. But the success of the 
victors was not unattended by circumstances of 
discouragement. Their march was sometimes 
arrested by heavy rains, rendering the country 
impassable; sickness, in the awful form of spas¬ 
modic cholera, made its appearance; and on one 
occasion the European troojjs were comi)ollod to 
iialt from the total failure of the sui)ply of animal 
food.* The cxj)ccted co-operation of the army of 

• Some of the horrors of the march arc depicted in the foU 
lowing extracts from Major Snodgrass’s journalDecember 
19th. Marched to Alcaday, where a scene of misery and death 
awaited us. Within and around the stockades, the ground was 
strewed with dead and dying, lying promiscuously together, the 
victims of wounds, disease, and want. Here and there a smtill 
wliitc pagoda marked where a man of rank lay buried; while 
numerous new-made graves plaiiJy denoted that what we saw 
was merely the small remnant of mortality wliich the hurried de¬ 
parture of the enemy had prevented them from burying. The 
beach and neighbouring jungles were filled with dogs and vul¬ 
tures, whose growling and screaming, added to the pestilential 
smell of the place, rendered our situation far from jdcasant. 

Here and there a faithful dog might be seen stretched out and 
moaning over a new-made grave, or watcliing by the side of his 
still breathing master; but by far the greater number, deprived 
of the hand that fed them, went prowling with the vultures 
among the dead, or lay upon the sand glutted with their foul re¬ 
past. As if this scene of deatli had not sufficed, fresh Ijorrors 
were added to it by the sanguinary leaders of these unhappy men. 

Several gibbets were found erected about llie stockades, each 
bearing the mouldering remains of three or four crucified victims, 
tlius cruelly put to dcatli—for, perhaps, no greater crime than 
that of waudvriog from their post in search of food, or, at the 
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c iiAi’.xxvi. An-ncan was not obtained, and tliou^h everywhere 
triumphant, the British jreneral could not bo free 
A, I). is 2 .>. from anxiety. At the latter end of December the 
Burmese ]»roj)ose<l to treat for peace, an event 
which it was to be ]>resnmed could not be disa^ee- 
ablc to eitljor party. The ]>roposal was entertained, 
but the army continued its inarcli to Patanagoh, 
<*p]tositc tlie Burmese entrenchments of Mellooii. 
(\mtinued communications, having reference to the 
proposed peace, were here carried on. Sir Arcliibald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Robertson, who 
had been ajipointed civil commissioner in Pegu and 
Ava, and also by Sir James Brisbane. After much 
discussion a treaty was agreed to, upon the terms 

\'cry worst, for having folIoM'ctl the example of their chiefs in 
from llic enemy. Marched two miles in udrance of 

Mcaday, in the vnin hope of getting away from the field of death. 
For fifty miles up the river, and all along tlic road hy which the 
enemy retired, similar horrors presciite<l thcmjiclves; and on some 
of our grounds of encampment, it was difiicult to find room for 
pitching the tents without j)rcviously removing some dead bodies 

from the spot. 21st, The country through which wc 

passed was wholly dc]x)pulntcd, and the villages cither burned or 
laid in ruins; not a head of cattle, or, indeed, a living tiling, cx- 
cept the sick and dying stragglers from the Hurmese army, was 
met with in the march. Wc appeared to traverse a vast wilder¬ 
ness from which mankind had fled ; and our little camp of two 
thousand men seemed but a speck in the desolate and dreary 
waste that surrounded it, calling forth at times an irksome feeling 
which could with difficulty be repressed, at the situation of a 
handful of men in the heart of an extensive empire, pushing 
boldly foi^vard to the capital, still three hundred miles distant, in 
defiance of an enemy whose force still outnumbered ours in a ten¬ 
fold ratio, and Mithout a hope of further reinforcement from our 
distant ships and dcp6u.’*—Narmtivc, pp, 253—25C. 
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fornierly })roj)oseil by tbe British authorities, ex- ciiap.xxvi. 
cej)ting that the provinces of Ye, Tavai, and Mor- 
gui were added to the territorial cessions, and the 
pecuniary payment reduced from two crores to one. 

The English copy of the treaty was signed on the 

2nd of Januar)’, tbe Burmese copy on the 3rd ; and a. D. 1820. 

an armistice was concluded till the 18th, to allow 

time for obtaining the ratification of the king. 

The ratification was not received by the appointed 
time, and the Burmese commissioners then oftcred 
to pay an instalment of five lacs of ruj)ees, and to 
give liostages for the safe retum of the Englisli 
prisoners from Ava, provided the British force 
would return to Prome, or at least agree to a fur¬ 
ther susj)cnsion of hostilities for a few days. The 
British commissioners jieremptorily refused to re¬ 
treat, and declined undertaking to abstain from 
hostilities, except on condition of the Burmese 
evacuating Melloon within thirty-six hours and 
retiring uj)on Ava ; tlie marcli of the British army, 
however, not to be suspended until the receij)t 
of the ratified treaty. This proposal was in return 
rejected by the Burmese, and hostilities rc-com- 
menccd. Batteries were erected opposite the se¬ 
lected parts of attack in the stockade, the heavy 
ordnance was landed from the flotilla, and by ten 
o clock on the morning of the 19th, twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery were ready to open upon the 
enemy’s defences. 

After two hours’ cannonading, the troops intended 
for the assault, who had been j)roviously embarked 
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(iiAP. XXVI. ill boats under tlie superintendence of Captain 
Cliads, began to move. A lirigade, under Colonel 
Sale, was ordered to land below the stockade, and 
attack it by the south-west angle, while tlirec other 
brigades were to land above tlie jilace to attack it 
by the northern face. The boats jmshed off toge¬ 
ther, but the current, aided by a strong wind, car¬ 
ried tlie brigade under Colonel Sale to its destined 
point of atUack before the remaining brigades could 
reach the shore. The troops landed, and iinnic- 
diately formed under Major Frith, Colonel Sale 
having been wounded in the boats. This being 
ellected, without waiting for the landing of tlie other 
brigade-s they rushed on to the assault, entered by 
escalade, and established themselves in the works, 
in the face of upwards of ton thousand men. The 
otlier brigades took the Hying enemy, and coinjileted 
the victory. A (juantity of ordnance and military 
stores was taken, a m.agazine of grain, and sjiccie to 
a large amount.* 

The army on its a<lvance was met by Mr. Price, 
an American missionary, and Mr. Sanford, an 
English surgeon, who bad been ma<lo prisoner, 

* The treaty signed by the British and Bunnese commanders 
was also found in the lines of Mclloon. llus Sir Archibald 
Campbell dispatched by a messenger to the Kcc Wooiigec, 
nccomj)anying it by a note, stating that in the hurry of departure 
from Mclloon it ni)pcnrcd to have been forgotten. The Woongee 
unci his colleague jwlitely returned thanks; but obseiA'cd, that 
the same hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, had 
compelled them to leave behind a large sum of money, which 
tlicy were sure the British genend only waited an opjeortunity of 
returning. 
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who were commissioned from Ava to ascertain tlic cn.\p.xxvi. 
terms of peace. Tliey were informed tliat the terms 
tendered before the capture of ISIclIoon were quite 
open for acceptance, and that with respect to tlie 
pecuniary indemnification, tlie army would retire to 
Itangoon on the pa}Tnent of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, and would evacuate the Burmese territoi-j' 
ui»on the discharge of a second instalment of tlie 
same amount. With tliis answer the delegates re¬ 
turned. 

U])on the 8th of February it was ascertained tliat a.d. is2c.. 
t)ie enemy were a])out five miles in advance on tin* 
road to the city of Pngaliin, and on the 9th the 
Britisli columns moved forward to attack. The 
Burmese anny was commanded by a ]>erson named 
Ta-ya-soo-zang, who had represented to the king of 
Ava that the previous successes of the English were 
owing solely to the incompetence of the geiicmls by 
whom they had been opposed; and that, if an ade¬ 
quate force were placed at his command, he would 
speedily drive the invaders out of tlie country. Tlie 
wishes of the sovereign ensuring belief to these re- 
jiresentations, the army was reinforced by a new 
levy of several thousands, and tlie adviser of the 
measure invested by the royal grace with the title 
of Nawung Thuring (Prince of Sunset), was sent to 
supersede the general previously in command of 
the army. The chief thus honoured was, on the 
9tli of February, at the head of about eighteen 
thousand men ; the British force opposed to him on 
that day fell short of two thousand. The newly- 
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ciiAi’.xxvi. created prince had drawn up his army in the form 
- of a crescent, b(»th its flanks hcu\^ ronsidemhly ad¬ 
vanced, and the main road running directly through 
its centre. This arrangement a]ij)eai-s to have hecn 
fitloptcMl with rcforouco to the iinttire of the country, 
whicli being greatly overgrown with prickly jungle, 
it was diflleult fur large bodies of troops to diverge 
from a direct course, either to the right or to the 
left. The Burmese general, therefore, anticipated 
that the British would advance by the main road, 
till opposed in front, when the wings of the Bur¬ 
mese army might have closed, thus taking them in 
both flanks and in the rear, and for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this he naturally relied on his vast superi¬ 
ority in point of numbers. But if ho tims calculated 
he was deceived. Instead of marching on the 
centre of the enemy, the British commander assailed 
his flanks. The right attack, which was directed by 
Sir Archibald CamiibcU in person, was made by the 
King’s 13th regiment, accompanied by four guns of 
the Bengal horse artillery and a small <letachment 
of the govcrnor-gcncrars liody-guard, and supported 
by the King’s 89th. General Cotton sujiorinteiided 
the attack on the left, which was made by the 
King’s 38tli, supported by the 41st, and accompa¬ 
nied by two guns of the Madras artillcrj’. Colonel 
Parlby, with tlic 43rd Madras Native Infantry, ad¬ 
vanced oil the bank of tlie Irawaddy, on the extreme 
left of the British, to prevent the enemy throwing 
troops upon its rear. 

The enemy received the charge witli tolerable 
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firmness, but were soon obliged to give way. Part chap.xxvi. 
of the troops broken by the 38lh retired into a well- 
constructed field-work, but were so closely pursued 
that they had not time to form for its defence, and 
several hundreds perished at this spot, eitlier pierced 
by the bayonet, or drowned in vain attempts to 
cross the river. When the Bunnese general found 
both his flanks attacked, while the centre was aj)- 
parently not threatened, he pushed forward a column 
on the main road, in the direction of an einiiience 
crowned by a jiagoda lying to the rear of the 
British ; but the sight of the King’s S9th in reserve 
checked their progress and they returned.* It were 
needless to enter further into the details of the en¬ 
gagement of the 9th of February. From tlie mo¬ 
ment when the enemy’s line was broken the fortune 
of the day was decided, and it is enough to record 
that, notwithstanding the great disparity of numbers, 
the result of the conflict was a decisive victory to 
the weaker party, the enemy abandoning Pagahm 
to the British, with all the stores, ordnance, arms, 
and ammunition which it contained. Tlie Burmese 
on this occasion departed from their usual course 
of fighting within barriers, and ventured to dis¬ 
pute for victory in the open field. They met a 
signal and disastrous defeat, and the Prince of 

* It is not easy to reconcile the official report of this engage* 
nient by Sir Archibald Caiopbell with that given by his military 
secretary. Major SDodgrass, the latter representing the whole 
force of the British attack as having been directed against the 

enemy s centre. In the text the official account has been fol* 
lowed. 
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Sunset, wlio had promised to drive the English 
out of his master’s dominions, was fain to seek 
safety for himself in the dark and mazy covert of 

the jungle.* 

The contest was now drawing to a close; but pre¬ 
viously to recording its actual conclusion, it will be 
necessary to direct attention for a moment to some 
ju'oceedings in IVgu. 

A force had been stationed there under Colonel 
IVpper, to protect the province from the irniptions 
of nurman detachments. To check a series of in¬ 
cursions which took i»lacc under the command of 
the former governor of Marteban, Colonel 1 epper, 
late in the year 1825, marched to Shoe-gein on the 
left bank of the Sitang, which he occuiiied without 
resistance. From there he dispatched Lieutenant- 


♦ At one period of the contest the British Commander-in-chief 
was placed in imminent personal danger. In consequence of n 
part)' of troops who preceded them having advanced to skirmish, 
the general and his staff were left upon a plain with a mere 
liandful of men and two or three guns. About sixteen men, who 
were foremost, were suddenly charged by a mass of Munyporc 
horse. The bugle sounded to close, but the men were too few to 
make head against the cavalry, and tliey retired upon the guns. 
In this, however, they would scarcely have succeeded, if tlic 
subahdar major of the body-guard, with the jeroadar and 
seven troojwrs, the personal escort of the commander-in-chief, 
had not interposed to cover their retreat. Dashing past the re¬ 
treating men to the right and left, the troopers deployed in their 
rear, and with extraordinary coolness kept the Munyporc force in 
check, falling back gradually till within range of the guns, 'rhey 
then filed off to make way for the guns to open, wliicb they did 
with grape and shrapneU most effectively. This anecdote, so 
honourable to those who form the subject of it, is preserved in a 
privTitc communication to the Calcutta Gazette. 
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Colonel Conrv, witli a body of light infantrv, tocnAP.xxvi. 

reduce a Hmnian post bearing the name of tlie river, 

and situate between Tongo and .Marteban. The 

attempt failed, and the commanding officer was 

killed. Colonel Pepper then proceeded against 

the jdace with a stronger force, which he divided 

into three columns of attack. They advanced 
0 • 

simultaneously, and succeeded in carrying the works, 
whicli were subsequently destroyed. This conflict 
was attended by severe loss on botli sides. Among 
tlie killed on the side of tlie ICnglish were two of 
the officers commanding columns. Captain Cursham 
and Caidain Stedman, while the third, Alajor 
Home, was severely wounded ; Colonel I’epi)(*r also 
was among the sufferers from wounds. The eiu'inv. 
however, continue<l troublesome, and slujrtly after 
the capture of the stockade of Sitang made a vif»'or- 
ous attack iijion a British p«)st at Mikow, which 
maintained the communication between Pegu and 
Shoe-gein; but the attempt was most gallantly re- 
jiulsed by the young officer in command, Ensign 
Clarke, of the 3rd Madras Native Infantry, with a 
small detachment of that regiment. 

Sir Arcliibald Campbell was in full march towards 
the capital of the Bunnese empire, when lie wa.s 
met by Mr. Price and Mr. Sanford, announ¬ 
cing the accession of the Burman sovereign to the 
proposed terms; but as no formal ratification of 
the treaty was received, the advance of the British 
army was not interrupted. Mr. Price returned to 
Ava to procure the necessary ratification, and again 
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cMAP.xxvi.met the amiy (being then aecompanica by the 
lJumiose conniiissioners) at Yandabo, within foui 
days march of the capital. The war was now at 
an end, fur the IJunnesc agents brought not only 
the ratified treaty, but the sum of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand rupees as the first instalment of the amount 

thereby stijudated to bo ]>aid.* 

The main provisions of the treaty have been 
already mentioned. It consisted of eleven articles, 
which number was increased by the addition of a 
su])plcmentary one. They provided that there 
shmdd be ])erpetual peace and friendship between 
the two states, and for the abrogation of all claims, 
on the part of the King of Ava, to Assam, Cachan, 
and Jynteea. With regard to Manipur, it v.as 
stipulated that should Cumber Singh desire to re¬ 
turn to the country, he should be recognized by the 
King of Ava as rajah thereof. The title of Cumber 
Singh wa.s certainly not of the clearest, and he was 
indebted for the support of the British government, 
not to the justice of his pretensions, but to the 
assistance which he had been able to render his 
jiatrons. The limits of the territories of the “two 
great nations,” as, in imitation of the language of 
the Burmese di{)loniatists, they were termed, w'ore 

* Major Snodgrass states, that on the previous visit of Messrs* 
Price and Sanford to the British camp, it was explained that 
every thing demanded was in readiness to be delivered* but that 
the king demurred about letting the cash out of his hands* from 
an idea that, after its payment, we should still keep his country, 
os under similar circumstances he would himself most assuredly 
have done 
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tlius fixed ; the British government were to retain chap xxvi 
the conquered provinces of Arracan, comjwehend- — 
ing the four divisions of Arracan pro])er, llamree, 

Cheduba, and Sandowj'; and the UnnoupectoMunien, 
or Arracan mountains, described in the treaty as 
kno^vn in Arracan by the name of the Yeoumatoung 
or Pokhinglonng range, were to form the boundary 
on that side. Any doubts regarding tlie line were 
to be settled by commissioners, who, it was ex¬ 
pressly provided, should be “suitable and coitc- 
s].onding in rank.” The Burmese government also 
agreed to cede the conquered provinces of Yeh, 

Tavoy, Mergui, and Tennasseriin, with tlie islands 
:ind dependencies appertaining thereto, marking 
the Salouii river as tlie line of demarcation 
on that frontier. A crorc of nipees were to be 
paid by the Burmese to the Britisli government, 
one quarter immediately, whereupon tlie British 
army was to retire to Rangoon; another quarter in 
a hundred days, upon which second i)a}Tnent being 
made, the British army was to cpiit the dominions 
of the King of Ava; a third quarter at the end of 
one year from the conclusion of the treaty, and the 
remainder at tlie expiration of two years from the 
same period. This contribution was stated to bo 
made, not merely as a partial indemnification to the 
ritish government for the expenses of tlie war, 
ut a BO in proof of the sincere disjiosition of the 
umitse government to maintain the relations of 
peace and amity between the two nations.” No 
person, whether native or foreigner, was to be nio- 

o 2 
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CHAi’.xxvi. lested by citlier party on account of the part uhich 

- he “ liad taken, or liad been coni]>ellcd to take,” in 

the war. An accredited minister from each state was 
to reside at tlic court of tlie other, with an escort of 
fifty men; and a commercial treaty, upon principles 
of recijirocai advantage, wa-s to be framed. All 
public and private debts contracted previously to 
the Mar, by either government or its subjects with 
the other government or its subjects, were recog¬ 
nized and liquidated; the property of British sub¬ 
jects dying in the Bunnese territories was, in the 
absence of legal heir, to be placed in the hands of 
tlie British resilient or consul, to be disposed of 
accoi-diiig to the tenour of the liritish law; and the 
property of Burmese subjects dying within the 
British dominions was to be made over to the minis¬ 
ter or other authority delegated by the Burmese 
monarch to the British government. British ships 
in Burmese ports were to bo relieveil from all 
exactions, an<l from all acts of submission not im- 
jiosed upon Bunnese ships in British ports. The 
King of Siam, designated as “the good and faithful 
ally of the British government,” was to particij)atc 
ill the advantages secured to that government; 
and in conclusion, provisions were made for the 
ratification of the treaty, and for the exchange of 
jirisonors. 

The Burmese war was thus brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. Much censure has been passed upon its 
commencement, and upon the manner in which it 
was carried on. With regard to the first point, 
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it is obvious that, as in the war witli Nopaul. the chap.xxvi. 
Britisli government had no clioice but in regard 
to time. War, sooner or later, was rendered in¬ 
evitable by the arrogant and aggressive character of 
the Burmese government : indeed tliere was little 
prospect of postponing, for any period, the com¬ 
mencement of positive hostilities, without incurring 
great dangers and submitting to great sacrifices. 

This is pointed out by the government of tlie dav, in 
a ilefenee of their measures, a<Idresscd to the Court 
of directors towards the latter period of the war.* 

“ It is well worth while,” said they, “ to consider 
a little in detail the immediate and direct sacrifices 
which we must have made to purchase a temj>orary 
and j)recarious peace after the conduct pursued by 
the Bunnese in 1823—24. In the first jdace, we 
must have relinquished our claims to the forest land 
at the back of Kamoo and Gurgunnea, which the 
Company’s elephant-hunters hatl frequented for 
years as a part of the British territory, otherwise the 
op|)osition made by the Burmese, and tlie rej)eated 
seizure and iinjirisonment of the servants belonging 
to one of our public establishments, must necessarily 
have induced frequent angry' and irritating remon¬ 
strances on our part quite incompatible with the 
pennanent maintenance of friendly relations. Se¬ 
condly, we must have tamely abandoned our right 
to an island f which, however inconsiderable in size, 
and actually unproductive, had nevertheless been 
often the subject of notice on the public proceedings, 

* Letter, 23rd December, 1625. t Shapoorce. 
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CHAP.xx^’L and stood recorded as a portion of the British terri- 
tor)'. Thirdly, wc must liavc patiently endured the 
insult and \vrong olTcred to us, in the attack and 
slaughter of a party of the Company’s trooi)S sta¬ 
tioned on Shapooree, no less to preser^-e that -u-hich 
we considered, and had declared to be, our un¬ 
doubted right, than to protect our peaceable subjects 
in the vicinity from murder and plunder. Fourthly, 
we must have witnessed in passive silence the ])as- 
s.age of the Burmese across the natural mountain 
barrier which so distinctly separates the twoemjnres, 
and their intrusion into the plains of Bengal, their 
subjugation of Cachar, a country in its population, 
language, institutions, and geographical position, 
essentially a part of Bengal, and the legitimate 
nijah of which then actually resided under our 
pnitection; and also the establishment of their 
authority in Jynteea, another petty chiefship, which 
had long been intimately connected with, and was 
essentially a dependent of, the British goveniment. 
Finally, we must have tolerated, M'ithout the slight¬ 
est resistance, their occupation of a position which 
placed the richest part of the district of Sylhet and 
the Sudder station itself completely at their mercy, 
in the then state of our military force; which gave 
them the command of the Soorma, as well as the 
Bramahpooter rivers, and which, whatever number 
of troops we might have collected for our defence, 
would have infallibly led to heavy loss of revenue, 
the serious interruption of cultivation, and the per¬ 
manent flight of many of our ryots from their homes, 
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through the dread universally iiisjured by the prox- chap.xxvi. 
imity of that sanguinary, barbarous, and uiipilying 
race. Is it to be believed, when the ])eculiar cha¬ 
racter of the government and people of Ava, and 
the nature of their pretensions on our eastern dis¬ 
tricts, are duly weighed, that in such a state of 
irritating, and to our subjects alarming, contact or 
rather collision, we could Iiave much longer delayed 
to «Iraw the sword in self-defence, whatever extent 
of potty outrage and encroachment we might have 
resolve*] to tolerate in the vain hojieof avoitling the 
necessity of war? Ami if, by the intrusion of this 
arrogant and untractablc race beyond the limits 
whiclj nature liad j)laced between us, mo were force<l 
into a relative position which rendered any long 
maintenance of ])eaceful relations not only preca¬ 
rious, but in truth impracticable, was there any 
tiling at the time in the ])oIiticaI aspect of aflaii-s in 
India, or the condition of our power and resources, 
which could have requireil or justified our overlook¬ 
ing a succession of jiositive, though perhaps, sepa¬ 
rately considered, trifling acts of insult and aggres¬ 
sion, in the idle speculation that, by rccoiii'se to 
temporaiy expedients we might avert the evil that 
inevitably threatened us sooner or later? We con¬ 
fidently answer in the negative. And when we re¬ 
flect on the state of allUirs brought about as above 
by the acts and conduct of the enemy, and not by 
any seeking of ours, we deliberately and conscien¬ 
tiously affirm, notwithstamling all the embarrass¬ 
ment and suflering which have been produced by the 
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CHAr.xxvi. 'var, and to whicli none can be more painfully alive 
than ourselves, that wo should have unworthily sacri¬ 
ficed the high interests committed to our charge, if 
we had longer deferred the ileclaration and vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities against the state of Ava.” 

Such is the defence advanced for not longer de¬ 
ferring the commencement of war with the Bur¬ 
mese. Of the mode in which it was conducted the 
Indian government oftered the following justifica¬ 
tion:—“Tin? accounts which we had received pre¬ 
vious to the month of March, 1824, had distinctly 
appriz(‘d ns that a powerful Burmese army was col¬ 
lecting in Arracan, and wo Judged inoveover, from 
the obstinate character of the people, that there was 
little chanceof their relin(|uishing their (lesigns on the 
Cachar side, although in the fii’st instance rejiulsed. 
At the same time we know too well how titterly 
vain and futile wouhl he any plan for protecting 
Chittagong, Tipporah, and Sylhet, during the ap¬ 
proaching hot weather and rains, bv anv amount of 
force which we could have ventured to station in 
their noxious and pestilential swamps and jungles. 
We felt convinced, therefore, that our only prospect 
of dniwing oH the Burmese from the project of in- 
vjision which we believed them to meditate at that 
* particular sea.son, as the fittest for their purjtosc, 
anil compelling them to direct their attention to 
the defence of their own territory, was the equip¬ 
ment of a powerful expedition, to seize and hold 
temporarily their princi])al seaport, the second town 
of their empire, whence at the sjime time we might 
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hope to teach an inijtrossive and salutary lesson ofciiAP.xxvi. 
our power and resources. Our success in the fii-st of 
the above objects, if not complete, was at least very 
considerable, so much so, that we conscientiously 
believe the Rangoon expedition to have saved the 
Chittagong district from premeditated devastation 
and ruin, if indeed it did not ward off still more 
extensive and alarming mischiefs. We arc finiily 
and deeply persuaded that the invasion of Chitta¬ 
gong was no consequence of our proclamation of 
war, tlie official j)romulgation of which, in all j)ro- 
bability, was utterly unknown to the Burmese. A 
large force liad been for months concentrating in 
AiTacan, by the different routes leading from Ava, 
under the Maha Bundoola, fully bent on invading 
the British territoncs, with the views and motives 
already exjilained in preceding j)aragrapbs. Scarcely 
had the Bundoola crossed the Naef, when the first 
reports reached himself of the appearance of a Bri¬ 
tish armament in Irawaddy, and at the moment 
when the small and inadequate force injudiciously 
left without support at Ramoo was overpowered and 
destroyed, the fall of Rangoon became fully known 
in the Bunnan camp. The above news wa.s mj)idly 
followed by the accounts of our conquest of Che- 
duba and Negrais. It was this intelligence that 
paralyzed the movements of the Bundoola’s really 
formidable army, which induced him to remain at 
Ramoo until he should learn the pleasure of his 
master, the King of Ava (into whoso imagination 
and calculations it had never previously entered for 
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CHAP. xxvT. a moment, that wo sliouhl <lare to attack a princi- 
pal town of his <lominions), and which finally caused 
liis j)recipitatc retreat to Ava, when the repeated 
successes of the Jiritish anns in the vicinity of llan- 
^ronn hrpran to give to the linmiese a juster notion 
of the diameter of their foe.” 

Thegoveninient then proceeded to argue that the 
despatch of an arinainent against ll;nigoon and the 
coasts of Arracan and Tennasseriin was the only mea¬ 
sure calculated to make an early and decided impres¬ 
sion (ui the enemy, and to inspire him with a sense of 
the power and resources of the state with which lie 
was at war ; tliat to divert the attention of the enemy 
from an invasion of the British terrilorj’ reijuired 
the early des]»atch of the expedition directed against 
the Ihirmese country; that tliere was no reason for 
concluding Itangoon was iicculiarly unhealthy dur¬ 
ing the rains, ami that the same sickness which 
attacked the troops at that jilace appeared in Cal¬ 
cutta and in Upper India; that the desertion of the 
country by the inhabitants, and the inconveniences 
and .sufferings consequent on this proceeding, could 
not have been anticipated; that it was necessarj’, 
witli reference to the means of transport, to fit out 
the exjiedition during the continuance of the south¬ 
west monsoon, and that any great delay in dispatch¬ 
ing the annanient would have given the enemy time 
to juepare for defence and for obstructing the passage 
of the river, thereby defeating the important object 
of making an early move upon the cnjiital, and at 
tlie same time subjecting the British troops to hard- 
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ships not less in number or in kind than those which chap.xxvi. 
they actually endured. 

These reasons are not without force; but after 
allowing to them due weight, it must be admitted 
that the expedition was dispatched in almost entire 
ignorance of the circumstances of the country to 
which it was to j)rocccd, and without any adetjuato 
preparation for securing supplies. However impor¬ 
tant it might be to strike a blow at the enemy in tlie 
heart of his own dominions, it cannot be denied 
that the success of the attemj)t was i)laced in great 
iloubt by tlie want of better information and more 
comjilete arrangements. By attention to these 
j)oints, much of the misery which overtook and sub¬ 
dued so many gallant spirits might have been 
averted. As the quarrel with the Burmese was not 
a sudden and unexpected occurrence, it seems 
remarkable that so little had been done towards 
acijuiring some knowledge of a country with which 
it became every year more and more evident that 
the British government would, at some jioriod, be 
engaged in war. Public missions had indeed been 
<lispatchcd, but these, even when favourably re¬ 
ceived, do not furnish the best means of obtaining 
such information as it is desirable in case of war to 
possess; and although jealousy of foreigners enters 
largely into the Burmese character, much might 
have been effected by the judicious emplojTuent of 
private agents. In cases where the necessity for 
definite information can be foreseen, it is obvious that 
its collection should not be postponed to the moment 
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CNAi’.xxvi. when it must be acted upon. It is satisfactory in¬ 
deed that, in tliis instance, the imprudence disj)laYed 
was not productive of irreparable disaster or |)crma- 
neiit injury. The spirit of tlie military and naval forces 
surmounted the difticulties of their situation, and 
thelionour of the llritish arms was ahundantly sus¬ 
tained.* Not less conspicuous than the valour and 

• The surprise given to the JJurmese government and peojilc 
by the MICCCS8CS of the Britisli army has been frequently illus¬ 
trated in the course of the narrative. A verj’ lively picture of 
its < fleets is exhibited by Mr. Judson, nn American missionaryi 
resident, in tlie exercise of his calling, within the liumicse do- 
niinions. It occurs in a statement mode by him to Mr. Crnuford, 
British commissioner in Ava and Pepi. I have frcqucntlv/* 
said Mr. Judson, heard the Prince of Sarawaddi pirothcr to the 
Burmese sovereign] expatiate for half an liour together on this 
subject [war with the English]. His language used to be to tlic 
following puqjort. I render the expressions from the Hurman 
as nceunitcly as I recollect them. ' The English arc the inha¬ 
bitants of a small and remote island. What business have tliey 
to come in ships from so great a disUmcc to dethrone kings and 
take possession of countries they have no right to ? 'Hicy con¬ 
trive to conquer and govern the black strangers with caste (Hin- 
<loos), who have puny frames and no courage, lliey have never 
yet fought with so strong and brave a people as the Buriuans» 
.<<killcd in the use of tlic sword and sjiear. If they once fight 
with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our bravery, 
It will be an example to the black nations who are now slaves to 
the English, and encourage them to throw off their yoke/ ** 
This is a frequent suggestion on the part of the Prince, and the 
waniing which it conveys ought never to be absent from the 
minds of those who govern India. Mr. Judson continued: 
•• About a month before my imprisonment/' which took place on 
the ajiproach of the English, •• the King's sister, already men- 
tioned, said to me in conversation, that it was obvious that the 
English were afraid to fight; that their conduct on the frontier was 
mean and cowardly; that they were always disposed to treat and 
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military skill of the invaders, was the niodoratiou chap.xxvi. 
with which they used their success. No opportu- 


not to fight —a striking eridence of fear or weakness in native 
eyes—" and that upon some occasions when the Bunuan and 
British troops met, the British officers held up their hands to en¬ 
treat the Burmans not to advance. She insisted that the \vhole 
conduct of the British for some time past indicated unequivocal 
symptoms of fear. She added, * we shall now fight ccrtainlj% 
and will no longer be dissuaded. The new govemor-geocral 
acts foolishly; he is afraid of us, and attempts to coax us, yet 
continues the usual course of aggression and encroachment/ 
Mr. Judson says, with reference to these opinions, “ I have heard 
the dependents of the chief ministers and other subordinate otfi« 
cers of government on innumerable occasions express similar sen¬ 
timents on a war with the Britisli to those which 1 have ascribed 
to the Prince of Sarawaddi and tlie Princess/’ In the presence of 
the latter, iMr. Judson says, *' I was once consulted by her 
officers on the practicability of conquering Bengal. My reply 
was, that it was as difficult for the Burmans to conquer 
Bengal ?is for the English to conquer Ava, which c.xpression was 
viewed by the Burmans as affording as strong iui uflirmation of the 
impracticability of the scheme as words could convey. Their 
answer was, ' Vou do not believe just now ; in a little w hile you 
will be convinced/ llus conversation, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, look place in March or April, 1824, after the march of 
Bundoola^s army, which was the subject of discourse when iny 
opinion was asked/’ 


Such were the hopes and expectations of tlie Burmese pre¬ 
viously to their experience of British prowess. Of the European 
troops they had a mean opinion, regarding them as '' luxurious 
and effeminate, incapable of standing the fatigues of war, and 
therefore imable to contend with a people hardy like them¬ 
selves. It is now proper to bring their later opinions into con¬ 
trast with their earlier as exhibited in the passages already quoted. 
In answer to the question, what is their present opinion of 
European troops Mr. Judson said, they consider them 
nearly invincible, fierce, and blood-thirsty, and discovering al¬ 
most supernatural powers. I have heard them compare them 
in action to a particular class of demons, called Balu, tliat, ac- 
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CHAP.xxvi. nity for negotiation was neglected or put aside 
■ opportunity was even sought, and while the eon- 

coniing toBurmMi notions feed on homan flesh They have 
comi.arcd the rapidity of their movements to a whirlwind. Ihe 
skill of Europeans in the use of nrtillcr)-. and csiiecially m that 
of rockets and shells, astonishes them, and is incomi.rchens.blc to 
tlicm I should add. that tlic forhcaraiice and moderation of 
the European troops after victor)-, and tlieir obedience to command 
and regularit)- of discipline, is a subject of adminition with them. 
Tlie next question put to Mr. Judson related to the period when 
the revolution of opinion took place. He answered : *■ 1 he first 
circumstance of the war which made a deep iinprcs.-^ion on the 
Ihirman court was the sudden and complete destruction, to use 
the language of tlic Burmans themselves, of the Thongba Woon- 
ghcc and his part)', of about one thousand men. in a stockade 
near Itangoon. I heard from a Burmese who was present in the 
action, and who. for some political offence, on his return to Ava. 
became my fellow-prisoner, that this was effected by about three 
hundred Europeans. The court, being displca.scd with the proems, 
tination of Kce Woonghce. had sent Thongba Woonghec. a brave 
but hot-headed man. to supersede him. 'lliia person was de¬ 
termined to fight. He sent. I tliink. on Armenian ns a spy to 
Rangoon, who brought Imck news that the English were pre¬ 
paring to attack his stockade. 'ITic messenger was put to death 
for bringing accounts tending to discourage the troops, but the 
execution wa-s hardly over when the British troops presented 
themselves before tlic stockade. My iifformant and other persons 
afterwards gave a most appalling account of the attack of the 
Balus, ns they called them, llic gate of the stockade was choked 
up hy the runaways, and almost every man in it put to death hy 
the bayonet. Hiongba Woonghce was killed in the flight by one 
of his own people, lliis mode of attack was totally contrary to 
all that the Burmans knew of war, and struck them with con- 


stemation. They stated that, when one of the assailants was 
killed another immediately took his place, and that they were not 
to be discouraged from advancing even by wounds, so that it 
was in vain to contend with such an enemy. 'I'hcir imaginations 
were so wrought upon, that to these particulars they added many 
fabulous ones—such ns that the Europeans continued to advance 
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querors were pursuing an almost unintormj)to«l ciiap.xwi. 
career of victory, the vanquishc»l were, on every 

after tbeir hands had been chopped ofl’ in scrambling o\*cr the 
stockades—that the arms and legs of the wounded were care- 
fully picked up and replaced by the English surgeons, who were 
represented to be as skilful as the warriors were bold/’ 

Such were the effects of the success of the British arms. Had 
the invaders been compelled to yield to the difficulties by which 
they were surrounded, the arrog;incc and vaunting presumption 
of tlie Burmese would have been inflamed to a pitch of fren7Y. 

Mr. Jodson is not the only witness to the feelings of the Bur¬ 
mese in tins respect. Mr. John Laird, a native of Scotland, who 
resided several years in the Burmese dominions for commercial 
purj)oses, made the following statement to Mr. Crauford : — 

" When I was in Ava, for the second time, in 1823, I was pre¬ 
sent at an evening levee of the King. Tlie late Bundoola mid 
several of his officers, who had just arrived from the coiKpicst of 
Assam, W'crc there. They had on their heads gold-wrouglit 
handkerchiefs, part of the plunder of Assam, The King took 
them off their heads and admired them. One of the atunvans 
said to the King, ' Your Majesty’s dominions now extend to the 
northern sea; there never was so great a King as your Ma¬ 
jesty/ The King smiled, and asked if in las new' acquisitions 
there was any port of trade for large ships. It Nvas answered, 
that there w*as not, but that there was a considerable inlaiid trailc 
W'ith Bengal by boats* Ulic King then ordered that a proper 
person should be appointed shah bandar, for the collection of his 
revenues in Assam. Bundoola now presented the King with two 
English dogs which had been taken, and proceeded to mention 
what number of prisoners he had brought, as well as the hostages 
and presents from the native prince >vhom he had left in autho¬ 
rity. Bundoola said, ' I pursued the fugitives across the Bra- 
mahpootcr into the British territory; but as the English are on 
terms of friendship with your Majesty, and you derive a large 
revenue from their trade to llangoon, I retired. But if your 
Majesty desires to have Bengal, I will conquer it for you, and will 
only require for this purpose the kuiasp or strangers, and not a 
single Burman.’So confident was the Bundoola of being able 
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CHAP. XXVI. convenient occasion, invited to accept terms of 
accommodation, and thereby free their country from 
the pi'esence of a hostile force. Almost within 
si'dit of the seat of the Burmese government, the 
British general consente<l to the same terms which 
liatl been proposed and professedly accepted long 
lit.forc—thus voluntarily relimpiishing for himself 
and his men the proud triumph which awaited tliem 
of occupying the capital of the foe, and dictating 
from thence the conditions of peace. The notorious 
faithlessness of the enemy would well have justified 
the infliction of this penalty of extreme humiliation. 
There was no claim for abatement or mitigation in 
tlie .slightest degree. Without the power of resist¬ 
ing, the enemy was equally Avithout a title for 
demanding the smallest exercise of forbearance.* 

to porform whnt lie siipgcstcd, that, according to a statement of 
Major Snodpra-ss. ho marched into Armc.nn provided with poldc-n 
fetters, in which the governor-penend of India was to be led cap- 
tivc to Ava. 

♦ On the policy of abstaining from the occupation of Anti , 
Major Snodgrass offers tlic following opinion“ 'IV conquest 
of the capital of Alompra, it was urged by some who took a more 
general view of the case [the «Titcr had been speaking of the dis¬ 
appointment of the soldiery], would have had a pood effect upon 
the whole eastern world; and its reduction would no doubt ImA’C 
been desirable, could all the advantages of the pence concluded at 
Yandaboo have been guaranteed on our arrival there; hut those 
best acquainted with the strange people wc had to deal with are 
well aware that every sacrifice they were disposed to make was to 
ensure the prcscmition of the city ; that once subdued, the court 
would have fled for a season to some distant pail of their exten¬ 
sive empire, and have left the Indian government the mere honour 
of having conquered a country which they could not retain, and 
from which nccc.«sity would soon compel Uicm to retire without 
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In estimating the value of tlio advantages scoured chap. xxvi. 
to the British empire in India, the security result- 


gain or profit* and with the ruinous burden of the expenses of the war 
wholly upon their own shoulders, instead of the many advantages 
that must attend the acceptance of their terms. Nor could it even 
be urged that celerity*of movement might have enabled us to reach 
the capital before the court had left it. The very idea of attempt¬ 
ing to cope in that point with men who can change their places 
of abode witli the facility of Bedouin Arabs was preposterous. 
Tliat Ava would have fallen, no man will doubt. TaJ<cn most 
assuredly it would have been had the attempt been made, and per¬ 
haps a handsome booty might have enriched the captors; but 
this could only have been attempted at a great political risk, and 
the probable sacrifice of every object for which the government of 
India hud been so long contending, for we should undoubtedly 
have found neither king nor ministers to treat with, and with all 
the honour and glory of subduing the capital, wc should most 
probably have occupied merely the deserted space within its 
walls.*' Narrative, pp. 284, 285. Few persons %vill agree io the 
gloomy anticipations entertained by the author of this passage oi 
to the consequences of striking one additional blow heavier and 
more dispiriting than any which the enemy had previously re¬ 
ceived. The space M'ithin the walls of Ava might have been 
deserted, but. as at Rangoon, the industrious part of the popula¬ 
tion would soon have begun to return. Neither king nor ministers 
might have been there, but ere long the fallen foe would have 
manifested a natural anxiety once more to regain possession of 
his capital, and of so much of his country as the moderation of 
his conqueror would spare him. It is idle, however, to waste 
discussion on the subject. It is enough that, in sparing Ava, 
the British authorities vindicated the humanity and gencrosit)' of 
their nation. Tliey were in a position that enabled them to exer¬ 
cise those qualities gracefully, and in perfect accordance with the 
claims of duty, and tliey did exercise them, llieir conduct neciU 

not the support of an untenable defence grounded on cold grounds 
of policy. 

Great alarm had been felt at Ava long before Sir Archibald 
Campbells upproacli. Mr. Judson represents ••the defeat of the 
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cii.MvxxYi. ing from tlic impressive lesson affonled to the Bur¬ 
mese must be foremost. The character of 

tlio territorial acquisitions was not of the most 
(Icsirahlc order—a large ]>ortion of them being 
little more than rock ami jungle. But they were 
not without value, in removing an ambitious and 
gi*as]uiig j>owcr to a distance from the more fertile 
portions of the British dominions, and in substi¬ 
tuting, in some instances, a strong and defensible 
frontier in place of one more open to irruptions.* 

jiundoola in his lines before Rangoon, and his flight to Dona- 
hoed.” as having ” stnick the lJurmans dumb, and for a time 
made tlicm consider their affairs desperate. They thought.” he 
says, •• that the British anny would immediately march uj>on Ava." 
From the same authority, a confirmation is derived of that whicli 
isahundantiy proved by other evidence—the difficulty which the 
Burmese found in understanding the forbearance of the Britisli, 
or even giving credit to its existence. Ihc overture for nego¬ 
tiation made by Sir Archibald Campbell from Promo haffied all 
their powers of conjecture. Mr. Judson says, ” The nine buro- 
pcans who were imprisoned were sent for to translate the letter of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, which perplexed the court extremely, 
the idea of treating in the commanding situation in which he was 
then appearing so utterly unaccountable to them. 'Htcy en¬ 
deavoured to explain it in various ways. Sometimes they imagined 
that he was induced to treat from the prevalence of great sickness 
in the army ; at other times they imagined that the King of Eng¬ 
land had disapproved of the war ; then that the Seiks had risen 
against the English in Upper India: but the most provident 
opinion was, that the King of Cochin-China had sent a fleet of 
fifty sliips to assist the Burmans. Tlic king wont the length of 
sending a despatch boat to the moutli of tl>e Rangoon river to 
ascertain whether the Cochin-Chinesc fleet had actually arrived 
or not.” 

* Tlie contemplated ad>'antagcs of the territorial arrangements 
made by virtue of the treaty, with respect to the British govern- 
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In England the* Burmese war was not popular, chap. xxvi. 
and its jirogross was attended by little of the 


ment, as well as to other parties, are thus enumerated by Mr. H. 
H. Wilson, the distin^shed Oriental scholar, at the conclusion 
of his Historical Sketch of the Burmese War, published soon after 
the conclusion of that war:—-'That the results of the war 
cannot fail to be widely beneficial nill be evident from a con¬ 
sideration of the state of those countries which are now annexed 
to the British empire. Distracted hitherto by incessant feuds, 
and overrun by hostile armies or predatory bands, regions once 
animated by a happy and numerous population had been con¬ 
verted into wide and unwholesome thickets, and ceased not only 
to be the haunts of man, but had become hostile to human life. 
Un<lcr their new masters, Assam. Cachar, Arracan, and the 
Teniiasserim provinces will cxi^erience a tranquillity and security 
they have not known for ages, and must once more assume that 
character of plenty and prosperity which the latter wore when 
the Europeans first visited their coasts, and which tradition and 
the remains of roads and towns, still found in them, indicate were 
equally the enjoyment of all. The contracted territory of the 
Burman kingdom will be productive of little real diminution of 
its resources from the circumstance, already referred to, of the 
desolate condition of the provinces which it has consented to 
relinquish. Its most valuable districts, those along the Irrawaddy 
and at the mouths of that river, arc still untouched; and if the 
lesson the late war has inculcated induce the court of Ava to 
forego schemes of military conquest, and in their room to culti¬ 
vate the ample means of domestic wealth which the forests, the 
fields, and the mines of Ava, and an active and intelligent popu¬ 
lation supply, it will derive from the contest more solid benefits 
than if it had come out of the struggle with undiminished honour 
or augmented rule. The advantage to the British empire of 
India is dependant upon that which its new acquisitions will 
realize, and will he proportioned to their increased prosperitj'. 
A variety of valuable raw produce is procurable, or may be raised 
from the new territories, to be replaced by the manufactures of 
India or of Britain. Indigo, cotton, salt, spices, lac, dying 
woods, timber, antimony, and tin, are among the products of 

H 2 
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CHAP. XXVI. feelings of satisfaction which its general success 
might have been expected to excite. The still lin- 

Arrocan and the Tcnnasscrim coasts, which arc likely to imntc 
enteq>rise and reward industry. Before, however, the capn- 
hilitics of these regions can be turned to full account, the pcojile 
by whom they are tenanted must be raised both in number and 
character, so ns to become productive labourers in their 
countrj', and liberal consumers of the produce of others, 'iluit 
this must be the result of the present order of things cannot bo 
doubted, although any attempt to precipitate so desirable a con* 
summation would only lead to disap{>ointtncnt. T\\c acquisition 
of the southern provinces as well as tlic war itself have brought 
British commerce more immediately in contact with the Burmnn 
kingdom, and are likely to enhance those advantages which have 
hitherto been reaped from it. It will indeed be no unimportant 
benefit to the merchant to be relieved from the vexatious arrogance 
which he heretofore experienced from the officers of the Burmnn 
ports* and which it is not likely they will feel disposed or he por- 
niittcd to rc-nssuinc. The same will be the ease at Siam, the 
trade with which state under the treaty formed w*ith its govern¬ 
ment, and the sentiments of fear and respect which the lute 
events and the proximity of the British |X)wcr must inspire, will 
be conducted hcre<ifter on principles more consistent with the 
practice of polished nations. To commerce, the provinces of 
Cachar and Assam hold out less promising prospects, but they 
arc politically of value, as forming a well-defined and naturally 
strong frontier; and in the approximation Uicy ufTord to 'Fhibet 
and China, it is not impossible that trade may be extended in 
those directions. Even from the intercourse witli the barbarous 
mountain tribes on the frontiers some advantages may be ob- 
tained, which will gradually augment as the people ore brought 
within tlic nearer reach of refinement.** 

'Die progress of improvement, as was anticipated, has been 
slow, 7Tic inhabitants in most parts of the ceded territory arc not 
only rude and unintelligent, hut singularly inactive and untmet* 
able. One probable source of advantage which was not looked 
for has spning up in the accidental discovery of the tea-plant 
growing wild in Assam, llie successful cultivation of an article 
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gering’ imjjressioii of fear for tlic c*onse(|aeuces of ter- chap. xwi. 
rilorial extension, the inadequate |iroj>aratioii with 
which this war was commenced, the ^reat expense hy 
whicli it was attended, and tlio barren and seemingly 
unprofitable character of the country acquired, pro¬ 
bably combined to produce this result. Tlie course 
taken by the govenior-general, however, was suf¬ 
ficiently approved by tlie King’s government to 
warrant lus elevation to an earldom. 

It hjis incidentally been mentioned that, ]>end- 
ing the Burmese war, a treaty was concluded be¬ 
tween the Ilritish government and the King of 
Siam, who, in the treaty with Ava, is recognized as 
“the good and faithful ally” of the former state, 
and as having taken part in the war. The jiart 
taken, however, seems to have been confined to 

fco universaUy consumed in Great Dritain is too obviously desir¬ 
able to allow of such a discovery being permitted to pass unre¬ 
garded. Whether the growth of Assam can com]>ctc witli that of 
China, in what quantities and at what expense tea in the former 
country can be ]>roduccd—these arc questions which the reve¬ 
lations of time only can answer. The prospect is encouraging, 
and the greatest obstacle to success seems to arise from tlie 
cliaracter of the labouring people—an obstacle that will probably 
be overcome by perseverance, aided by the peculiar knowledge of 
the modes of Chinese culture and preparation aiforded by work¬ 
men obtained from tliat country. 

In quitting the subject of the nunneso war, it is proper to 
mention that, in addition to ofhcial documents (which have been 
consulted in every instance excepting where the contrary is stated, 
and to which for this reason particular reference is usually 
omitted), the clear and accurate narrative of Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
that of Major Snodgrass, and every publication of character on 
the subject, have been examined. 
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iiAi'.xxvi. making- plumlering excursions into such of tlie Bur- 
inoso territories as lay conveniently for visitation, 
with little regard to the question whether such ter¬ 
ritories were oocupieil by the English or not, carry¬ 
ing off from them slaves and booty, and writing 
complimentary letters to the British authorities. As, 
however, the services of this “ good and faithful 
ally” of the British govt‘rnment were deemed worthy 
of honourable mention, it may be exiiected tliat 
some notice should bo taken of the instrument by 
which his Majesty of Siam became entitled to be 
referred to in the terms wliich have been quoted. 
The treaty was negotiateil on the part of the Eng¬ 
lish by Major Burney, and conclinled on the 20th 
of July, 182G. After an overture, in the usual lofty 
.strain, premising that “ the powerful lord, who is in 
jjossession of every good and every dignity, the god 
Boodh, who dwells over ever)’ head in the city of 
the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-then- 
sye, incomprehensible to the head and brain,” and 
an inferior potentate described as “ the sacred 
beauty of the royal palace, serene and infallible 
there,” had bestowed their commands upon minis¬ 
ters of high rank, belonging to the “ great and 
sacred kingdom,” to frame a treaty, it is declared 
that the English and Siamese “ engage in friend¬ 
ship, love, and aftection, with mutual truth, sincerity, 
and candour.” After a difluse commentary upon 
this text, a second article provides for the arrange¬ 
ment, by negotiation, of any disputes that might 
arise between the two countries; other articles relate 
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to‘the settlement of boumlaries, and the respect to ciiap.xxvi. 
be paid to them. The protection of merchants in 
their occupation is the subject of multifarious pro¬ 
visions, which it would be tedious to detail. One 
of them may be quoted as an illustration of the 
jealousy of the Siamese. It is jwovided that mer¬ 
chants subject to the English, desiring to come and 
trade in any Siamese country, with which it has not 
been the custom to have trade and intercourse, must 
first go and inquire of the governor of the country. 

“ Sliould any country have no merchandize, the go¬ 
vernor shall inform the shij) that has come to trade 
that there is none. Should any countr)’ have mer¬ 
chandize sufficient for a ship, tlie governor shall 
allow her to come and trade.” Under such a pro¬ 
vision the government of Siam might obviously re¬ 
fuse to ojien to British commerce any j)art of their 
country not j)reviously accessible. Among tlie com¬ 
mercial regulations was one strictly forbidding the 
introduction of opium into Siam or its dependen¬ 
cies, and subjecting it, should the attemj)t be made, 
to confiscation. From another article it might 
be • inferred that written correspondence hail not 
previously been regarded as inviolate from the 
inspection of those for whoso eye it was not 
intended. “ If an Englishman desire to tmiis- 
mit a letter to any person in a Siamese or other 
country, such person only, and no other, shall open 
and look into the letter. If a Siamese desire to 
transmit a letter to any person in an English or 
other country, such person only, and no other, shall 
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CHAP. XXVI. open ami look into the letter.” Other articles re¬ 
lated to tnidc with Qucda (possession of which was 
to he secured to the Siamese), and to tlie protection 
of the Rajah of Perak in his government. Tlie 
terms upon which the commercial intercourse of 
British subjects was to bo regulated wore fixed 
with greater jirecision by a supplementary paper, 
which, as well as the treaty, Avas concluded on 
the j)art of the British government by Major 
Burney. 

To avoid breaking the current of the narrative, 
the notice of two events of some interest, occurring 
during the progress of the Burmese war, has been 
deferred till the history of its operations was com¬ 
plete. To those events it is now necessary to 
advert. 

The earliest of them is of a jiainful and discredit¬ 
able character. About the middle of the year 1824, 
the 47tli Native Infantry had been marched to Bar- 
rackjioro, from which, at a later period of the year, 
they were to proceed to take part in some of the 
(Operations of the Burmese war. To put an army 
in motion in India is a far more difficult process 
than in other parts of the world, where the climate 
is less enervating and the habits of the people less 
peculiar. From the first-named cause, European 
troops re(|uire aids wdiich are neither bestowed nor 
expected elsewhere; from the second, similar assist¬ 
ance is to a certain extent required by a large portion 
of the native troojos. No military force can move 
in India without a large number of beasts of 
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burden. These are requisite, not only for carrying ciiap.xxvi. 
j)rovisions and stores, but also for transjiorting a 
considerable jiortion of the personal baggage of the 
men. The European does not carry even his knap¬ 
sack. The sepoy is not excused from this burden, 
but, in addition to ordinary necessaries, he must find 
means of conveyance for a set of utensils for cook¬ 
ing, with which each man is provided, and these, 
added to his clothing, appointments, and ammu¬ 
nition, would constitute a load which the coinjiara- 
tivcly slender frames of the native troops would be 
altogether unable to bear through a lengthened 
march, more especially if it were to be jierformed, 
as must frequently happen, under unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances. Carriage cattle are, for this reason, of 
prime necessity for the movement of an army; but 
it is to be observed, that the expense of these 
animals, and their drivers, so far as employed for 
the use of the sepoys, had been accustomed to be 
defrayed by the sejioys themselves. 

In the instance under notice, however, no bullocks 
could be provided; none could be liired, and they 
could only be purchased at an extravagant price. 

An application for assistance from the commis¬ 
sariat department was made, but was answered by 
an intimation that the men must provide tlie 
required accommodation for themselves. The 
commanding officer, Colonel Cartwright, however, 
made disbursements from his private funds for 
the purchase of bullocks; and government, on 
learning the deficiency, directed the issue of a 
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cnAP.xxvi. sum of money to aid in supplying it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the remedy wa.s not applied 
till the disease had attained a degree of virulence 
which set at defiance all corrective api)liaiiccs. As 
is usual, too, the experience or apj>rehension of suf- 
ferino’ called before the minds of the discontented 
every incident of their situation which could be con¬ 
strued into a grievance. The men were ordered to 
A.I). iH-'t. appear on parade on the 30th of October, in march¬ 
ing order. The greater part aj)pearcd without their 
knapsacks. The cause of the neglect was demanded, 
and the an.swer was that their knapsjicks were unfit 
to produce. They were infonned that now ones 
were on their way, ami that till their arrival they 
must use the old ones. They refused to produce 
them ; and part of the regiment then declared that 
they would not proceed to Kangoon or elsewhere by 
sea, nor would they move at all unless they were to 
have double batta, the claim for which w.as restetl on 
two grounds—first, that increased pay had been 
given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged in simi¬ 
lar services; secondly, that according to report, every 
thing was very dear in the country to which they 
were going. After some attempts to subdue the pre¬ 
vailing <Iiscontcnt by reasoning. Colonel Cartwright, 
finding these eflbrts vain, and being unable, from the 
number of the mutineers, to take any more vigorous 
measures, dismissed the regiment, and sought the 
advice of General Dalzell. The latter officer pro¬ 
ceeded to Calcutta to consult the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Edward Paget. On his return he ordered 
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a parade to take place at daybreak on the inorninp: ciiap.xxvi. 
of the 1st of November. At this parade all sein- a.d. is»i. 
blance of duty was cast aside, and the regiment, 
with the exception of the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, burst into acts of open violence. 

During the night the mutineers slept on their arms, 
maintaining regular guards and pickets, and a strong 
chain of sentries and patroles. Tn this state of 
things Sir Edward Paget arrived. Two regiments, 
besides the 47th, were stationed at Barrackjiore, 
j>rej>aratory to their proceeding on service ; but both 
of them were infected in some degree with the 
mutinous spirit which had taken entire j)ossession 
of the regiment last mentioned. It was necessary, 
therefore, to seek the means of overawing the 
mutineers elsewhere; and his Majesty’s 1st Royals, 
his Majesty’s 47th, a battery of light artillery, and 
the govemor-general’s body-guard, promptly arrived 
from Calcutta. The force intended to act against 
the mutineers having taken ])Osition, the comniaii- 
dcr-in-chief deputed the quarter-master-general and 
the adjutant-general, accompanied by Captain Ma- 
can, of the 16th Lancers, as interpreter, and by the 
commanding officer of the regiment in rebellion, 
to give on his part an answer to a paper which 
had been forwarded by the malcontents, as well as 
to explain to them their situation, and the conse¬ 
quence that must result from their adhering to the 
course which they had adopted. Their fate, they 
were informed, would depend on their obedience to 
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HAP. XXVI. the command which they were about to receive 
from the adjutant-general. Tlie word to order 
arms being given was instantly obeyed. The next 
order was to ground arms: with tliis only one man 
comj»lied, while the silence whicli had hitherto been 
maintained was now broken by loud and continued 
murmurings. These were silenced by a few dis¬ 
charges from a battery in their rear, and the rebel 
troops speoilily broke and fled in every direction, 
throwing away their arms and accoutrements, and 
whenever practicable, dive.sting themselves of the 
military dress. A few were killed, and the fugitives 
being hotly pursued, many were taken prisoners. 
Tliese were forthwith brought to trial before a 
court-martial. A considerable number were found 
guilty and sentenced to death, but a few only of the 
more active were executed, the jmnishment of the 
remainder being commuted to hard labour in irons 
for terms ])roportioned to their guilt. The native 
ollicers, though not jiarticipators in the rebellious 
movement, were believed to be cognizant of the 
acts and intentions of the mutineers, and they were 
in cunsetpience dismissed the service. The number 
of the regiment was most properly erased from the 
list of the army, the European officere being trans¬ 
ferred to another raised in its place. 

The motives to mutiny are usually multifarious 
and complicated. The difficulty of procuring car¬ 
riage for the baggage of the native troops was in 
this case, as has been already intimated, but one 
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among various causes operating to produce dis-tiiAP.xxvi. 
conteut.* It was like the change of atmosjdiere or 

♦ Captain Macan, in his evidence before a select committee of 
the House of Commons, April, 1832, appears to deny that the 
want of carriage was, in any degree, a cause of the mutiny. To 
disprove its being so, he urges that, two days previously to that on 
which the mutinous troops were ordered to march, •'thecatlle 
for the baggage were reported to he efficient and ready tliat in 
the petition sent in by the mutineers on the night before they 
were dispersed, no mention was made of this ground of comjdaint; 
and that if this were actually the cause of the mutiny, the exten* 
sive desertions which took place from every battalion that was at 
that time ordered to the eastward of the upper provinces, and 
which were checked by the punishment iiiffictc'd at Barrackpore, 
cannot be accounted for. To these objections it may be an* 
swered. that though a sufficient number of bullocks was at lust 
procured, it was not till the discontent had reached an alarming 
height; imd as to efficiency, it appears to have been the opinion 
of Colonel Cartuxight and his officers, that the animals were unfit 
for service, being of small size, and all of them either too young or 
too old for severe labour, while their drivers were, it was alleged, 
not to be depended on. The fact of the omission of this cause of 
complaint from the petition to the comiDandcr*in*chicf cannot be 
regarded as of much importance. Those .who drew it up were not 
practised advocates; and it appears altogether so loose and wild 
a production, that no reliance can be placed on it as representing the 
feelings of those from whom it came. It is not unworthy of remark, 
nor altogether irrelevant to the inquiry, that Captain Macan's recol¬ 
lection of the contents of this paper at the time of his examination 
does not appear to have been entirely accurate. Being asked 
(Question 2132) ''What causes of grievance did they state?*'— 
the question applying to the petition to which the witness had 
just before alluded—he answered. Two : first, their having been 
required to embark on board ship; secondly, the unjust influence 
of tlie havildar major with regard to the promotions of the non¬ 
commissioned officers in the battalion. These were the only 
two causes mentioned by them in their petition, which I trans¬ 
lated and answered, by his excellency’s orders." *Xhc petition 
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CHAr.xxvi. of mode of life wliich puddciily "ivos to predisposing 
causes freedom and forcct and dcvcloj)os in the 


translated by CapUuu Macau, as preserved on the records of 
government, refers only to a single c«iusc of discontent—the 
former of those mentioned by Captain Macan: not one word is 
said of undue influence in the way of promotion. It runs os 
follows 

To His Excellency the Commandcr*in-Chicf, &c., &c., it is 

presented— 

1. lliat we, your petitioners, arc sepoys in the 1st battalion 
47th regiment. 

•^2. That in order to obtain food, we have dmw'n on ourselves 
much ignominy mid disgrace. 

3. That learning the fame of your beneficence, which is 
widely sjircnd, we sought the shade of the skirts of your garment, 
and do nut find that the rules suit us. 

** 4. The ease is tliis:—The soubahdar major and havildar 
major told the sepoys, &c.> tlicy \vcrc going to Rangoon, and 
would be embarked cm board ship, and he told all the sepoys 
that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink. 
After this the soubahdar major and havildar major sent for four 
men from each company, and said, • those who wear the takce khoo 
ought not to cast it off, lliis also they ought not to do.' Tlic 
sepoys replied, that they never could put their feet on board 
ship, and that no person would forfeit bis caste. For this reason 
all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and toohcc^ that they 
never would put their feet in a ship \ and every gentleman 
knows that when a Hindoo takes Ganges w*atcr and toolsee in 
his hand, he will sacrifice his life. In this way the regiment, &c., 
pledged themselves. H)is which is written is our representation. 
And furtlicr, Uic soubalidnr and havildar before mentioned went to 
the commanding officer, Colonel Cartwright, and stated that the 
regiment was ready to march; that all the sepoys had agreed 
(to marcli), whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circum* 
stance. Now, you are master of our lives; what you order we 
will do; but M'c will not go on board ship, nor will we march 
for that purpose. Formerly our name was good, but it has now 
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ai)imal constitution diseases of which the foundation chap.xxvi. 
was previously laid. The prejudices of tlie Hindoo 
subject him to gi*eat privations on shij>-board, and 


become l>ad; our wish is, therefore, that our names be effaced, 
Sind that every man may return to his home.*' 

To the translation the following note is appended by Captain 
Macan :—** 'ilie original of this petition is ivritten in a most bar¬ 
barous and unintelligible manner. No regard is paid to grammar, 
spelling, or idiom. I am therefore doubtful if I have expressed 
the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, and I am 
convinced they have themselves not done so. Those parts, 
however (such as the third paragraph), on which I have doubts, 
are the least important/* Milking all possible allowance for the 
unskilfulncss of those by whom the petition was drawn, and con¬ 
ceding that in a very great degree it expressed the meaning of 
the i)etitioncr5 imperfectly jind inaccurately, it cannot be supposed 
that it wag intended to convey a charge of undue influence as to 
promotion, wliich is not even hinted at in the most remote 
manner. 

riic remaining objection to the belief that the mutiny origi¬ 
nated partially, if not altogether, in the deficiency of carriage- 
bullocks, is thus put by Captain Macan :—If, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of 
carnage, to what is to be attributed the extensive desertions 
which took place from every battalion that was at that time 
ordered to the eastward from the upper proWnccs, and which 
desertion was effectually checked by tlic punishment of the 
mutineers at Bairockporc ?** In answer to this, it may be repre¬ 
sented that the same inconvenience—the want of the means of 
conveying baggagc~n)iglit press upon other regiments as well as 
upon the 47th, and it is not shewn that it did not. Indeed there 
appears to have been at the time great difficulty generally in pro¬ 
curing beasts for the transport of baggage to the eastward. But 
whether this were the cause or not, it is obviously inconclusive to 
argue that, because a particular cause of discontent did not operate 
in one case, or in any number of cases, it could not operate in 
any case whatever. 
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CHAP.xxvi. he is consequently averse to any service subjecting 
him to the necessity of a voyage.* The mutineei-s 
seem to have believed that they were to proceed to 
Rangoon by water, and in aid of the annoyance 
derived from this belief came the feeling of dislike 
naturally entertained by men reared, for the most 
part, in the comparatively healthy provinces of uiqior 
India, to encounter the danger and miser)’ of a 
country of marsh and jungle, more to be dreaded tiian 
tlic sword of the enemy. The Burmese war, more¬ 
over, had, in some respects, opened inauspiciously, 
and the ctfect was to damp tlie spirit, if not to shake 
the fidelity, of the native troops. The destruction 
of the detachment at Uamoo is represented by an 
officer of long experience in Indiaf as having stnick 
“alanu throughout the native army.” From this 
cause, and from the difficulties in prosjiect, the war 
was far from jiopular. Further—all classes of 

caini)-followers, whoso services were in reipiisition, 
had taken advantage of jirevailing circumstances t<) 
advance their claims to remuneration, and necessity 
had comjicllcd the government to yield. The sol¬ 
diers were aware of this, and soon began to think 
themselves entitled to partake of advantages so 
lavishly and indiscriminately bestowed on men 
whom they could not fail to regard as their inferiors. 

• Tins rcluctnncc has been overcome* na in the tmnaport of a 
sepoy force to Ep 5 *pt* Jovn, nnd other places. But to reconcile the 
men to such duty, the greatest care and tact arc required. 

t Captain Mncan, Evidence* Q. 2151. 
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While thi.s source of discontent was in full opera- chap.xxvi, 

tion, there occurred, most unhappily, a disapj)oint- 

mcnt as to the provision of new knaj>sacks, for which 

the men had been under stoppages. In aid of these 

various causes of discontent came the recollection 

of some promotions alleged to have been irregular, 

and to have resulted from the influence of the 

soubahdar-major with the commanding officer, the 

parties favoured being relatives of the fonner j)or- 

son.* 

Thus arose the mutiny of Barrackpore. It was 
the offspring of temporary disappointment and pri¬ 
vation, and excepting that all such movements are 
fraught with evil suggestion for the future, it was 
calculated to excite little alarm. In the language 
of the Court of Inquiry appointed to investigate 
and report on the unhappy affair, it was an “ ebul¬ 
lition of despair at being compelled to march with¬ 
out the means of doing so." 

In another part of their report, the same autho¬ 
rity, after taking just notice of Colonel Cart¬ 
wright’s exertions to provide the requisite supply of 
cattle, adds, “ that bis efforts, and those of the de¬ 
partments whose province it was to supply cattle 
for the use of the troops marching, failed of success, 
until too late to stop the progress of the discontent, 
must ever be a matter of the deepest regret; for the 
court do not hesitate to believe, that in spite of 
every other discouraging circumstance, if the means 
of carriage had been forthcoming at the proper 

* Referred to in a preceding note. 

VOL. V. I 
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vp.xxvi. period, and in proportion adequate to the necessi- 
ties of men marching on such an arduous and try¬ 
ing service, none of the other points of coihplaint 
would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment 
would now Iiavc been contending against the ene¬ 
mies of the state.” 

This opinion appears to be well founded; but 
inutinv is so serious a crime, that it can never 

r 

safely be passed over without signal punish¬ 
ment. Experience, too, has shc^vn, that a regi¬ 
ment, like an individual, having once dcparto<l 
in any serious degree from the line of honour and 
duty, is very liable to fail again. It is not, therefore, 
to be lamented that, after what had occurred, the 
47th regiment was deemed unworthy of retaining 
its ])lacc in tlie list of the army. Its expurgation 
was wise; but Just and cxiiedient as was the con¬ 
duct of government in thus acting, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the contrast which the whole¬ 
some severity exercised in this instance affords to 
the lenient views taken by the governor of Fort St. 
George, in regard to the far more atrocious pro¬ 
ceedings at Vellore. Treason and massacre had 
there been perpetrated, and Lord William Bentinck 
held that these crimes did not constitute a sufficient 
cause for striking out of the army list the number 
of the regiment in which they had occurred. 

At Barrackpore, though there was resistance, 
there was little outrage. “ There does not appear,” 
said the report of the Court of Inquiry, “ to have 
existed the most remote idea of carrying matters 
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further, nor any notion of attempting to i^ubvert chap.xxvi, 
the government, or to excite hostility against the 
state. In the j)rosecution of their mad career, no 
individual received jiersonal injury from” tlie mu¬ 
tineers, “ nor (lid the society of Barrackpore consi¬ 
der it necessary to remove from the ])Iace from a 
dread of their intentions; and at length, when the 
mutineers were broken and dispersed, scarcely any 
out of nearly a thousand stand of arms were found 
loaded, altliough each man was in jiossession, 
tliroughout the affair, of forty rounds of service 
ammunition.” 

Events like tlie mutiny at Barrackpore naturally 
direct attention to the means by which tlie British 
government in India maintains its mighty empire, to 
the necessity of constant watchfulness over the spirit 
prevailing in the army, and in every portion of it. 

All who know the native troops bear witness to tlie 
facility with which they may be governed, and their 
attachment to their employers maintained. The 
evidence elicited at the last parliamentary inquiry 
into the subject abounds with such testimony.* 

Sir Jasper NicolIs,f after nearly twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience, described the native soldier as singularly 
orderly and easily managed. “ I think,” said he, 

“ that the command of a European regiment would 
be more difficult than the command of a brigade 
of sepoys. It would be much easier to control 
five thousand sepoys than it would one thousand 


* In 1832. 


t Now (»>mmander>m>chief in India. 

I 2 
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cHAr.xxvi. Europeans.” Sir Thomas UeyncH* gave the result 
of several years’ observation of the native troops in 
these words:—“ They arc subordinate, they are 
patient, and they are certainly obedient to their 
orders. I consider them to be animated by a good 
spirit, ami I have had a go«)d opj)ortunity of wit¬ 
nessing it in the late service before Bhnrti)oro. 
There I have seen them in the trenches working at 
very laborious emplopnent, and I believe contrary 
to tlicir own religious feelings. I think that some 
disinclination to work in this manner appeared at 
fii*st; but when it was explained to be a military 
duty, they jierformed it with good will.” Colonel 
Salmond, who, after serving twenty years in India, 
had still tilled for a very long period the oflicc of mili¬ 
tary secretar)' to the East-India Comj)any at home, 
re|)resentejl the mitive soldiers as satisfied with 
their condition, well-aflected to the service, ex¬ 
tremely orderly and easy of management. Sir 
Theo])hiIus Pritzler held similar language, and in 
proof of the afl’eetion of the sepoys for the service, 
said—“ There is no greater jnmishinent that you 
can inflict upcm a sepoy than to order liim to be 
discharged.” Major J. W. Aitchison, who had 
served twenty-six years, said—“ I think no troops 
can be better disposed towards the government.” 
This witness represented the attachment of a sepoy 
to his officer ns generally verj' great, “if the officer 

* Minutca of Evidence before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on officers of the Enst^Indiu Company's inilitaryi 
onicredto ho ))rintcd IGth August, 1832. 
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desen ed it. The same opinion was avowed by 
Sir Theophilus Pritzler, wlio, being asked wliat 
■^lero the feelings of the native trooj)s towards the 
European officers in their regiments, answered, “ I 
should say verj' good, provided they are projierly 
commanded ; and by Colonel Salinond, who, in 
answer to a similar question, said—“Generally, I 
think those of attachment.” Sir Jasper Nicolls 
answered the same question by stating that the 
feelings of the sejioy towards his officci's “are very 
decided and strong, lie is eitlier very much at¬ 
tached, or he Iiolds them cheaply; if lie respects 
them, he rcsjiects them very Iiighly, but there are 
some that they care nothing about;” and Sir 
Thoma-s Iteynell rci)resents the feelings of the 
native soldier towards his officer as de])ending in a 
great measure upon the conduct of the officer to- 
"®*'rds him. The entire weight of testimony goes 
indeed to shew that the affections of the sepoy may 
easily be preserved, if he be treated with justice and 
kindly attention, excei)t where some fanatical feel¬ 
ing may interfere to sliake his fidelity. “ No one,” 
says Captain Grant Duff, “who has not witnessed 
it, could believe how much an officer who under¬ 
stands them can attach the sepoys. Some” officers 
serve their lives, and never know more than their 
faces and a few of their names; but sepoys discern 
the character of an officer even more correctly than 
Durojiean privates, and are more disposed than they 
are to be pleased with his endeavours for their 
comfort; they even bear to be treated with more 
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CHAP. XXVI. kiiuliiej^s and fainiliarity; but strictness on duty, 
patiently hearing their regular complaints, and deal¬ 
ing out even-handed justice, are the surest means of 
securing their respect and attachment. * 

These arc the lessons of experience, and ought 
never to be forgotten. The outbreak at Barrack- 
pore was occasioned by a jirospect of marching 
witlioiit the accommodation which custom and con¬ 
venience required. A warning of a diflerent kind 
was given at Vellore. There the rebellious move¬ 
ment had undoubtedly a political origin, but its 
fonienters found ready means of inflaming the 
minds of the soldiery by appealing to their dis¬ 
taste for change. On this point, too,-^ic volume 
which has already been so frequently quoted affords 
useful instruction. Among the most valuable por¬ 
tions may be noticed that contained in the follow¬ 
ing observations by Captain Balmain :—“The groat 
rule in the management of such an army ought to 
be that no risk whatever ought to be run or change 
made, except for an evident and certain good. A 
man will fight as well in a coat of one colour ns 
in that of any other, and, therefore, no risk ought 
to bo encountered in making him change it.” Ho 
adds, most judiciously, “ It is said to be folly to 
attend to such silly prejudices; but surely it is 
greater folly to run the risk of alienating the affec¬ 
tions of an army for such trifles.”! trhe views 

• Appendix B to Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. 

t Sec Appendix B. Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. " Witli 
very few exceptions," says Cnptain Balmain, *' every commander- 
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above expressed as to the sources of danger, nil who chap.xxvi. 
have observed the chai-actcr of tlie Indian arniv will 
concur, while it needs not even tins qualification 
to perceive the soundness of the conclusion with 
which this quotation terminates. “Constituted as 
our native army is,” said one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the civil servants of the Company,* “it 
cannot be otherwise than that there should be some 
indefinite danger, but I do not sec any present cause 
for apprehension: wlien it does arrive, it will pro¬ 
bably have been caused by our own mismanagement.” 

The event remaining yet for notice, as occurring 
contemporaneously with the Burmese war, was 

in-chief at Madras for the last thirty years has signalized tlic 
coinmcnccDicnt of liis coincn<in(] l)y ti long gcncnxl order on 
drcs8| and the general officers have followed the example in their 
several <UvUions/* Captain Balmain a]>pcars also to think the 
changes in the higher <lcpartments of military command too fre- 
quent« Hie reason,** he says, of the native troops being 
now more frequently placed under the command of officers unac* 
qualntcd with their manners, &c., is the more frequent changes 
in commandcrs-in^chicf, in general officers on the staff, jind in 
regiments. ITie usual term of service of the two former classes 
is at the utmost four or five years, o term scarcely long enough 
to permit them to become acquainted with the nature of the 
troops under ihcir command; and they then make way for other 
men, to learn the same lesson, which none of them are ever to 
be allowed to turn to advantage. 'Almost every man in the Ma- 
dras army can talk about Laurence, Clive, or Coote, but not one 
in a thousand could tell you even the names of any of the late 
commanders-in«chief; and yet the former officers have all been 
dead for more than half a century; but then they had served long 
in India, spoke the language, and bad made themselves known to 
the men/’—Ibid. 

• William Butterworth Bay ley. Esq., formerly member of 
couneil at Bengal, now a director of the East*India Cum])any. 
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cHxVP. XXVI. one of "reater <li;riiity than that by which it has 
been preceded in the narration. It originated in 
the state of affaii-s at the court of Bluirtpore. Tlie 
Kajah Bundlicr Singh had died in 1823 with¬ 
out issue. His brother, named Buldoo Singh, 
thereupon assumed the government, notifying liis 
accession to the Britisli authorities, and solicit¬ 
ing from them the khelat of investiture as be- 
stowed on Ins predecessor. Sir David Ochterlony, 
British resident in Malwa and Itajpootana, in re- 
jiorting to his government the accession and appli¬ 
cation of Buldeo Singh, announced the existence of 
a rumour that Doorjnn Saul, the son of a younger 
bnither of the deceased Bajah, intended to contest 
the succession, on the ground of his having been 
adopte<l by the dejiartcd prince. In consequence 
of this communication, the government thought it 
necessary to refrain from any formal recognition 
of the new Bajah until the receipt of further in- 
fonnation. The result of inquiry was a conviction 
that the claim of Doorjnn Saul was utterly un¬ 
founded : Buldeo Singh being in peaceable pos¬ 
session of the musnud, the British resident was ul¬ 
timately authorized to give him investiture, and the 
governor-general addressed a congratulatory letter 
to him as Bajah of Bhurtpore. 

The Rajah, on finding himself confirmed in the 
seat of power, became anxious to secure to his heir 
the same powerful protection which had been ex¬ 
tended to himself, and his conduct towards his Bri¬ 
tish ally appears to have entitled him to expect this 
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favour. Tlie Rajah’s son was too young to maintain ciiap.x.wi. 
his own right to the musnutl, in the event of his 
early succession to it, and tlie recognition of his 
title by the British government seemed the most 
effectual method of stopping the claims and j)re- 
venting the intrigues which otherwise M-ould arise 
oil the Rajah’s death. Sir David Ocliterlony was 
very urgent in supporting the wish of the Rajah 
that his son should receive juiblic and immediate 
investiture from the British government, on the 
grounds that the reigning prince laboured under a 
disease wliich led to apiirehensions for his life ; tliat 
the recognition at once of the Rajah’s son \vouhl 
tend to check tlie assertion of j)retensions similar to 
those which had been made on the accession of Bul- 
deo Singli; and that the act would be gratifying to 
an ally whose adherence to jirinciplcs calculated to 
promote peace and good order had been exem¬ 
plary. 

The British government, however, while avowing 
a desire to gratify the Rajah of Bhurtpore, hesi¬ 
tated to comply with his request. A phrase in the 
Rajah’s letter to Sir David Ochterlony led to some 
doubts as to the degree of relationslnp in which the 
proposed successor to the musnud stood towards the 
Rajah, and the government desired to be infonned 
whether there were any other members of the family 
Jiving, who could be regarded as having a better 
title than the child towards whom their protection 
was invoked. In reply. Sir David Ochterlony stated, 
that the boy was the son of Buldeo Singh, and his 
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ciiAi’.xxvi. only son. It does not appear that any authority 
was thereupon given for the performance of tiie 
required ceremony; it seems rather that Sir David 
Ochterlony deemed himself authorized to proceed to 
it in virtue of some remarks of a general character 
contained in the despatch, in which tlic government 
called for information as to the existence of other 
claimants of the throne. In January, 1825, he ap- 
[)rized the government of his intention of comjdying 
with the wishes of the llajah by acknowledging his 
son, and early in February the ceremony of investiture 
took place. On the 2Gth of that month the Rajah, 
lJuldco Singh, died. 

Doorjun Saul was not slow to avail himself of 
this event for advancing his own views, notwith¬ 
standing the recognition by the British government 
of the right of the deceased Rajah’s son. Sevei-al 
battalions having been gaine<l over to Ins interest, 
the fort was attacked and taken, the uncle of the 
Rajah murdered, and the boy seized by the usurper. 
Sir David Ochterlony, on learning this, adopted mea¬ 
sures, on his own responsibility, for assembling the 
largest disposable force which could be obtained, aid¬ 
ed by a formidable battering and bombarding train, 
in order to vindicate the rights of the youthful Ra¬ 
jah of Bhurtporc aud the dignity of the British 
government. Ho at the same time issued a procla¬ 
mation addressed to the Jaut population, calling on 
them to rise in defence of their lawful sovereign, 
and setting forth that British troojis were advancing 
to rescue Bulwunt Singh from his hands ; that they 
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would assemble at Muttra, whither the resident had chap.xxvi. 
repaired for the purpose of advancing and superin¬ 
tending the requisite preparations. 

These acts were strongly disapproved by the 
governor-general in council, and orders were issueil 
peremptorily directing the resident to countermand 
the instructions which he had given for the march of 
troops, and to cause them to halt within the British 
territorj’. Before these orders were transmitted, 
it was reported that Doorjun Saul professed to dis¬ 
claim any intention to usurp the throne ; that he 
had been driven to the course which ho had taken 
by the repeated indignities which he had received 
from the maternal uncle of the Itajah, who had as¬ 
sumed the office of guardian and prime minister, 
and that he had acted throughout in concert with 
many of his tribe, who disapproved the administm- 
tion which ho had ove^thro^^’n, and had invited 
him to establish a now one. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the government resolved to order not 
merely the halt of the Britisli troops, but their im¬ 
mediate return to their respective stations. They 
detennined also to direct the resident to recall his 
proclamation, or neutralize its effect by another, 
declaring that, as Dooijun Saul had disavowed all 
intention of seizing the throne, the advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and that 
an inquiry into the cause of the commotion at 
Bhurtpore would be instituted. In the conduct of 
this inquiry, the orders of the government required 
that the resident should cautiously abstain from 
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CHAP. XXVI. adopting nioa-^urcs or making declarations likely to 
commit the British government to any jiarticular 
course of |)olicy whicli might involve the necessity 
of resorting to amis, until after the whole matter 
should have been fully investigated and maturely 
weighed. The reasons assigned for the course 
taken by the government were the following:— 
That nothing but a case of most indisputable emer¬ 
gency could justify bringing into the field the small 
force at the time disposable in Ujiper India, and 
when the hot winds had actually commenced, 
engaging in fresh hostilities, the duration and extent 
of which it was imjiossible to calculate with any 
certainty ; that they could not view the occurrences 
at Bhurtpore as <'onstituting such a case of emer¬ 
gency ; that they were not prepared to admit the 
existence of any engagement, express or implied, 
binding the British government to support the suc¬ 
cession of the rightful heir to the Bliurtpore raj by 
an immediate resort to arms at all hazards, and 
without reference to time, circumstances, or con¬ 
siderations of general expediency; that Sir David 
Ochtcrlony had acted upon imperfect and unsatis- 
factor)' information regarding the real facts of the 
case; that he had not called on Doorjun Saul 
for any explanation of his views and conduct, and 
that, consequently, it was not known what plea he 
might have to offer in vindication of the apparent 
violence of his proceedings, nor what object he pro¬ 
fessed to have in view in exciting tlie disturbance; 
that it might turn out that he only claimed to excr- 
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cise the regency during the minority of the Rnjal), ciiap.xxvi. 
in preference to the prince’s relations hy the female 
side, and that to this office it was likely he possessed 
the best title, though his manner of asserting it had 
been violent and irregular. The intelligence received 
pending the consideration of the orders to be issued 
to the resident was referred to as strongly confirm¬ 
ing the views of the government on this last point. 

The instructions for the suspension of militarv 
preparations and the withdrawal of the troops which 
had moved were followed by otliers, animadverting 
with some severity on the imj.crfect manner in 
which the jiroeeedings of the British resident at 
Bhurtpore, jireviously to the death of the late 
Rajah, had been reported, and on the investiture of 
the young Rajah without positive and distinct autho- 
nty; a proceeding which it was represented jilaced the 
government in the embarrassing dilemma of either 
disavowing the acts of its representative, or jilimg- 
ing into hostilities in Ilindostan at a season un¬ 
favourable for militaiy operations, and objectionable 
with reference to the state of the war then waging 
with the state of Ava. 

Before these instructions reached Sir David Och- 
^rlony, he had received a mission dispatched by 
oorjun Saul for the alleged purpose of ex])Iaining 
118 ^*^^8 and pretensions to the representative of 
Bie British government. The answer of Sir David 
c iterlony was, that the only course which appeared. 

im likely to satisfy the British government was 
foi Doorjun Saul to come to the British camp 
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CHAP. XXVI. ^vith tlic infant Rajah in his hand, and deliver him 
to tlic resident s care, with a public and solemn 
assurance of his own fidelity and ohcdieuce to the 
prince. A reference to Bhurtpore followed, hut be¬ 
fore any answer was obtained, the later orders of the 
governor-general in council were received by the 
British resident, lie replied to them with great 
wai-mth, affirming that the military preparations 
which he liad made were of such a nature as to justify 
the expectation that Bhurtpore would fall in a fort¬ 
night after the British force should appear before it; 
that even if the young Rajah had not been acknow¬ 
ledged as the legal successor to the throne, he could 
not have supposed that the Britisli government 
would tolerate the usurpation of the prince’s rights by 
others; and that, after such acknowledgment, it was 
not to bo believed that principle was to he made to 
yield to expediency and the dictates of timid policy 
calculated to defeat its own ends and punioscs. 
The usurpation, lie represented, would not have 
been attempted but under the “strongly prevalent 
impression” that the British wore unable to chastise 
inBolencc and support right; and whether or not this 
error should he refuted was not wdth him, ho added, a 
question for a moment. The pretensions of Doorjun 
Saul, he alleged, were originally directed to the 
throne, though subsequently they might have been 
modified; but whatever they might he, he declared 
that it never entered his imagination that, with 
reference to the manner in which the power of 
that person had been acquired, it could have been 
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rocogTiizGd in any form until such concessions should ch 

he made as it mi<?ht become the Britisli government, 

m the high and commanding position which it main¬ 
tained, to accept. 

About this time the mother of Buldeo Singli, 
alarniod by the military preparations made by ThJ 
resident, addressed to him a proposal not very dissi¬ 
milar to that which had been offered by the vakeels 
of Doorjun Saul. It was to the effect that she 
should he declared Recent, hut Doorjun Saul in¬ 
trusted with the administration of the state under 
tl'o title of mooktar. The lady proposed, in the 
hrst instance, to wait herself on Sir David Ochter- 
loiiy; then to .send Doorjun Saul to hold an inter¬ 
view with him at a spot half-way between Malwa 
and Bhurtpore; and lastly, tlmt the British resident 
should proceed in person to the latter place, there 
to enter on an amicable discussion of the matters in 
dispute. Several letters were interchanged, hut no 
meeting took place, and nothing resulted from the 
correspondence. Whether the jiroposal was a mere 
expedient to gain time and postpone the aiipre- 
lended attack on the city, or whether its abortive 
termination was caused in any degree by the change 

of purpose enforced upon the resident, it is impos- 
Bible to decide. ^ 


\p.xxvi 


Sir David Ochtcriony, in acknowledging the 
or era in which the change originated, and after 
vindicating his own views and actions in the 
mode already stated, said: “The only way left 
me o proceed is by making an explicit declara- 
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ciiAP.xxvi. tion, tliat iny proceedings from first to last liavo 
been condemned by tbe right honourable the go¬ 
vernor-general, Avho, however he may disapprove 
of Doorjun Saul’s violent j)roceedings, is willing to 
suppose there may have been some extenuating cir- 
ouinstances, and will consent to recognize his claim 
to tlie mooktaree, provided, on a full and faithful 
statement, he is found to have suflered hardshij)s or 
indiffiiities from the deceased mooktar” (who had 
perished in the disturbances), ‘‘ and has, as he as¬ 
serts, really the voice and wishes of the Mabjee, 
and the majority of the tribe. I shall state that I 
Iiavo acted hitherto on erroneous conceptions of 
wliat would be his lordship’s sentiments; but being 
now in possession of these, I lose no time in com¬ 
municating them, as freely as I should if they had 
conveyed an ajiprobation of my measures.”* He did 
not ])recisely follow this model, but liis commu¬ 
nication to Doorjun Saul did not difier from it very 
widely. It was as follows:—“ Having informed the 
governor-general of the state of uflhii's at Bhurt- 
pore soon after my arrival at Muttra, I have re¬ 
ceived his commands, which arc to this cHcct:— 
that as llajah Bulwunt Singh is acknowledged to 
bo the heir of the guddee,f it will bo proper, pre¬ 
viously to any further proceedings, that I should 
make very particular inquiry into past events, and 
re|)ort them faithfully to the Sudder;t when his 
lordship will detennine, on deliberate investigation, 

* Letter to Secretory to Government, 15tl) of April, 1825. 

t 'rhrone. t Hend or chief. 
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what measures shouKl take place for the future 
arran-emeiit duriii- liis minority. In consequence 
of these orders and the time winch will elapse be¬ 
fore his lordship can fonn a decision on this snliject, 
I have ordered tlie troops to return to their respec¬ 
tive stations, and shall wait his ultimate orders. As 
this order will obviate the necessity of any further 
negotiation between us at present, I'give you the in¬ 
timation; bnt I recommend you, as a friend, to send 
a very intelligent, respectable, ami confidential person 
to explain all tiie circumstances that have taken place 
to Calcutta, without depending on my intervention.”* 
In communicating to government a copy of this let¬ 
ter, Sir David Ochtcrlony reasserted the propriety of 
iiis previous course of action witli the same wannth 
which he had constantly manifested in its defence. 
He said, “ As many letters have been received from 
various quarters which explicitly announce the in¬ 
structions I have received by express, I feel it useless 
to struggle longer against events;” and after calling 
attention to the copy of the intended communica¬ 
tion to Doorjun Saul, he continued, “ In transmit¬ 
ting this document, I beg leave resjiectfullv to offer 
my resignation to his lordship in council. 'a.s, how¬ 
ever sorry I may be that my measures have not 
been honoured with the approbation of his lordship 
in council, I should be guilty of falsehood if I ac- 
nowledged any conviction of their incorrectness or 
impropriety, thinking, as I did, that every moment’s 
delay was submission to disgrace, and feeling, as I 

* Utter to Dooijun Saul, 25th of April. 1825. 
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cuAP.xxvi. do, that a few days delay in the arrival of your ex¬ 
press would have bronp;ht matters to an amicable 
and honourable conclusion.”* 

After this. Sir I)avi<l Ochterlony returned to his 
usual place of residence, iiearDelhi, ulierc ho received 
a visit from a gooroo, or priest, of high influence at 
llhtirtpore. Some conversation took place respecting 
the terms of an arnmgement, remarkable only on ac¬ 
count of the new ground taken up by the represen¬ 
tative of the niling party at 13hurtj)ore. He con¬ 
sidered tliat Bhurtpore was not a principality, but 
a zemindary, recently established by force of arms, 
an{l that according to the rules of the Jauts, as well 
as to the laws of Hindoo inheritance, the dominion 
ought to have been erpially shared among the sons 
and heirs. In what manner this position was in¬ 
tended to bo applied is not very clear, as it seems 
tliat the gooroo only reejuired that his employer, 
Doorjun Saul, should be nominated by Sir David 
Ochterlony to the office of mooktar. To speculate, 
however, on the intentions or the instruments of 
native diplomacy, is for the most jiart a waste of 
time, its tortuous character defying the efforts of 
the most minute and careful consideration. 

The resident proposed to the gooroo three con¬ 
ditions, to which he recommended Doorjuii Saul 
to subscribe, as being calculated to secure a favour¬ 
able decision of the British government. They were 
to the effect that Doorjun Saul should recognize 
tlie right of Bulwiint Singh to the sovereignty 
• Letter to Secretary to Government. 2Sth of April. 1825. 
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by his acts as am])Iy as he had already done by his chap.xxvi 
letters ; that his claim to the mooktarce should be — 

left for the decision of the ffovernor-g'eneral in 
council; and that, if demanded bv the British "o- 

o 

vernment, a sum not exceeding five lacs of rupees 
should be paid for the expenses incurred by the late 
inilitarj’ I)reparations. The probability of obtaining 
such terms, more especially the promise of reim¬ 
bursement for putting in motion a military force 
which had retirofi without the slightest attempt 
to effect its purpose, is a point that can require no 
discussion or observation. The projiosal of the 
resident was met by a counter-proposal, the chief 
point in which was the immediate appointment 
by Sir TMvid Ochterlony of Doorjun Saul to the 
mooktaree. These communications were followed 
by no result, and they might be passed over without 
notice, were it not for the fact that the occasion of 
reporting them wa.s seized by the resident as an 
opportunity for returning to tlio vindication of hi.s 
own conduct, with a degree of indignant feeling not 
inferior to that displayed by him when he first 
became aware that his acts were disapproved. “ I 
have over considered,” said he, “that the hour of 
necessity or the call of honour fixed the time of 
military operations. It was on this |>rinciple that 
in my youth we kept the field for three years against 
Hyder, knowing no repose but in the rains, when 
the country was equally impassable to the enemy 
and to us. It was on this principle that Lord Lake 
took the field in the height of the rains of 1803, 

K 2 
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CHAP. XXVI. and remained during all the hot winds of 1804 
under canva.s in tlie liottest country in Hindustan, 
.Tev|ioor. According to the new doctrine, the re¬ 
sentment of an insult, and the punisliinent of crime, 
are to be suspended from Marcli to November, and 
in many cases vengeance, tliough delayed, would 
not be less severe or less exemidary; but there are 
(»thers, and particularly those where the eyes and 
minds of men have been strongly and earnestly 
directed, wlierc the general effort is lessened or lost 
by the least delay, <piite imlcpendent of the consi- 
demtion of aftbrding time to strengthen that which 
M jus weak, and thereby adding to the difficulties and 
(d)stacles always opposed to attacks, and particularly 
to siege ojierations.”* After observing that the 
renown of the fortress of Hhurtporo, and the ]>rc- 
vious failure of the Hritish arms to reduce it, 
afforded additional reasons for vigorous measures. 
Sir David Ochterlony proceeded to justify his con¬ 
duct with regard to the investiture of the young 
Uajah during the life of his father. His argument 
is, that as it was an understood fact that the boy 
was the son and heir apparent of the reigning 
j)rince, the possible ground for hesitation suggested 
by the governor-general in council did not exist, 
and that no notice having been taken of his expla¬ 
nation upon this point, he could not but conclude 
that it was satisfactory. After some remarks on 
the internal aflairs of Bhurtpore, Sir David Ochter¬ 
lony thus proceeded: “ If I had fortunately possessed 
• Letter to Sccrctarj- to Government, IlthofMny, 1825. 
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the confidence of goveniinent, it would, ])erlia]>s, have ciiap.xxvi. 
been thought that Calcutta was not exactly the 
l)lacc to form a judgment on tliese matters, and it 
might have been conjectured that, with fifty years’ 
exj)erience, I was not a very inadequate judge of 
the general impression delay would cause, and how- 
far it was wise, politic, or imperative, to remove cer¬ 
tain prevalent opinions. As a soldier, too, I might 
ha\e received credit for so much common sense 
and discretion as would eiiahic me to ajipreciate 
whether my means were equal to tlie end, i)rovided 
my hoj)es were disajipointed as a jmliticiaii in ju-h- 
duciiig such apprehensions, as of themselves would 
prevent an ai)j)cal to ai-ins, with an equal degree of 
eclat and honour almost as would have resulted 
from the cajiture of the place.”* 

The feeling of SirDavid Ochterlony, that the period 
for his retirement had arrived, seems to have l)een 
sliared hy the govcninient. “ Being fully imi)ressed,” 
said the governor-general in council, addressing the 
Court of Directors, » that his advanced age and 
continually increasing infirmities rendered his re¬ 
tirement from the active and laborious employment 
^yhich he had so long filled with tl.c highest dis¬ 
tinction, a measure no less desirable on the imblic 
account than necessary for liis own j.ersonal relief 
and recovery, we did not oppose the execution of the 
above purpose, f—that of retirement. Some mo- 


♦ Letter to Secretary to Government. 

t Letter from Government of Bengal 
let of October, 1825. 


to Court of Directors, 
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CHAP. XXVI. clification witli regard to the office held by Sir David 
Oclitcrlony took place. Tlio duties connected with 
Malwa were transferred to another officer, while 
those of RaJ[)ootana were allotted to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who was a|»))oiute«l to the residency of 
Delhi, an office wliicli ho had formerly held. It was 
the intention of the government to recommend that 
Sir David Ochterlony's services should be acknow¬ 
ledged by tlie grant of pecuniary provision sufficient 
to ensure comfort to Ills retirement ; but the ex¬ 
ecution of this design was frustrate<l by his death, 
which took ]>lace at Meerut a very short time after 
his surrender of ofiice.* 

* Sir David Ochtcrlony passed fifty years in tlic scn’icc of the 
East-liidia Company, of wliicli he was one of the brightest orna¬ 
ments. AVith the more striking (jnnlities of the military cha- 
nicter he united another equally necessary for high command — 
a sound and cautious judgment. He was engaged in most of the 
wars in India, from those with Hydcr AH downwards. In the 
oj»crations against Ncpaul he was the chief instrument in bring¬ 
ing the war to a happy tennination. It is highly creditable to 
tlic Ilcngal government that the differences which had taken 
place did not render them insensible to the previous merits of Sir 
David Ochtcrlony, nor slow to acknowledge them, lliey are 
noticed neither coldly nor ungracefully in the following general 
order issued on the occasion of his death :— 

" The right honourable the governor-general in council has 
learnt, with great sorrow, tlie demise of Major-General Sir David 
Ochtcrlony, resident in Malwa and Kajpootana. This melancholy 
event took place on the morning of the 15tli instant at Meerut, 
M’hitlier he had proceeded for the benefit of change of air. 

On the eminent military services of Major-Ocncml Sir David 
Ochtcrlony it would be superfluous to dilate; they have been 
acknowledged in terms of the highest praise by successive 
governments; they justly earned a special and substantial re¬ 
ward from the Honourable East-India Company; they have been 
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On reviewing the correspondence between Sir ciiap.xxvi. 
Diivid Ocliterlony and his government, it is not 
easy to acquit the former of precipitancy in solemnly 
recognizing the right of the son of the liajah, with¬ 
out positive instructions from the authority under 
which he acted. There was, to all appearance, at 
the time no jiressing necessity for the step; for 
though the reigning j>rincc laboured under disease 
which soon proved mortal, his health when the in¬ 
vestiture took place was not regarded with any ajipre- 


rccofoiizcd with expre.'sions of admiration and applause by the 
lintisli parliament; and they have been honoured with signal 
marks of the approbation of his sovereign. 

^V iih the name of Sir David Ochterlony are associated many 
of the proudest recollections of the Ben^ army, and to the 
renown of splendid achievements he added, by the attainment of 
the highest honours of the roUitary Order of the Bath, the sin- 
gular felicity of opening to hie gallant companions on access to 
those tokens of royal favour which are the dearest objects of a 
soldier’s ambition. 


■' The diplomatic qualifications of Sir D.avid Ochterlony were 
not less conspicuous than his military talents. To an admirably 
vigorous intellect and consummate address, he united the cssen* 
tial requisites of an intimate knowledge of the native character, 
anguage, and manners. 'Ilic confidence which the government 
reposed in an indundual gifted with such rare endowments was 
cunced by the high and responsible situations which he succes- 
suely filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent 
ability and advantage to the public interest. 

"As an especial testimony of the high respect in which the 
c aracter and services of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony 
are held, and as a public demonstration of sorrow for his de¬ 
mise, the governor-general in council is pleased to direct that 
minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corresponding with 

UH age, he fired this evening at sunset from the ramparts of Fort 
William." 
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CHAF.xxvi. Iioiision. Tliis wns nn error. Tlie subsequent move¬ 
ment of troops in tlie direction of Bljurtj)oro cun 
.«curccly be so regardetl, it being most imjiortant to 
show tlmt the British government was prej)ared to 
support tlic prince to whom its faitli was ple<lgcd, 
and to aflbrd the required support not only vigo¬ 
rously but promptly. At the same time it must 
be allowed, that the government might enter¬ 
tain some misgiving as to the jjrobability of suc¬ 
cess in an attack on Blmrt|)ore, should it become 
necessary. The eflects of defeat, at all times 
])eriIous, would have been doubly so while the 
British government were engaged in a war carried 
on at a distance, and in which its course of success 
liad not been without check. On the other hand, 
it is due to Sir David Ochterlony to give him the 
advantage <if his own declaration, that he hojied 
to be able to ellect his object by the terror conse¬ 
quent on the approach of a large force. All hope of 
this was necessarily fi-ustratcd by the order for the 
troops to withdraw’ to their usual stations; an order 
calculated to feed the jirevailing confidence in the 
impregnability of Bhurtporo, and induce a belief 
that the British shrunk from undertaking the task 
of reducing it. If it were thought imprudent to 
make the attempt without an addition of force, that 
addition might have been provided, and the troops 
already assembled ordered to await its advance. 
The state of the season was a point not unworthy 
of consideration; but the blame cast upon Sir David 
Ochterlony for undue haste in not having tried the 
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eficct of negotiation, previously to calling in tlic aid chap.xxvi. 
of a military force, a])pears undeserved. Such a 
force was the best possible instrument for rendering 
negotiation effectual. The apologetic suggestions 
offered for Doorjuii Saul, the indulgence with which 
liis conduct was viewed, and the belief that any 
satisfactory arrangement could be effected with that 
jierson by means of discussion and explanation, un¬ 
aided by that which in tlic East is an indispensable 
auxiliary to discussion and explanation, seem alto¬ 
gether unwarranted by any tiling in the circumstances 
of the case. If there was somewhat too much of 
decision on the one side, it can scarcely be cpies- 
tioned that there was more than a sufficiency of doubt 
and hesitation on the other. Long accustomed to the 
exercise of great jiower, and entertaining, not without 
reason, considerable confidence in the results of his 
own ex|)crience, Sir David Ochterlony was perhajis 
inclined to stretch the exercise of his authority to 
an extent of independence w’hich few persons in¬ 
trusted with sujierintending and controlling power 
would approve—to which few would calmly submit. 

But while this cannot be denied, it would almost 
seem that a desire of tlnvarting the resident on 
every point was thereby engendered in the autho¬ 
rity to which he was accountable, and that this 
desire was suffered to operate to a very injurious 
degree. 

In the month of June the situation of Bhurt- a.d. I825. 
pore became still more distracted than before, by a 
<iuarrel which arose between Doorjun Saul and his 
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AP. XXVI. brother, Madhoo Singh, with Avhom he hail |ireviously 
acted in concert, and who was believed to liave been 
the chief instigator of his proceedings. Madhoo 
Singh attempted to seize the fort of Bhurtporc and 
llie ))erson of his brother; but failing in this, he 
retired early in July to the strong fortress of Deeg, 
established his authority over the surrounding coun¬ 
try, collected troops, and rej>u!sed, with consider¬ 
able slaughter, some detachments sent by Doorjun 
Saul to reduce him to subjection. This state of 
alVairs invited a great infliix of armed men from the 
adjacent districts, some of whicli were under tlie 
direct authority of the British government. When 
numbers of jjorsons are at once anxious for military 
service, and careless as to the chief under whom 
they may find it, it is comparatively easy to collect 
an army; ami where, either from inability or ava¬ 
rice, the disbursement of pay is neglected, the defi¬ 
ciency is readily supjilicd by resort to the prescrip¬ 
tive practice of jdunder. Thus it was in Bhurtporc. 
Among those attracted thither by tlic cry of war 
was a considerable body of Mahrattas, who crossed 
the Chunibul, from Scindia’s country, and joined 
Madhoo Singh at Deeg. With these adventurers 
plunder was but an ordinary mode of subsistence, 
and with such supporters it could not be doubted 
that Madhoo Singh would become as bitter a scourge 
to his neighbours ns to the country of which ho had 
taken possession. Tlie magistrate of Agra, in ad¬ 
vising his govcniinent of the immigration of Mah¬ 
rattas which liad taken place into Bhurtporc, and the 
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probability that more would follow, added, “ Ma- chap. xxvi. 
dlioo Singh has not, I am informed, the means of 
supjtlying liis troops, and lie is redueed to groat dis¬ 
tress for want of provisions. If he should not suc¬ 
ceed in making peace witli his brother, it is to be 
feared that he may place himself at the head of liis 
rabble, and commence a system of plundering which 
is not likely to be confined to the Bhurtporc coun¬ 
try.” This is indeed a natural step in the progress 
of an Indian adventurer disappointed in the attemjit 
to establish a more respectable authority. At the 
time when this communication was made, the fact 
had indee<l ceased to be matter of expectation; for 
Madhoo Singh’s troops had paid a visit to a village 
belonging to the Rajah of Alwar, and relieved the 
inhabitants from the care of every article of property 
that admitted of ready transport. 

The situation of Bhurtjiore, and the dangers with 
which that situation w-as fraught to the territories 
of the British government, as well as to those of its 
allies and dependents, now pressed strongly on the 
attention of the governor-general in council; but 
their views as to the proper line of policy were 
not unanimous. Three members of council, Mr. 

Fendall, Mr. Harrington, and the commander-in- 
chief, Sir Edward Paget, recorded their ojiinions in 
favour of the interference of the British government, 
as well with reference to its own security, and to 
the probability that the prolongation of disturb¬ 
ances in Bhurtporc might kindle the flame of war 
throughout Rajpootana, Malwa, and Delhi, as to 
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ciiAP.xxvi. the claim of the youthful Rajah to protection. The 
danger of a general war was emphatically dwelt 
upon by Mr. Kendall, who took occasion to atlvert 
to the ])ossibility of the powers whose thrones had 
fallen before the British arms taking advantage of 
events to emloavour to regain what they had lost. 
Mr. Harrington was earnest to vindicate the course 
which lie rcconimeruled from the imputation of 
being at variance with orders from home against 
interference in the internal afiiiirs of native states. 
Such vindication scarcely appeals necessary, but it 
was certainly successfully executed. After advert¬ 
ing to opinions which he had formerly recorded, 
he proceeded: “ I will only add, at tins time, that 
the prohibitory onlers of the authorities in England 
agjiinst interference in the ordinarj’ administration of 
states in alliance with the British government, do not 
appear to me applicable to the case of Bhurtpore, in 
which we are not ealleil upon to interfere by jiowor 
or iiiHuence, for the better government of a coun¬ 
try in a state of internal tranipiillity, and under the 
rule of its lawful sovereign. The legitimate succes¬ 
sor to the raj of Bhurtpore, who was recognized as 
such by the representative of the British govern¬ 
ment during the life of the late Rajah, has been 
forcibly deprived of his indisputable right by an 
usurper, and the country has been since in a state 
of disorder, which threatens to involve other native 
states (as noticed by Mr. Kendall), if not prevented 
by the timely exercise of that paramount authority, 
which, for the furtherance of general security and 
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prospcrit)*, is now happily vested in tlie Britisli chap, xxvi, 
government. If in such a case we sliould be jus- 
titled in leaving the young Rajah to his fate, and 
his country to be usurped by whoever may in tlio 
end prove the strongest of the contending insurgents, 

I really know not any circumstance short of a posi¬ 
tive obligation by treaty which can be considered to 
justify cither jiast or future interference in any of 
the native states which arc in alliance ^nth us, or 
which have hitherto been <Icenied entitled to pro¬ 
tection, as well from internal commotion a.s from 
e.xtemal aggression, hotli tending to disturb the 
general tranquillity of India.” The commander-in- 
chief restricted his aj>probation of interference to 
the ground of the danger to which the British 
government was exposed by the probable extension 
of disturbances beyond tlie boundaries of Bhurt- 
porc. To avert this danger, he recommended the 
assemblage of a military force near Muttra, at the 
tennination of the rainy season. After advert¬ 
ing to the possible success of negotiation in eftect- 
ing the emancipation of the infant prince, and 
expressing confidence in the talents of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Sir Edward Paget j>itbily added, “ Mean¬ 
while, negotiations are very aj)t to thrive when 
backed by a good army.” 

The governor-general stood aloof. He was de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the views entertained by Mr. 

Fendall and Mr. Harrington, and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, by the commander-in-chief. He thought it 
inexpedient to interfere in the internal concerns of 
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CHAP. XXVI. Bhurtpore, and argued that such interference was 
not called for hv the treatv, nor Innl ever been 
jiractically exercised, except in acknowledging, when 
invited, tlie lawful successor to the raj. To this 
extent ho was desirous of limiting the interference 
of the British government, more especially with re¬ 
ference to the j)rohahility that a contrary course 
might involve the necessity of undertaking the siege 
of the fortress of Bhurtpore. “ I am not aware,” 
he observed, “ that the existence of that fortress has 
occa.sioned to us the slightest inconvenience during 
the last twenty years.” Ilis lordship was opposed 
to making any overtures to Doorjun Saul, as, if 
they should be rejected, the issue would be that 
the British governnicnt had exposed itself unneces¬ 
sarily to slight; an<l if they should be accepted, the 
British government Mould bo bound to support 
Doorjun Saul against his brother, and to attack 
Madhoo Singh in the fortress of Deeg. The safety 
of the young Un jali, his lordship thought, M’as most 
likely to bo secured by abstaining from interference. 
He thought the life of the prince important to 
Doorjun Saul, under the circumstances that existed ; 
he apprehended that interference might have the 
effect of uniting the brothers, and causing the sacri¬ 
fice of the Bajah. The occurrence of danger to the 
Company’s territories his lordship admitted to be 
a cause for interference, but acts of aggression from 
cither party he regarded ns unlikely. He assented 
to the propriety of assembling a force at ISIuttra, as 
recommended by the commander-in-chief, but ex- 
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pressed a Ijope that this measure, and the i>rosenco ciiap.xxvi 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi, would prevent the — 

“ embers bursting forth in a flame.” 

Sucli wore the respective views of the governor- 
general and the members of council, as recorded a 
short time after the death of Sir David Ochterlony.'* 

On the arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe in Calcutta, !- 
preparatory to assuming tlic duties of resident at 
Delhi, all the reports and documents connected 
with the aflair of Biiurtporc were referred to him 
for jionisal, with an intimation that it was the wish 
of the government that he should state his opinions, 
botli on the general que.«tion of interference and' 
on the specific measures to be adopted in the exist¬ 
ing juncture. This he did in a very elaborate, 
though not a very lengthy paper, delivered to the 
government at the latter end of tlie month of Au¬ 
gust. ^ It is diflicult to give a satisfactory account of a. d. 1825 . 
the views embodied in this masterly exposition of 
the true policy of the British government, from the 
fact that every sentence is so pregnant with meanimr 
as scarcely to admit of abridgement. ® 

Sir Charles Metcalfe commenced by referrino- to 
the general rule of non-interference, and to“the 
constantly recurring necessity of disregarding it in 
practice. He proceeded—“ We have by degrees 


tertony having died „„ .hn ,5.h of the fonnl °"'- 

the wt.™ ™ « tl-c court of 
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( HAP.Xxvi. become the paramount state of India. Although 
we exercised the powers of this supremacy in many 
instances before 1817, we have used and asserted 
them more generally since tlie extension of our in¬ 
fluence by the events of that and the following 
year. It then became an established principle of 
our ]iolicy to maintain tranquillity among the states 
of India, and to i>revent the anarchy and misrule 
wliich were likely to disturb the general peace.” 
After referring to instances in illustration of this 
statement, Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeded thus: “ In 
the case of succession to a principality, it seems 
clearly incumbent on us, with reference to this prin¬ 
ciple, to refuse to acknowledge any but the lawful 
successor, as otherwise we should throw’ the weight of 
our jiower into the scale of usurpation and injustice. 
Our influence is too pervading to admit of neutrality, 
and sulferance would operate as support.” The ques¬ 
tions actually at issue in the case of llhurtporc were 
subsequently adverted to in an abstract form. “ If, 
said Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ the prince be a minor, 
the constitution of each state will point out the 
proper person to exercise the powers of regency 
during the minority, and that person, for the time, 
must stand in the place of the prince. Such mis¬ 
rule may possibly occur as will compel us to inter¬ 
fere, either for the interests of the minor prince or 
for the preservation of general tranquillity, the ex¬ 
istence of which is endangered by anarchy. In such 
an extreme case the deposition of the culpable re¬ 
gency, and the nomination of another according to 
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the custom of tlic state, witli full powers, would be chap.xxvi 
preferable to the appointment of a minister with 
our sujtport under the regency, for this latter ar¬ 
rangement can hardly fail to produce either a 
divided and inefficient goveniment or an odious 
usurpation.” After limiting the right of interfer¬ 
ence by the British government to the states to¬ 
wards which it stands in the relation of a superior 
and a protector, it was observed that, with regard Ut 
those -States, “ we cannot be indiflcrent spectatoi-s 
of long-continued anarchy therein, without ulti¬ 
mately giving up India again to tlie i»illage and 
confu-sion from which we rescued her in 181" and 
181S.” iAfost justly did Sir Charles Metcalfe then 
proceed to aj)p]y the exjierience of the jiast as a 
warning for the future. “ We attempted,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ to act on the principle of non-interference 
after the peace of 180C; we Iiad succeeded to Scin- 
dia, as lord paramount of the states between the 
Sutleje and the Jumna, but we abstained from ex¬ 
ercising the authority whicli we had acquired. Some 
of those states had intenial dissensions which they 
called on us to settle. Wc replied, that it was con¬ 
trary to our system to interfere in the allaii-s of 
other states. The disappointed jiarties applied to 
Uunjeet Singh. He was not loath, and after feeling 
his way cautiously, and finding no opposition from 
ns, gradually extended his power and influence over 
the wliole country between -the Sutleje and the 
Jumna. It became the principal business of our 
negotiation with him, in 1808 and 1809, to remedy 

VOL. V. T 
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iiAP.xxvi. this inisciiicf by throwing his power bock beyond tlic 
Sutlcje, whicli was aceomplislied with considerable 
difficulty, great reluctance on his part, and a near 
approach to war.” Having laid down a series of 
general ])rinciplcs (some of which have been quoted 
at length). Sir Charles Metcalfe found no difficulty 
in applying them to the existing circumstances of 
lihurtporc. “ We arc bound,” said he, “ not by any 
positive engagement to the lihurtporc state, nor by 
any claim on her part, but by our duty as supreme 
guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to 
maintain the legal euccessionof l^Jah liulMmiit Singh 
to the raj of Bhurtpore, and wo cannot acknowledge 
any other pretender. This duty seems to me to be so 
im]>ei*ative, that I tlo not attach any peculiar import¬ 
ance to tiio late investiture of the young Rajah in 
the ]>resonce of Sir I)avi<I Ochterlony. Wo should 
have been equally bound without that ceremony, 
which, if we had not been under a pre-existing obli¬ 
gation to maintain the rightful succession, would not 
have pledged us to any thing beyond acknowledg¬ 
ment. The lawful Rajah established, Bhurtpore 
may be governed, during his minority, by a regency, 
such as the usages of that state would prescribe. 
How this should be composed can only be decided 
by local reference. Doorjun Saul having unques¬ 
tionably usurjied the raj, seems to be necessarily ex¬ 
cluded from any share in the regency or adminis¬ 
tration ; and his banishment from the state, with a 
suitable provision, will probably be indispensable for 
the safety of the young l^ajah; the more so, If, as I 
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suppose, Doorjuii Saul, by tlie custom of tlint state, 
is next in succession to Rajah Buiwunt Sinoh, 
and, consetiuently, the actual heir presumptive to 
the ^ddee ” After discussing tlic claims of Mad- 
hoo Singh, to whom, on the whole, the writer of 
tlie memorandum was more favourable, he returns 
to Dooijuu Saul, whose usurpation, if persisted in, 
must, he declares, be put down by force of anus; 
but, under any circumstance.s, he continued to main¬ 
tain that the usurper mu.st be excluded from power. 

‘ Doorjuii Saul,” said he, “finding us determined to 


suj.poit tl,e right of the young Rajah, may i)ropos( 
to relinquish lii.s usurpation of the raj, and stipu¬ 
late for confirmation in the regency. This wouh 
be a continuation, in a modified shai^e, of the usur¬ 
pation which he effected by violence, in contempt 
of our supremacy. It would not bo possible tc 
obtain any security for the safety of the younn 
llajah, if Doorjun Saul, who is either the next 

heir, or at least a pretender to the raj, were 
regent.” 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe then shewed that, waiving 
these objections, such an arrangement was not likely 
to secure the peace of the countiy-, and observed, 
“ We are not called upon to support either brother ; 
and If wo must act by force, it would .seem to be 
desirable to banish both.” He contended, however, 
lat a 1 that could at that time be determined with 
certainty was. that the Rajah, Bnlwiint Singh, must 
jc* maintained, and a proper regency established ; 
a ing that every other point was open to discussion, 
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CHAP.xxvi. ainl that a nearer view of the scene miglit probably 
suggest plans not likely to occur at a distance. The 
paper which lias been so amply <juoted contained, 
in adilition to the exposition of the author’s views 
as to Bliurtpore, some observations on the position 
of the Britisli government witli regard to Alwar 
and Jyepoor, witli both which states some causes of 
difl’erenco had arisen. These, however, being com- 
jiaratively of little interest, may be passed over; but 
some remarks on the possibility of war being unavoid¬ 
able are too instructive to be omitted. “Desirable 
Jis it undoubtedly is” said Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
“that our dirterences with all these states should be 
settled without having recourse to arms, there will 
not be wanting sources of consolation if we be com¬ 
pelled to that extremity. In eaeh of the states our 
supremacy has been violated or slighted, under a 
jiersuasion that we were prevented by entanglements 
elsewhere from efliciently resenting the indignity. 
A display and vigorous exorcise of our jiowor, if 
rendered necessary, would be likely to bring back 
men’s minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and 
the capture of Bhurtjiore, if effected in a glorious 
maimer, would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto unfaded impressions 
caused by our former failure, than any other event 
that can be conceived.” 

The reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aided pro¬ 
bably by the influence of his high character for abi¬ 
lity, uprightness, and independence, appears to have 
produced effects which could hardly have been anti- 
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cij)ate<l. Tlie governor-general seems to have con-ciiAr.xxvi. 
sented not only to shape his course of ])oIicy in 
accordance with the suggestions of the memo- 
rauduin, hut even to have been to a great degree 
convinced by its arguments. In recording his 
cliange of views, he said, “ I have hitherto enter¬ 
tained the opinion that our interference with other 
states should be limited to cases of j)ositivc iiijury 
to the Honourable Company, or of immediate dan¬ 
ger thereof. In that opinion I have reason to 
believe that I am not supported by the servants of 
the Honourable Coinj)any most competent to judge 
of its interests, and best acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances of this country; I should, therefore, 
have hesitated in acting njmn my own jmlgmcnt in 
opposition to others; but I am further free to con¬ 
fess, that my own opinion has undergone some 
change, and tliat I am disjioscd to think that a sys¬ 
tem of non-interference, which appears to have been 
tried and to have failed in 1800, would be tried 
with less probability of success, and would be ex- 
jiosed to more signal failure, after the events which 
have occurred and the policy wdiich has been ])ur- 
sued during the last nineteen or tw'enty years. A 
much greater degree of interference than was for¬ 
merly called for appears to have resulted from tlio 
situation m which we were jdaced by the pacifica¬ 
tion of 1818. It might be a hazardous experiment 
to relax in the exercise of that paramount authority 
whicli our extended influence in Malwa and Raj- 
jiootana s]iccially has imposed upon us. Applying 
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ciiAP.xxvi. these general principles to the particular cases before 
us, and believing that without direct interference on 
our part tliere is a |>robability of ver}’ extended dis¬ 
turbances in the Upper Provinces, I am prepared, in 
the first place, to maintain by force of arms, if ne- 
cessarv, tlie succession of Bulwunt Singh to the raj 
of Blnirtp<»re.” On the respective claims of Door- 
jun Saul and liis brother to favour, the governor- 
general was less decided, and he inclined to kce|) 
open the door for reconciliation with the former. 

“ It is enough, however, at ]>rosont,” he observed, 

“ todetennine the leading point that the succession 
of Ibilwunt Singh shall be maintained.” 

The great obstacle to the adoption of a decided 
course of policy in regard to Bhurt]>orc being thus 
removed, a resolution was ]>asscd by the governor- 
A. I). is2i. genenil in council, on the 18th of September, decla¬ 
ratory of the intentions of government. It is re¬ 
markable on account, not so much of the measures 
whicli it announced, for these might have been 
looked for as the natural results of the state of opinion 
and feeling which prevailed among the members of 
the government, but for the bold and unhesitating 
avowal of princijilcs, the acknowledgment of which 
had, up to that period, been studiously avoided. Thus 
ran the most important part of the resolution:— 
“ Impressed with a full conviction that the existing 
disturbances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interniption of 
the jmblic tranquillity in Upper India, and feeling 
eoiivineod that it is our solemn duty, no le^ than 
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our right, as the paramount power aii'l eoiiser- ciiap.xwt. 
vators of the general ]>eace, to interfere for the 
lirevcntion of these evils, and that these evils will 
be best j)revented by the maintenance (*f the suc¬ 
cession of the rightful heir to the raj of Ilhurtpore. 
whilst such a course will be in strict consistenev 
with the uniform practice and policy of the British 
government in all analogous cases, the governor- 
genenil in council resolves that authority be con¬ 
veyed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe to accomplish the 
above object, if j)racticable, by expostulation and 
romniistraiico; and, should these fail, by a resort to 
iiH'asures of foi'cc. No instructions or su'^’i'estions 
were given to Sir Charles Metcalfe to regulate his 
proceedings ; he was left to the unfettered exer¬ 
cise of his own judgment and discretion. More¬ 
over, his views a,s to tlie final arrangement of the 
affairs of the Bhurtpore state were adopted and em¬ 
bodied in the resolution as those which, in the 
existing state of tlicir information, the government 
deemed most worthy of being entertained. “ At 
present, it was declared, “ the governor-general in 
council contemplates the expulsion of Doorjim Saul 
from the state of Bhurtpore, with a suitable i)ro- 
vision for his maintenance, and the fonnatioii of a 
regency according to the laws and usages of the 
state, in which he shall not be included, as the 
necessary consequence of his violence and usurpa¬ 
tion, no less tlian as indispensable for the future 
safety of the young prince, Bniwunt Singh.— 

Whether Madhoo Singh shall be similarly excluded 
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cuAiwxvi.or not, will depcml in some measure on tlie share 
lie inav take in the transaction now about to open, 
and may remain a subject for future discussion.” 

It will be unnecessary to pursue minutely the 
proceedings of Sir Charles Metcalfe in attemjiting to 
settle the affairs of Dluirtpore by negotiation. It 
will be sufficient to say that they did not succeed. 
Doorjun Saul revived his claim to the throne, 
founded on a jiretended appointment by a fonner 
Uajah, the falsehood of the allegation being proved 
by the very circumstances referred to in supjiort of 
its truth ;* while occasionally he held language 

* Tlic 5tnU?mont of Doorjun Saul was as follows:—''The 
deceased Malmmjah Burjindcc Bundheer Smg treated me from my 
infancy as his own child, had me educated entirely under hU own 
eye, and on all great occasions, Avhen he received visits from 
chieftains of rank, or wont forth into public, I invariably accom* 
{mnied him. When, by the will of the Almighty, he was afflicted 
with blindness niul otlicr severe bodily ailments, which entirely 
destroyed his health, he executed a bukhghish nnmek (deed of gift) 
under his own seal, with the signature affixed of all his relations 
and the principal chiefs of the state, which he intrusted to his 
mnnec, the Muha rannee Luchtnee, and it was determined that 
the customary forms and ceremonies connected therewith should 
be performed on the principal day of Dussera festival. The 
above facts were well knoum to the former governor-general, and 
to nil the English gentlemen who were in lus suite at the time of 
the interview at Futtchporc, when I also was honoured with the 
grant of u khclaut. Fate so willed it, that the Maharajal\ 
(lied suddenly a few days before the Dussera, when the Matiarajali 
Buldco Singh violently and unjustly seized the mj.*' The cir¬ 
cumstantiality with which the pretender sought to add to the cre¬ 
dibility of his story, unfortunately for him, affords the means for 
its refutation. He alleges thattlic deed in his favour was executed 
at a time when the llajah Bundheer Singh was sulfcring under 
** blindness and severe bodily ailments, which entirely destroyed 
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■which seemed to indicate submission. Thoujrli ciiai*. xxvj. 
supjioscd to be a man of timid feelings, he ' 

evinced little fear, aiul his firmness was jtro- 
bably sustained by the apathy generally mani¬ 
fested as to the claims of the rightful j)rince. It 
was known to all that he was a usurper, and his 
character exhibited little that was calculated to 
win i)oi)ular favour; but he commanded on one 
point, the sympathy of the i.eoi)le. This was ob¬ 
served by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and thus noticed in 
one of his communications to the governor-general 
in councilThe right of lliijah Bulumiit Singh 
is unquestioned and unquestionable, and it seems 
wonderful that, with so bad a cause, Doorjun Saul 
should be able to think of opposition to a predomi¬ 
nant power which seeks only to render justice to 
the lawful prince. But notwithstanding the injus- 

his health,” and he affirms that the sudden death of the Rajah a 
few days before the Dussera. at which the customary forms and 
ceremonies were to be performed, gave opportunity for defeating 
lus claim, while he fixes the date of the transactions as coincident 
with the meeting at Futtehpore, if not prior to it, as he says the 
intention of the Rajah, which intention was defeated as above 
stated, weU known to the English present at that meeting. 

The consistency of the tale with itself, and the degree of credit due 
to It, arc shewn by the following facts. The meeting at Futtehpore 
took pl^e in February. 1815. when the Rajah was labouring under 
no bodily aUments. but was in good health. The death of the 
itajah which, according to Dooijun Saul, prevented the execu- 
tion o that which was decided on at or before the interview 
at Futtehpore. did not occur till late in the year 1823. nearly 
mne years after that interview. The exposure of the bungling 
cons ™ction of the story is of little importance, excepting ns it 

■n 1 ustrate the facility with which, in India, e^^dcnce is 
muDufactured whenever it is wanted. 
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CHAP. XXVI. tice of tho usurpation, which over)'one admits, he 
will probably receive support from the circumstance 
of his placing himself in opposition to the British 
government as the defender of Bhurtpore. It must 
be known to the right honourable the governor- 
roneral in council that this fortress is considered 

O 

throughout India as an insuperable check to our 
power, and the person who undertakes to hold it 
against us will be encouraged in his venture by its 
former successful defence, and by the good wishes 
of all w ho dislike our ascendency, whatever may bo 
the injustice of his cause.”* Here lay the secret of 
his strength and of his confidence. He felt safe in 
possession of the unyielding fortress of Bhurtpore, 
and he gained support by his disposition to defend it. 

The period was rapidly ai>pronching when the 
impregnability of the fortress and the resolution 
of its usurping master were to be tested. A vast 
force was advancing upon it under the command of 
Lord Combennore, who had succeeded Sir Edward 
Paget in the office of commandcr-in-chief in India.f 

* letter to tlie SccrctoT)’ to Government» 24th of June, 1825. 

t 'lliC army assembled on Uiis occasion was divided and bri* 
gaded as follows:— 

Division of Cavalry, under Brigadier^Gcncral Sleigh, C.B.— 
Ist brigade^ hU Majesty’s 16th Lancers, the 6tli, 8th, and 1st extra 
regiments Light Cavalry, Brigadier G. W. Murray, C.B., to com* 
mand.—2nd brigade, his Majesty’s lltli Dragoons, the 3rd, 4tli, 
and 2nd extra regiments Light Cavalry, Brigadier M. Childers 
to command. First Division of Infantry, under Major-General 
T. Ucynell, C.B., consisting of the 1st, 4th, and 5th brigades: 
—1st brigade, his Majesty’s 14tb Foot, the 23rd and 63rd Na¬ 
tive Infantry, Brigadier*General J. McCooin1>c.^-*-4th brigade, 
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On the 25th of November Sir Charles Metcalfe chap. xxvi. 
is.«ued a proclamation denouncin" tlie jiretcnsions a. d. 
of Doorjun Saul, and declaring the intention of the 
British government to support the interests of the 
rightful prince. On the 5th of December Lord 
Combcrmere’s head-quarters were at Muttra. On 
the Cth he had an interview with Sir Cliarles Met¬ 
calfe, and having ascertained that no political reason 
existed for delaying the movements of the troojjs. he 
ordered the second division of infantry, commanded 
^lajor-General Nicolls, with the fii*st brigade of 
cavaliT and a d(*tachment of Skinner’s local horse, 
to march from Agni by Danagore to Bhurtpore, and 
to take up a position to tlio west of the town. Tlie 
first division of infantry, under Major-General Hey- 
nell, with the second brigade of cavalrj', and the 
remainder of Skinner’s horse, marched by another 
route to take up a jjosition on the north-east of the 
town. With this column the commandcr-in-chief 
proceeded. The approach of the British force 


the 32nd, 4 let, and .')8th Native Infantry, Brigadier T. ^Vhite- 
licad.—5th brigade, the 6th, 18th, and 60th Native Infantry, 
J3rigadier R. Patton, C.B. Second Djvbion of Infantry, under 
Major-General J. NicolU, C.B., consUting of 2nd, .3rd, and Gth 
brigades.—2nd brigade, his Majesty’s 59th Foot, the 11 th and 
3l8t Native Infantry. Brigadier G. McGregor.—3rd brigade, the 
33rd, 36th, and 37tb Native Infantry, Brigadier-General J. W. 
Adams. C.B.—6th brigade, the 15th, 2l8t. and 35th Native Infan- 
t^, Brigadier-General W. T. Edwards. Artillery, under Briga¬ 
dier A. M Leod, C.B. Battering Train, under Brigadier Hetzler, 
C.B. Horse Artillery and Field Batteries, under Brigadier C. 
Brown. Engineers, under Brigadier T. Anburcy. C.B. The field 
of artillery occupied a line of march of fourteen or fifteen miles 
in extent. 1 he force exceeded twenty thousand in number. 
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cu\r.xxvi. (Irow forth scvcrul letters and deputations from 
Doorjun Sa\il, having in all jirobability no object 
but to gain time. Sir Charles Metcalfe did not 
allow them to interfere with the progress of the 
A.D. 1825 . armv, and on the lOtli of December the head¬ 
quarters of the connnander-in-chief wore before 
Ilhurtpore. Here liis lordship's Ininianity was mani¬ 
fested by the transmission to Doorjun Saul of a 
prop»)sal for the witlidrawal of the women and 
children from the town, the British general l>ro- 
mising them safe conduct through his camp, and 
allowing twenty-four hours for their departure. An 
evasive answer being returned, a second communi¬ 
cation was made to Doorjun Saul, rejicating the 
proposal and extending the time for embracing it 
twelve hours beyoml the period fixed by the pre¬ 
vious ofler. This ])ro])osal was answered in a similar 
manner to that by winch it had been preceded, and 
the benevolent purpose of Lord Coinbermcrc was 
thus defeated. Of the honour due to his humanity 
—an honour exceeding that which the most bril¬ 
liant victory could have conferred—the brutal per¬ 
verseness of the enemy could not deprive him. 

Several days were occupied in the construction 
of Avorks. During the progress of these operations 
a ])arty of about two hundred of the enemy’s horse 
attempted to make their escape; they were inter¬ 
cepted, thirty or forty killed, and upwards of a 
hundred made ])risoners. On the 28th of December 
the advanced batteries opened. Others Averc brought 
into Avork as they Avere completed, and by the 4th 
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of January they had produced visible effect. Still ciiap.xxvi. 
tliey were insufficient eflectually to breacli the A.ir 7 « 2 G. 
Malls, and on the evening of the 6th a mine was 
commenced in the escarp of the ditch on tlie 
northern face; but unfortunately the work not 
being sufficiently advanced by daybreak, and the 
engineers apprehending discovery if their operations 
were continued, it was prematurely exploded, and 
produced no material effect. A second attempt to 
mine was made, but those emj)loyed in it were 
countermined from the interior before they had 
entered many feet. The gallery was subsequently 
blown in, it having been discovered that the enemy 
Mere keej)ing watch in it. 

A serious accident occurred on the 8th; a shot 
fiom the fort set fire to a tumbril, and in consequence 
about twenty thousand pounds weight of ammuni¬ 
tion was destroyed. 

On tlie 14th amine under one of the bastions M’as 
ex])loded with little advantage. Two others were 
then driven into the same wall, which were blown 
on the 16th, with such efi'ect that, with the aid of a 
day 8 battering, a sufficient breach was made. 

Tlie morning of the 18th was fixed for the as¬ 
sault, which was to be made by two columns, the 
right commanded by Major-Geneml Reynell, and 
the left by Major-General Nicolls. The 'signal was 
the explosion of a mine in the north-east angle, 

M’hich took place at eight o’clock with terrible 
effect. Unfortunately, however, the explosion being 
in an unexpected direction, several men of General 
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CHAP.xxvi. RcvhoH’s column were killed, and three officers 
wounded * This created a momentar)- hesitation, 
but rfoncral Reynell pivinp: tiie word “forward,” 
the whole advanced witli perfect steadiness. The 
enemy made a vigorous resistance, but the British 
troops proceeded, overcoming all opiiosition. until 
they united at the Kombheer gate with the troops 
of (leneral Nicolls’s division. That division had ad¬ 
vanced to the left breach, and carried it, althougli 
the ascent was excessively steep, and the trooi>s in 
their jirogress were annoyed by the guns of the 
i-ajuparts, wliich, whenever moveable, the enemy 
turned upon them. The citadel surrendered about 
four o’clock. Doorjun Saul attempted to escape 
with his family, but was intercepted and secured by 
(General Sleigh, commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere with 
the rightful onler of succession in the state of 
Bhurtpore, and thus were annihilated the boasted 
pretensions to impregnability of the fortress bearing 
that name. Those pretensions had been greatly 
strengthened by the failure of Lord Lake in 1805. 
Twenty years afterwards, they, with the fortress 
itself, were levelled wdth the dust.f The defences 

• The commandcrdn-chicf was in great personal danger. An 
officer standing close beside him was knocked <lown, and several 
men ^?cre severely injured. 

'f' Tlic fall of Hhurtporc to Lord Combermcrc and its successful 
resistance to lyorti Lake surest matter for interesting investiga¬ 
tion to the military student. The force nt the disposal of Lord 
Combermcrc was almost overwhelming, hut it must not be over¬ 
looked that the mode of opening the way for its operations was 
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that survived the siege were destroyed, and tlie chap. xxvi. 
l)lace, which had been the wateli-word of confidence 


different in some respects from that formerly employed. The 
batteries employed in breaching having failed to produce the re¬ 
quired effect, recourse was had to breaching by mines. 'I’hc 
suggestion of this mode is claimed by Major-General Gal- 
loway. of the Bengal army (now a director of the East-India 
Company), who had. at the former siege of Bhurti>orc. com- 
manded the pioneers, a corps then performing the duties of 
sappers and miners, and wlio %vas knorni also as the writer of a 
work on the mud forts of India. Tlie nature of General Gallo¬ 
way’s claim, and the evidence upon which it is based, will be 
found in the following extract from a letter addressed by him 
in hebruarj’, 1832. to the military secretary- to the goveniment 

of Bengal, in reference to a memorial referring to a point of 
militarj’ promotion. 


" I have the honour of stating, that what I have submitted in 
my memorial has reference to myself as the author of a certain 
memoir, in which a plan of operations for the siege of Bhurtpore 
was, on the eve of the approaching siege, in December, 1825. laid 
by me before the Commander-in-chief. ITiis memoir contains a 
r^ommcQdation to breach by mines, and not by artillery : a mode 
of atumk that had not before been adopted in this country-, so far 

timL tI- ‘ 

teep i„ mind ; 

for othcrn-iM, ance lU effect has been seen at Bl.urtpore, it is apt 
ov T ” “‘“'‘'■■-of-eoursc operation, wliich no one could 

to ind I pLe » 


exDlihi ■" question, it is necessary to 

".'brat::::’ 

n,iik;r..r fl'l. arrived in India preparations were 

anvio.fa?^ Bhurtpore. His lordship was naturally 

tinned t ^ ®vcry information regarding it, and I was men- 

Doncd to his lordship as one from whom some knowledge of the 

pLice might be obtained. It u as known that I commanded the 
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CHAP. xxvL find hope throughout India, was reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a miserable ruin. With the fall of Bluirt- 


pioncers at the former siege, in 1805; that I was the author of 
a work on Induan Fortification, with particular reference to that 
siege. Major Macan, on his lordship’s staff, was the person who 
introduced me to Lord Combcrmcrc, having himself previously 
had some conversation with me on the subject of the approaching 
operations. 

At the interview with his lordship, I stated the reasons wliich 
induced me to think that, with proper measures, there would be 
no difficult}* in taking the place, and, after a conversation of some 
length on the subject, and on the state of the provinces at the 
time, I took the opportunity of ohsenung, that I hoped soon to 
see his lordship in possession of the fort, and I trusted it would 
be by force, as I Iwlieved that would be the speediest, the most 
effectual, and the cheapest way of tranquillizing the upper pro¬ 
vinces. I understood, by his reply, that his lordship entertained 
the same opinion. 

With the exception of what passed at this intcr%'icw, I was 
not required by the commandcr-in-chief to furnish any further 
information. Meantime I had seen, and heard of, various plans 
which had been submitted by individuals. It is proper to state, 
however, that I never saw any plan submitted by the engineer 
who afterwards commanded that corps at Bhurtporc. These 
plans induced me, on reflection, to think that my suggestions 
might not be altogether useless x at any rate, entertaining the 
opinion wliich I did of those plans, if any thing unfortunate took 
place, I should bitterly regret that I had not communicated what 
information I might possess. And I was led to believe tliat, con¬ 
sidering the opportunity I formerly ha<l of knowing the place, 
the people, and the kind of defence they were likely to make, 
combined with the experience I had had on such 8cr>*icc there, as 
evinced by the work before alluded to—I \s*as led to believe 
that, under such circumstances, the sentiments of the author of 
a work which had been favourably received, lK>th at home and in 
this country, by the highest military authorities, might be com¬ 
municated, at least, without giving offence to any one: and this 
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pore j)erishe<I all expectation ot successfully resist- chap, xxvi 
ing tlie British govemineiit. The remaining for- - 

the more especially as no individual engineer was then nominated 
to conduct the siege. 

" I had long before digested in my oxvn mind the jilan of 
a^ick; but without haWng committed ^l,e details to UTitin- 
1 here was no time to spare: verbally, therefore, the memoir wL 
hastily drawn up, and with a plan of the fortress, prei-iou^ly in mv 
possession, partly from a sketch I had taken in 1S05. it was dis. 
patched by dawk to Major Lockett, deputy militarv .•^cert- .in¬ 
to government, then with the army, who laid it before the com- 
mandcr-m-chicf. It reached head-quarters on the Mth or lotli 
December, just as the siege commenced. It was sent by 
Lord Combonnere, to the commanding engineer for his opinion 

on hcToH TT ^ ‘^^“tnander.in.chicf, it appears. 

transm t officer were 

transmuted to me by Major Lockett, in a letter dated 20tli 

ecember. 1^5. only three days before batteries were erected 

^nst the place; so that. I conclude, the plaji of operations to 

bc^^ed on must, by that time, have been formed. 

Sivco in. to which I have 
T> ^ ^ batteries for breaching, agreeably to Uie 

terics piSXhTrc’ brcachtog bat- 

ferred to BesJU • * ^ engineer, by whom they are rc- 

desirable'point of ‘ 

ehould norbe confined^ 1 rejmmmendmg that the attack 

opemtions in de^^f wliicirfh Pves the 

establish numerous « a * ^ ^ following « an outline. 7'o 

tliree and four hunH batteries, at the distance of 

of destroying the cnern^?!^ d P'*n)ose. in the first place, 

beyond tliat at the H’ L establish a line of fire 

for musketry i,d c^hom”^ batteries, cavalier trenches, 

VOL V ^ «> order to secure the command of 

M 
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CHAP.xxvi. tresses within the (lominions of Bluirtporc promptly 
surrondercih Jmd the Kajalfs authority was firmly as 
well as speedily re-establislicch 

the ditch, and to silence any fire the enemy could produce on the 
rampart‘d, so as totally to subdue every impediment to the troops 
making themselves masters of the ditch j and eventually to cover, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the advance of the columns to 
storm : so that, in tlic event of unforeseen obstacles enabling the 
garrison to offer a desperate resistance, tliosc advanced works 
might command the breach even after the advance of the column 
to storm, and might enable it to persevere in, and repeat the 
assaults, almost wthout loss: and I quoted the siege of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, by Lord Ljmdock, in supjmrt of my counsel. This com¬ 
manding fire being established, if the walls could be rapidly 
breached and the ditch easily crossed, to employ the batteries in 
breaching, making scvcml breaches, at least four, and imme¬ 
diately storming, >rith simultaneous attacks by escalade. But, if 
it was determined to work into the ditch, and so to allow the 
enemy time to fortify the breach, I entreated that they would on 
no account trust to breaching by means of batteries, but by 
mines, and storm instantaneously through the excavation of the 
mines. Tliis earnest suggestion is seen ; and it is twice noticed, 
and is distinctly met by the commanding engineer in tlic eleventh 
paragraph of his objections. It was deemed necessary to work 
into the ditch; but breaching by batteries was originally adopted, 
not by mines. 

“ Breaching by mines had not been used, so for as I know, in 
this country; the blowing in a counterscarp had; and this ap¬ 
pears to have been part of the engineer’s plan on the present 
occasion. But I have so often witnessed the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of the tedious operations of battering, tliat I could not 
hesitate to suggest, with the most earnest so)icitudo> that, under 
tlie circumstances stated, they would breach by mines, and not 
by battering; and 1 wrote as follows, repeating the earnest re¬ 
commendation, as my last words, underlined, so that it might 
make and leave the stronger impression. 

** * Having the power of erecting your batteries in breach on 
the crest of the glacis, which presupposes your being in command 
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The reduction of Bhurtpore was the most J^trik- chap, xxvi 
ing event that occurred during the adiiiiiiistration of 
Earl Amherst, and it was tlie last of anv import- 

of the ditch, and consequently that the bottom of the rampart is 
accessible. I should conceive it the most injudicious of all mea- 
sures to breach by means of artiUery; for a breach effected by 
battering is gradually made, and may be. and will be, defended 
in many ways. The way to open a passage for the troops, in 
such a case, is not by breaching, but by mining; by blowing up 
the rampart, and all the preparations to defend it. together, and 
to storm the place through the excavation of the mine the moment 
it is sprung. This, indeed, could not fail to he successful; and 
therefore I would most earnestly recommend breaching by mines 
m preference to battering.’—Memoir by Colonel Galloway. 

For (it is added) the explosion of a mine not only destroys every 
thing Within its influence, hut its moral effect on those against 
whom It is sprung is so appalling, that they must be overpowered 
before they can recover from their panic.’ And again, the last 
words of the Memoir‘ These batteries would probably, in two 
days, destroy the enemy's defences, &c.; but if it be necessary to 
work into the ditch, and thus indicate the point of attack so long 
before the assault, then Jef the breaches in the place be by all 
means made by mines and not by battering.' 

This memoir, as before stated, was sent by the commandcr-in- 
c icf to the commanding-enginecr. and the remarks of that officer 
wre transmitted to me by Major Lockett, with a letter, dated 
‘Camp before Bhurtpore. 20th December, 1825.’ in which he 
stotes, I submitted your plan and memoir to the commandcr-in* 
c >6 . w 0 sent it, officially I believe, to the chief engineer for his 
opinion, and I now send you this opinion in a report which he 
sent m yesterday.’ • Your plan will not do,' &c. 

llius my plan ©f attack appeared to me wholly rejected ; and 
certain y the report itself did not remove that impression. That 

stating that the writer * differed most 
wi y rom me. Mining, however, is the point under discus* 

Sion, and on tliat subject, in his remarks on my proposition to 
reac y mines, the commanding engineer observes, • whether a 
ireac is made practicable by mine, or breaching battery, is of 

M 2 
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.XXVI. jineo. The Rnjah of Colaporc, a Maliratta prince 
“ of profligate character, became involved in disp\ites 

little moment/ &c. 'Every enemy may be supposed to be nwnre 
of the efficacy of a breach being mined ; and it may consequently, 
by the a.«sdilants» be dreaded, although it cannot be guarded 
agsuiij^t/ I wfus not of this opinion. I conceived it covdd be 
* giianicd against/ but certainly not by a battered breach : and it 
was expressly to ' piard against * s\ich, and a variety of other 
modes of desperately defending a breach, protractedly formed, 
that I so earnestly entreated the cominandcr«in*chicf that he 
would not breach by battering, but by mines ! But how it is 
possible to reconcile the above with the previous intention of 
hrcacliiiig by mines, I cannot conceive. But, farther, the com* 
manding engineer states as follows :—' When it can be done, 
CO one can doubt that a breach made by a mine is preferable to 
the tedious o]icration of effecting it by breaching batteries. But 
many contingencies attend the former method which cannot 
always be foreseen or guarded against; however, both attempts 
might be tried/ 

•' At this |>criod i conceive the mode of attack must have been 
fixed upon, for on the 23rd l)eceml>cr the works were com¬ 
menced ; and on the same day, Lord Comberrocre in his despatch 
says, that * he hoped to-morrow to be enabled to forward a plan 
of the intended works,’ so that on the 19th, when this paper was 
given in, it must either have been determined to breach by mining 
or not. But it Is now n matter of history that it was not. 1 
could not conceive, indeed, that such paragraphs as the above 
would have been written if breaching by mines had been pre- 
>nousIy contemplated. The impossibility of ' guarding ogainst’ 
the enemy's defensive mines in the breach would not have been 
admitted, if it had then been intended to breach by mines ! So 
fdso objections might have been started ; but, after stating them, 
it would not have been added, * however, both attempts might be 
tried / words which, I conceive, demonstrate the absence of all 
premus contemplation of adopting such a plan. Had breach¬ 
ing by mines boon the original plan, the engineer, I imagined, 
w*ould have distinctly said, we intended breaching by mines, and 
always did so. But then this would have been utterly inconsistent 
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with tiio government of Bombay durino: tlie yoarcnvpxwi 
1826; but the marcli of a military force under 


with admitting that the breach, being mined by the enemy, 
* might be dreaded.’ but' could not be guarded against! ! ’ 

But, if breaching by mines was part of the original plan, how 
was it that a different mode of breaching was first tried, long 
continued, the place expected to be stormed, before breaching by 
mines was had recourse to; and. after all, battering discarded 
and mining employed ? This appeared to demonstrate, beyond 
all doubt, that brcachingby mines was not any part of the original 
plan. On the contrary, what that plan was to be. seemed to me 
obvious from the whole tenour of the engineer’s remark.-;. When, 
indeed, I contrasted what is said as to mining with the following 

paragraphs, wholly. a.s I have conceived, contemplating a battered 
breach. I could not hut suppose that a preference was given to 
battering, and that my proposition was not ajiproved of. 

” ■ It is generally received as an axiom, that the defences being 
destroyed, the fire of the assailants is so concentrated as to ensure 


a commanding and superior fire over the enemy, should he crown 
the crest of the breach in any way after the flanking defences arc 
subdued, and there is little to he apprclieiidcd against the success 
of a storm if the breach is completely practicable, and tlic flank- 
mgdefences silenced.’ And again: • nothing more need be added 
on the subject of the ulterior operations, since, if the defences 
have been completely and properly demolished, and the breach 
wi e enough, and untha] practicable, nothing hut a superior or 
mcTOhelming force and body within the place can avert success.’ 

apun, to meet my appeal to the siege of St. Sebastian, where 
Lord Lyndock's men were beat out of a battered breach, tUl he 
^rnc IS guns upon it over their heads, the engineer obseircs, 
r yn och at St. Sebastian did only wliat always is done to 
c car t ic breach before tlic column makes the rush: for, 
ter lU progress to the summit, ootlilng more can be done for 
lem Tom without. —Para. Hth. And again : • the nature of 
e native ramparts does not afford much room for rctrcnchjDents, 
w uc IS perhaps the only obstacle, excepting a stockade on tlie 
immc late crest of tlie breach, that can be presented ; and throw* 
log up works on tlic level or terrcplain of the place attacked 
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CHAP. XXVI. Colonel Welsh brought him to submission without 
the necessity of firing a gun. It remains, tlierefore, 


wuuld be completely commanded from the top of the breach by 
the advancing column/ 

'ilic whole tenour of the report, indeed, nppeared to me to 
indicate the plan of attack which was preferred, namely, breaching 
by batteries and not by mines. But if any doubt could have re¬ 
mained, Lord Combermere’s despatch of the oth January would 
Ikave entirely removed that doubt. In his despatch of the 2nd, 
his lordship reports, that by the 1st Januarj* the sap towards the 
counterscarp was extended Sfty yards; * and from thence the 
gallery for a mine was commenced,* to blow in the counterscarp, 
as an opening into the ditch, as above stated, vms originally 
designed. Hiis w*as a common procedure: and 1 beg it to be 
carefully noted and distinguished from breaching by mines. For 
breaching, it will be immediately seen that artillery was entirely 
relied on. On the 5th his lordship says, * Since my despatch of 
the 2nd, the artillery have been actively employed in broaching 
the curtains / * owing, however, to the extreme roughness of the 
walls, they have with diflicult)* been made to yield to our shot; 
but I trust that in Uirce or four days, at farthest, ever}’thing will 
be prepared for our storming the town. Hie engineers have 
been employed in driving the gallery of the mine (that is to blow 
in the counterscarp), extending the sap in the front of our left 
batteries, and m executing the necessary repairs to the batteries, 
also in constructing a small battery in front of the Jungeena 
gate, to destroy the defences on our right/ 

Here the original plan of attack appears to be developed, 
from which success was anticipated • in three or four days/ It 
w'Ul be seen to roly entirely on the breaching batteries for making 
a breach, to which the approach was to be by sap, and by blowing 
in the counterscarp of the ditch, in conformity with the opinion 
expressed in the remarks. But when this was foUow'cd by the 
fact of the breaching batteries continuing to batter in breach for 
so many, I believe nine days; when, after that, it was determined 
not to storm the place till breaching by mines was had recourse 
to; when, after persevering for so long a time in breaching by 
batteries, a despatch arrived from the commander-in-chief, dated 
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only to notice sucli treaties and diplomatic arrange- ch.^p.xxvi. 
inents concluded during tlie government of Earl 


tbe llth January, in which Lord Combcrmerc states, ‘ that he 

had been induced to delay the assault, waiting the result of 

mines, and ' that it had been ascertained that the batteries were 

not sufficient effectually to breach the walls1 could come to 

no other conclusion than this, that my original proposition had 

now actually been ‘ tried,’ as the engineer said ‘ it might be 
tried.’ 


•• At this time rumours appear to have prevailed, tluit the 

enemy had niined the hreach and had formed retrenchments, so 

as to cut It oil; with strong batteries inside to rake its crest. 

How far these influenced the Commander-in-chief in dejisirting 

from the original design it is not in my power to say. It was 

what might have been looked for, what was contemplated by me, 

and IS rofeired to by the commanding engineer, as before 
quoted. 


•' Lord Combermere’s despatch contains the foUou-ing para- 
graph, dated lltli January. 1826:—' I have delayed some days 
m addressing your lordship, in the hope that 1 should have been 
able to report the result of an as.oault of Bhurti>ore. 7’bc breaches, 
however, have not yet been rendered practicable.' 

Brigadier Anburcy having represented to me that it was his 

ceided opinioQ that the breach was not suiticicnily easy to 

authorize his reporting it practicable, I was induced to delay the 

Msault, waiting the result of two mines he is now driving into 

the curtam from the sap and under the ditch. Much as I must 

regret this unexpected delay. I feel a consolation in the hojie that 

the place will eventually be stormed with companitivc facility to 
tlic troops.' 


” Again his lordship wrote on the 19th January, in reporting 
the capture of the place Since my despatch of the 11 th in- 
s nt, le whole attention of the engineers has been directed 
yfoi ® ^ ^ completion of the mines under the projecting bastion 
on the left, and the north-east angle on the right, &c. &c/ This 
in icate expressly, as I conceived, the change that had taken 
p ace in t c mode of attack. And this 1 considered to be con* 
rm not only by this declaration to myself, but by the words 
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CHAP. XXVI. Amherst as liave not already been adverted to, and 
which may appear to deserve mention. 

he is, ill the prints of tlic day, reported to have used on a public 
occasion to others, namely, ‘ nor would he have thought of 
altering the plan of his attack, and of calling in the aid of another 
arm (mining), but for the more speedy and sure accomplishment 
of the desired end.'—Complimentary Address to the Otficers of 
Artillcr)* at Duin Dum, )8th Januar}'. 1827. And I beg to re¬ 
pent, and now further to explain, that when his lordshijj returned 
to the presidency from Bhurtpore, he landed from his boats near 
my house, and was received by me. On that occasion his first 
address to me was, as stated in my Memorial, denominating tlic 
plan of mining to be mine, and describing it as the surest and 
the bc^t that could have been adopted. 1 had the honour of con¬ 
veying his lordship to the residence of the governor-general at 
Barrackporc, during which time the conversation to the same 
purport was continued. On reaching Barrackporc, his lordship 
was received by Captain Amherst and by Major Miican, of his 
own stair, to whom I repeated the acknowledgment \vhich Lord 
Cumbcrmcrc had made (o me, because Major Mucan w*as the 
ofheer by whom I was originally introduced to Lord Combcrmcrc, 
ns before mentioned. 

1 have thus shewn the principal gn)unds, both WTitten and 
end, on which I have uniformly claimed the merit, whatever it 
may be, of being, in the way above described, instrumenUd in 
the capture of Blmrtjiorc. Not that I maintain that the capture 
of that important fortress might not or would nut have been 
othcnvisc cD'ectcd, but the circumstances must speak for them¬ 
selves. 

'riic word of the commruidcr-in-chicf would alone have justi¬ 
fied my pretensions, were the written documents of themselves 
not more than sufficient to do so; but when combined with the 
written documents above detailed, 1 am at a loss to conceive 
how any evidence could be more conclusive. Nor is this all, I 
will farther shew, ns for as such a document can do, that Lord 
Combcrmcrc coutinued to acknowledge tlic 8cr\ncc8 I have thus 
performed. In an address to government, \Yhilst Lord Comber- 
mere WAS present in Calcutta, and in council (a petition to which 
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In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, amt the Dutch chap. xxvi. 
possessions on tlie continent of India, were ceded 


I had specially requested his lordship's attention), I particularly 
alluded to the above declaration, stating • that his lordship liad 
enabled me with confidence to believe that my humble endea- 
Tours to contribute to that important event were not altogether 
tQcffectual/ 


I hare thus, I presume, shewn by docuiDcntary evidence^— 

1st. That I did roost e;imcstly recommend brcacliing by 
mines, when it \\%s not contemplated by the engineer to adopt 
tliat mode of breaching. 

2ndly. liiat that mode of breacJiing was not the mode 
originally adopted. 

3r<lly. That the mode of breaching originally adopted was 
altered, and recourse had to breaching by mines, after battering 
had been long continued, as above detailed, and when the breach 
was not reported practicable; and that the place fell in a few 
days thereafter, having been stormed over the excavation of the 


principal mine the instant it was sprung. 

‘ In addition to the above, I have quoted the direct ncknow^ 
lodgment of the commander-in-chief, in which his lordship 
ascribes the adoption of this mode of attack to me, and this ac¬ 
knowledgment I have supported by the witten testimony of a 
public address to government, in which, founded on such ac¬ 
knowledgment, I have claimed the merit of contributing to his 
lordship’s success : a species of chum which, if considered at all 
doubtful, I confidently submit, could neither have been made by 
me nor received by the government, of winch bis lordship was 
at the time a member, and present in council. 

To this I have to add a portion of an address to Lord Am¬ 
herst, governor-general, dated llth February, 1828, in which the 
same claim is advanced, and Lord Combermcrc^s acknowledg¬ 
ment adduced m support of it* 


'njcse arc the grounds on which I have invariably consi- 
cred myself to have been the acknowledged originator of the 
plan of breaching by mines, by which the capture of Bhurtporc 
was acliioed with much splendour, and with small loss to our 
brave army. Into the question, whether it would oUierwisc 
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CHAP.xxvLby the King of the Netlierlamls in exchange for 
the British settlement of Bcncoolen in Sumatra* 

have fallen with equal success, 1 do not enter. 1 have stated 
the facts ; and I leave them in the hands of higher authority to 
decide, llic point at issue seems phiin. I either did. or did 
not, recommend this mode of atUick. If I did not, then there is 
an end of my claim. But this is impossible to be nuiintaincd, for 
the engineer himself has proved all that I desire. He Ims shewn 
what he himself understood by my recommendation to breach by 
mines, for he has met it in the clearest and fullest sense.'' 

In a memorandum attached to a printed copy of the papers on 
the subject, General Galloway observes— 

As to the plan itself, it has, I believe, been mooted, that it 
was obvious and knoNMi to all engineers. 1 did not profess to be 
the author of breaching by mines at sieges. The question here 
is, as to its application at this particular siege. But the plan 
WHS well known ! For what was it well known ? As a good or 
a bad plan ? As better or worse than the one first adopted ? 
But I would ask, if a man diftcring from Uic practice of my phy* 
sicinn save my life by advising a purticolor mode of treatment, 
am I the less indebted to him, because that mode which is had 
recourse to may be a well •known remedy for the disease ? 

Again, as to the plan being obrious. This is an assumption. 
After seeing the success of a measure, it will not do to say it was 
obvious. When a custom has long prcvriled, nothing is obvious 
which departs from that custom. Nothing out of the usual track 
is obvious beforehand. Very able men do not nlNvays see 
things which afterwards appear very obvious. What can now be 
conceived more obvious, more obviously blameablc, than tlie 
mode of attack formerly pursued by our ablest engineers nguinst 
those forts, with two or throe or half*a*dozcn of guns, and little 
materiel for a siege ? and yet I was myself the first person to 
bring the imperfect system to notice and amendment. But, in 
the present cose, how vvtis my plan obvious ? Oft the contrary, 
we sec that even after it was pointed out, and its adoption urged 
in the most earnest manner, its advantages were disjiuted ; it was 
rejected by the engineer, and his own plan followed, till, os Lord 
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The situation of Singapore rendered it capable ofcHAP. xxvi. 
becoming a place of great commercial importance ; 
but it was little better than a continuous forest 
vexed by the claims of two Malay princes, one of 
them nominally a vassal of the other, but, in confor¬ 
mity with Eastern fashion, exercising the actual 
rights of sovereignty. The English had established 
a factory there some years before the cession, but 
their position was undefined aud uncertain ; and 
though attempts had been made to fix the relations 
of the sti-angers with the native princes, they were 
in constant danger of coming into collision with 
them as well as with the government of the King 
of the Netherlands. When the pretensions of that 
govcnimont were transferred, it was deemed fitting 
to determine, with greater precision than before, the 
terms upon which the British government was to 
stand in regard to the native princes, known as the 
Sultan and Tumongong of Jahore. 

The best mode, if practicable, was to get rid of 
the claims of these personages by a commutation of 
their political and territorial claim for pecuniary 
allou-ances, and this was effected. By a treaty con¬ 
cluded between them and the East-India Company, 
on the 2nd August, 1824, it was provided not only 

Comjrermcrc observed, • they bad recourse to my plan a plan 
w c , it appears certain, Lord CoiDbermcrc never lost sight of; 
not only because, the moment he saw me after the siege, he im- 
mediately acknowledged its origin and its value, but because in 
his despatches, lltb January, 1826. bis lordsliip states, tliat he 
re tc» upon it as the means of more easy conquest, and of pre¬ 
serving the invaluable lives of his army." 
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shall subsist for ever between the Honourable the 
East-India Company and” the two princes, their 
heirs and successors, but also for the cession by the 
j>rinccs to the Company of the island of Singapore, 
together with the adjacent sea straits and islets, for a 
specified extent, “ in full sovereignty and property.” 
By other articles of the treaty, the surrender was to 
be remunerated by liberal pecuniary provision, but 
which provision, contraiy’ to ordinary practice, was to 
cease with the lives of the existing princes. In tho 
event of the princes or their successors choosing to 
quit Singapore for a residence elsewhere, other pay¬ 
ments wore to be made in consideration of their 
immovable property, mIucIj was thereupon to de¬ 
volve to the Company. While continuing to reside 
at Singapore and drawing their stipends, the j)rinces 
were not to enter into any alliance or correspondence 
with other states without the knowledge and consent 
of the Company; and in the event of their departure, 
they were, in case of distress, to receive pei'sonal asy¬ 
lum and protection. Neither party was to interfere 
with the personal concerns of the other; both wore 
to use their efforts to suppress robbery and piracy. 
Unshackled trade was to be maintained in tho re¬ 
maining dominions of the Sultan and Tumongong of 
Jahore, and the British were to be admitted to trade 
there on tho terms of the most favoured nations. 
The Company were not to harbour persons de¬ 
serting from the service of the princes, such per¬ 
sons being natives of those parts of their dominions 
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which tliev still retained; and, finally, all conven- chap.xxvi. 

tions and agreements previously siibsif^ting between 

the contending parties were to be considered as 

abrogated, with the exception of such parts as 

might have conferred on the East-Iiidia Company 

any right to the occupation and possession of the 

island of Singapore and its dependencies. 

With the King of Oude a treaty was concluded 
in 1825, the objects of which were the recognition 
of a loan of one erore of rupees, advanced by that 
prince to the Conij)any in perpetuity, and the as¬ 
signment of the interest thereon to various parties. 

Tile relations of the Ilritish government with 
Nagpore were fixed by a treaty concluded in De¬ 
cember, 1826, by Mr. Jenkins. By this instrument 
the effect of the treaty with Appa Sahib, concluded 
on the 27th of May, 1816, was renewed so far as 
might be consistent with the new engagement. 

By the remaining articles, the Rajah renounced all 
dejiendence upon the Itajah of Sattara, and all con¬ 
nection with that prince, or with any other Mah- 
ratta power, and agreed to relinquish all ceremo¬ 
nies and observances referring to the place which 
his predecessors held in the Mahratta confederacy; 
he was to hold no communication with foreign 
])owers, except through the Company’s resident; 
the British government was to have the power of 
determining what number of troops were required for 
the protection of the Rajah’s territories and the 
maintenance of tranquillity therein, and of stationing 
them where their presence might be deemed neces- 
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CHAP. XXVI. sary. The Rajah renounced all claims to the terri¬ 
tories ceded to the Company by Appa Sahib, and 
the Company guaranteed the remainder to the 
Rajah ; provision was made for exchange of por¬ 
tions of tcrritoiy', if found desirable, and for securing 
to the Company’s officers the exclusive management 
of the territories ceded by the treaty, or which 
might be ceded under the provision for exchange. 
The British government, it w’as declared, had under¬ 
taken, “ during the Rajah’s minority, the settle¬ 
ment and management of the whole of the territory 
reserved to his highncs.s, and the general direction 
of his officers in his highness’s name and on his 
behalf;" but the nonage of the prince, “ according to 
Hindoo law and usage, being now cxjiired, the 
powers of government and the administration of his 
dominions,"subject to certain specified conditions and 
exceptions, were “ declared to bo vested in the Ra¬ 
jah." Some succeeding articles having been modified 
by a later engagement, it will be unnecessary to refer 
to them here. By the article which followed 
them, the memorable hill of Sectabuldeo and that 
adjacent wore annexed to the British residency. 
By other articles the British government was em¬ 
powered to garrison and occupy such forts and 
strong places as they might determine, and the 
Rajah was bound to furnish certain stores and other 
assistance to the Company’s government. Thus Mr. 
Jenkins, who had successfully counteracted the 
machinations of Appa Sahib and supported the au¬ 
thority of the British government—who had placed 
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the youthful Rajah on the niusnud, and carefully ch\p xxvi 
administered the affairs of his dominions till the — 
prince was of fitting age to assume the authority of 
his station, had the gratification of completing tlio 

work, wliich owed its success to his courage'’ and 
prudence. 

The administration of Earl Amherst presents 
nothing further which calls for report. Towards 
its close, his lordship made a tour to the Uiiper 
Provinces, and in March, 1828. he quitted India, 
leaving Mr. Butterworth Bayley in the discharge 
of the duties of governor-general. 
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CIIAPTEU XXVIT. 

The (lifiieulty of perfectly understanding tlic 
motives by which men are actiiateil, and on many 
occasions of reconciling them with reasonable ex¬ 
pectation, is a subject too trite to justify any length¬ 
ened discussion. Lord William Bentinck bad been 
removed from the government of Fort St. George 
under circumstances calculated, it might be sup¬ 
posed, to discourage any wish on the jiart of liis 
lordship to revive the connection between himself 
and the Kast-lndia Company. It is true that, in 
dismissing his lordship from their service, the Court 
of Directors had expressed a hoj)c that liis " valu¬ 
able qualities and honourable character might be 
employed, as they deserved, for the benefit of his 
country;” but this compliment could only be re¬ 
garded as indicating a desire to avoid giving unne¬ 
cessary pain to, and soften the mortification of recal, 
by mixing with the act somewhat of grace and 
kindness. 

The liope, however, had been realized. The 
high connections of Lord William Bentinck had 
saved him from the ta?dium of idleness, and pro- 
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cured for him in Europe employment suitable to 
his rank and profession. But with this his lordship 
was not satisfied: he yearned for a return to the 
scene of his former disappointment, and on the 
vacancy created by Mr. Canning’s sudden relin(|uish- 
inent of the office of governor-general, in which 
he had just been ai)pointed to succeed tlie Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings. Lord William Bentinck took the 
unusual step of oftering hiin.self as a candi<latc. 
Such a proceeding can scarcely be justified under 
any circumstances. Were it either common or in 
ordinary cases excusable, it might have been sup- 
Jjosed that, situated as was Lord William Bentinck. 
an ordinary measure of self-rosjject would have 
rendered it impossible for him to make the api)lica- 
tion. He had been removed from the government 
of tort St. George because his conduct was disap¬ 
proved at home. If this severe step were just, the 
object of his lordship’s application was to obtain the 
ap])ointinent to the highest office in India of a ])er- 
son whose only claim to the honour rested on j.re- 
vious misconduct in a subordinate office. If it were 
unjust, his lordship condescended to solicit a va¬ 
luable favour from those at whose hands he hail 
already received injuries; and whether, in fact, the 
recal were unjust or not, there can be little doubt 
that It wa.s regarded as unjust by liis lordship. But 
whatever his views, or whatever might be the oi)inion 
fonned by others on tlie subject of his recal, his 
ap])licatiou for the office of governor-generul caunot 
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1)0 reconciled with propriety or dimity. It met at 
tlic time with the success whicli it deserved. His 
lordship’s appeal was disregarded, and the vacancy, 
as has been seen, was filled up by theapj)ointinent of 
Lord Amherst. On the retirement of that nobleman. 
Lord William llcntinck was more fortunate, and his 
Iordshij)’.s restless hankering for oriental ])ower was 
••■ratified. He was sworn into the office of govenmr- 

o 

general in July, 1827; but before his departure 
from England, the death of I^Ir. Canning gave to 
the administration, under whose advice the a])i)oint- 
ment had been approved by the Crown, a blow 
which it was not destined to recover. It was kept 
together for a short time by Lord Goderich, who 
succeeded to the chief jdace in it, but yielded with 
little resistance to the party which, on Mr. Canning 
being selected as tlie head of the ministry, had de¬ 
clined b) act under a chief whose o|>inions were 
favourable to Catholic cinaneijiation. Lord William 
Hentinck had not sailed when this last change 
took place, and he waited to a.sccrtain its effect. 
Had the new' ministers acted in the spirit of 
some who had gone before, and of some w'ho fol¬ 
lowed them, his lordship would have experienced a 
second disajipointmont. They did not, however, 
advise the sovereign to exercise his revoking pow'cr, 
and in Febniarj-, 1828, Lord William Bentiuck de¬ 
parted to take possession of the office wdiich he so 
ardently coveted. His administration was distin¬ 
guished more by civil and fiscal changes than by 
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events of stirring character. Tlie fomier will ho 

noticed Iioreafter, precedence being given in this, 

as in other instances, to the later class of occur¬ 
rences. 


Among those which demand early notice, are the 
disturbances in Baraset. These originated in tlie 
fiery zeal of a person of humble position in society, 
named Meer Niscr Alee, but better knoMii by tlie 
name of Tittoo Meer. This man was a discijde of 
byed Ahmed, a Maliometan reformer, who had been 
the cause of considemble annoyance to the Seik 
vomnient. The movement raised by Syed Ahined 
alleged to be directed against the corruptions 
'^hich, in tlie coui-sc of years, Mahometanism had 
acquired, principally from the residence of its pro¬ 
fessors among jieople holding a ditterent creed ; and 
the attempts of the chief reformer and his discijiles 
to extend the influence of their ojiinions had been 
attended by considerable success. In Calcutta and 
Its neighbourhood they made many converts, and 
treatises explaining and enforcing their doctrines 

had been published there in the Persian and Hin- 
doostanee languages. 


The rigidity of the doctrines of the reformers, 
owever, was disagreeable to the mass of their fcl- 
ow bclie\er8, who found some of their most popular 
re igious observances denounced as superstitious, 
I olatrous, and inconsistent with the purity of Ma- 
ometanism as it was delivered by the prophet, 
mong these were the ceremonies perfonned at 
stated periods after the death of relations, and the 
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honours and oflerinfrs bestowed on the tombs of the 
saints. But while tlio reformers thus manifested 
their zeal against superstitions alien to tlie spirit of 
Mahometanism, they, witli an inconsistency not 
uncommon, adopted a practice clearly borrowed, 
like the practices whicli they condemned, from the 
people among wliom the lot of these restorers of 
the ancient fabric of the faith had been cast. They 
carried their assumption of su])orior sanctity to the 
degree of refusing to eat with any but members of 
their own sect; and the exclusion was so strictly 
maintained as to lead to the separation of even the 
nearest relations. They seem to have been regard¬ 
less of giving offence, to have been careless of con- 
se(|uenccs, and to have imbibed at least so much of 
the original spirit of Mahometanism as freed them 
from all repugnance to the use of violence when it 
could be employed in propagating the faith. They 
were met by their op])onents in a corresponding 
spirit, and some zemindars unfortunately were led 
to exercise their authority in hostility to the new 
opinions. These zemindars, being Hindoos, had 
little sympathy with the reformers. They wore 
habitually averse to change of any kind; their feel¬ 
ings on this account were against the new sect, 
and the more strongly, because its members were 
far more bitter and uncompromising enemies of 
Hindooism, than those Mahometans who were con¬ 
tent to yield to their prophet such a measure of 
obedience only as was ordinarily current. Another 
motive for the interference of the Hindoo zomin- 
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been sun^gcsted in their desire to derive 
u jirofit from tlic controversy, the most obvious 
method of gratifying it being the infliction of fines 
on the parties complained against. In an exaction 
of this kind did the general disturbance originate 
A zemindar had inflicted petty fines on several per¬ 
sons, some of wliom paid the amount while others 
resisted. Some servants of the zemindar were 
djs].atched to enforce |)ayment from the obdurate 
Init without success. Not only was tlic required’ 
payment refused, but the jiersons sent to demand it 
'vere beaten, and (jne of their number forcibly 
detained. The zemindar came down with a greater 
force, and a jietty disturbance ensued, in the^course 
of uhich a thatched building use.l as a mos<,ue 
caught fire and was consumed. The imlice were 
now calleil in. and ultimately the case was brought 
before the magistrate’s court. By this time the 
erment had greatly increased. The fine levied by 
he zemindars was ordinarily s,mken of as a tax m. 
le card, it being a point of conscience with the 
reforming Mahometans to cultivate that ornament 
of their persons with extraordinary care; and the 

name added greatly to the previous unpopularity of 
the exaction. 

In the magistrate’s court cliarges and counter- 
• larges were niatle, and positive testimony on one 
site wa.s met by contradictory testimony equally 
positive on the other. None of the jiarties were 
subjected to punishment, but some of the Mahome¬ 
tans were bound over to keep the peace. This par- 
la success seems to have encouraged the zemindars 
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to indulge in further vexatious proceedings. A suit 
instituted in the zillah court of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs by one of the zemindars against some of 
the reformed Mahometans was alleged to have a 
fraudulent origin, and it was further stated that the 
defendants were forcibly carried to the zemindars 
house, where by maltreatment they were compelled 
to pay a jiart of the demand upon them, and to give 
security for the remainder. In the meantime pre¬ 
parations had been made by the Mahometans for 
presenting an appeal against the decree of the ma¬ 
gistrate in the case of the affray. From some 
cause never exj)iained, this desip^i was abandoned, 
and the persecuted sect ado])ted the resolution of 
seeking redress by force. They assembled in large 
numbers and proclaimed their hatred of Ilindooisni 
by an ostentatious slaughter of cows, s|)rinkling the 
blood on the Hindoo temjdes, and comiiiitting other 
acts of the like character. In the first outbreak 
not only was a cow immolated, but a Brahmin 
wounded—a double source of scandal to the Hin¬ 
doos. In a subsequent affray several of the holy 
order suffered from wounds, and one so severely as 
to cause his death. A European magistrate imme¬ 
diately repaired to the scene of riot with a detach¬ 
ment of local troops, in the hope that his presence 
thus supported would restore order. But ho was 
disappointed. His authority was defied, his troops 
resisted and beaten off, several of them killed, 
others dangerously wounded, and it was not with¬ 
out difficulty that the magistrate escaped unharmed. 
The magistrate of an adjoining district, on hearing 
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of the disturbances, advanced with such force as ho chap. 
could command, to aid the cause of peace. On 
learning the result of Lis brother-magistrate’s at¬ 
tempt, he determined to wait till he could fonn a 
Junction Avith him; but this intention was frustrated 
by false information, which led him into the midst 
of the insurgents at a moment when no additional 
assistance could be obtained, and when his own 
party, alarmed by the prospect before them, were 
gradually deserting him. Finding it hoj)eles.s to con¬ 
tend, he retired, but not witliout loss, several of 
lii.s party being killed, lie immediately ajtplied to 
the commanding officer at Ilarrackj)oro for a force 
to protect the country, and a regiment Ava.s dis¬ 
patched for the j)urpose without delay. Previously 
to this, the authorities at Cjilcutta, on learning the 
state of aflairs, had directed the inarch from that 
j»lace of a regiment with two guns and a small 
party of cavalry. Though miserably armed—clubs 
in many instances 8uj)plying the jdace of more 
formidable weapons—the insurgents drew up in 
jiosition for resistance, ‘and received the troops with 
shouts of defiance; but a few discharges from the 
guns .shook their confidence, and they took refuge in 
a bamboo stockade which they had erected. Thither 
they Avere pursued, and it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that their defeat and dispersion Avere almost 
immediate. About fifty were killed and three hun¬ 
dred and fifty made prisoners. Thus terminated 
the affair in November, 1831 4 ^ • 1 ^ i 

The disturbances were restricted to Baraset: 
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their occurrence was accidental—they were speedily 
suppressed, and after their suppression the countrj- 
roturiied at once to its former state of quietness. 
Except for the instniction afforded by such events’ 
the outbreak would have no claim to notice in a gene¬ 
ral history of the British cmjiire in India. But no 
opportuiiitv for recalling attention to the situation of 
tlie British government in that countrj' should be 
lost, and the disturbances in Baraset afford one. Two 
sets of Mahometans engage in disputes on the 
comparative soundness and purity of their belief and 
practice. Some disciples of another creed, jiossess- 
ing local influence and authority, exercise an offen¬ 
sive and, as it should seem, an illegal interference. 
An affray takes place, the consequences of which 
are a general rising of one set of the Mahometan 
disputants, a general disruption of the public peace, 
and the loss of many lives. Such events are not of 
frequent occurrence in India, but the elements out 
of which they may arise are always in a state of 
preparation. The majority of the people are, as to 
religion, divided into two great parties, each sub¬ 
divided into smaller sections, the members of which, 
differing widely in many respects, agree in cling¬ 
ing each to his favourite opinions in a spirit of the 
blindest and most devoted bigotry. With one of 
the great divisions intolerance is a part of their 
creed, and the slightest cause of excitement may, 
without a moment's notice, give rise to an ebullition 
of wild and murderous fanaticism. The danger is 
increased by the necessity which exists for vesting 
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at least some de^ee of authority in native hands, 
uliorc it is almost certain to be exceeded and 
abused. The duty of an European and Christian go¬ 
vernment, under such circumstance.^, is difficult, but 
it is obvious. Such a government, while cautiously 
abstaining from giving aj)proval or encouragement 
to any form of false religion, should not only main¬ 
tain and administer even-handed Justice among all 
its subjects, whatever their creed, but it should be 
careful to make it apparent that such is the fact. It 
should enter into no disjmtes between rival ])arties, 
nor between rival sections of parties ; but it should 
compel all to respect the rights of their fellow- 
subj'ects and the peace of society. 

Interference beyond this, were it not forbidden by 
higher motives, is at variance with sound policy. 
Tho.se in whose favour it shouhl be exercised wouhl 
not be grateful. The native character is by no means 
deficient in shrewdness, and the exhibition by a 
Christian government of a preference for either of 
the creeds of India would be regarded, even by the 
votaries of the favoured system, with suspicion, i)er- 
haps with contempt; while, to the opposite party, 
such i)reference, if frequently exercised or long j>er- 
sisted in, would be the prelude to revolt. The British 
government in India must know its subjects only as 
members of the great family of human nature, and 
of the civil community over which that government 
has been called to exercise sway. It cannot destroy 
the wide-spread elements of danger from religious 
fermentation, but it must be careful to render them 
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harmless by maintaininjf imjmrtiality, and resorting 
to its coercing powers only when necessary to avert 
jmblic mischief or private MTong. Such is the Just 
and proper course of action; and thougli to pursue 
it will require much jirudeiice and some resolution, 
there is hapjiily little temptation (exce|>ting that 
arising from the seducing influence of the love of 
ease) to abandon it. No Eurojiean can be sup- 
[losed to entertain a predilection for any of the 
modifications of superstitious error which jirevail in 
India. Such ])rediIection is scarcely compatible 
with the existence of sound mind.* 

Hut whatever be the intentions of government, 
whatever the anxiety of its servants to perform 
their duty, it should never be forgotten that there 
exist fonnidablc impediments to justice in the pro¬ 
pensity of native agents to turn to their own ad¬ 
vantage the jiower with which they arc intrusted, 
and in the difficulty, almost invariable and some¬ 
times altogether insurmountable, of correctly ascer¬ 
taining facts. These obstacles arc noticed in the 
following manner in the report of Mr. J. H. Colvin, 
an officer deputed by the government to inquire 
specially into the disturbances in Haraset:—“ The 
entire root of the mischief which has occurred lies 
ileep and cannot easily be removed. The jiowors 
jiosscssed by zemindars enable them to exercise a 

• Unhappily there have been n few instances in which private 
individuals have become enamoured of the superstitions which 
they found pre^TuUng in India, but probably inquiry would lead 
to the conclusion that the existence of such cases docs not invali¬ 
date the position laid down in the text. 
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petty jurisdiction among their ryots, and to make 
petty exactions on all kinds of pretences. Tlie cor- 
nipt character of the ])eople and the defects of our 
own instruments pervert our administration of jus¬ 
tice, and render it a matter of the gi-eatest uncer¬ 
tainty whether wo shall arrive at the truth or not, 
in all cases in which men of wealth or influence will 
he injured by its detection; and our confined inter¬ 
course with the people, and consequent ignoi-ance 
of many of their feelings and circumstances, allow 
false representations to be frequently impose«l on 
us witli the utmo.st boldness, and but sli'dit 
risk of (liscovoiy/* Similar testimony is borne bv 
nearly all whose experience qualifies them to be 
heard on the subject,* and in cstimatinff the diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining good government in India, the 
necessity for European superintendence in every de- 
partincnt, and the inaptitude of the native instru- 

* Complaints of the like nature have constantly been put forward 
by the most zealous and intelligent servants of the East-India Com- 
psmy. lliis may be seen by reference to the evidence on the subject 
submitted to parliament on different occasions. The Fifth Ilcport 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1812» con¬ 
tains the following statement, addressed in 1803 to the llcgistcr 
of the Nizarout Adawlut at Calcutta, by H. Strachey, Esq., 
Judge of Circuit;—In the course of trials, the guilty very often, 
according to the best of my observation, escape conviction. * 

* * * Very frequently the witnesses on the part of tlie 

prosecution swear to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for 
the puq)osc of fully convicting the accused, when, if they had 
simply stated what they saw and knew, their testimony would 
have been sufficient; they frequently, under an idea that the 
proof may be thought defective by tliosc who judge according to 
the regulations, and that the accused will escape and wreak their 
vengeance upon the witnesses who appear against them, exag- 
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nionts to whom the suborcliimtc duties of adminis¬ 
tration must unavoidably be entrusted, ought never 
to be forgotten. 

gcratc the facts in such a manner that their credit is utterly 
destroyed. » ♦ * • I have no doubt that, previously to 

their e:tamination as witnesses, they frc^jucntly compare notes 
together, and consult u]K)n the best mode of making their story 
appear probable to the gentleman %Yhosc wisdom it cannot be 
expected should be satisfied witli an artless talc. * * ♦ ♦ 

Prosecutions arc often instigated or carried on by tlic agency of 
persons at enmity or in rivnlship with the culprits; this is fre¬ 
quently the ease when the accused are village chokcedars [watch¬ 
men], yet most of the deceits [gang robbers] in some zillahs ore 
tlicsc chokcedars, and few dare appear against them but those who 
arc of the same description with themselves. * ♦ * * Xhc 

cateiulars, the daroguhs [superintendent of police] reports the 
evidence on every trial, and the information of all convince us 
that innumerable robberies and murders, that atrocities of the 
worst conceivable kind, are committed, and that very often the 
perpetrators are before us; yet do we find ourselves, from causes 
of tltc nature above described, constrained to let them loose again 
to prey on society, or at the utmost to direct that they be dis¬ 
charged on giving security for their good behaviour: and this 
giving of security, it may be obscnxd, is no pledge whatever of 
future good behaviour, since whoever has a few rupees, whether 
a man of the best or worst character, can procure security ; and 
whoever has nothing can seldom or never procure it,'* Another 
judge of circuit, E. Strachey, Esq., WTiting, in I$08, says, ** Witli 
rcs]>cct to myself, I must candidly confess, that every day's ex¬ 
perience and reflection on the nature of our courts, and on tlic 
minds and manners of the natives, as for os I can sec, Bcr\*c to 
increase my doubts about our capacity to discover truth among 
them. It appears to me that tlicrc is a very great deal of pcijury 
of many difTerent shades in our judicial proceedings; and tliat 
many common rules of evidence here would be inapplicable and 
absurd. Even the honest men, as well as the rogues, ore per¬ 
jured, The most simple and the most cunning alike make asser¬ 
tions that arc incredible, or that arc certainly false. If the prose¬ 
cutor in cases of dccoity [gang robbery] were to be disbelieved in 
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It will be recollected that in the treaty with Siam, 
concluded under Lord Amherst's government, the j>os- 


all cases because there was perjurj\ scarce a deceit would he coa* 
victed. * * * * Some come to give false evidence in favour 
of a friend or a master \ some to niin an enemy; and the signs 
of the different modes that disguise truth are so very equivocal 
mul often so unintelligible, that nothing can be depended on. 
llierc is not one witness in a dozen on whom you can imjdicitly 
rely for a purely true story. It has very often happened that a 
stor>' which, by attending only to the plain, direct course of things, 
I believed to be true, has, by examining into matters aijpjirciitly 
connected in a ver>' distant degree with the case, turned out to 
he entirely false. I am afraid that the evidence of witnesses in 
our courts is for the most part an instrument in the hands of men. 
and not on independent, untouched source of truth." 

In the Fifth Ilcport, above referred to, is to be found also some 
illustration of the mode in which the functions of the police arc 
rendered accessary to injustice and violence. E. Watson, Esq., 
assistant judge of circuit, thus writes in 1810:—^- It would Iw 
endless entering into a detail of the ditferent modes in which con¬ 
fessions are fabricated and proved. The usual course appears to 
be, first to apprehend as many people as caprice may dictate, and 
then to select from the number those individuals who are to con¬ 
fess, and determine on the purport of their confessions. The 
]>rel]minaric8 being thus airangcd, the victims arc made over to 
the subordinate agents or instruments of police, to be dealt with 
according to circumstances, and the rest arc discharged. It 
sometimes happens that they meet with a man whom they 
are able to deceive by assurances of immediate pardon, and 
false promises of future favour and indulgence; in such 
cases he is usually told that by signing a paper prepared by the 
buckshec [commander] for that purpose, or repeating before wit¬ 
nesses what he is instructed to say, he will not only escape 
hanging, or, at least, perpetual Imprisonment, but become one of 
the chosen of the police, and make liis fortune as a goyendah 
[informer] ; that all be has to do is to pretend that he was con¬ 
cerned in tlic dccoity, and say that the gang was compo.sed of 
particular individuals, who arc named to him, and leave the rest 
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session of Queda was secured to the Siamese.* This 
country, situate on tlio western coast of Malacca, bo- 


to the <kr 05 p\h ; that tlicre can be no harm in this, because all 
the world knows that they are the real decoits ; and, in short, 
the alternative is offered him. either of making a friend or an enemy 
of tlic police—either of suffering an igitominious death througli 
their power, or of nusing himself to a post of honourable ambi¬ 
tion and profit by tl^cir favour. By thc^^c and similar artifices, 
they catch a du[)c who suffers for his creduUt)'; but when these 
means fail, which they generally do, they have recourse to com¬ 
pulsion. In this event the prisoners arc taken out singly at 
niglit, and subjected to every species of maltrcntTnont till they 
consent to subscribe before witnesses the contents of a confession 
drawn up for their signature by the buckshcc. or to learn it by 
licart and repeat it in their presence. When the prisoner is thus 
prc|)arcd, if there appear no danger of his retracting before morn¬ 
ing, he is left at peace for a few hours ; but if any thing of that 
sort is entertained, a burkundaax [armed messenger] is sent for 
three or four people of the nllngc to witness the confession 
instantly, and they arc aroused from their sleep at all hours of the 
night for that purpose. It is to he ohscn^cd, however, that the 
sending for impartial witnesses docs not often occur, except where 
the darogah has not sufficient w*cight or talent to keep his place, 
and at the same time set appeamnecs at defiance. A darogah 
who is sure of his post will, with t!ic utmost impudence, send in 
a confession witnessed only by a few pykes [night W'ntclimen] 
or other imlicc dc{>cndcnts, who were perhaps tlic very instru¬ 
ments by whose means it was extorted. Sometimes a broken 
pot. an old mg, or some other article of little or no value belong¬ 
ing to the person robbed, is procured by a goyendah, or other 
inferior agent of police, and deposited in a half-dry tank or ditch, 
to which the prisoner is afterwards taken for the purpose of 
bringing it out with great formality in tlic presence of witnesses. 
Trash of this sort is sometimes thrown into the compound of a 
man's house, or oUier part of his dwelling, in the hurry and con¬ 
fusion 


^ See page 104. 
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longed at a former period to a prince with wlmm the 
British government had formed repeated engage- 

taion of a sham search for stolen property, and brought ont wit]. 
Jus own things by way of corroborating a confession.” 

Testimony of similar eharacter, of later date, eaists in the 
Minutes of Endenee taken before the Select Committee of the 

183^ R rTrT r Company, 

part of his service, had been dcpnty-regi,strar and acting-redstra? 
of the court of Sudder Adanlut at Madras, said, A native will 
.n Rcneral give his evidence rather with referen™ to tim cl„"e! 

qncnccs of what he may say to liis own interest than from any 
regard to its truth or falsehood. ♦**♦!« nrrii. * ^ 

j^^proveinom of the native cliaracter. I think there is wan^./a 

found J"'"" " indiviflually than they ^re 

now found to possess, and a more powerfuJ influence of moral 

tll^ll lo . 1 “oon'l""'! "."I 

Injustice orT- ™ "“I “"'"S "P“" 'h"" externally, 

r fill" »'">"'■> I-'ove sueecssful in making 

tioilX . T-'T""" - ■J'hl, witness stated ,,rosecu. 

the elfectlnl'l'll^ ’’'‘"S "shed, What is 

cuted for pjlurl' ' .‘‘ia having been prose- 
a eharaetel tllrt, *!'’ If 'he man is of 

l>y his Dunishm^f taches. those qualities would not he alTectcd 

persons holding offile", JtJhctt 1 "“i ““I'"; ' 

equal revoren.; T to temples have been viewed with 

2^8p rIT;r deferena. in regard to 

” b 1 punishment frper- 

them in societv-? ” Mr Cla 

TlTlce. nf ^ O Oldham, Esq., a civil servant, who had held 

lo^^infT ^ of circuit, related the fol- 

of nafiv^ -'i" the character of a large portion 

native evidence, and of the power of zcniindarj- influence ;-A 
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ments. In the year 178G, Captain Light, the master 
of a country ship, received from the King of Quecla, 

murder had been committed in the district of Moradabad. The 
thanadali, a subordinate jwlice^officcr, proceeded to the spot to 
seek for evidence. He took the evidence of a witness, who de¬ 
posed that lie was present at the time the murder was committed, 
and related a variety of minute particulars alleged to have at¬ 
tended it. It was necessary tliat the evidence should he repeated 
before a magistrate, and a witness accordingly appeared, who re¬ 
lated all the particulars as rciiortcd by the thanadah, without the 
slightest variation. On being further questioned, however, he be¬ 
came confused, and at last being unable to maintain longer the cha¬ 
racter which he had assumed, he said, ’'The whole of the evidence 
I have given is by order of the zemindar. I am not the real wit¬ 
ness, but nm come to pcr.'^onntc him by the zemindar s orders. 
Being reminded that he was liable to transportation for what he 
had done, and that tlic effect of his testimony, had it been be¬ 
lieved, would have been to take away a man's life; he answered, 

•• What can I do? the zemindar told me to do it.” 

Willinm Butter>vorth Bay ley. Esq., who had served the Com¬ 
pany thirty years in India in various offices, including tliosc of 
cliief secretary to the government of Bengal, mcmlier of council 
there, and acting governor-general, after stating tliat the whole 
system of ])olicc and administration of criminal justice hud of lute 
greatly improved, said, ‘'The great cause of failure in the ad¬ 
ministration of criminiU ns well as of civil justice, is the habitual 
disregard for truth which unhappily pcr\’ades tlic bulk of the 
native community*, and the little security which the obligation of 
an oath adds to the testimony of witnesses. 1 do not believe 
that tliis characteristic vice of the natives of India has l>ccn fos¬ 
tered or increased by the establishment of our courts of justice, 
as is generally imagined; the same vice has been found to pre¬ 
vail to at least on equal extent in Mysore, in tlic Mahruttn 
country*, and in oilier parts of India to which our authority has 
not extended, and where our institutions were totally unknown. 
False testimony has in certain eases been directly encouraged 
and approved by the sanction of the great lawgiver of the Hin¬ 
doos. The offence of jicrjury can be cxiiiatcd by very simple 
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the island of Pulo Penang (since called Prince of 
Wales Island), as a marriage jiortion with tlie sove¬ 
reign’s daughter. Captain Light transferred it to the 
East-India Company, by whom he was appointed go¬ 
vernor, and an arrangement was concluded with the 
King of Queda for the pa}Tnent to that prince of 
SIX thousand dollars annually, to compensate for the 
loss of revenue which he was likely to sustain. In 
1800 a cession of territory on the main land was 
made to the Company. This acquired the name of 
Province Wellesley, and in consideration of its sur¬ 
render the payment to the King of Queda was raised 
to ten thousand dollars. In 1821 the remaining 
territories of the King of Queda were invaded by the 
Siamese and quickly subdued, the prince thereupon 
taking refuge in Prince of Wale.s Island. He sub¬ 
sequently removed to Province Wellesley, where 
his presence wa.s inconvenient, with reference t<i 
some of the provisions of the treaty with Siam. 
With considerable difficulty he was jirevailed upon 
to return to Prince of Wales Island, but the views 

penances, and the inhabitants of India generally must undergo 
a gr^t moral regeneration, before the evil which saps the very 
oun **‘0^ of justice and bars all confidence between man ami 
man shall be effectually remedied.” 

Subjection for ages to the debasing influences of superstition 

and misgovernmcnt has indeed produced a deadness of moral sus- 

wptibUity and a distortion of moral judgment, which ore among 

the most fearful of the obstacles with which the British govem- 

jnent has to contend in its efforts to introduce improvement. 

In such a state of things improvement must be slow, and any 

ee ng of tmpaticncc at the tardiness of its advance is unrea* 
sonablc. 
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by wliicli tlic Britisli authorities were influenced in 
efteeting this oliange are far from clear. The resi¬ 
dence of the King of Queda in Province Wellesley 
might be dangerous to the peaceable possession by 
the Siamese of tlic country whicli they had wrested 
from that sovereign; and the British govennnent 
having undertaken by treaty that the usurped terri¬ 
tories should be secured to the invaders, it was 
imjjortant to guard against this source of danger. 
The policy and the justice of the stipulation by 
which the English had agreed to give away the 
dominions of a prince with whom they had for forty 
years maintained relations of peace and friendship 
are alike questionable; but, having bound them¬ 
selves to the cause of the Siamese, it might be ex¬ 
pected that they should be anxious to maintain their 
engagement. The removal of the king to Prince of 
Wales Island, however, was a step not in fulHlmcnt 
of the treaty, but in continued contravention of it; 
for it was expressly provided in the treaty that the 
sovereign of Queda should “ go and live in some 
other country, and not at Prince of Wales Island, or 
Prye (Province Wellesley), or in Perak, Salangore, 
or any other Durman country.” The article conti¬ 
nued thus:—“ If the English do not let the former 
governor of Queda go and live in some other coun¬ 
try, as here engaged, the Siamese may continue to 
levy an export duty upon paddy and rice at Queda.” 
The residence of the exiled king at Prince of Wales 
Island was consequently not less inconsistent with 
the intention of the treaty than his residence in 
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Province Wellesley. By his residence at eitlier 
place, the Siamese became entitled to lo ^7 certain 
duties, and those who were so anxious to remove 
the King of Queda from Province Wellesley, while 
they were willing to permit his residing at Prince 
of Wales Island, must, it is to be presumed, have 
acted under a conviction, that if the English were 
willing to pay the penalty authorized by the treaty 
for non-compliance with the jirovision relatiim to 
the residence of the king, the other contracUnr. 
I*arty had no ground of complaint.* The gover¬ 
nor-general expressed an ojiinion that the banislied 
prince had been ratlicr hardly dealt with. This im- 
pr(^sion was creditable to his lordship’s good feelings, 
and from tlie circumstances of the case, it is not 
unlikely that others shared in it. The relations so 
long subsisting between the English and the King 
o Queda might not require that the former should 
dmw the sword in defence of the dominions of the 
ing, but It was scarcely consistent with good faith, 
lat t le English should enter into a treaty which 

secured to his enemies the fruits of successful 
usurpation. 


It had been feared, as naturally it might, that 
some attempt would be made to restore the king 

but is one^forbiL*^r T***^^^ nature, 

breaks the kw J^ bumon authority under a penalty, he who 

.wL L r r* -/-«— 

divided ' Sir W-n* which the opinions of jurists arc 

and his annotator. L Chris- 

quoted upon each. ' ^ eminent authorities might be 
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to tlio dominions from winch he had been expelled. 
But though such an attempt was not unlooked 
for, and though it was viewed with apprehension as 
likely to impair the stability of the existing rela¬ 
tions with the Siamese, it was believed, and indeed 
nssertc<l.* that it could not be attended with any 
serious danger to the existing government of 
Queda. 

The attempt was at last made, and at a moment 
when apparently it was not at all expected, though 
the pix'parations for it were made within the British 
territories. On the Gth of April, 1831, the Siamese 
were ex]H*lled from the capital of Queda by a force 
embarked <in board a flotilla, consisting of thirty- 
five or forty small boats. The number of men 
engaged in tlie enterprise was supposed to be be- 
twiHMi tliree and four hundred; they were under the 
eomniand of a person named Tuanko Kudir, a 
known pirate, but highly connected, being son ot 
the King of Queda’s sister. Some Siamese boats 
were cruising ofl* the place, but on the approach 
of the invaders their crews abandoned them, and 
with exemplary promptitude sought to provide for 
their own safety. The fort was garrisoned by about 
two hundred men, who, as the flotilla advanced, ma¬ 
nifested their zeal by the discharge of a few shot, 
not one of which took eflect. The assailants were 
more .successful ns well as more daring. They 
rushed to the attack with considerable spirit, and 

• By tlic chief commissioner for Singapore, Prince of Wale* 
Island, and Malacca. 
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Having contrived to set fire to tl.e bnil,lings „i,l,i„ 
t le fort, carried ti,e place by escalade in the midst 
tile smoke and confu.sion thereby occasioned. 

Had the Siamese been of warlike tempemment 
tins nmvetnent would have been well calculated to' 
etubrod them with the English. The expe.lition 
was partly fitted out from a British port, the stores 
were ,mrclntsed in the Inutam of a British settle¬ 
ment, and some of the boats employed had Bri- 
t.sh passes. Many „f those et.gaged in the expe- 
d.t.on were British subjects, ami a few who had 
belonged to a disbanded local corps were t.ttired 
m the Comi)any’s uniform. Some Enr.,pean mer- 
ehauts, ,t aj.peared, were aware of the j,repara¬ 
tions, though not, it was believed, of the destina- 
o the expedition; but tlie government M’ere 
wit lout suspicion. In extenuation of this apiiarent 
absence of vigilance, the following reasons were 
adduccl by the chief resident authority-that the 
Iircp.aratmn8, though somewhat extensive, were ear¬ 
ned on with great secrecy; that the whole native 
community were favourable to a movement against 
the .Siamese, whose cruelty and ojipression had ex¬ 
cited universal hatred, the feelings of the Mahoine- 
aii part of the population being further inHained 
byrchgnous animosity; that some parties in Pro¬ 
vince Wellesley, on whom reliance was placed for 
in onnation, were in league with those engaged 

and had joined them; that the 
IK AIK pobce were weak, ill paid, and, like the rest 

eir countrymen, favourably disposed to hostile 
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proceedings against the Siamese; and that the Bri¬ 
tish government had neither guard-boats nor estab¬ 
lishments of any kind for keeping watch in the har¬ 
bour and examining native craft. These rca.sons 
may be admitted to account for the oversight, but 
perhaps tiicv can scarcely be allowed to excuse it— 
more especially as tlic attack on Queda was not the 
first movement of the same description. A like at¬ 
tempt had been made some time before and had 
failed. 

Some discussion took place as to the precise 
degree in which the exiled king was implicated in 
the attack on Queda. His desire to protract his re¬ 
sidence in Province Wellesley originated, there is 
little doubt, in the hope of there finding the means 
of regaining Ins dominions. His pertinacity on this 
point had led to disputes with the British govern¬ 
ment, and pajment of any portion of the allowances 
to which by treaty ho was entitled had been for a 
time suspended. On his removal to Prince of Wales 
Island partial payment of his stipend was resumed, 
although, as has been pointed out, his residence in 
that island was not less at variance with the treaty 
with Siam than his residence in Province Wellesley. 
To what extent, however, he participated in the 
movement against Queda is a matter of no import¬ 
ance in any respect. He had been violently and 
unjustly expelled from his possessions; ho had 
never, by any act, consented to the alienation, or 
confirmed it; and the English had no bettor right to 
give away his dominions than the Siamese had to 
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take them. Situated as was the Kiii;r of Queda, 
his attempting to recover bis imwer and territories 
involved no cu]j)abiiit)', and could excite no sur¬ 
prise. He might thereby, indeed, occasion some 
embarrassment to the government from which he 
derived Ids only revenue, but that revenue wa.s 
given in j>ayment for a valuable consideration be¬ 
stowed by the king while in posse.ssion of his throne, 
and which the English still retained. In asserting 
his rights against the Siamese, he was guilty of no 
breach of faith with regard to Iiis Britisli protectors 
He was no party to tlie treaty by which they liad 
acknowIedge<J the claim of the Siamese to Queda, 
and he was not accountable for any inconvenience 
tliat might in consequence arise to them. Inconve¬ 
nience had arisen, and the English, to escape it, now 
insrsted ujiGn the removal of the king to Malacca, a 
measure often jiressed before, but always strenuously 
resisted by the king. But resistance at this period 
was hopeless. The king understood that, should lie 
refuse comidiance, his removal would be effected by 
lorce, and he therefore yielded the consent which 
It was no longer in his power to withhold. 

Further to conciliate the Siamese government, 
and to atone fop apparent disregard to the obliga- 
ions o 1 10 treaty, it was deemed advisable by tlie 
ntis resident at Singapore to aid the recajiture of 
Queda by blockading the mouth of the river. This 
proceeding was disapproved by the government of 
enga, who issued instructions discouraging any 
attempt, on the part of the British authorities in the 
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straits, to mix themselves up in any operations of a 
hostile character either by land or sea. These in¬ 
structions arrived too late to have any effect, for 
wlieii they were received, the Siamese, aided by the 
blockading force employed by the English, had 
already repossessed themselves of Queda. The nar¬ 
rative of these proceedings cannot be more properly 
closed than by quoting the just observations made 
from home on the subject. “ The case was unques¬ 
tionably one of conflicting obligations; but it is much 
to be regretted that, by our own default, we should 
have been placed in a position from which we could 
not extricate ourselves, but by giving our assistance 
to replace the Malays of Queda under the yoke of a 
goverimiont which, from all that we learn, appears 
to be most deservedly odious to them.” * 

Queda was not the only source of disquiet to the 
British government in the straits. The English, 
on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, seem not to 
have been minutely informed of the relation in 
which they stood towards the petty native principa¬ 
lities. Nanning, ono of them, soon afforded occa¬ 
sion for dis]mte. It was regarded by the newly- 
established European authorities as an integral part 
of the territory of Malacca, and they believed tliat 
the British government possessed sovereign power 
over it. The chieftain of Nanning, called the Pan- 
gholoo, appears to have taken a different view, 
and to have regarded himself as an independent 

* Despatches from the Court of Directors to the GoTernor- 
Oencral m CouncUi 2l8t Novcmbcri 1832» 
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prince, the e(]ual and not the vassal of tlio jiower 
which claimed to be his superior. The Britisli ^ro- 
vernmcnt asserted its pretensions by claiming au¬ 
thority in Nanning for its courts of judicature, and 
by demanding a portion of the revenue of the coun¬ 
try as tribute. These demands were resisted, and 
it Mas deemed necessary to supj)ort them by the 
despatch of a company of sepoys, whose ])resencc it 
was not doubted would speedily bring the offending 
I angholoo to submission. This exj)ectation turned 
out to be erroneous. The officer in command of the 
I>arty of sejioys found Iiis j)rogress obstructed by trees 
jdaced across the road, the intervals being studded 
with si)ikes. These difficulties being surmounted, 
the party attacked a stockade, which they carried, 
but the success was attended by the loss of an offi¬ 
cer and several men. The return of the detachment 
to Malacca was effected witli considerable difficulty, 
and by a route different to that by which they had 
advanced. Reinforcements being obtained, the Pan- 
glioloo was subdued and tranquillity restored. The 
relations subsisting between the Dutch government 
and the native princes, by which the respective posi¬ 
tions of those princes towards the British govern¬ 
ment were necessarily governed, seem to have been 
but imperfectly understood, and probably they had 
never been defined with much accuracy. 

While the settlements in the straits were thus 
agitated, the interior of the territories subject to 
the government of Bengal was not free from dis¬ 
turbances. They commenced in Chota Nagpore, a 
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zemindary forming jiart of the ll^rngnrh district, 
and which, witli its subordinate jtorgumiahs, com- 
])rised an area of about ninety-five miles in length 
and eighty in breadth. The movement began in 
January, 1832, at the south-ea.stem extremity, 
whence it extended rapidly to the northward, till 
the whole of Chota Nagpore proper and the atljaeent 
pergunnah of Palamow were in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion ; or, it may rather be said, that violence and 
pillage were universal and iudiscriminate. The state 
of the whole country, indeed, is depicted in the fol¬ 
lowing I>rief but striking description of one part of 
it, by Mr. Neave, a commissioner employed therein. 

“ Of Torce,” said he, “ I am at a loss to give any 
account, save that it is in a state of coinidcte dis¬ 
organization, to redeem it from which I can scarcely 
oli'er any plan.” To illustrate the condition of the 
j)ergunnah, the commissioner then proceeded to 
state that, with the exception of a few largo land¬ 
holders, it was the practice of all persons within it 
to beat and rob, if practicable, all other persons that 
miglit fall in their way, and that nothing but supe¬ 
riority of physical force could ensure safety. “ The 
system,” said he, “ appears to be universal: the vil¬ 
lages are fired, the roads are blocked up, and all 
jiasscrs are plundered.” 

The government, on learning the state of the 
district, had been prompt in dispatching a military 
force for the restoration of order; but the amount 
was insufficient. In some cases, where tranquillity 
had been apparently restored, the departure of the 
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military was immediately followed by a renewal of dis¬ 
turbances. On one occasion a squadron of cavalry 
encountering a body of six or seven thousand of the 
rioters was compelled to retire with some small loss. 
A detailed account of the mea.sures pursued for the 
re-establishment of order would possess no interest, 
as in their prosecution they were marked by nothing 
to distinguish them from the ordinary course of such 
proceedings. It will be enougli to say that they 
succeeded, and the disturbances themselves would 
scarcely deserve notice, were it not that they afford 
additional evidence of the constant tendency of the 
wilder portion of the subjects of the British govern¬ 
ment in India to break loose from the restraints of 
law and order, and to return to a state where the 
hand of every man is against his neighbour. Such 
a state would ensue throughout a large extent of 
the populous empire of Britain in the East, were 
its authority from any cause withdrawn. The 
result would not be the substitution of another go¬ 
vernment, better or worse, in the place of that which 
should have passed away, but the complete annihila¬ 
tion of every restraint, and the free indulgence of 
every evil passion, to the full extent which the 


means of physical force possessed by each individi 
would permit. In the more civilized parts of Iiu 
British dominion maintains a government which, 
comparison with any of native origin that ever d 
exist, or that under present circumstances can 
jiossibility exist, must be pronounced good. In tl 
remainder of the country the British governme 
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stands a bulwark an^inst unbridlcil lieontiousnoss. 
universal anarchy, and overwlielming misery. 

The scries of events next to be narrated will af¬ 
ford no unapt illustration of the ordinar)' blessings 
of native rule. Coorg was a small principality on 
the confines of Mysore, which the ambitious rulers 
of the latter state, liyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, 
had for a time held in subjection. The romantic 
chanicter of the prince who held the raj of Coorg 
during the war carried on by Lord Cornwallis with 
Tippoo .Sail), his imprisonment in Mysore, his es¬ 
cape and subsetpient activity in asserting his own 
claims and aiding the cause of the liritish govern¬ 
ment, have been already noticed.* llis son and 
successor was a person of widely dift’erent character. 
His career, unmarked by acts of daring valour or 
manifestations of generous feeling, was rendered ex¬ 
traordinary by a scries of crimes so extravagant as 
to seem the result of insanity, if such a state of 
mind can pro))erly be inferred from the perjictration 
of acts of atrocious wickedness. Late in the year 
1832, the sister of thellajab, named Dewah Amajec, 
with her husband, Chinna Buswa, lied from Coorg 
into Mysore and claimed the protection of the Bri¬ 
tish resident, Mr. Cassamajor, from the violence of 
their relative. The prince entertained a criminal 
passion for bis sister, whose resistance ho had 
threatened to visit with death. This conduct, except 
for its ])rc-cininent depravity, was in no way at vari¬ 
ance with the ordinary course of his life, which was 

♦ See vol u. page 498 ct seq. 
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but a continued series of crime and cnieltv. Tlie 
fugitives received from the British g;overniiiont the 
protection -which they sought. In the meantime 
tlie Bajah, it was ascertained, had taken measures 
for increasing his militar}’ strength, the object of 
which proceeding was involved in doubt. It was 
currently rumoured that his intention was to in¬ 
vade Mysore. The British resident, however, was 
of opinion that the views of the liajah were purely 
defensive, and that he was acting under tlie ajipre- 
hension of being himself attacked by a British force. 
To obtain some definite information and to calm 
the fears of the Itajali, if any were entertained, 
Mr. Ca-ssamajor was deputed to visit Coorg. The 
result was not very important. The British resi¬ 
dent found the state of the country as ba<I as ima¬ 
gination could have pictured it, and ho made some 
representations on the subject. These, as might 
have been anticipated, were without effect. Tiie 
Rajah denied the existence of discontent, and re¬ 
pelled all suggestions for improvement. But he <li8- 
claimcd any intention of offensive warfare, alleging 
that he had been led to apprehend an invasion of 
Ins own territories by the Company’s forces, and 
ascribed to this cause the jireparations which ho had 
made for increasing the efficiency of his anny. With 
regard to this last point, the British resident ex¬ 
pressed a hope that his visit had not been unpro- 

.luctive of good in putting an end to the Rajah’s . 
fears. 

Tlie resident was to have borne a letter to the 
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— did not arrive until after liis return. It was then 
transmitted by another person, and tiie Rajah for¬ 
warded an answer filled with complaints against Mr. 
Cnssamajor, and demanding the surrender of Chinna 
Buswah. Further letters were interchanged, the 
subject of some of them having arisen out of the 
altered circumstances of Mysore. Here it is neces¬ 
sary to state that, previously to the commencement 
of the differences with Coorg, it had been found 
expedient to bring into operation that portion of the 
treaty with Mysore which empowered the Britisli 
government, in case of need, to assume the entire 
adininistnition of the affairs of that countrj’. An 
insurgent poligar had fled from Mysore, and, ac¬ 
cording to report, had found a refuge in Coorg. 
His surrender was demanded; but the Rajah, in 
reply, while denying the presence of the poligar in 
Coorg,* complained warmly of the conduct of the 
British government in requiring him to give up 
fiigitivcs from Mysore, while his claims for the sur¬ 
render of rebellious subjects were disregarded. The 
tone adopted by the Rajah in this and other com¬ 
munications was in the highest degree uncourteous 
and offensive. 

Mr. Cassamajor, who had for some time discoun¬ 
tenanced the belief of the Rajah’s hostile intentions, 
had subsequently changed his opinion. In September, 
A.D. 1833. 1833, he recorded a minute, declaratory of his con- 

* It subsequently appeared that the fugitive poligar never had 
been in Coorg. 
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victioii that measure.s should be immediately taken 
to terminate the corres])ondence with t!ie j)riiice. 
Before this time tlie resident liad exj)ressed a wisli 
to be relieved from the duty of carrying on commu¬ 
nications with the Rajah, and he now suggested that 
Mr. H. S. Graeme, resident at Nagpore, but tempo¬ 
rarily sojourning for the benefit of his health at 
Bangalore, should undertake the task which lie %vas 
anxious to relinquish. The suggestion was adopted, 
and Mr. Graeme apjiointed. The instructions trans¬ 
mitted to him were altogether of a pacific and con¬ 
ciliatory character. Some doubt was thro^vn upon 
the accuracy of the information forwarded to the 
goveniment. The reports, it was said, which had 
been received from the resident, as well as from 
other British officers in Mysore, relating to the 
hostile preparations of the Rajah, and to other points 
connected with the affairs of Coorg, had been so 
various and contradictory, as to lead the government 
to believe that much of the information afforded 
had been greatly exaggerated, if not entirely un¬ 
founded. In descending to particulars the same 
tone WM maintained. The extension of protection 
and assistance to the refractory poligar from Mysore 
was not regarded as proved, and in this view the 
government of Fort St. George deemed it advisable 
to abstain from any direct requisition for his deli¬ 
very. Further, the fact, if ascertained, that the 
poligar had found refuge within the Coorg frontier 
was, it was stated, of little importance, unless it 
s lould ajtpear that he had been furnished by the 
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UajaO witli means of maintaining liimself in a Iios- 
tile position towards the British government. A 
hope was expressed—a ver)* desperate one it must 
have been—that by a cautious avoidance of sub¬ 
jects calculated to irritate the Rajah, that prince 
wouhl be made sensible of the impropriety of his 
recent behaviour, and would be induced to retract 
the oflonsive language, towards the British resident 
in Mysore, in which he had indulged in his corre¬ 
spondence with that functionary. A letter, framed 
in a similar spirit, was addressed to the Rajah. In 
this jiaper his alleged preparations were treated as 
entirely defensive—as arising from “ fears enter¬ 
tained by his highness of some hostile measures on 
the part of the British goveniinent,” and these fears 
lie was urged to dismiss. To the Court of Directors 
the representations transmitted by the local govem- 
inent were of a character scarcely less favourable. 

Their expectations soon experienced a shock. The 
Rajah declined receiving a visit from Mr. Graeme 
under the pretence of illness. His reluctance was 
attributed to the dislike which he felt for Mr. 
Cassnmajor, and to the belief which he was sup¬ 
posed to entertain that Mr. Graeme had been 
selected by the advice of that gentleman. Some 
attemjits were made to remove the unfavourable 
impression of the Rajah by complimentary and 
apologetic communications, but their only fruit was 
the expression of a wish on the part of the Rajah 
to receive Mr. Graeme as soon ns he should be 
sufficiently recovered, accompanied by the oxtraor- 
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dinary intimatiou of a desire that the new a^eiit of 
tlio Britisli government should be accompanied by 
his predecessor, Mr. Cassamajor, who, it was under¬ 
stood, held no favourable place in the Rajah’s 
opinion. No time, however, was appointed for the 
desired meeting, and Mr. Graeme returned to Ban¬ 
galore. Personal communication seemed hopeless 
but its place was supplied by a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence. which it would be at once tedious and 
useless minutely to pursue. The Bajah referred to an 

alleged assurance, given in writing, by the British re¬ 
sident some years before, that all regulations for the 
surrender of fugitives from Coorg should be complied 
with. This appeared, however, to be a character¬ 
istic instance of native misrepresentation. The 
Bajah, on the occasion alluded to, had expressed a 
hope that no departure from the established prac¬ 
tice of the reciprocal delivery of criminals seeking 
refuge within the Jurisdiction of the other circar 
would take place. In reply, he was assured that, if 
tho place were pointed out to which subjects of the 
oorg circar, who had committed murder and rob- 
icry in that country, had fled, the necessary orders 
for their seizure would be given. This assurance, it 
18 obvious, did not apply to the flight of the Bajah’s 
^ster and her husband. They were not criminals, 
they sought to escape not the punishment awarded 
y justice, but the penalty denounced by tyranny, 
ey c aimed not impunity for their own crimes, 
but protection from the crimes of others. 

Mr. Graeme seems very soon to have regarded 
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the success of his mission as Iiopeloss, so far as his 
personal etrorts were concerned, but lie thoujjlit it 
probable that better fortune might await an attempt 
to negotiate through native agency. Two persons 
were accordingly selected, one a parsee merchant of 
Tellicherrv, named Davoshah, tlie other nameil 
llamagcry Morion, in employment under the princi¬ 
pal collector of Malabar. These proceeded to Coorg 
under the presumed protection of passports furnishetl 
by Mr. Graeme. Ere long, however, fears were en¬ 
tertained for the safety of the native dijilomatists, 
and it was <leenied necessar)* formally to warn the 
llajah of the consequences of any act of violence 
exercised towards tiiein. Davoshah was then per¬ 
mitted to return to his ordinary jilacc of abode: 
his colleague, less fortunate, was forcibly detained 
at Coorg. Mr, Graeme remonstrated. The Eajah 
persisted in detaining Hamagery Morion till the con¬ 
clusion of an inquiry into certain eliarges of in¬ 
trigue said to have been made against him, an act 
which be defended bv reference to the case of the 
fugitives from Coorg. who hud been stationed in 
the British dominions. This specimen of reason¬ 
ing is by no means calculated to give a high opi¬ 
nion of the lijijah’s logical jiowei's. Because cer¬ 
tain parties from Coorg are permitted, at their own 
express desire, to reside within the British territory, 
lie argued that he was justified in detaining in Coorg 
an accredited agent of the British government, in 
opposition to his own wishes and in violation of the 
dignity of the state which ho represented. 
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Tlie Rajah was a^ain addressed; again reminded 
of the probable cousequcncos of the course whieli he 
was pursuing, and a period was peremptorily fixed for 
the release of Hamagcry Merion. Soon afterwards 
the governor-general arrived at Madras, his lordship 
having previously addressed a letter from Calcutta to 
the Rajah intimating an intention of j^roceeding to 
Mysore at an early ])eriod, and a hope of there meet¬ 
ing the prince, or some confidential agent, to consider 
the matters under discussion and adjust the exist¬ 
ing difierences. No answer being received to this 
letter, the governor-general, on arriving at Madras, 
dispatched another, notifying his approach, and in¬ 
forming the Rajah that at Rangalore he should 
expect a reply to his former communication. At 
that j)lace, too, it was stated the governor-gene¬ 
ral expected to learn that the recpiisitiou of the 
British government for the release of its native 
agent had been complied with, in which event, and 
after explanation upon .some other points, negotia¬ 
tions might be renewed, and it was hoped that the 
friendly relations formerly subsisting might be re¬ 
established, J he jieriod for rolea-sing Ilamagery 
Merion exjiired and that person was not released. 
The governor-general proceeded to Bangalore, but 
there the required answer to liis letter did not meet 
nm. It Mas now quite obvious, even to the most 
strenuous advocates of conciliation, that concilia¬ 
tion had been tried long enough; the most sanguine 
of those who had relied on negotiation as an instru¬ 
ment for terminating the existing dispnte.s weie 
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now at an end. Notliing short of infatuation could 
prolong the hope of avoiding war; and an appeal to 
weapons^, better ad^iptod than argument to ope- 
rate on the brutal mind of the Rajah, was resolved 
upon. Lieutenant Fraser had succeeded to the 
imlitical duties previously performed by Mr. Graeme, 
who was about to proceed to Kurope. The former 
officer accompanied the expedition against Coorg, 
and maintained communication with the vakeels of 
the R.ajah up to the moment wlicn the authority 
of the prince was about to pass from him, and when 
it must have been evident to himself, and all be¬ 
side, that he had no course but unconditional sub¬ 
mission. Few words will suffice to relate the re¬ 
sults of the expedition. On the Gth of April a 
column, under the command of Colonel Lindsay, en¬ 
tered Mercarrah, the Rajah’s capital, where the 
Rritish colours were forthwith hoisted, under a 
salute of twenty-four guns. Files of firewood were 
found in various parts of the ]>alace, ajiparently 
collected with the intention of destroying the 
building, but from some cause the execution of the 
purpose had not been attempted. On the 10th 
the Rajah surrendered himself. His government 
wa-s declared to bo at an end, and the territories 
of Coorg permanently annexed to tho British 
dominions. 

Tho occupation of Coorg opened to the con- 
qucroi-s a vast body of evidence relating to tho 
crimes of its former sovcreign—evidenco of numer¬ 
ous murdei's, some secret, some public, some the 
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ofrsi>ring of revenge, some tlie results of a barbarous 
j)olicy. Women, not loss than those of the sterner sex 
clnldren as well as adults, were numbered among 
the victims of his cruelty. Of the royal house, not a 
single male, except the guilty Rajah, survived. The 
chief agent of the prince in the work of murder, and, 
as was believed, the prime instigator of many of his 
atrocities, was his dewan, and tlic close of this man’s 
life was not unworthy of the career by which it was 
preceded. A reward being offered for Ins aj)j>rohen- 
sion, he fled into a jungle a sliort distance from 
Mercarrah, upon one of the trees of wliich he was 
found hanging. Whether tlie dewan was his own exe¬ 
cutioner, or whether summarj-justice was inflicted 
by some other hand, cannot be cert.ainly known, as 
the fact of his being discovered dead in the situation 
which has been described stands nnillustrated by 
any explanatory evidence. But there is little rea¬ 
son to doubt that he added to the list of murders in 
Mhich ho had been concerned, either as principal or 
accessor)', that of himself, and thus by the last act 
of despair avenged the numerous victims of his 
cruelty in the heart of the country which had been 
the theatre of his crimes. His profligate master was 
more fortunate. Relying, it may be presumed, on 
his royal privilege for earthly impunity, lie did not 
brave the vengeance of heaven by prematurely rush¬ 
ing upon its judgment. He found that indulg enco 
winch It IS the practice of the British government 
to extend to the fallen, and though subjected, as he 
must have anticipated, to restraint, lie was pro- 
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vided for in a manner befitting, not his character, 
but his rank. Had liis lot been cast in times when 
native power was predominant, and liad he fallen 
before tliat whicli for the time possessed the ascen- 
doiu'v, his fate would liavc been very different. That 
his life shouM have been sjiared would i)crhaps have 
been bevond reasonable hope; but had this boon 
been granted, he would most j)robably have been 
doomed to linger out the wretched remnant of his 
(lays in perjietual darkness. By the bounty of the 
British government he enjoyed not merely life, but 
all the means of rendering life agreeable, save one. 
That one no Imman jmwer could su|)|>ly to a man 
who, in looking back on his past career, could discern 
nothinjj but a frightful array of the most atrocious 
crimes—tyranny and opj)ression, robbery and vio¬ 
lence. unnatural lust, ferocious cruelty and whole¬ 
sale murder. 

In removing such a nunister from the throne 
which he disgraced, the British government con¬ 
ferred a valuable boon uj>on the unhappy people 
who had suflered under his misrule; and he must 
entertain a very extravagant view of the rights of 
princes who can regard the act of removal as need¬ 
ing any lengthened justHication. The annexation 
of the conquered territory to the British dominions 
is not, on the first view, so clearly justifiable, but n 
very few words of explanation will shew that, in 
this instance also, the right course was taken. The 
Rajah was childless, and he had taken eflectual mea¬ 
sures to cut ofl’ all pretensions to the succession not 
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derived from liiiuself. Tlio vacant throne was with¬ 
out a claimant, and the power which liad occuj)ied 
the country was called uj)on to provide in some 
manner for tlie administration of tlie government. 
A stranger might have been placed on the musnud; 
but there was no reason for the exercise of sucli 
self-denial on the part of the British government, 
more especially as the people manifested a strong 
desire to become British subjects. The existence of 
such a desire removed every pretence for hesitation, 
since it wa.s indLsputable that the chaime which thev 
wished was for their (*wn advantage, and that no 
rightful claim stood in the way of its aceomjilish- 
nient. 

The administration of Lord William Bentinck 
was not fertile in great or interesting events. Those 
occurrences which have been selected for relation 
will not bear comparison, in jioint of importance, 
with the events of previous years; and for posterity, 
the ])eriod during which Lord William Bentinck 
held the chief place in the Indian government will 
have few attractions. Nothing which it is consistent 
with the character of history to notice remains for 
report or observation, but the di|)loinatic arrange¬ 
ments concluded under his lordship’s nile, and the 
internal changes eflected by him. The former were 
neither numerous nor important. The treaty ren¬ 
dered necessary by the refractory conduct of the 
ILajah of Colapore received its ratification from 
Lord William Bentinck. In Scinde a treaty was 
concluded with the Hojah of Khypoor, by Colonel 
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Pottinger,* prinoiimlly with a view to the navigation 
of the Indus. With Hyderabad, in Sciude, arrange¬ 
ments having the same object were concluded by 
the .same ofliccr.f 

OikIo wa-s during Lord William Bcntinck’s ad¬ 
ministration, as at most other times, a source of 
apprehension and difficulty. To sucli a height ha<l 
inisgovernment arrived, as to overcome the re¬ 
luctance of the homo authorities to interfere in 
the affairs of native states; and the goveniment of 
Hengal was authorized to assume for a time the 
management of the affairs of Oude. Lord William 
Bontinek, however, abstained from exercising his 
authority, an act jierfectly in accordance with the 
general character of his administration. 

Tiirning to matters of internal arrangement, it 
becomes necessary to advert to the mcasiires for the 
retrenchment of expense, which may be regarded as 
the most peculiar if not the most striking features of 
the policy which marked the ]>eriod under review. At 
the time when Lord William Bentinck proceeded to 
India, various causes combined to imjiosc on the 
Indian government the observance of all j)rncticablo 
frugality. At home, the profuse expenditure which 
had distinguished the administration of Mr. Pitt, 
and in spite of which that minister had retained, for 
an unprecedented period in the history of adminis¬ 
trations, the confidence of those who had the largest 

* Now Sir Henry Pottinger, Unit* 

t Hccoht events render nny detail of the particulars of these 
treaties unncccssar}*. 
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Stake in tLc j)rosperity of the country, was no longer chap. 
countenanced either by official practice or jnibllc 
a])probation. 

Oi)inion on almost every question had taken a 
turn, and whereas, not long before, the free outlay 
of money was disregarded whenever any object of 
national importance was to be obtained, every frac¬ 
tion of expenditure was now carefully watched; 
ever)’ kind of charge was scrutinized with a view 
to its reduction, and even the necessary ami una¬ 
voidable expenses of the state were yielded grudg¬ 
ingly, and limited to the smallest sum lielieved to 
be required for ensuring the requisite service. An 
inquiry into the causes of this revolution would 
lierc be out of ]>]ace; it is enough to say that re¬ 
trenchment and refonn had become fvshionable. Of 
the doctrines of the day the ministers for the time 
being will generally be the advocates. Indebted to 
their advocacy, in some instances, for tlie elevation 
which they have attained—dej)endent upon a conti¬ 
nuance of the same course for their retention of 
power—acting under the eye of a watchful opi)osition, 
ever ready to take advantage of any apparent indiffer¬ 
ence to principles which are supposed to be pojui- 
lar, and gathering from habit confidence in opinions 
which may originally have been taken up with little 
examination, they will infuse the spirit of their 
policy to a greater or less extent into every depart¬ 
ment of public business which falls under their 
supervision. Financial saving being the point to 
which almost every thought of the public men of 
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England was at this time directed, India naturally 
engaged a iiortion of the consideration so largely 
bestowed at home. 

In this manner might the temporary i>revalence 
nf economical views in the cabinet be accounteil 
for. There was indeed another cause wiiich will 
hereafter aj'pear. In the administration of Indian 
all’airs, however, the enforcement of all practicable 
economy "'as neitlicr new nor strange. The re- 
conls of the Com]»any exhibit a constant anxiety 
on the part of its authorities to retrench unneces¬ 
sary expenditure, and to mitigate the burdens of 
the people whom they governed to the greatest 
available extent. With them the feeling has not 
been subject to intermission—it has been steady 
and unfluctuating, lint at this time there was a 
special cause in operation, prompting fnigality in 
the management of the Indian finances—the pres¬ 
sure to which, from the state of circumstances, they 
were subjected. Great expenses bail been incurred, 
and the usual consequence had followed, that much 
diflicultv was found in meeting them. Under a 
sense of this difficulty new measures of retrench¬ 
ment were tliought to be demanded, while others 
prescrilied long before, but never carried into cfVect, 
were revived and ordered to be adopted. Among 
tliem was the diminution, in certain cases, of extra 
allowances long enjoyed by tiie military at distant 
stations under the name of batta. 

The mode in whieh these allowances were regu¬ 
lated had varied considerably down to the year 17y0, 
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when a uniform system was established, under \vliioli 
officers in garrison or cantonments were to receive 
what was termed Iialf batta, with (piarters or house- 
lent; in tlie field they were to receive full batta; 
and in the Vizier’s dominions, in addition to full 
batta, a further alloM'ance of etjual amount, thus 
giving to tlio officer stationed there an advantage 
eijual to that which they ai»pear to have previously 
enjoyed under the name of double batta. Orders 
had been given from home for the abolition of 
tlouble batta ; but when tlie arrangement bv which it 
uas in fact retained under another name was re¬ 
ported, the Court of Directors, though expressing 
some disaj.pointment, did not think fit to disturb 
that whicli liad been done. 

The answer of tlie Court of Directoi-s to the 
dcsi»atch communicating the adoption of the above 
regulations wjls dated in 1798. In 1801 the 
court, however, ordered the discontinuance of the 
extni allowance to officers serving in the Vizier’s 
dominions. The subject had in the meantime at- 
tiacted the attention of the government of Bengal. 
It was understood that the e.xpense of residing in 
Oude, the ground on which the allowance was 
gnmtcd, had been greatly exaggerated by rciiort, 
and it was believed that the effect of maintaining 
the privilege was to make every officer anxious to 
go to Oude and unwilling to return. The regi¬ 
ments stationed clsewdiere, it was alleged, lost their 
best commanding officers, who, from the desire of 
the government to gratify men whose merit entitled 
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their wishes to attention, were transferred, at their 
own solicitations, sometimes pressed with great ear- 
ncstne.ss, to the A^izier’s dominions. Further it was 
represented, tliat as tlie extra allowance commenced 
on going into tiic field beyond the province of Oude, 
the grant of it operated as a check upon the natu¬ 
ral and honourable desire of officers to be employed 
t)n active service. On these grounds, with little re¬ 
ference to financial considerations, but rather from 
a regard to the spirit, activity, and discipline of the 
army, the Ilengal government had anticipated the 
orders of the court for abolishing the extra allowance. 
They at the same time made another change. Great 
ex|>ensc had been incurred in erecting and rejiairing 
([uarters for oflicers at certain half batta stations. 
To giiaril against this for the future, the officers were 
to bo rc(]uircd to provide themselves with (juarters, 
and to compensate them for the loss, they were to 
receive, not the established all()wnnce for house-rent, 
but full batta instead of half batta. This latter 
arrangement was adopted without any coniniuni- 
cation with the home authorities; but, on being 
reported, it was approved. The two changes 
appear to have been considered by the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal as parts of a single plan. They 
were so reported to the Court of Directors, the 
following remark being introduced into the letter in 
which they were communicated:—“ The loss of the 
Viziers allowances will be compensated to the 
aggregate body of the officers of the army by the 
grant which his Excellency in council has made to 
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them in certain cases of extra batta, in considera¬ 
tion of their providing themselves witli quarters.”* 
This view of the question was not confined to tho 
Bengal government; it appears to have been enter¬ 
tained by the army: a point important to be noticed, 
as it was at a future period tho origin of much dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

No further change was either made or meditated 
till tho year 1814. A general review of the state 
of the militaiy establishments of India appears then 
to have taken place at home, and it was ordered 
that the allowance of full batta at those stations 
wliere half batta and quarters had previously bemi 
granted should cease, and that, for the future, half 
batta and house-rent should be substituted. A 
revised scale of allowance for house-rent was at tho 
same time furnished, the effect of which wa.s to in¬ 
crease the amount at Madras and Bombay, but to 
diminish it at Bengal. 

These orders arrived in India while tlio govern¬ 
ment were engaged in the Nepaul war. The Pin- 
dane and Mahratta war followed, and for a time 
the autliorities had far more important claims upon 
leir attention than any arising out of disputable 
questions of allowances. When leisure was fouml 
for examining the subject, the Bengal government, 
instead of acting immediately upon the orders from 
lome. deemed it proper to address to the Court of 
Directors a representation against their being car- 
Tie into effect. The ground of their remonstrance 
* MUitaty letter from Bengal, 28th of May. 1801. 
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was the alleged compact previously adverted to. The 
court, they reiu’csented, “ could not have been aware 
that full batta in Bengal stands on tlie footing of a 
compromise, for wliich the govemnient stands vir¬ 
tually |>Icdged, in foro conscientio', since the order 
for ffrantiiiirfull batta to the whole was contempora- 
neons with that for withdrawing double batta from a 
part.” In place of the immediate reduction ordered, 
the Bengal govennnent suggested that it should be 
prospective—that it should apply to no officer then 
in the service, but only to cadets who might there¬ 
after enter it. The court rejected the suggestion, 
and severely censured the conduct of the Bengal 

W 

government in making it, on the ground that such 
a proceeding tended to create ex])CCtations, whicli 
being ungratified, disappointment and dissatisfaction 
would ensue. Adhering to their former ordeisi, they 
directed them to he carried into effect, but in a mo¬ 
dified manner: the change was not to affect officei*s 
who at the time of the promulgation of the ordem 
might be serving at the stations to which they 
applied, nor to the officers who should be sent to 
those stations on the next succeeding relief. 

These orders were transmitted in November, 
1823. The Marquis of Hastings had then quitted 
the government, but the prescribed retrenchment 
seems to have found no greater favour in the eye.s 
of that nobleman s successor than in his. The local 
government still refrained from acting on them, 
and again transmitted an apjieal against being re¬ 
quired to enforce them. The ground they took 
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■^vas on one point the same with tliat on wliioli the 

precedinjT government had made its stand_tlio 

presumed compact between the Company and its 
officers. But they added, tliat if saving were tlie 
object, the financial situation of tlie Company at 
that time did not call for such a mode of effecting 
it. The financial state of India, however, at the 
time when these statements came under consider¬ 
ation, was not such as to lend them much aid, and 
the feeling then prevalent in regard to the adminis- 
tration of Lord Amliei-st was calculated to prejuiiice 
rather than to advance the success of the attempt 
to shake tiie resolve of the home authorities. The 
instructions heretofore controverted by the local go¬ 
vernment under two successive chiefs \\ero once 
more repeated, and it fell to the lot of Lord William 
Bcntinck to enforce them, whicli he did by general 
orders, dated the 29th of November, 1828. 

The half batta (]uestion, though of some import¬ 
ance to the officers serving at the stations affected 
by It, would possess little interest for any other 
persons, uere it not for the extraordinary warmth 
with which it was debated, and the protracted re¬ 
sistance offered to the mode of settlement iirescribed 
from home. For thirty-two yeans (from 1790) 
the subject had been a source of disquiet and dis¬ 
pute. For fourteen years following 1814, positive 
orders from home had been either neglected or re¬ 
sisted. A governor-general was at length found 
ready to perform that from wliich his predecessors 
had shrunk ; but difficulty and disputation w'cre not 
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to bo at an end. The commander-in-chief differed 
from the governor-general. He proposed to sus¬ 
pend the issue of the standing order, and avowed 
his adherence to the opinion maintained by pre¬ 
ceding governments, that the subsisting arrange¬ 
ment iiartook of the nature of a compact, and 
tliat the Company were precluded thereby from 
making the intended reduction. This opinion he 
seemed to liavc taken little pains to conceal, and 
to the imblicity which it acquired the court ascribed 
much of the dissatisfaction which prevailed in the 
army with regard to the new regulation. Whether 
with reference to the existing differences, or from 
some other cause. Lord Combermcre determined to 
resign the command of the army in India, which he 
had held not quite four years. Two of the mem¬ 
bers of council, both men of great ability and 
great experience,* seem to have regarded the 
change with appreliension, although they were more 
guarded than their military colleague in giving ex¬ 
pression to their views. The governor-general there¬ 
fore may claim the praise or the blame which by dif¬ 
ferent judgments may be awarded to the reduction 
which he was the instrument of effecting. In this 
case he was indeed a mere instrument, but as he 
did not at all times exhibit a like measure of doci¬ 
lity, it may be presumed that ho was desirous of 
effacing the recollection of former errors by a signal 
manifestation of obedience. With regard to orders 
of such long standing, orders which had been so fully 

• Sir Charles T. Metcalfe and W. Butterworth Bnyley. Esq. 
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discussed, and often repeated, there could be little 

hope of changing tlie purjmses of the imn.e authorities 

by any fresh array of argument; but as diffidence of 
his own judgment was not among the weaknesses of 
the governor-general, it is probable that this consi¬ 
deration weighed little in detennining his course * 
The publication of the general order produced, 
as was to be oxj)ected, great excitement in tbe 
army of Bengal. Numerous memorials comj)laining 
of the change efiected by it were transmitted home': 
some of them, it is to be regretted, marked by an 
entire want of that calm and respectful tone wliich 
ought to cliaracterize all communications addressed 
by tiio.se who .serve to those entitled to their obe¬ 
dience, and the absence of which is an oflence 
against good taste, not less than a breach of duty. 
Whether or not a more temperate course would 
have been attended with better success it is impos¬ 
sible to determine, but an offensive mode of prose¬ 
cuting even a good cause is calculated to injure it. 
and It is not surprising that the remonstrances of 
the army on this occasion were without effect. It 
IS not less extraordinary than lamentable, when 
military men. trained from their earliest youth in 


the subject: Triflin T adverted t<* 
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Imbits of subordination, and requiring, most pro¬ 
perly, from those under their command ])rompt, 
cliccrful, and respectful obedience, are found to for¬ 
get that duty which is inculcated by every act of 
their daily life—by every thing above, below, and 
around them. That the army should have felt the 
reduction as a grievance is not surprising: that they 
should have a]>peaIod against a measure so regarded 
by them was natural; but that in thus prosecuting a 
fair and reasonable desire to protect their interests 
they should overstep the bounds of dnty and deco¬ 
rum, was neither natural nor excusable. 

The half batta reduction was but one of a series 
of retrenchments in which the governor-general en¬ 
gaged. and not a very important one. Lord William 
Hentinck had come to India ns a reformer, and his 
zeal was quickened by rci)eated exhortations to eco¬ 
nomy from home. The civil service received the 
benefit of his lordship’s regulating liand. and if the 
amount of savings which he u-as enabled to effect 
were small, Ids enemies cannot deny that the amount 
of change was considerable, or that the seeds of disor¬ 
der were so liberally distributed as to ensure an abun¬ 
dant harvest through many succeeding years. One 
fault which his lordship discovered, or thought that he 
discovered, in the eiril service, cannot, with justice, 
be imputed to him. “ While I am of opinion,” said 
he, “ that it would be difficult to form any agency 
more efficient than the civil service, and while I 
deem it necessary that its integrity as a body, and 
the secure prosjiect of honour and reward should bo 
l)reservcd to it, it is impossible to be insensible at 
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the same time to some of the disadvantages belong¬ 
ing to this in common with all exclusive orders. In 
all will be found the same disposition to view' with 
satisfaction things as they are.”* The governor- 
general, by whom this opinion was recorded, partook 
not of the failing which he denounced. He viewed 
nothing that existed with satisfaction : and although 
the short period of service usually enjoyed by the 
occupants of his high office did not enable him to 
Change every thing, lie made abundant use of the 
time and ojiportunities of which he was master. 
But the assertion that the members of the civil ser¬ 
vice have been generally disposed to view with satis¬ 
faction tilings as they are is at variance with facts 
—so widely at variance with them, that it must ap¬ 
pear ludicrous to any one acquainted with tJic liistory 
of British rule in India. From the time of Warren 
Hastings the government has been a constant series 
of experiments, most of which have been abandoned 
lefore sufficient time had been allowed to ascertain 
the results. Change has succeeded change, with a 
rapidity without parallel in any other part of the 
, and this among a people who, excejit under 
external influence, never change at all. The be.set- 
ting sm of British rule has not been a bigotted 
ac mcnt to an established order of things, but an 
over eager haste for improvement, leading often to 
evils grater than those which it sought to remedy. 

18 ee ing Lord William Bentinck possessed an 
ample portion. His readiness to pull down com- 

Minute of lOtli of November, 1831. 
q2 
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inandecl tlic approbation of those who think des¬ 
truction the greatest eftbrt of Iniman talent; but 
his attenii)ts at construction for j>ennanent use 
altogether faile<l. In the department last referred 
to he established a “ nilc of service,” by which the 
emoluments of office were to bo regulated, to some 
extent, by the period during whicli tlie holder had 
heen eflectivelv employed. This rule was imme¬ 
diately set aside by the Court of Directors, but its 
introduction had the efibet of leading to other pro¬ 
jects of similar character, each of which gave rise 
to prolonged discussion; the members of the ser¬ 
vice being in the meantime in a state of anxious 
uncertainty as to their position and prospects, and 
the attention of both the home and the local au¬ 
thorities jliverted from the consideration of substan¬ 
tial and practicable improvements. 

It has heen already observed tiiat, for some years 
preceding the administration of Lord William Hen- 
tinck, the current of opinion liad set witii great force 
in the direction of economical reform. Wlioever 
will take the trouble of making the requisite ob¬ 
servation will observe, that on this, as on many 
other subjects, o]>inion in a course of years exhibits 
an alternation of ebb ami flow. At one time the 
servants of government are scarcely deemed worthy 
of remuneration exceeding that of the most ordi¬ 
nary labour. At another, abuses the most jialpable 
and scandalous are permitted to exist without giv¬ 
ing rise to the slightest alarm. Again the spirit 
of reform attains a fever heat, and the operation of 
retrenchment is commenced and carried on with a 
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blind recklessness of purpose, wiiicli knows but one 
object—to save expense, whatever be the conse¬ 
quences. The recurrence and the duration of these 
alternate states of apathy and zeal are determined, 
tluiugli not entirely, yet in a great degree, by tlij 
fluctuations of prosi)erity to which every com.try 
»>ust be subject. In prosperous times extravagance 
IS disregarded. WI.en adverse circumstances arise 
It IS deemed extravagant to satisfy the claims even 
of justice and necessity. At such seasons the sala¬ 
ries of public servants are looked to as a certain 
source of relief, and re.luction is justified bv re¬ 
ference to the iiressure upon the public Hnauces. 
Ibis reason is .so commonly and so confidontlv as- 
sigiicd, that its validity is nirely tpiestioned ; yet in 
truth it will not stand the test of examination, 
llie amount of the service reiidercil by public func¬ 
tionaries IS, it is to be iircsnnieil, as great in advei-se 
aa in prosperous times, and if so, it is deserviim „f 
the same amount of remnncmtioii. If. indeed, it 
been raised too high during a season of pros- 
Jierity, it ought to he reduced ; hut, in tliis case, the 
nght reason ought to he given-tliat reason being, 
not that the financial resources of tlie state are 
tmpaired, but that tlie office in whicll the proposed 
retrenchment is to he efteeted is overpaid. Sucli 
an ab^e should not have been permitted to arise, 
and when redressed, it should not be under a false 
pretence. The financial resources of a state should be 
managed like those of an individual, with constant re¬ 
ference to prudence and to justice. Prosperity sliould 
not seducG those who administer its affairs into care- 
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less and useless exjicnditure, nor should teinjiorary 
difficulty render them insensible to the claims ot 
Justice. If the labourer bo worthy of his hire, be 
should receive the Just reward of his labour under 
any circumstances. Nothin^ short of the impossi¬ 
bility •)f rendering Justice can l>e admitted as an 
excuse for withholding Justice. There are many 
modes of useful and laudable exjicnditure which 
may be indulged during prosperity and suspended 
when prosperity fails; but the just remuneration 
of the servants of the state is an obligation unaf¬ 
fected by change of circumstances—at least by any 
ordinary change. That periods of financial pressure 
will arrive is not less certain tlian the recurrence 
of the vicissitudes of the seasons. Hy prudence the 
eflccts of the visitation may be mitigated. Prepa¬ 
ration may be made which will render it unne¬ 
cessary to resort to injustice ns a palliative when 
the evil shall arrive: this is the proper course. 
Hut if public servants are in adverse times to be 
])nid less than their services arc worth, let those 
who maintain this position remember that it in¬ 
volves another—that when prosjierity revives, such 
servants may, in Justice, claim to be remunerated 
with reference not to the nature of their labours, 
but to the capacity of the state; if the state can 
aflbrd to pay exorbitantly, it ought so to pay, simply 
because it has the means. This is a conclusion 
from which most reasoners will shrink, but it is 
legitimately drawn from principles very commonly 
avowed and acted upon. 

Looking to the circumstances of their situation, 
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the eiuoIuDieiits of neither tlie civil nor the military 
t'er\ice ot India can fairly be regarded as excessive. 
The time when imperial fortunes were raised by 
the servants of the Company has i)asscd away. 
While it endured, the fortunes accumulated were not 
the savings from official salaries. They were some¬ 
times the produce of lucky and perha])s lawful 
speculation; but, in too many instances, they were 
raised by practices which would not bear scrutiny. 
At jiresent tlie utmost that a servant of the Company 
can liojie for is, so to einjiloy the more active period 
of life as to secure for its closing yeare sucli ino.lerato 
provision as may suffice to avert from tlie season of 
iiffinnity and decline tlie corroding influence of 
anxiety; and even this he cannot effect without 
considerable attention to frugality. The military 
profession is in no jiart of the world overpaid. The 
Company’s service has no advantage over the service 
of the Crown, except in being free from the neces¬ 
sity of purchasing promotion, and in the prospect of 
a limited provision on retirement. To comiter- 
Jalancc these, its members must be subject not 
merely, like their brethren elsewhere, to occasional 
residence in an uncongenial climate, as well as to 
the other disadvantages attending a wide separa¬ 
tion from the land of their birth, but to sucIi resi¬ 
dence permanently; the climate and the separation 
are t le constant and necessary conditions of their 
servico^onditions for which the compensation 
a forded is certainly not excessive. The salaries of 
civil servants appear in a few instances large, but 
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these are the great prizes which not many can hoj)e 
to attain—which none can reach without a long 
period of toil pursued under many discouragements. 
It must bo remembered, too, that the offices which 
are highly paid reejuire great ability as well as 
experience, and that they are attended by great 
resj)onsibility. Hank and family connection are far 
less influential than at home in advancing the promo¬ 
tion of those who enjoy these advantages. A civil 
servant cannot make his way without a considerable 
a])titude for public business, and before he is per¬ 
mitted to engage in the attempt, he is required to 
be qualified by an expensive education at home. 
With a view to ensure a succession of persons pro- 
perly qualified by character and mental acquire¬ 
ments for the <liities which they are to discharge, 
and to secure the people of India from falling 
into the hands of mere adventurers, the service 
has been made an exclusive one, and a higii test of 
qualification required from candidates for admis¬ 
sion to it. It is possible that, if salaries were in 
some degree reduced, candidates might still bo 
found; but looking at the vast power which must 
be intnisted to many Indian functionaries—to the 
wide discretion which must often be allowed them 
—to the temptations by which they are surrounded, 
the experiment would bo unsafe. The character of 
the service was raised by the grant of liberal salaries 
in place of the indirect acquisitions with which the 
Comjjany’s servants were wont to eke out the 
paltry allowances to which they were legally en- 
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titled It would 1)6 deteriorated by aiiv measure 
that should seriously attect the aggregate emolu¬ 
ments which now fall to its lot* 

It was not in financial affairs only that Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck was anxious to appear in the cha¬ 
racter of a reformer. Under pretence of im,,rovi.m 
the character of the civil service and providinrr f„° 
the advancement of merit, ho sought to establish a 
system of universal espionage, better suited to the 
bureau of the holy office of the Impiisition than to 
the closet of a statesman, anxious to be regarded 
as the representative of all that was liberal. Every 
superior officer, court, and board, was required to 
make periodical reports on the character and con¬ 
duct of every covenanted servant employed in a 
subordinate capacity. Like most of his lordship's 
projects, this plan met neither with approbation nor 
success, and it was soon abolished. Shortly before he 
quitted India, and when, consequently, it was certain 
hat whatever inconvenience might follow no portion 
of It would be encountered by his lordship, he by a 
general order abolished the use of coriioral punish¬ 
ment m the native army. Whether such punisb- 
ment can m all eases be dispensed with—and 
whether the power of inflicting it be not emi- 

teTrald wS, ■Pf-oohmont .Loot 
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he could but ^ hundred a-year; and perhaps 

he could, but ,t was not thought fit to make the trial. 
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iiGiitly calciilntcil to avert tlic necessity for any 
pnnisliment—these are (|iiestions of deej) interest 
—<luostions whicli should never be discussed but 
in a spirit of grave and sincere anxiety to dis¬ 
cover the truth. But, however they may be an¬ 
swered, the act of Lord William Bentinck must 
stand ex|)osed to severe reprobation. He had 
no [jower to abolish the j)unishinent with regard to 
one i>art of the troops serving in India, and the 
slightest reflection might have suggested to any 
mind but his own, the imprudence and inexpediency 
of abolishing it with regard to the remainder. When 
I'hiropean and native troops are serving together in 
tlie field, what must be the feelings of the former 
on perceiving tliat the latter arc exempted from a 
punishment to which they arc exposed? If this re¬ 
flection did not occur to Lord William Bentinck, he 
had far less of sober thought and deliberative power 
than became his character of governor-general of 
British India: if it did occur, his lordship cannot bo 
acquitted of the charge of wantonly an<l recklessly 
provoking conscipiences which his successors might 
have bitter reason to lament. 

But for the indulgence of similar extravagance in 
a variety of ways, the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck would appear almost a blank, and were 
all record of it obliterated, posterity would scarcely 
observe the deficiency, while it is certain they would 
have little reason to regret it. Yet there is one act 
for which it deserves not only to be remembered, 
but to be held in eternal honour. By Loixl William 
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Bentinck an end was put to an atrocious system of chap 
nuinler, which many of his predecessors Iiad la- 
niented, but wliich none had possessed the hardihood 
to suppress. If every other act of his government 
be covered by oblivion—and his lordship’s reputation 
would thereby sustain no loss^—let one, at least, be 
re.scued from the fate of the remainder. When 
future inquirers are desirous of ascertaining at what 
period and under what circumstances tlie liorriblc 


practice of Suttee, once so prevalent in India, 
censed—when they seek to know to whom huma¬ 
nity IS indebted for emancipating Hindoo widows 
from the necessity of destroying tliemselves by a 
death of torture on the funeral piles of their de- 
paKed husbands, tlioy will learn that it was Lord 
William Bentinck who afforded to the cause of 
tmth and right this noble triumph. This recollec¬ 
tion must not be permitted to perish—the honour 
of the British name forbids it. Murder is in British 
India no longer recognized by law; and if in the 
dark recesses of superstition instances may yet occur, 
the British nation and the British government are 
cleansed from participation in the guilt. 

The best and brightest of his deeds has been 
reserved to close the history of Lord William Ben¬ 
tinck s administration. It remains only to state that 
he quitted India in May, 1835. having held the a d isa. 

office of governor-general somewhat longer than the 

ordinary period; hut having done less for the in- 
terest of India and for his own reputation than any 
who had occupied his place since the commence- 
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nieiit of tlio nineteenth century, with tlie single 
e.vceptioii of Sir George Barlow. llis besetting 
weakness was vanity—the idol of his worship was 
jiopularity, and lie sought to win its behests by an 
unrestrained sacrifice to what is called the “ spirit 
of the age.” Kcononiy was in fashion, and there¬ 
fore Ltird William Bentinck was an economist. It 
was a period when showy and noisy pretension 
was jiermitted, in many instances, to carry ofl‘ the 
rewards and honours which were due only to deep 
and solid attainments, and Lord William Bentinck 
challenged praise for a system designed to work in 
accordance with the popular feeling—professing 
to foster merit, l)ut, in truth, calculated to foster 
only undue influence. Bunishments of the mildest 
and gentle.st chameter were decreed in all cases 
where any punishment was to bo iiillicted, and 
Lord William Bentinck bade high for popularity 
upon this ground, also, by the abolition of corporal 
punishment in the native army. For all these acts, 
charity itself can assign no motive but a weak and 
inordinate ajipetite for temporary admiration. But 
from this im|nitation let the great act of his admi¬ 
nistration be excejited. Let it bo hojied—let it not 
be doubted, that in abolishing the |>ractice of Suttee 
he was actuated by higher and better motives—by 
a sense of what was due to the honour of the 
goveniment which he administered, and to him by 
whom that government had been so wonderfully 
established and the empire subject to it so wonder¬ 
fully extended. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The exclusive privi!ep;es continued to the East- 
India Comi)any by the Act of 1813 expired in 1834. 
During the intervening twenty years, the doctrines 
of free trade had been establishing themselves in 
every quarter: at the end of that period their reign 
was at its zenith. The servants of the Crown had 
unreservedly avowed a conviction of their abstract 
truth, and much had been done towards carrying 
them into practical effect. The protection hereto¬ 
fore afforded to various branches of trade and 
manufactures had in many instances been with¬ 
drawn ; even the old navigation laws of England, 
which had liecn regarded as the foundation of its 
maritime strength, and wliich had commanded the 
approbation of Adam Smith himself, had fallen 
before the triumphant march of liberal opinions. 
The altered circumstances which followed the resto¬ 
ration of peace to Europe had increased the cry 
for new openings for commercial competition, and 
rendered it more general and more fierce. An 
attack of unwonted vigour upon the privileges 
which the East-Iiidia Coinjiany yet retained was. 
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therefore, to bo anticipated wlienevor tliosc privi¬ 
leges should again come before parliament. 

The usual period was not allowed to elapse before 
the note of preparation was sounded. In the year 
1820 every interest in the country was suftering 
ffreat distress. Free trade was, bv its advocates, 
loudly vaunted as the only efficient remedy, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who took the lead upon the 
subject in the House of Lords, gave notice of a 
motion for a select committee to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the country, which motion, on the 
2Cth (»f ^lay, lie brought forward. In the course 
of the speech with which his lordship introduced 
the motion, ho adverted to that which had previously 
been a subject of jmpular animadversion and com¬ 
plaint—the facilities enjoyed by the Americans, in 
regard to the trade with China, in comj'arison with 
those of the merchants of Great Britain. The mo¬ 
tion, being unopposed by the rainistei-s, was carried, 
and the committee aiipointed. On the 5th of June 
Mr. Baring, in the House of Commons, moved for 
the apjioinment of a committee on the same sub¬ 
ject ; and this motion also M'as carried, not only 
without opposition, but even without remark. 

It falls not within the purpose of this work to 
dwell upon any of the various objects of inquiry to 
which the two committees directed their attention, 
excepting such ns related to the trade of the East- 
India Company. The most important of these was 
the refusal to British merchants of the privileges 
already noticed as enjoyed by those of America. 
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American sliips Mere allorved to carry British mam,- 
facturcs from Great Britain to Cliina, a privilege 
denied to British ships. With the manufactures 
thus carried from the shores of England, an Ame¬ 
rican merchant might purchase the produce of 
China, and bring it from thence to any part of 
Europe e.xccpting Groat Britain. Tlie right to 
trade hetu-een China and continental Eurojie was 
not indeed a privilege granted hv the British n-„. 
venimenh for that government I'lad no pmver"t„ 
withhold it, hut the interdiction of similar commu¬ 
nication hy British tradera ,vas its act; thus Eim- 
ishmen were restrained from participating in "a 
heneficia tra.Ie, and thus were its profits tlirown 
exclusively into the hands of foreigners. The Ame¬ 
ricans had another advantage in being enabled to 
cany on a profitable trade in furs between the 
north-western coast of America and China, in the 
practice of which the English were restricted. On 

■ng the facilities of trade in the Eastern Archi- 
I'olap, and reducing the amount of tonnage re¬ 
quisite for obtaining a license for the tradf with 
India, the two committees called for the opinion 
of several Directora of the East-India Company 
These opinions were decidedly opposed to any 
further concessions, and as the statements made 
on behalf of the Company by Mr. Charles Grant 
appear to embrace all that could be urged on 
that side of the question, it ,vill he sufficient 
to refer to them for the reasomi upon which the 
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opposition was fonncU’d. Mr. Grant inaintainod 
that tlio nionoj)nly of the China tragic wa.s ne¬ 
cessary to enable the Coni)>any to carr)' on the 
adniinistration of tlie "overnnient of British India, 
ainl that tlie desired relaxation of the niono])oly 
would he injurious to the interests of tlie Company 
in China, if at all consistent witli the maintenance 
of their footiii" in tiiat country. He argued further, 
tliat the expectations of those jiarties who sought to 
participate in the traile would be disappointed ; in 
support of which view he adverted to the jealousy 
with which foreigners were regarded in China, to 
the restrictions imposed by the government there 
on its own subjects in their dealings with foreign- 
ei-s. and to the exactions and insults to which tlie 
latter were subjected. “ The sovereign of Great 
Britain,” sai<l Mr. Grant, “after sending repented 
embassies to the Emjieror of China, has failed to 
obtain any cliange in the jealous, narrow pedicy of 
that government. The India Company, after a set¬ 
tled connection of above a century with the country, 
is confine<l in all its openitions” to one port and one 
restricted channel; “ and preserving these only by 
great circumspection. What chance, then,” he 
asked, “ of greater influence can a number of uncon¬ 
nected individuals jiossess, when their very number 
and appearance must be more likely to increase the 
repugnance of that cautious government ?” He re¬ 
minded the committee that the East-Iiidia Coin- 
]mny acted as an individual, that it ha<I a unity of 
councils and of o]iemtion. “ It is so far,” said he. 
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V a match for tlie Chinese company, the Hoii". Its 
imy^rts are not deprcciate<l as they would be if 
brought in by various individuals, each going to 
market for himself; in this way one might conti¬ 
nually offer lower than another, and the genei”al 
standard of the price of imports be lowered. In the 
purchase of goods for exportation directly the con¬ 
trary might be expected; competition would en¬ 
hance their prices; and thus the trade, both in im¬ 
ports and exports, would be turned against the 
British merchant by the number of dealers. If, 
iu(lee<l, there were in like manner many buyers and 
sellers on the other side, both parties miglit perhaj)s 
meet at a point of equality; but it is not to be for¬ 
gotten that the Chinese hong would bo like the 
Com])any’s factory, but one individual; therefore 
the disadvantage would be both ways against the 
numerous and unconnected foreign dealers.” Mr. 
Grant adverted to the danger of dispute and affray 
from an influx of ships and traders, with their crews 
and servants, actuated by the ordinary feelings and 
impulses, good or bad, of the country to whicli they 
belonged, owing no subjection to the Company’s 
representative, and in ail j)robability not disposed 
to yield any. The establishment of a consul on the 
part of the Crown Mr. Grant thought would be 
useless and embarrassing. The consul, he argued, 
" would not have that kind of weight which property 
and dealings give, hut he w’ould in some sort repre¬ 
sent a great sovereign, and it might therefore not 
become his office to submit to indignities which the 
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servants of a body of merchants could endure with¬ 
out incurriiiff any disCTace.” lie referred to tlie 
frequent quarnds wliich liad occurred between the 
Company’s seamen and the Chinese, as well as the 
serious consequences that liad resulted from them, 
and anticipated an increase of fresh disturbances 
from any approach to openinjr the trade. To tlie ob¬ 
jection that American seamen resorted to China in 
f^reat numbers without producing mischief, he an¬ 
swered that these were a different class of men from 
those employed in British ships. They received 
during the war double the jiay of British seamen, 
and after tlie restoration of peace half as much 
more. They enjoyed other indulgences not granted 
to British seamen, were interested on their omi be¬ 
half in the voyage, and were looking forward to 
becoming officers and commanders. 

The trade carried on by the Americans between 
China and Europe Mr. Grant was disposed to treat 
as of small account. He believed that the whole 
amount of American importations from China to 
foreign Europe did not greatly exceed three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, and he asked, ought the 
long subsisting relations between England and 
China to be hazarded for the utmost possible profit 
of such a trade, or even for the amount of capital 
employed in it ? The trade between China and the 
Indian Archipelago lie represented as small and in- 
cajmble of much extension. A very inconsiderable 
part of this trade was possessed by the Americans, 
the greater portion being carried on by British sub- 
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jects residing in India. The effect of the desired 
change, therefore, Mr. Grant argued, could he onlv 
to take some part of the trade from the latter c)as.s 
of persons and transfer it to their fellow-subjects 
residing in England. 

The ftir trade carried on between North-west 
America and China Mr. Grant regarded as unim¬ 
portant. “ If the whole of this fur trade,” said he, 
were in British hands, it need not employ more 
than one ship, or at most two, annually; but what 
rational hope can be entertained that the inerchants 
of Great Britain could enter into a successful com¬ 
petition in this trade with the subjects of the United 
States, who are rather nearer to the north-west coast, 
and are already in actual possession of the trade?" 

With Cochin-China and other countries, to wdiicli 
reference had been made, Mr. Grant did not think 
any opening for the extension of commerce existed, 
and he adduced as proof the fact, that tliough those 
countries were open for ships of three hundred and 
fifty tons and upwards, none had been sent. The 
restriction as to tonnage, he urged, was imjiosed, 
not for a commercial but for a political object; and 
though small ships might be preferable for shallow, 
obscure ports, where little trade could be expected, 
large ships were better adapted to carrying on com¬ 
merce with countries like Tonquin and Cochin- 
China, having large, deep bays. Small ships, more* 
over, afforded an insecure medium of commerce 
among a people so treacherous as the Malays. 

Such were the statements and arguments of one 
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of the most fiblc a.s well as most zealous advocates 
of the maintenance of the existing system, without 
change or relaxation. Other witnesses, some of 
them merchants of great eminence, including Mr. 
George Lyall * and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, of Liverpool, offered testi¬ 
mony of very different effect; and, after examining 
the evidence on both sides and weighing its value, 
many imjiartial inquirers will be led to the conclu¬ 
sion that, on this occasion, the East-India Company 
were somewhat unduly sensitive as to the probable 
effect of relaxation. The concession of much that 
was asked was perfectly consistent with the reten¬ 
tion of their right to tlic exclusive supply of Great 
Hritain with the products of China, and of a gene¬ 
ral supremacy in the trade with that country. It 
was ])r<»bable—it was almost certain, that the expec¬ 
tations wliich the mercantile interest entertained, 
or avowed, as to the extension of the market for 
English goods in China, would be in a great degree 
disapjminted; but the fact, that the Americans had 
succeeded in introducing such goods to some extent, 
was beyond question, and why Englishmen should 
not enjoy the same advantage, whether it were great 
or small, it was impossible to shew. 

The evils of competition, whatever they might 
be, were not matter for apprehension—they ac¬ 
tually existed. The Americans were the com¬ 
petitors of the Company in the sale of British 

* Now a Director of the Ea*t-Indift Company, and M.P. for 
the City of London. 
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goods at Canton, and English traders could have 
been no more. The East-India Company were, 
in fact, quite uninterested in the decision of the 


question, for all that was sought, in this re.«j)ect. 
was the admission of British subjects to advantages 
already enjoyed by foreigners, and that with regard 
to a brancli of trade into which the Company did 
not enter. The case is clearly stated in the evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Lyall. “ The restrictions,” ho said. 


prevent our carrying the produce of China 
directly to the continents of Europe or America, 
which trade is open to the Americans or anv other 


power. The Americans and otiior pow’ors also can 
take the commodities of this or any other country 
to China, from which British private traders are 
likewise excluded: and as the East-India Company 
do not carry on any direct trade from China to the 
continent of Europe or America themselves (and I 
believe are prevented by their Charter from doing 
so), the effect of the restrictions is to force a valu¬ 
able trade (in which this country wouhl participate 
largely) into the hands of the Americans and other 


foreign nations, without any Britisli interest what¬ 
ever deriving any advantage from it, not excepting 
the East-Iudia Company; so that, in fact, they 
may be considered as virtually establishing a mono¬ 
poly in favour of America, to the exclusion and pre¬ 
judice of the whole British community.”* 
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l*he blunder of having suffered this state of things to con¬ 
tinue, when, in 1813, so many old restrictions were swept away, 
shews how little discrimination the ministers of that date exer- 
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Witli respect to the danger of disturbance at 
Canton, it was stated, that the differenee of cha¬ 
racter between the British and the American sea¬ 
men was exaggerated. American sailors, it appeared, 
did not, in all cases, participate in the advantages 
of the voyage, and they were believed, by coni- 
})etent judges, to be not more easily controllable 
than the same class of persons from Great Britain. 
At all events, some precautionary measures might 
have been readily adopted. The Company might 
have been invested with such a controlling power 
over all British subjects, as would have ren¬ 
dered it as practicable for their representatives 
to restrain the excesses of the crews of pri¬ 
vate traders, as those of the seamen navigating 
their own ships. This would, undoubtedly, have 
given rise to clamour, but absurd clamour should 
be disregarded. The limited character of the 
trade, as well as that of the commercial intercourse 
with the islands of the Archipelago and other coun¬ 
tries, seems to ndTord but a very weak argument 
against admitting to ite participation all who are 
fairly entitled to expect it. The same remark 
applies to the fur trade with America. Whether it 
w’ere extensive or unimportant, lucrative or the 
reverse, why should any subject of the British 
Crown be restrained from engaging in it, or crip- 

cised as to what they conceded or what they refused. Of similar 
incompetence to judge of the interests of Great Britain in the 
Bast, too many instances have occurred since as well as before 
tiic period referred to; not tlic least striking was the surrender 
of 
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j)Iecl by unreasonable coiKlitioiis, when, in the exer¬ 
cise of his euterjirise and industry, he was guiltless 
of interfering with the rights, and even with the 
interests, of any of his fellow-subjects ? The fur 
trade, as far as the Englisli were allowed to embark 
in it, was subject to this hardship. The licenses 
granted by the East-India Company compelled those 
who traded under them to sell their furs in China for 
money, and to pay the proceeds into the Company’s 
chest tor bills on England. The diflereiice of j)rice 
between selling for cash and that which could have 
been obtained in barter for Chinese produce for sale 
ill foreign Europe or America, varying necessarily ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, was reported as ordinarily 
amounting to twenty-five per cent. This was cer¬ 
tainly an inconvenient interference with the natural 
and ordinary course of commerce, and the result was, 
that the transport of furs to China passed entirely 
into the hands of the Americans. 

The restriction as to the tonnage of ships vvas, it 
appears, imposed principally from an apprehension of 
smuggling; and its expediency must be determined in 
a great degree with reference to this point. All such 
restrictions, however, are in themselves evil, and a 
strong case of necessity is required for their justifi¬ 
cation. The other reasons assigned for maintaining 
this restriction do not appear entitled to much con¬ 
sideration. Merchants and seamen may bo sup¬ 
posed, in most cases, the best judges of the species 
of craft fit for navigating the waters in any given 
quarter, and those acquainted with the Indian seas 
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A. 1). 1829. 


inip:ht be alloMc«l. without imicli danger, to dctcr- 
ininc for tlicniselvo.s tbc degree of risk which they 
incurred of being murdered by tbc I^Ialays. 

Tlie reports of the two committees were, as must 
have been expected, favourable to a relaxation of 
the measures which the Company thought neces¬ 
sary for the protection of its privileges; but the 
existing compact Avas respected by the legislature, 
and no attempt was made to force a compliance with 
the suggested innovations. In the meantimo the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests were gather¬ 
ing their strength for tlic fight which, at no very 
ilistant period, was to take place, and the issue of 
which was to determine the fate of the remaining 
privileges of tlio Kast-Indin Company. 

Indistinct niurinurings preceded the coming 
storm; and at length those anxious to participate 
in the restricted trade began to speak out. On the 
12th of ISIay, 1829, the House of Lords was enligiit- 
ened by a petition from Manchester, jircsentcd by 
the Marquis of LansdoAvue. The petition, according 
to the statement of the noble marquis, prayed that 
the Lords would take into their early consideration 
the expediency of opening the trade to the East- 
Indies. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
trade was already open. The form of obtaining a 
license was required, and there was some limitation 
as to the ports to Avhich ships were to proceed: such 
limitations, however, exist almost everywhere; and 
it must not be supposed that the petitioners sought 
unrestricted freetloni of commerce. On the con- 
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trary, they modified their apjdication for a considera¬ 
tion of the expediency of opening the trade to the 
East-Indies, by adding, “ and of imposing such limi¬ 
tations upon that trade as might be consistent with 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of this 
country.” The commercial and manufacturing in¬ 
terests of India were not deemed worth a thouirlit. 
After some very general remarks in favour of the 
prayer of the petition, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
said, “ 1)0 was W'cll aware that the most extravaffant 
expectations had been raised. Those expectations 
had arisen out of the depressed circumstances of the 
country, which induced persons to look out anxiously 
for an opening in which to employ their capital. 
The petitioners stated that the opening of the trade 
to India”—it being already open—“ would be calcu¬ 
lated more than any thing else to raise the manu¬ 
factures and trade of this country to that prosperity 
from which they had fallen; and he was sure that, 
under such circumstances, the petition w’ould meet 
with their lordships’ attentive consideration.” Lord 
Calthoq) presented a similar petition from Birming¬ 
ham. Lord Ellenborough, president of the Board of 
Commissioners, expressed his conviction of the great 
importance of the subject, but declined giving any 
intimation of the course which ministers intended 
to pursue. 

On the same day the cry of free trade was 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Huskis- 
soii. When Mr. Canning thought fit to relinquish 
his seat for Liverpool, on the ground that the rc- 
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— sistcnt with the duties of an adviser of the Crown, 

he surrendered tlie borough to Mr. Iluskissoii, who 
did not participate in the scruples of his chieftain.* 
As the representative of Liveq)ool, Mr. Huskisson 
was, of course, the enemy of the East-Iiidia Com- 
]iany; and in jiresenting a petition praying for the 
abolition of such exclusive privileges as tliat body 
yet retained, he entered into a long and laboured 
statement, for the pur|)ose of shewing the great 
extension of trade which had taken place since 
the cessation of the Company’s exclusive privileges 
with regard to India in 1813. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, from a counter-statement made by Mr. Astoll, 
chainnan of the Company, that the accuracy of the 
allcge«l facts with which Mr. Huskisson had been 
provided was by no means eijual to the vivacity of 
the ex])ectatious which he had been instructed to 
jirofess. With regard to the comparative prices and 
qualities of tea, one of the points at issue, Mr. liiis- 
kisson subsequently declared that he knew nothing, 
except what had been told him, and what he learnt 
from price-currents. On another point, which re¬ 
lated to the amount of tonnage employed in the 
India trade at different periods, Mr. Huskisson did 
not venture any explanation or defence. 

A.D. 1829. On Thursday, the 14th of May, Mr. Whitmore 

• Mr. Huskisson was not at this time in office, having been 
compelled to quit it in consequence of his vote on the proposed 
disfranchisement of Eost-Kctford; but he had been in office white 
member for Liverpool. 
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submitted a motion for inquiry, which was nega¬ 
tived without a division: it, however, furnislied 
occasion for a very long speech from the mover, 
and some shorter ones from other members. Mr. 
Whitmore divided his subject into three heads— 
Great Britain, India, and China. Under the first 
Mr. Whitmore argued that a great opening might 
be obtained for the produce of our vast manufac¬ 
turing power, and referred to the great increase 
which liad taken place in the exportation of goods, 
and especially cotton, since 1813.* He ajjpeared 
to feel disappointed at not finding a corresj)on<ling 
increase of imports, but attributed the deficiency, 
as usual, to the Company’s monopoly of the Cliina 
trade. In speaking of the interests of the Indian 
people, Mr. Whitmore poured forth a torrent of 
vague declamation ;t and on China ho contented 

* Mr. Whitinore stated that, in 1814, the total amount of 
manufactured cotton exported was 818,203 yards, and that in 1828 
it was 43,500,000 yards ; that the value in 1814 was £90,000— 
in 1826, notwithstanding a great fall in price, £1,900,000. He 
did not state that this increased exportation had driven the manu¬ 
facturers of India to starvation, and brought to ruin districts and 
cities previously flourishing and happy ; nor did be state that the 
difference in the quality of English and Indian cotton goods \’astly 
exceeded the difference in price, 

+ One or two extracts from Mr. Whitmore's printed speech 
(published by himself) may be sufficient to Ulustiate its tone 
and taste:— 

“ The monopolist, stripped of all his gorgeous but borrowed 
plumes, stands forth In bis true character—an enemy to justice, 
a spoiler of other men’s wealtb, a destroyer of national resources, 
a contemner of the rights and liberties of the people.” 

“ If I were a friend to monopoly, instead of being its must 
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himself rcjjoating such statements as he fouml 
suitable to his purpose in Mr. Crawford’s work on 
the Eastern Archipelago. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Goulburn, thouglit the session too 
far advanced to admit of inquirv, ami suggested its 
p«)stpoiiemcnt until the next. Mr. Huskisson was 
for entering upon inquiry at once, as was also Mr. 
Ilume. Mr. ^'cscy Fitzgerald* and Mr. Robinsonf 
supported the views of the Cliancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Mr. Wjmnc lamented the continuance of 
the China trade for so long a period in the hands 
of the Company. Mr. Baring took an interme¬ 
diate view between the opinions that had been 
advanced by other speakers, and appeared to have 
e<)ual doubts as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of any course. Sir Charles Forbes thought the 
union of sovereign and merchant in the Company 
disadvantageous; but added, that, objectionable and 
faulty as the Company’s government might be, it 
was jireferablc to that of our colonial governments; 
and he congratulated the natives of India on being 
placed under the government of the Company in¬ 
stead of the Crown. With regard to the China 


inveterate enemy, I should say, banish every free trader from 
the limits of your charter, bum his ships, rifle his property, ruin 
his family; you would thus only follow out your own principles, 
and act consistently, if not justly.” 

* Afterwards Lord Fitzgerald and Vescy, and for some time 
before hU death, in 1843, exercising with universal respect tlie 
powers of President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. 

t Now the Earl of Hipon. 
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trade, it was his opinion tliat the expectations 
formed of the advantages to be derived from open¬ 
ing it would be disappointed: that country was 
hermetically sealed against foreign commerce. The 
trade at Canton was carried on by a monopoly; the 
whole empire was managed by monopolies. The 
Hong merchants fixed the prices of the commo¬ 
dities, and the markets of Canton had maintained 
such a uniformity of prices for twenty years that 
the article of cotton had seldom varied bevond eisrht 
or ten tales per pecul. Trade was interdicted at 
every other port in China; and it was within his 
own knowledge, that an enterprising individual had 
fitted out a vessel for the jnirpose of forcing a trade 
in other ports of the emj)ire, who had not only been 
unable to effect his object, but had been obliged 
to purchase provisions by stealth and witli hard 
dollars. As to the trade witli India, that, he con¬ 
tended, was to be increased only by that House. 
Let ministers begin by reducing the duties u]}on 
the commodities of India. A small duty wa.s 
imposed upon English manufactures, and a heavy 
one upon Indian commodities. He asked, Was 
that reciprocity? Was that free trade ? He hoped 
that the inquiry proposed would embrace, not our 
own interests merely, but those of the people of 
India. These statements and opinions, from one 
distinguished alike by his position in the commercial 
world, by his knowledge of India, and by his devo¬ 
tion to the interests of the people of that country, 
ought to have commanded deep attention. 
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Mr. Astell afterwards addressed the House, m a 
speech marked by great ability as well as by great 
moderation. He said he had abstained from re¬ 
futing the arguments and exposing the errors of 
the mover, in the belief that the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to enter upon inquiry 
in the next session would have been satisfactory. 
He was a friend to inquiry, because he deplored the 
ignorance which pervaded the country >vith respect 
to India, to which he attributed the prevailing pre¬ 
judice against the Company; prejudice which, be 
was persuaded, full and impartial investigation 
would disperse. Referring to the alleged increase 
of exports to India, he denied that it was by itself 
a proof of increased prosperity. To be satisfactory 
upon this point, the increased export should be 
accompanied by an increase of import from India. 
The Company had long been alive to the necessity 
of encouraging production in India. The article of 
cotton had received especial attention. But the 
muslins of India, once so famous, had been sup¬ 
planted by the manufactures of Manchester and 
Glasgow. European articles, he said, were to be 
obtained at the presidencies as cheap as in England. 
He should be glad to have an opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the whole subject in the next session, but, 
in the meantime, he must maintain that the Com¬ 
pany had not been inattentive to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of India. The more 
the institutions which wo had introduced became 
known, the more would the benefit of our dominion 
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be acknowIe(Ige<i. The country was improving 
under our government. Experiments ought to be 
undertaken cautiously, and conducted temperately. 
Most especially should we bear in mind, that we 
were not to look merely to the extension of the 
commercial resources of our o\m country, but that 
our first duty was to look to the advancement of 

the happiness of the millions in the East subjected 
to our rule. 

Mr. Warburton complained of the impediments 
thrown in the way of Europeans desirous of visiting 
India, at the same time that he complained of the 
want of sufficient protection for tlie natives against 

injuries inflicted by such persons. Against one 
I)art of the existing system for the government of 
India he was singularly bitter. The constitution 
of the Board of Commissioners he thought highly 
objectionable. With respect to the persons who 
composed that hoard, no doubt they had the in¬ 
terests of our Indian possessions sincerely at heart; 
but how was it possible, he asked, that they could 
do any good when they held office only by the 
tenure of a day ? The moment they had learned 
to do their duty they were removed to some other 
office, and new pereons were introduced, just as 
ignorant of the state of India as their jjredecessors 
when they first became members of the Board. 

1 his subject, he declared, required the serious at- 
t6ntioii of tho Houb6« 

Lord Ashley made some remarks in reply to part of 
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Mr Warburton-s statements. He was followo.! bj 
Mr. Brougbam,• whose S|.eecl. was devoted I-rmcl- 
nally to imintine out the difficulties of the subject. 

He wished the entire .abolition of the Company s mo¬ 
nopoly, and if the mercantile question only stood in 
the way, it could, he said, bo easily dealt with; but 
the difficulty was, how the removal of this mono¬ 
poly could be accomplisbed with perfect security 
to the other great interests that were concerned 
—with safety to the essential interests of the im¬ 
mense country governed by the Company, and with 
safety, also, to its long-established government. 
When he said this, it would be at once conceived, 
that he did not wish to transfer that government to 
this country, because, though an anomaly, yet the 
government of India, as regarded the interests of 
the people and the maintenance of due and legal 
siibordinatioii, could not, ho thought, be placed so 
safely in other hands, even if they lived to see 
the Company cease to be traders, and aspire only 
to be governors of a mighty empire. Taking into 
view every thing connected with the mibject, ho 
thought it better to defer inquiry until an car y 
period of the next session. A short reply rom 
Mr. Whitmore closed, the debate. The result has 

been already mentioned. 

Early in the session of 1830 the question of the 
renewal of the privileges of the East-India Com¬ 
pany was introduced in both houses by the govern- 

• Now Lord Brouphnm nnd Vnux. 
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iiiont. In the of Lords, on the Otli of 

February, Lord Ellenborouofh moved for a select 
committee “ to inquire into the present state of tlie 
aftaii-s of the East-India Company, and tlie trade 
between the East-Indies, Groat Britain, and China.” 
In his speech prefacing the motion, Lord Ellenbt)- 
rough adverted with some indignation to the falla¬ 
cies and erroneous rejtorts which, he observed, bad 
been scattered tlirough the country. Among these, 
he gave a jirominence to one assertion, most indus¬ 
triously propagated—that the territorial finances of 
India derived no benefit from the commercial funds 
or profits of the Comj^any. So far from that being 
the case, it would, his lordship said, appear from 
the documents laid before parliament, that, during 
the course of the sixteen years that had elapsed 
since the modified renewal of the Company’s privi¬ 
leges, the territorial finances of India had been 
aided, cither directly or indirectly, by as large a sum 
from the Company’s commercial profits as had been 
appropriated to the paj-ment of dividends to the pro¬ 
prietors of East-India Stock. In other words, the 
Company bad applied to the benefit of the people 
whom they governed, a portion equal to that enjoyed 
by themselves of the net profit derived from the exclu¬ 
sive trade, against which so much interested clamour 
was raised. Lord Ellenborough, in other parts of his 
speech, alluded to the increased consumption of tea, 
and the reduction that had been effected in the price 
of that commodity; to economical reform, then an 
unceasing topic of discussion; to the substitution of 
VOL. V. s 
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native service for that of Europeans; aiul to the 
desire shewn by the East-India Company to in¬ 
crease the commerce of Imlia witli England, as 
manifested bv a large reduction of the duties im¬ 
posed on the importation into the former country 
of tlie manufactures of the latter, as well as by a 
corres])onding reduction in the duties on the export 
of indigo and cotton, articles of great importance 
to British manufacturers. The Marqins of Lans- 
<lowne signified his approbation of tlie motion, and 
expatiated on the importance of the duty which the 
House was calleil upon to perfonn ; after which the 
debate diverged into a discussion of a personal 
nature, wbich it is nnnecessar)’ to pursue. Eor»l 
Kllenluirough's motion for the ajipointment of a 
committee wsxs carried. 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Peel (now Sir Robert Peel) moved for the ap]>oint- 
ment of a select committee. Having stateil his 
reasons for referring the whole subject to one com¬ 
mittee, he ]>roceeded to speak of the conduct of the 
Kast-India Comimny. Looking to the representa¬ 
tions of which he was in ])ossession. viewing the 
documents that were in his hands, he was bound to 
say, that any investigation into the conduct of that 
body would, ho believed, tend to their credit. Con¬ 
trasting the ailininistration of the Conijiany with 
that of anv other colonial establishment that ever 
existed, he was convinced that their conduct had 
redounded greatly to their honour. On the com¬ 
mercial ])art of the question he refmined from giving 
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any opinion, while on that which lie admitted to he 
the most important of all, the welfare of the people 
of India, he urged the propriety of endeavouring, 
while keeping them under British rule, “ to atone 
to them for the sufferings they endured, and the 
wrongs to which they were exposed in being re¬ 
duced to that rule; and to afford them sucli advan¬ 
tages, and confer on them such benefits, as may in 

some degree console them for the loss of their in¬ 
dependence.” 

Here arc admissions which do not seem warranted 
by facts. There is scarcely an instance in which 
any portion of the people of India have suffered 
wrong by being brought under British rule; and as 
to consoling them for the loss of their independence, 
the slightest knowledge of the practice of native 
governments is sufficient to shew, that under them 
no portion of individual independence subsists—that 
personal liberty and property are both held at the 
capnee not of the sovereign merely, but also of his 
minions; that to possess wealth is only to possess a 
title to the privilege of being plundered, and that 

the administration of what is called law has nothing 
to do with the maintenance of right; but that a 
judp, under such a government, stands towards a 
similar functionary in a well-regulated state, in the 
same relation in which a professional poisoner stands 
to a phjsician. So far from needing consolation for 
having been emancipated from the curse of being 
governed by their own countiymen, the subjec- 
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tion of India to the mild yoke of Britain must bo 
rop^rdod by all impartial men as a subject for con¬ 
gratulation. 

After some remarks from Mr. Whitmore, JFr. 
Peel submitted a list of the jiroposcd committee. 
Sir James Macdonald and Mr. Hume objected to 
the introduction of tlie names of two or three Last- 
India Directors, and General Gascoyne (member 
for Liverpool) took the same course, because one of 
the members named had written a j)amphlet in 
favour of the East-Iudia Company. The members, 
who were either led by their inclinations, or com¬ 
pelled by their position, to opj)osc the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, seemed to think that no 
committee could be a fair one unless comj)oscd en¬ 
tirely of persons devoted to one side of the question 
into which they were to inquire. 

This was noticed by Mr. Astcll, who observed that 
he knew not why the defenders of the East-India 
Coinj)any were not to be heard in the house, or in 
the committee, as well as its professed opposers; 
nor why a gentleman who had been the public advo¬ 
cate of opinions hostile to the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, and because he had presented peti¬ 
tions to the same effect, was on that ground to be 
appointed a member of the committee, while Di¬ 
rectors were to bo excluded, because their leanings 
were presumed to be the other way. ” He had 
hesitated,” he said, “ about making these remarks, 

but they had been drawn from him, and he called 
# 
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upon the House to say whether his connection with 
the Company was, under the circumstances, a fitting 
ground for his exclusion.” 

These observations called up Mr. Huskisson,* 
who maintained tliat there was a difference between 
the Directors and persons who had not the same 
degree of interest in the concerns of the Company. 
The applicability of this remark it is not easy to 
perceive. If a man entertain a strong feeling on 
any subject, it matters not by what motives that 
feeling is produced. The Directors were naturally 
supposed to be favourable to the retention of the 
Comi)any’s privileges: many members of the House 
entertained, and had expressed, strong opinions in 
opposition to them. W'hy are one set ()f partisans 
le.ss eligible members of a committee of inquiry 
than another ? Both may bo excluded without 
unfairness, but to exclude one parly and admit the 
other would be monstrous. The fact, if true, that 
the assailants of the Company were perfectly inde¬ 
pendent in their hostility, would avail nothing. But 
it was not true. Can any one say that the rej)rc- 
sentatives of Liverpool and Bristol, pushed on by 
whip and spur to break down an exclusive trade, 
of which their constituents wished to partake, were 
more independent than the Directors of the East- 
India Company? Mr. Huskisson, indeed, during 
the latter years of his parliamentary career, main- 

* Mr. Huskisson appears to have been the member alluded to 
by Mr. Asteil. 
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taiiicd free trade doctrines with an earnestness 
which, if not the efiect of conviction, must have ori¬ 
ginated in tlic less wortliv sources of vanity or ven- 
"eaiice.* Iluthis colleague. General Gascojiie, was 
not supposed to he deeply read in abstract doctrines 
of anv kind, nor had he ever claimed the distinction 
to be <lerived from their advocacy. 

Mr. Haring, who followed Mr. Astell, balanced 
the advantages and disadvantages of admitting 
Kast-India Directors to the committee, until it 
appeared almost impossible to determine in which 
<lirection the scale turned: on the whole, he 
seemed to conclude that it was preferable to have 
them. He thought the choice of the committee 

* Mr. Hu?ki&son*s complete illumination on the subject of free 
tnuie came late. When his youthful ndminttion of the French 
revolution had been cither removcil hy reflection or stifled by 
prudence, he obtained employment under the Anti^Jacohin admi¬ 
nistration of Mr. Pitt, by whom popular theories were not tole¬ 
rated, and wliosc commercial policy, though somewhat more liberal 
than that of his predecessors, was yet remarkably cautious and 
guardcil. With the party of which that statesman was the head, 
Mr. Huskisson continued to hold ofBce for about twenty years, 
without breathing a whisper of free trade. Times changed, and 
Mr. Huskisson entered upon a mission for the dissemination of 
free trade doctrines with all the cntliusiasm of a new com*ert, 
rc8cr%'ing only one important branch of trade from that perfect 
freedom which he claimed for all others, Mr. H. at that time 
representing a constituency (Chichester) whose wclfere depended 
on the prosperity of agriculture. Not satisfied with upholding 
this exception in his place in parliament, ho wrote a pamphlet for 
the purpose. Subsequently, when he became the member for a 
great commercial town, his zeal in the cause of tliis one favoured 
exception experienced a perceptible decline. 
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fair, but he said that he should go into the discus¬ 
sion with a strong inij)ression that the task inijiosed 
upon them was beyond their ]>ower. 

These views appeared to be adoj)ted by Mr. Bright,* 
who, however, claimed that for himself which he 
denied to the committee. He should reserve to him¬ 
self, he said, the right of judging the (picstion just 
as if no committee of inquiry liad been instituted. 

P. Thomson, who followed, accused liis pre¬ 
decessor in the debate of inconsistency, he having, 
in a fonner session, been loud in calling for a 
committee. After Mr. Iluskisson had objected 
to so many county members being placed on the 
committee, and General Gascoyne had given notice 
of an intention (which he did not fulfil) to move an 
instruction to the committee to take into consider¬ 
ation the trade with China, and the propriety of 
removing impediments in the way of a free trade 
with India, the committee was finally agreed to. 

The committees of the two houses entered, with¬ 
out delay, upon the duty, for the discharge of winch 
they had been appointed. The China trade was 
the first subject of in<|uiry, and the investigation 
was conducted, in the Commons committee more 
especially, with great and searching minuteness. 
Mr. Huskisson was one of the most active and 
diligent members. He was, as has been seen, a 
devoted partisan of one side of the great question 
in dispute, and the zeal which he brought to the 
service of the cause was on one occasion exhibited 
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in u roinarkable inaimer. The Company were by 
law * ])rocliule(l from jnittin" up their tea for sale 
at any price which, upon the whole of the teas j)ut 
up at any one sale, sliouhl exeectl the prime cost, 
with the freiglit and charges of inij>ortation, to¬ 
gether witli lawful interest from the time of the 
arrival of such tea in Great Britain, and the com¬ 
mon premium of insurance as a compensation for 
the sea risk incurred. In the course of the exami¬ 
nation of one of the witnesses called before the 
committee, it appeared that losses upon the out¬ 
ward trade to China were considered by the Com¬ 
pany as losses upon remittances made to China for 
tile purchase of teas. Tliis fact was eagerly seized 
upon by Mr. lluskisson, who contended that it was 
a violation of the law, and that the Company had 
thereby forfeited their charter. He was not con¬ 
tent with expressing a mere opinion on the jioint; 
he gave notice of an intention to projiose that the 
committee should make a special report, giving it 
the weight of their united authority. This notable 
■ plan of annihilating the hated privileges of the 
Com]>any at a stroke was defeated by the clear and 
convincing statements of a witness subsequently 
called—Mr. J. C. Melvill, auditor of the East- 
India Company’s accounts.f His explanation of 
the operations of the Company was, “ that nil the 
Company’s arrangements and remittances to China 
were made with a view, solely and exclusively, to 


* 24 Goo. 3, cap. 38. 

\ Now Secretary to the Company. 
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supplying their treasury at Canton with funds for 
the purchase of tea.” 

This priiicij)lc is the key to the whole scries of 
operations performed by the Company for the pur¬ 
pose, and which are thus described:—The Company 
every season endeavoured to form the best practi¬ 
cable judgment of the quantity of tea that would 
be required to enable them to comply with the 
obligation imposed by law, of keeping a year’s con¬ 
sumption on hand, and of the cost of such cpian- 
tity. riie next step was to ju-ovide the means of 
paying for it. This was etfected in various ways, 
Ihc Company bought cotton in India for consit^n- 
ment to China, which cotton was i>ai<l for in ruiices 

received in reimbursement of that portion of the ter¬ 
ritorial charges of India which was payable in Eng¬ 
land. This was one mode. Another was, the receij)t 
of dollars in China in exchange for bills upon India, 
^vhich bills were paid in rupees jtrocured in the same 
manner as in the former case. A third mode was, 
the purchase of British manufactures for consign- 
ment to China, which were necessarily paid for in 
sterling money. In addition to these various ope¬ 
rations, a veiy small sum was provided by bills 
drawn in China upon the Company in Lomlun. 
These were the arrangements made for effecting the 
Company’s object; and with regard to all, it was 
maintained, and most justly, that the prime cost of 
the tea which they contributed to introduce into 
England was the sum expended in sterling money 
in juoviding the means of purchase, whether by 
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direct pecuniary remittances or by consignments 
of goods, wliicli, with reference to this object, could 
be regarded in no other light than as remittances, 
together with tlie freiglit and charges of the home¬ 
ward investment of tea. Tliere seems little dil- 
fieiilty liere, but various cavilling obicctions w'ere 
taken to this mode of computation. It was argued 
that, acconling to commercial ])ractice, the coin 
of a foreign country expended in the purchase of 
consin-ninents to Kngland should bo converted into 
sterling money at the current rate of exchange. 
It was answered, that such might be the usage of 
merchants where funds for the purchase of consign¬ 
ments were provided by means of bills : it was not 
applicable to the transactions of the Kast-lndia 
Company; first, because it was not practicable to 
provide by bills the amount of funds required in 
China; and, secondly, that if jiracticable, such a 
mode would be incoinpatibio with the existing 
financial relations between England and India. If 
the Comjmny could buy the required quantity of 
tea by bills on themselves, their only means of 
meeting those bills vvould be the jirocecds of the 
sales of the teas thus bought—that, consequently, 
they would be left without the means of defraying 
the territorial charges of India payable in Great 
llritain, comprising the reimbursement to the King’s 
goveniment of the expenditure incurred in respect 
of his ^Injesty’s troops serving in India, the fur¬ 
lough and retired allowances of Company’s officers, 
the cost of territorial stores sent to India, a portion 
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of the interest of the India debt, and other j>arti- 
culars. With regard to the modes of remittance 
adopted by the Company, it was stated tliat the least 
beneficial was the export of British manufactures; 
but this had been persevered in by the Company, 
{)artly from a natural inclination to push the sale 
ot the commodities of their own country in foreign 
markets; partly, in former years at least, from 
necessity, the practice being enjoined on them; 
and, partly, from the expediency of providing, by 
various means of remittance, against the failure of 
funds in Ciiina—a consequence which might have 
resulted from a more restricted course. 

With regard to the second of these reasons, it was 
mentioned that, so lately as the year 182G. a time 
nhen free trade was the creed of almost every party 
in the country, and certainly of the ruling party, 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
Mr. Williams Wynne being president, had rcnion- 
strated against a diminution of British exports, 
^vhich, from the state of trade, the Comj)any had 
been compelled to make. This diminution too, it is 
worthy of remark, was in the export to India, a 
country open to every merchant who chose to send 
goods thither. Had the diminution taken place in 
the exports to China, where the Company had an 
exclusive trade, there can be no question that the 
remonstrance would have been stronger and more 
decisive. While, however, the mode of remittance 
b> British manufacturers was, as compared with 
others, ineligible, it was believed that it could not 
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be altogether discontinued without reducing the 
advantages of other modes. If more cotton were 
taken from India, the value of cotton in China 
would 1)0 diminished; if more bills were drawn, the 
rate of exchange wouhl be aHected ; and, on the 
wiiole, there was reason to concluile tliat, by the 
combination of various modes, the trade of the Com- 
])a!iy had been conducted as beneficially as was prac¬ 
ticable. But, however this might be, it was evident 
that, with reference to such mixed modes, the pro- 
]ier method of fixing the prime cost of the tea 
was a computation founded on facts for which the 
rate of exchange would not afibrd data. 

Another objection related to the charge made for 
interest in the Company's calculations. A doubt 
was expressed whether the Company ought, in fix¬ 
ing the ]>rico of tea, to charge interest previously 
to the arrival of the tea, interest from that period to 
the time of sale being allowed by Act of Barliament. 
This objection was met by pointing out that jirivate 
merchants, in making similar calciilations, would 
certainly include interest of money as part of the 
cost of an article, and that, if excluded in the case 
before the committee, the upset price of the tea 
would not be, as intended, the sum of the prime cost 
and charges, but that of the prime cost and charges 
exclusive of interest; the result being, that the 
public would have the use of the Company’s capital 
for nothing. This result, as was justly remarked, 
could not be believed to have been within the 
intention of the legislature. It is not undeserving 
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of observation, tliat in their calculation of interest 
tlie Company displayed a singular libenility. The 
charge for interest upon their outward consignments 
from England was for six months—tlie procec<Is of 
these consignments, it appeared, were not realized 
for ten months. Again: they were entitled by 
Act of Parliament to charge interest upon the stock 
of tea in warehou.se until the period of sale. They 
did not avail themselves of this permission to its full 
extent, their charge under this head being limited 
to eighteen months, while the average j)eriod that 
the tea remained in warehouse was twenty months. 

In calculating exchanges, the Company had been 
accustomed to comjjute the value of fine silver at 
the old Mint standard of five shillings and two¬ 
pence per ounce. This had become obsolete, gold 
having for some time been the only standard in 
Great Britain, and it was urged that by adhering to 
the old silver standard the Company had fallen into 
irregularity and error. It appeared that, u])on an 
average of all the years from the renewal of the 
Comj)any s term of the goveniment of India and 
exclusive trade to China to tlie period of inquiry, 
there was only a small fractional diflerence between 
the value of the rupees at the market price and 
according to the old standard. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the cap¬ 
tious and querulous objections raised by the enemies 
of the Company, and successfully disposed of by its 
witness, Mr. Melvill. It is sufficient to observe, 
that his evidence efiectually silenced the assertion, 
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CHAP. that the Comj)any had forfeited their charter by a 
syfitQnijitic violation of the law, and the threats 
whicli wore siiporadded to that assertion. It was 
henceforth clear, that, whatever mijjht be its fate 
for the future, the Coin]>any must enjoy its i>rivi- 
leges for tlic remainder of the jieriod secured by 
law. or be despoiled of them by a breach of national 
faith.* 

Portions of tlie evidence taken before the com¬ 
mittee had been reported to the House from time 
A,I), mo. to time. On the 8th of July the chairman pre¬ 
sented a report on the China trade, eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by clearness, completeness, and imi)ar- 
tiality. It exhibited a lucid and comprehensive 
abstract of the evidence without any expression of 
opinion. A shorter report on matters unconnected 
with the China trade, and being no more than an 
introduction to a part of the evidence, was also ]we- 
seiited. On this occasion Mr. Tnint exj>ressed a 
hoj>o that, in the following session, the committee 
which might be ap])ointed would especially consider 
Indian affairs with reference to the interests of the 
natives of India. General Gascoyne reiterated his 

* In one of hiB eflforU to coDTict the Company of a systematic 
breach of the law, Mr. Huskissoo fell into an absurdity inexpli¬ 
cable in a man of so much shrewdness. He supposed an adven¬ 
ture, in which the Company wore to lose 500 per cent.; that is, 
were to lose 6ve times as much ns they placed in hazard; and 
asked with perfect granty, whether they would feel the law not 
strained hy fixing a rate which should cover that loss ? The 
question docs not appear in the printed evidence, it having been 
Ktruck out in chnrit)' to Mr. Huskisson's reputation. 
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former complaints a.s to the construction of tlie com¬ 
mittee, and condemned the report as betraying a 
partiality to the East-India Comj>any. The enemies 
of the Company in the House Tvere obviously disaji- 
pointed by the results of the inquiry. Mr. vStnart 
Wortley defended the report, and Mr. Wanl, the 
chairman of the committee, reminding the House 
that the report was only a summarj’ of the evidence, 
stated that tliose members of the committee who 
were most opposed to the claims of the East-lndia 
Company expressed the highest oj.inion of its im¬ 
partiality. He j.ithily added, that if the result of 
tlie evidence were favourable to the Conijiany, it 
must be recollected that the committee had no 
power to constrain witnesses in their answers. Mr. 
John Stuart, a gentleman whose name was placed 
on the committee at the suggestion of Mr. Hume, 
added his testimony to the fairness of the report.* 
The committee of the House of Lords re]iorted 
in a manner less elaborate than the Commons com¬ 
mittee, but with some admixture of opinion. 

In Octolier the chairman and deimty-chairman 
of the Company were invited to an interview with 
^e Duke of Wellington, prime minister, and Lord 
Ellenborough, president of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India. The Duke of Wel- 


not TT r attributed to Mr. Arbuth- 

dnle o 7 ^ - the prin- 

rekrfi ^ of the effect of the evidence, with 

references ,n the margin to the questions and answers, where it 

maj he found a length. The example of U.us framing a parlia- 
mcnuiry re,x>rt has since been folloxvcd in several instances. 
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linston, in opening the business, suggostcl tl.o pro- 
liabilitT of the Company being permitted to retain 
the gmernment of India, but deprived of tlie 
mono'poly of tl.e China trade. Tlie cliairman, Mr. 
Astcll, pointed out the finaneial difficulties wliieh 
would arise from suoh a course; tlie advantages 
which resulted both to India and Great Britain 
from the continuance of the Comiiany’s trade with 
China, and the necessity that the security of the 
Company’s capital should be guaranteed in the 
event of any change. It was observed in reply, that 
the Company would have the security of their fixed 
property in India, and with regard to the assistance 
allbrded to India from the China trade, it was hoped 
that the reductions of Indian expenditure which had 
been and might hereafter bo made, would bring the 
charges within the revenue ; that if not, the deficit 
must be made good by loans, or otherwise, as parlia¬ 
ment might direct; but that, on the supposition of 
the revenues of India being no longer assisted by 
the profits of the China trade, it would be necessary 
to subject the expenditure to general and eflicient 

control. 

Tbo comnmnication of the King’s ministers hav¬ 
ing been submitted to a committee of correspond¬ 
ence,* a minute was recorded by that body, declar- 

♦ At this time, the members of the Court of Directors were, 
for tlie more convenient transaction of business, distributed into 
tlircc committees, called the Committee of Correspondence, the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the Committee of 
Shipping. The first, which managed the territorial correspond- 
cnee, consisted of the nine senior members of the Court, exclu¬ 
sive of the chairman and deputy-chairman, and these being 
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ing that they could not recommend the Company to 
he a party to such an arrangement as that suggested 
by the minister of the Crown. It was remarked, 
that this was the first occasion, since the existence 
of the present system, on which a jiroposal had been 
submitted which, while it conferred no one advan- 
tage on the Company, put their commercial capital 
in hazard; leaving them without any security for the 
large sums which they had embarked in the govern¬ 
ment of India, excejd that which might be aHbrded 
by the jiropcrty which they held in their own right, 
and whicli could not properly be taken from them. 
The advantage derived to India from the surjdus 
profits of the China trade beyond tcn-and-a-half per 
cent, (the amount to which the projirietors’ dividends 
were limited) was pointed out, as well as the finan¬ 
cial danger to be ajiprehcnded from the projiosed 
change. These views, on being submitted at a later 
period to a Court of Directors, were approved and 
adopted by them. 

Within a very short period of the interview 
which gave rise to the minute above mentioned, an 
important change in the King's councils took place. 
The administration, of which the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Sir Robert Peel were the chief membere, 
resigned, and a new one was formed under Earl 

members of all committees, the total number was eleven. From 
Its construction, it is obvious that the Committee of Correspond- 
ence must have possessed great weight and inauence. both in tl>e 
Court of Directors and with the Company. The distribution of 
the Court of Directors into three committees still prevails, but 
the names and allotment of duties are changed. 

VOL. V. T 
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Grey. It was coinj)oscd of Whigs of various shades 
of liberalitv. witli the intorniixturc of three or four 
nicmhcrs of the party of Mr. Canning. Among the 
latter was Mr. Charles Grant, the new president of 
tlic Board of Commissioners for the Affairs oflndia.* 

One topic of absorbing interest occupied the prin¬ 
cipal share of attention, both in the cabinet and in 
parliament; but in this place it is proper to advert 
only to such proceedings as were connected with the 
Company’s tenure of government and exclusive trade. 
On the 4th of February. 1831, Mr. Grant moved the 
re-appointment <»f the Committee of Inquiry. Mr. 
Whitmore thereu])on took occasion to express an 
opinion, that enough was already known to enable 
the House to take steps towards laying open the 
Chinn trade. Mr. Ilume concurred; while Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson and Mr. Astell <lissentcd from the 
views of Mr. Whitmore. On the 15th of Aj>ril, 
Mr. Grant moved that notice bo given of payment 
of the debt due by the public to the Company at 
the expiration of three years, preparatory to the 
cessation of its exclusive trade. On the 21st 
of April, on occasion of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe ])rcsenting a petition to the House of Lords 
from Glasgow, praying for a free trade to China, 
free trade to India, and permission freely to settle 
in India, Lord Kllenborough avowed, that it was 

* Tins gcntlcmnn (now Lord Glcnclg) has already been rc« 
ferred to on occasion of the renewal of the Company's privileges 
in 1813* as one of its most zealous and eloquent champions. His 
father, bearing the same Christian name, was for many years an 
active director of the Company. Some of his efforts on its be* 
half arc noticed in this volume* page 240. et seq. 
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tlic intention of the government of which he wa.s a 
ineniher to open the trade to China, and that, to 
(•n:il,h> them to efiect that olycct, their eflorts had 
been devoted to r<‘ducing the expenditure of India. 
This mode of supplying deficienev, vaguely liinted at 
in the eoinmunieation made to the chairman and 
depnty-ehaimian of the Company, by the Duke of 
^\ ellingtoii and Lord IClIenborougli wliile in office, 
ujLs now avowed by the latter nobleman; and bv ex¬ 
hibiting a motive previou'^ly eonc4*a!ed, the <leelara- 
tion assi.sts in explaining the intense anxiety which 
hafl for some years been displayed to reduce ex- 
|MTiditnre, not only in cases where it was excessive, 
btit in all ea.s<*s without exce|Hion. 

A dissolution of parliament having taken jdaee, 
it Ijerame neee.ssary on the meeting of the new one 
to re-appoint the committee on Kast-India AfTairs, 
anil a motion to that eireet wnn made f)y Mr. C. 
Cmnt on the 28th of June. Mr. Whitmore com¬ 
plained that the directors of the Company had 
thrown imiM-diments in the way of obtaining in- 
fonnation. The charge wan indignantly rejielled by 
Mr. Astell, who maintained that the course jnirsued 
in the committee was strictly in accordance with 
the U-rmn of ita appointment. Mr. Cutlar Kergiis- 
son averred, that the dirt'ctors harl given every 
farility for inquiry by allowing access to their re¬ 
cords, and charged Mr, Whitmore with having 
thrown every thing into confusion by tlic method, 
or rather want of niethtMl, with which he had con- 
ductc-d his inquiries in the committee. Mr. C. Grant 
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nlso vindicated the directors from tlie suspicion of 
throAviiiff any ol.strnction in the way of the inqui¬ 
ries wliich the committee had considered it their 
duty to institute. Mr. Ilnme agreed in the ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Astell. avIio he said had clearly 
stated that, till the Company petitioned, the matter 


was in the hands of government; and Mr. llumc 
thought government should suggest some mode of 
conducting the business. Sir John Malcolm recom¬ 
mended that the various subjects before the com¬ 
mittee should be looked upon as forming parts of 
an entire system; and Sir Charle.s Forbes, after re¬ 
proving some members of the former committee for 
non-attendance, said that ho hoped the interests of 
the East-Tndia Company would be duly attended to, 

as the country owed to tliat Company a debt of gra¬ 
titude. Sir James I^lacdonald thought inconveni¬ 


ence arose from there being two parties in the com¬ 
mittee strongly opposed to each other; and Mr. 
Robinson attribvUed the difficulty to members going 
into the committee with pre-conceived opinions. 
The committee Avas re-appointed. 

Notwithstanding the general feeling of satis¬ 
faction which had been expressed in the house 
with the conduct of the directors of the East- 
India Company in the inquirj-. a feeling in which 
Mr. Whitmore appeared to be almost the only 
member who did not partake, and in which 
Mr. Grant had distinctly avowed that he par¬ 


ticipated, that gentleman, on the following day, 
complained to the chairman and deputy, that the 
opponents of the Company charged the directors 
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M’ith a disposition to withlioUl information ; that 
this notion was very j>revalent, and that it was 
countenanced by the directors contending that the 
Comjjany not being before the liouse, were not 
called upon in their coriiorate capacity, eitlier to 
produce evidence in sui)port of their own preten¬ 
sions, or to expose the errors and mis-statements of 
their oi)ponents. He added that the j)ublic were 
impressed with notions unfavourable to tlie Com¬ 
pany, and that they were expected to come forward. 
In reply, tJie chairman, Mr. Campbell.* jiointed 
to the i)rogress that had been iiiaile hy tlie com¬ 
mittee ; to the facility with which any further 
information iniglit bo obtained, either from tlie 
records of the Company, to which the Court were 
at all times ready to furnish access, or from the 
testimony of well-informed men; to tlie improba¬ 
bility that if a Court of Proprietors were convened, 
any thing they might do could be inatle available 
during the current session; and to the inconvenience 


and inexpediency of the Company petitioning with¬ 
out some communications of the views of ministers, 
similar to that made by the First Lord of the Trea¬ 


sury and President of the India Hoard during the 
late administration. The Court of Directors, it 
was added, might be disposed to meet the views of 
the ministers of the Crown, as far as could be done 
without compromising the interests of their consti¬ 


tuents, or their own character; but the court would 
not recommend to the proprietors either to petition 
for a charter, or to receive one, unless the interests 


* Now Sir Kobert Campbell, Bart* 
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of tile proprietors wore thereby secured, niid the 
Company at the same time enabled to discharge all 
the obli^itioiis which mijjht be imjiosed on them, 
with advantage to the State and credit to theinsel>es. 

Mr. Grant did not dispute the propriety of the 
conditions contemled for by the chairman, but he 
said, the opj)onents of tlie Company complained 
that, from the difficulties ami obstacles to which 
he bail alluded, they were unable to make out their 
case, and could not, therefore, continue to take the 
lead: lie thought, therefore, that it devolved upon 
the Ciunpany to come foru'ard and show grounds 
for the renewal of the charter. It was properly 
answereil, that in reality the case of the Company 
was established by the failure of their opponents, 
and that when the Company jietitioned parliament, 
they would be prepared to shew the expediency 
of maintaining the present .system. Finally, the 
necessity, in reference to the numerous engage¬ 
ments of the Company at home and abroad, of an 
early communication of the views of government 
was presseil upon the president of the Hoard. Mr. 
Grant then said, that as it would not be possible to 
accornjilish the presentation of a petition from the 
Company during the session, there was no alterna¬ 
tive but for himself to take a more direct and lead¬ 
ing part in the proceedings of the committee, than 
under ordinary circumstances he should have deemed 
it expedient for a minister in his situation to adopt. 
This, it will be recollected, was the very course 
recommended by Mr. Hume, and by him alone, in 
the House of Commons, on the preceding day. 
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Ihe truth is, that the ministers ■were cinbarrassccl. 
The opponents of the Company had enjoyed all 
possible facilities for shewing the evils resulting 
from its privileges, and they had failed; yet those 
privileges Mere doomed, and Mith or M-ithout a 
reason they were to fall. 

Mr. Whitmore on tlie 20th July presented a 
petition from certain British and native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, praying the abolition of the East-India 
Company’s monopoly.* This gave rise to some 

* In reference to the views of the mercantile community of 
India, and the mode hy which tliey were supported, a writer in 
the Asiatic Journal for July, 18.33, notices t-evcral remarkable 
f.icts. He says, “ \\ e are in a condition to prove, that although 
the press of India is acknowledged, even by the lomlest advocates 
of its liberty, to be, as regards the mea^urcs of the government, 
practically quite as free as the press of this countiy-, it Is or has 
been labouring under a thnddora. ns re.^pccts the East-India 
question, of the very worst kind. It appears that a large portion 
of the Calcutta newspapers, which, to a certain e.xtent, supply 
those of England and the rest of India with facts and notions 
concerning the subsidiary part.s of the Eiu^t-India question, have 
been under the direct influence and control of the mercantile 
interest at Calcutta, which influence and control, if wc can trust 
to a Mofussil paper, have been abused. 'ITie fact that most of 
the papers of that presidency were influenced by the mcreantile 
interest, and had no voice in opposition to that interest, was 
some time hack proclaimed by the Calcutta Courier. More 
recently the Meerut Observer has directly connected several of 
the Calcutta journals with the houses of agency which have failed, 
and has charged them pretty plainly with guilty subserviency to 
t cirvic\%». ^ c can no longer forbear/ it obscr\’es, ‘notic¬ 
ing the secret influence that U exerted over a portion of the Cal¬ 
cutta press, which tends to give security to dubious mercantile 
transactions, and to screen popular individuals fn)m the scrutiny 
of public opinion. As far as wc can find out, it docs not appear 
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conversation, in which Mr. Cutlar Fcrgusson and 
Sir John Malcolm took part; but the result pos¬ 
sessed little of interest, and nothing of novelty. 
Tlic session closed without any further discussion 
of the subject, without any intimation of the inten¬ 
tion of ministers, and without any result flowing 
from the evidence obtained by the committee, the 
tendency of which was decidedly in favour of a 
renewal of the Company’s privileges. 

Parliament again assembled on the 6th of De¬ 
cember. On the 8th Lord Ellenborough, in moving 
for certain returns connected with India, adverted 
to the omission of any notice of the subject in the 
King’s speech, and inferred from thence that it was 

that more than one paper has noticed this imputation, and that 
paper is the Bengal Ilurkaru. TTic other journals seem to have 
suffered judgment to go by default. The Bengal Hurkani admits 
a connection with two agency houses, one of them that of Alex¬ 
ander and Co., which has lately failed. Amongst the statement 
of assets belonging to the other insolvent firm of Mackintosh 
and Co., we obscive included, ' Share in the India Gasette. 
Having shewn the fact of connection, and consequently that of 
control, we may, without at once adopting all the accusotions 
levelled at this part of tlic Calcutta press by the Meerut Observer, 
surely draw some inference from the ‘ ominous and disgraceful 
silence* observed by the papers in question with regard to facts, 
which no one can believe were not wthin the knowledge of their 
conductors, or at least of their proprietors, 'fhe mercantile 
community of Calcutta being immediately interested in the over¬ 
throw of the existing system of Indian administration, may, 
therefore, be said to have been the chief instruments of betraying 
the people of England, for selfish objects, into their present state 
of morbid excitement upon the East-India question, by means 
of their salaried partisans in England, and tlicir influence over the 
press in Calcutta.’* 
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not the intention of ministers to bring the question chap 
before parliament during that session. He disap- x^ii. 
proved of tlie postponement, expressed bis belief 
that the Act of 1813 had been passed without pro¬ 
per consideration, and referred to an opinion to that 
effect, delivered by those who had since become the 
King’s advisers. He thought the re-appointment 
of the committee indispensable; and if not revived, 
said he would submit a motion on the subject. A full 
inquiry into the financial affairs of India, he thought, 

-was called for, as uiion that would depend the ques¬ 
tion, whether tlio Company would bo able to carry 
on the government without assistance from this 
country. Earl Grey admitted that ministers did 
not intend to bring on any measure on the subject 
of the East-India Company’s cliarter during that 
session; pledged himself that ample time should 
be given for discussion, and intimated that he con¬ 
sidered great part of the difficulty and responsi¬ 
bility attending the settlement of the question to 
have been obviated, by the extensive inquiries which 

la a en place through the committees of the two 
uouses. 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Mr. Cl.arles Grant a.d. 1832 . 
moved once more for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Courtney and Sir James Macdonald 
supported the motion. Mr. Goulbuni wished to 
know, whether the committee were to report opi¬ 
nions, or only to collect evidence and put it in form. 

In reference to a suggestion of Mr. Grant, for 
ivi iiig t e committee into a number of sub-corn- 
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mittccs, Mr. Goulburn also inquired whether, if 
the sup:pestion were adojitcd, sucli sub-committees 
were to report to the House, as to the jiarticular 
topics of investijjation submitted to them. Mr. 
Stuart Wortley also projmsed a question as to 
the functions of the sub-committees. In answer, 
Mr. Grant said, the Avords of his resolution Avere 
the same as those used on a former occasion ; that 
the ])rccise duties of the sub-committees avouUI be 
best regulated in the committee, and that the gene¬ 
ral committee only avouIiI report to the House. 

The committee met, ainl in the course of their 
labour collected the largest mass of evidence on 
Indian aflairs extant. On the KUh of August they 
reported to tlie House. Though not entirely free 
from the exj»ression of opinion, the rej)ort is for the 
most part an abstract of jiortions of the evidence, 
Avith references to the minutes and appendices on 
which it is founded. The close of tlio session pre¬ 
vented any discussion in parliament, and the usual 
repose of a vacation s\ispended all reference to the 
subject until the end of the year. 

Among the subjects Avhich had occupied the at¬ 
tention of tlie committee, the most important and 
most exciting aa'us finance. The accounts of the Com¬ 
pany AA’cre divided into two great branches,—territo¬ 
rial and commercial. The most desperate efiforts 
Avere made to shew that the commerce of the Com¬ 
pany had been sustained at the expense of the 
territory—that the Company had no cajntal, and that 
the trade was a constant drain upon the revenue. 
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On tbe other Imnd it was maintained, that the Com¬ 
pany had capital to a very largo amount, and tliat the 
profits of their trade liad not only paid the dividends 
on its stock, but liad afforded a large sur]»lus for the 
benefit of the territory, a surplus which would have 
appeared much greater, had not the ailjustment of 
accounts between territory and commerce been 
made at a rate of exchange injurious to the latter, 
and arbitrarily imposed by the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners in opposition to the rejiresentations of tlie 
Court of Directors, for no apparent purjmse hut that 
of concealing the obligation incurred by that branch 
of finance, in regard to which the Company wjis only 
a tnistoe, to tl.at in which it was a principal, adminis¬ 
tering Its own affairs. These accounts, inevitably 
attended witli some degree of intricacy, were thus 
involved in a labyrinth of confusion, well suited 
to the views of those whose object was to misrepre¬ 
sent and distort. Here, again, the Company found 
an able advocate in Mr. Melvill, by whose lucid 
masterly, and convincing evidence, the errors and 

misrepresentations of their adversaries were exposed 

and the nuestion, whether territoiy- had gained at the’ 
expense of commerce, or commerce at the expense 
of territory, triumphantly settled. Notwithstanding 
this however, the accounts, at the suggestion of ono 
of the leading opponents of the Company, were sub¬ 
mitted to a professional accountant, selected by the 
Board of Commissioners. This gentleman (Mr. Pen¬ 
nington). after seven months’ investigation, reported 
that in the fifteen years commencing 1814-15, when 
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the separation of territory and commerce took place, 
in conformity with the provisions of an x\ct of Par¬ 
liament, territory had gained from commerce, ex¬ 
clusive of interest, £3,507,423, by the use of the 
Board’s rate of exchange in repaying the sums ad¬ 
vanced by commerce to territory; that the average 
annual profit of the India and China trade during 
that i)eriod was £1,009,047, and that from the 
management of private goods and other sources, 
£304,504; and that of the commercial i)rofits during 
the fifteen years a sum of £4,923,021 had been 
directly applied to territorial jmrposes, to the liqui¬ 
dation of Indian debt, or in a manner that operated 
to prevent its increase.* 

* The debts of India were inenrred in defence of the country, 
and this the legislnturc. in repeated Acts of Parliament, had so¬ 
lemnly recognized. At the close of Mr. Pennington’s report he 
referred to a table framed by tin opponent of the Company, by 
which it was shewn that the territorial payments, including inte¬ 
rest. between 1808-9 and 1827-28. exceeded tl.c receipts by 
£16.576.570, while the increase of debt within that period was 
£16,947,711. " Upon this showing," Mr. Pennington observes, 
•' it cannot be alleged that commerce received any assistance from 
territory during those nineteen years. 'I’he mischief must have 
been done before, and the wrong committed between 1794 and 
1809.” He adds, " If it could be conceded that the loss of in¬ 
terest occurred by the necessity of keeping, as well before as 
since the separation of accounts in 1814, a large balance of cash 
in the terrilorial treasuries of India, ought to he susttuned by the 
commercial branch, in addition to the loss resulting from the 
<lormant balances in the commercial treasuries of India and tlie 
treasury at home ; if it be further conceded, that the advances 
for the capture of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, the payment 
to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and the Kajah of Tonjore, 
the increase of dead stock in India, and the differences of accounts 
between the different presidencies, amounting altogether to be- 
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In December, tbe chairman received a communi¬ 
cation of the views of government as to tlie con¬ 
ditions upon which tlie charter should be renewetl, 
one of the most important among the proposed 
changes being, that the Cliina monopoly should 
cease. The Company were to retain their jiolitical 
functions; but tlieir assets, commercial and terri¬ 
torial, were to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf 
of the territorial government of India. In return, 
an annuity of £630,000 was to be granted, pay¬ 
able in England by half-yearly instalments, to be 
cliarged uj>on the territorial revenues of India ex¬ 
clusively, and to fonn part of the territorial debt of 
that country,—to be unredeemable for a limited 
jjeriod, after which it might be redeemed, at the 
option of parliament, by the pajnnent of one hun¬ 
dred pounds for every five guineas of annuity. The 
new annuitants were to retain the character of a 

t\vcen four aod 6ve tnillionii, were a charge upon the Company's 
trade,, it might be admitted that, though there arc mistakes and 
omissions in hU statements [those of the framer of the table], he 
las succeeded in making out his main position, namely, that the 
debt of India has been invariably incurred in support of the Com- 
pany’s commerce. But these concessions cannot be made. The 
payments above mentioned, and the necessity of having constantly 
a floating bailee of six to eight crores in the territorial treasuries 
o n la, originated in territorial and political causes, and not in the 
w^ts of commerce. These payments and that necessity are quite 
sufficient to account for the increase of the Indian debt since 1793, 
wi out supposing that any part of its produce has been applied 
to t le augmentation of the Company’s commercial property. The 
augmentation of that property since 1793 appears to have resulted 
from the gradual accumulation of commercial profit, together witJi 
the increase of subscribed capital at that time authorized." 
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joint-stock company. Some changes were suggestetl 
in the arrangc'inents for the c<lncation of civil ser¬ 
vants, witli a view to create competition. Every 
liritish subject was to have the right of j)rocce(ling 
to the ])rincipal seats of government in India with¬ 
out license: hut the right of visiting the interior, 
or of residing there, and of acipnring and holding 
j>rojierty, was to he subject to regulation and re¬ 
straint by tlie h>cal government. It wa.s furtlier pro- 
j)oscd to add to the ]»ower of the Board of Coniniis- 
sionei>, by the following modifications of the system 
previously in operation :—That tlic receipt of a final 
an<l conclusive order from the Board for the trans¬ 
mission to India of any despatch, should bind the 
court to send such despatcli by the fii'st ship ; tliat 
in case of tlie refusal of the court to prepare a 
des|iatcli when <lirected by the Board, or to send 
out one altered hv the Board, the Board should have 
power to send it out themselves; that the power of 
the court to rccal a governor or commander of the 
forces should not be exercised without tlie veto of 
the Board ; that the Board should exercise the same 
control over the grant of pensions and salaries 
below two hundred pounds per annum, and gra¬ 
tuities below six hundred jiounds, which they hail 
previously exercised over those of larger amounts ; 
and that the home establishment and expenditure 
should bo ]daced under the control of the Board. 

These suggestions gave rise to a correspondence, 
in which numerous objections were taken to them 
on the part of the Company. The abolition of the 
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exclusive privilege of trading to China was espe¬ 
cially noticed. It was denied that the China trade 
in the hands of the Company was productive of the 
usual effects of monopoly, inasmuch as they were 
compelled by law to bring forward a supply ade¬ 
quate to the demand, and to put up their teas for 
sale at the value of the jirime cost and charges. 
The advantages of the China trade to India, both 
as affording a mode of remittance, and in tlie way 
of direct pecuniary benefit, were pointed out, as 
Mell as the risk in which ojiening the trade would 
Jiiace the continuance of our amicable relations with 
China, the probability of a deterioration in the 
quality of the tea imjiorted under a free trade, and 
the danger to the revenue of Great Britain from an 
altered mode of levying the duties. Tlie expecta¬ 
tion that an open trade would extend the demand 
for British manufactures was alleged to be in ojijio- 
sition to facts elicited during the late [Jarliamentary 
inquiry namely, that the Americans took dollars 
and bills to China in preference to British manu¬ 
factures ; that such manufactures were not taken to 
any considerable extent by the commanders and 
officers of the Company's ships, who had the privi¬ 
lege of taking them free of freight; and that al¬ 
though large quantities had been sent by the private 
trade to India and the Gastern archipelago, they 
very rarely found their way from thence to Canton. 
The financial part of the proposed bargain was not 
considered satisfactory nor secure. The Company 
claimed, if deprived of their trade, full security for 
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their dividends, and for the eventual payment of the 
principal, together with the means of making suit¬ 
able provision for their many servants, whose inte¬ 
rests would be seriously affected by a change of 
system; and these claims wore pressed on the 
ground that the Company possessed a vast amount 
of property to which their title was indisputable. 

A very long letter was addressed to the chairman 
and tleputy by the president of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners in answer to these representations. 

In this document, Mr. Grant argued that the 
opening of the China trade could never be regarded 
except as a question of time and circumstance—that 
the exclusive privilege of the Company was only a 
means to an end, and that with reference to this 
view parliament, by renewing it for a term of years 
only, provided for a jieriodical revision of the ar¬ 
rangements adopted—that at various times the ex¬ 
clusive privileges of the Company had been greatly 
diminished—that an expectation existed that, on 
the expiration of tho term granted by the Act of 
1813 , a further relaxation would take jdace—that 
Great Britain had to contend with many commer¬ 
cial competitors—that ns the opening of tho trade 
to India had caused an increased introduction of 
British manufactures into that country, so under 
similar circumstances might an augmented demand 
for the same commodities be created in China—that 
if the quality of the tea imported into England 
were in tho first instance deteriorated by competi¬ 
tion, competition would correct tho evil—that the 
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question of tlie comparative security of the revenue 
<lerived from tea was for the consideration of the 
state, not of the Coinjiany, and that tlie revenue 
was not likely to suffer, unless it could he sheun 
that an open trade would produce less of surplus 
profit than a trade managed under exclusive privi¬ 
leges—that opening the trade between England and 
China would, in the opinion of well-informed men, 
tend to increase the trade between China and 
British India—that the aj)prehciidcd dangers to 
our relations with the Chinese might he averted 
by judicious regulations, and that the prevailing 
system was rendered insecure by the increase of 
the country trade, which increase M’as illustrated by 
reference to some returns of tonnage and value of 
imports into Canton—that witli regard to the advan¬ 
tage derived to India from the Comj)any’s exclusive 
China trade, his Majesty’s ministers coubl not con- 
Hcnt that India should habitually lean on Englaiul 
for financial aid—and that the government plan 
was not disadvantageous to India, as it projjoscd to 
Rpply the commercial funds of the Company to the 
use of territory. 

On the question of security to the proprietors of 
India stock, Mr. Grant explained that, in placing it 
upon the territory of India, it was not intended that 
the payments of their annual dividends should be 
postponed to the claims of other territorial creditors. 
The claims of the Company, he thought, could not 
bo extended beyond the property and revenues 
which they administered—they had no right to a 
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continuance of tbc monopoly of the China trade, 
nor to a share in any tax to which the consumers 
of tea might be siihjected, nor to a security 
upon the revenues of England. While the pro¬ 
posed plan was regarded by Mr. Grant as unobjec¬ 
tionable with respect to England, and beneficial to 
Imlia, by the arrangements which it would facilitate 
for the purchase of the reinittahle debt, he urged 
that it was favourable to the Company by securing 
to them their dividends; by preserving and knitting 
together more closely the connection between the 
directors and their constituency, identifying their 
interests with those of India, and thus increasing 
their qualifications for the duties assigned to them 
in tlic system of Indian administration; and by 
relieving the <lircctors from avocations inconsistent 
with tlicir duties as rulers of a vast emjiirc. Both 
the China monopoly and the right to govern India 
might, it was alleged, be withdmwn at the pleasure 
of the State; the pursuit of trade by the Company, 
when deprived of their exclusive privileges, it was 
thought, could not be beneficial even to themselves; 
and the interest of the Company in the property 
which they regarded as exclusively commercial was, 
it W’as stated, involved in a multiplicity of doubts 
very difficult to be escaped, except by such a com¬ 
promise as was offered by the ministerial plan. The 
mere institution of inquiry, it was said, would bo 
fatal to the Company—time would be required for 
such an inquiry—in the meanwhile the charter 
would expire, and the China monopoly terminate. 
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In such an event, from what funds, it was asked, 
were the dividends to be paid ? 

Much financial discussion followed. Tliis was sue- 
ceeded by the expression of a conviction that India 

would be capable of meeting the claims upon it,_ 

by some remarks on the insecurity of the China 
trade,—by some general observations on the advan¬ 
tages of the ministerial plan to all parties,—and by 
a threat of proposing to parliament a plan for the 
government of India without the intervention of 
the Company, if the terms of the compromise were 
rejected. 

On receiving this communication, three questions 
were ])ut by the chairman and deputy-chairman of 
the Company to the president of the Board—first, 
whether the continuance to the Company of the go¬ 
vernment of India was to be subject to the condition 
of relinquishing their trade in perpetuity ? secondly, 
whether it was intended to include in the proposed 
assignment to the Crown of the Company’s assets 
that part of the commercial property which con¬ 
sisted of money actually subscribed by authority of 
parliament as capital for conducting the Company’s 
trade ? and, thirdly, for what term it was meant that 
the annuity of £030,000 should be irredeemable ? 
Mr. Grant answered, that the dissolution of the 
Company formed no part of the government plan, 
but that their right to trade must remain in abey¬ 
ance while the Company exercised political power 
under the new arrangement—that the proposed 
arrangement must include the whole of the Com- 
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pany's commercial capital in wliatovor sliapo—ami 
that the term during which the annuity should he 
irredeemable was open to discussion. 

This was followed by a letter to Mr. Grant, in 
which the views of the Court of Directors on the 
principal j>oints a«lvertc<l to in ^Ir. Grants letter, 
and ill the comiminications jireviously forwarded, 
were stated, ami enforced at considerable length. 
The primary question was regarded to be this— 
whetlier the plan of the ministers were such as would 
enable the Comjiany efficiently to administer the 
government of India. Referring to the opinion of 
ministers in favour of continuing the government of 
India with the Company as founded upon e.vpe- 
rience, it was observed, that the experience which 
was ])ossessed was that of a system which it was 
jiroposed essentially to alter; and while it was ad¬ 
mitted that it might be desirable for tho Comj>any 
to relinquish all connection with the trade of India, 
if tho requisite remittances couhl be ctlected satis¬ 
factorily without it, the contemplated cessation of 
its trade with China was regarded as fraught with 
serious objections — as calculated to diminish tho 
inHucnco, character, and independence of the Com- 
jiany, and thus to incur tho risk of converting it into 
a mere instrument for giving effect to the views of 
the Indian minister of the Crown, whose sway, it was 
apprehended, would be almost absolute, and little 
restricted by the vigilance of parliament, in conse¬ 
quence of the appearance of a check in the Com- 
jiany, which, it was feared, would bo but illusory. 
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In reference to this last jioint, the court objected to 
that part of the ministerial plan which proj)ose(l to 
increase the powei’s of the Board and restrain those 
of the Cinnpany. Especial notice was taken of tlie 
intention to resen-e to the Board the authority of 
scn<ling out despatches disapproved by the court, 
without allowing any appeal;* and the court ear¬ 
nestly pressed tlie expediency, witli a view to tlie 
security of India as well as to the constitutional 
principles of this countrj’, of allowing an appeal on 
the merits of important cases on which the court 
ami the Board might diller, or at least of ])roviding 
lor jmblicity, by the communication to parliament 

of such cases of dilferencc between tlie two autlio- 
rities. 

Other points, in respect to which it was designed 
to increase the powers of the Board, were noticed, 
and the court then passed to the effect of the pro¬ 
posed changes in a ffnancial ]>oint of view. The 
necessity of retaining the China trade, as an aid to 
the revenues of India, was strongly urged, and the 
claims of the latter country to the advantages result¬ 
ing from the Company’s trade powerfully maintained. 
The Company, it was alleged, had only derived a fair 

By 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, an ap|>cal lay, in certain cases of 
difference between the court and the Board, to the King in council, 
i he object was to protect the Company’s commercial affairs from 
the interference of the Board; but it is clear that such an appeal 
is open to an objection sumlar to one which has been urged against 
an appeal from a decision of the Lord ChanccUor to the House of 
I/ords that it is virtually an appeal from the Lord Chancellor in 
a small wig to the Lord ChanccUor in a large one. 
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mercantile profit from tbcir trade, and the merchants 
who might succeed it would expect the same ad¬ 
vantage. Some apprehension was expressed as to 
the power of effecting remittances, and it was anti¬ 
cipated that it would be necessary either to submit 
to sacrifice in the rate of exchange, in order to raise 
the requisite funds by means of drafts upon India 
neff«>tiate<l here, or to make advances in India and 
in China on bills secured by a lien upon cargo. 
Doubts were thromi out as to the extent of any 
increased demand for British manufactures in 
Cliina, and the facts previously brought to the 
notice of the Board were again briefly referred 
to.* These facts had been met only by an ex- 
])osition of the principles of free trade, and by a 
reference to the results of opening the trade to 
India. To this mode of reasoning it was answered, 
that, setting aside the privileges of the Company, 
a great chock to commercial enterprise was offered 
by the conduct and policy of the Chinese, and 
that the results of opening the trade to India had 
not been precisely those which were supposed— 
that the increase in value of exports from this 
country to India during the Company’s last term, 
namely, from 1793 to 1814, was in a larger ratio 
than from the time of opening the trade; that 
though the quantity had increased during the latter 
period, the increase was much more than accounted 
for by the diminution in price, while both as to 
value and quantity the comparison would exhibit a 


* See page 287. 
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result favourable to the former period by exclud¬ 
ing cotton manufactures; and that these were, to a 
great extent, a new article of export since 1814, 
sent into the markets of India, not tis the conse¬ 
quence of free trade, but of the improvement of 
machinery and of other causes affecting trade gene¬ 
rally. But, even were the fact otherwise, it was 
asked, what analogy is there between China, where 
an Englishman can plant his foot on one spot only, 
and that merely by sufferance, and where a jealous 
government iinj)oses whatever regulations it thinks 
proper for the protection of its oum manufactures, 
and India, where there is resident a large and in¬ 
creasing body of Europeans, and where the British 
government may provide, as it liad done, by fiscal 
regulations, for the encouragement of the manu¬ 
factures of Great Britain to the prejudice, if not to 
the entire destruction, of those of India? 

In reference to the trade between India and 
China, the court, after shewing that the statements 
illustrative of the alleged increase were in some 
degree deceptive, as the earlier exhibited the im¬ 
ports into Canton from British Indian ports only, 
while the later gave the imports from all the 
ports in the East Indies, made the following re¬ 
marks : — “ The court must beg to remind you, 
that the cause of the large increase of the private 
trade from India to China since 1813-14 is to be 
traced to the rapid growth of the smuggled trade 
in opium. Out of the total value of private im¬ 
ports into Canton from India, amounting in 1829-30 
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to 18,447,147 clolltirs!. no less a proportion than 
13,408,924 tlollars was the value of opium. The 
trade in this article is proliibited by the laws of 
Cliina, and it is conseciuently one in which the 
Company liave never cn^ged. Had they done so, 
the comparative statements of the Company’s and 
tlie private trade, to which you have referred, would 
have exhibited very difTercut results. This explan¬ 
ation, the court think, goes vciy' far to deprive any 
arguments, founded upon the growth of the private 
trade, of the weight which might otherwise have 
attached to tliein. And here the court cannot re¬ 
frain from expressing their apprehension of what 
may j)robably be one consequence of an alteration 
of the existing system of our commerce with Chinn. 
At j>resent the Chinese government receive regu¬ 
larly a largo revenue from the Company’s trade; 
and, secured in the possession of this income, it is 
not very strict in enforcing its own laws against the 
trade in opium, whicli is so important to the Indian 
revenues. But if the general trade with China, 
instead of being under the management of one 
body, answerable for and controlling the whole, 
were transferred to the hands of private indivi¬ 
duals, each pursuing his course according to his 
view of his particular interests at the time, there 
cannot be much doubt that the high notions of the 
free traders to which you have alluded, so utterly at 
variance with the jealous policy of the Chinese 
government, would not long be confined within the 
bounds which that policy has prescribed. Hence a 
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danger, by no means improbable, that the whole of 
the British trade would gradually become a smuggled 
one, and that in such an event the government of 
that country, finding their revenue from the trade 
no longer secure, might put an end to it altogether.* 

In the tea trade it was pointed out that comj)eti- 
tion must be imperfect; because, though the trade 
might be thrown open as far as England was con¬ 
cerned, it would still in China be confined to the 
Hong, to which the Committee of the House of Lords, 
in 1830, reported the Company’s influence to be a 
necessary and efficient counterpoise. The danger 
to be ap])rehended to the revenue of England from 
opening the trade was again glanced at, notwith¬ 
standing the rebuke with which its previous intro¬ 
duction had been vi.sited, and the probable ineffi¬ 
ciency of any officer of the Crown stationed at 
Canton compared with that of persons who were 
the sole managers of an extensive and valuable 
trade, was suggested-! 

On the question of accounts it was declared, as it 
always had been, that the court had no desire to 

* It is worthy of remark, that the conduct of tiic free traders 
has gone far to justify the apprehension expressed in the passage 
above cited, llic trade lias been suspended, and an expenditure 
of mucli treasure and some blood has been necessary to obtain its 
rc-establishmcnt. Even since that event, the British representa¬ 
tive, Sir Henry Pottinger, has been compelled to address to his 
countrymen in China a lecture on the necessity of observing the 
laws. 

f In this instance also the anticipations of the court have been 
verified. 
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avoid the most searching scrutiny. Indeed, the 
most searching scrutiny had already been made; and 
it might well excite surprise, if not incliguation, that 
in the state which the question had attained, any 
attempt should be hazarded to revive opinions long 
before exploded and assertions repeatedly and tri¬ 
umphantly refiited. “ During the last three years, 
it was said, “ Committees of parliament have been 
diligently employed in investigating the Company’s 
accounts: information of every kind required for 
their elucidation has been promptly supplied; evi¬ 
dence tending to impugn their aecumey has been 
freely received, and has given rise to evidence of an 
opjiositc character. A j)rofessional accountant has 
been called upon by the Board to render assistance 
in this matter, and voluminous details have been 
funiished, sufficient for the completion of any in¬ 
vestigation, however minute, which the most scru¬ 
pulous objector could desire; besides all which, the 
amounts of two of the most material of the claims, 
those for the balance of w’ar expenditure and with 
regard to the home bond debts, were long since 
vouched for by the decision of a committee of par¬ 
liament. Yet now, within six weeks of the time 
when his Majesty’s ministers have determined to 
bring the subject of the Company’s affairs under 
the consideration of parliament, and to propose a 
final dissolution of the connection between the ter¬ 
ritory and the trade, you suggest that, pre\iously to 
the Company’s taking to themselves any part of the 
property claimed as their own, it Avill be necessary 
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to apply a searching scrutiny to their accounts, 
unless they acquiesce in such a compromise as that 
which you have proposed. And you ask, wliat, in 
the meantime, will be the situation of the East- 
Iiidia stock-holders ? From what funds are the 
dividends to be paid?” To these menacing ques¬ 
tions, the Company had a very ready and very 
satisfactory answer. The dividends, it was calmly 
stated, would be paid in the ordinary course from 
the j)roceeds of the Company’s sales, which would 
continue until I83C, owing to the operation of the 
Commutation Act;* and a hope was expressed that 
by that time the inquiry would be terminated. This 
difficulty disposed of, the president of the Board 
was favoured, in return, by the suggestion of an¬ 
other. “ What, in the meantime,” the court in¬ 
quired, “ would the territorial branch do for funds ? 
It can have no right to a farthing from the home 
treasury after April, 1834; and therefore, as you 
justly apprehend, ‘a good deal of difficulty might 
occur in furnishing the funds necessary for the cur¬ 
rent home expenditure.’ ” 

After examining and refuting some doubts on 
various financial points raised in Mr. Grant’s letter, 
the court proceeded to one more monstrous than all 
the rest. The president of the Board had actually 
professed to regard as debateable the question, whe¬ 
ther the whole of the Company’s commercial property 
were not legally responsible for the debts and en- 

* TJ»e act rcqutiing the Company to keep in warehouse a stock 
of tea in aifticipation of the demand. 
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«Tn"oments wliich Imd been contracted, in tlic Com- 

C' t' 

])an}''s name, for political and territorial purposes, 
ami whether it would not continue so responsible, 
even although the Company should be wholly de¬ 
prived of their political pow’cr and functions. This 
cannot fail to be regarded by posterity as an edifying 
specimen of the idea of equity entertained by ca¬ 
binet ministers in the nineteenth century. It is to 
be hoped that the idle suggestion was thrown out 
heedlessly. 

Thus was it answered—“ We appeal to you, sir— 
we appeal to the King’s ministers generally, whether 
it can consist with common Justice, that the trading 
stock of a commercial corporation should bo hold 
liable for the political debts of the British empire in 
India, which empire would, in the case argued, be 
wrested from the Company by an act of ]>ower. The 
ground of the supposed liability is, that the territorial 
debt was contracted in the name of the Comj)any. 
But, sir, if there be any validity in that reasoning, 
uiiat, the court ask (and they do so witli the utmost 
rcsjiect), what becomes of the territory itself, every 
inch of which has been conquered by, and is held in 
the name of, the Company? What becomes, again, 
of the civil servants of India, who are all under 
covenants to the Company? Or what, lastly, be¬ 
comes of the India army, every member of which is 
bound by allegiance to the Company? Is it not 
abundantly clear that, as the Company using but one 
name, have united in a two-fold capacity, the mutual 
engagements and liabilities of the territorial and 
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commercial branches must jiossess their .separate 
and distinctive characters, and therefore that the 
territory and the territorial debt must go together?” 

While thus unreservedly asserting tlie real posi¬ 
tion of the Company with respect to the territorial 
debt, tlio court disclaimed any intention of resisting 
a scttlemeut upon the principle of fair and liberal 
compromise. But they objected to the jiroposed 
annuity being secured on the Indian territory ex¬ 
clusively; demanded some further security of the 
interests of the proprietors by an oH'ective sinking 
fund, based upon an investment in the natioiiui 
stocks of some portion of the commercial assets; 
suggested that, at tlie expiration of the tenii of the 
annuity, the proprietors should receive as much 


principal as was j)roi)osed to be applied out of their 
property to the discharge of territorial debt; and 
pointed out the propriety of fixing the commence¬ 
ment of the open trade at the completion of tlie 
jjeriod that might be allowed for winding up the 
concerns of the Company, and of making provision 
out of the Company’s property for outstanding com¬ 
mercial obligations, as well as for compensation to 
servants of the Company whose interests might be 
affected by the cliange. 

Mr. Grant confined his reply to a few of the topics 
previously discussed which appeared to him to be 
the more important. In reference to the increase 
of the powers of the Board, he observed, that now 
that the Company’s commerce was about to cease, 
one source of difference between the Board and the 
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court, namely, that arising from a doubt whether a 
despatch were commercial or not, would be removed, 
and that if the legality of the Board’s instructions 
were questioned, some mode of bringing the ques¬ 
tion to a final decision might be found. He further 
suggested, that despatches, in future, should not be 
signed by the directors, or any of tliem, but by an 
ofiicer of the court, to whom, in case of necessity, 
the Board could address its orders, and who was to 
be liable to the forfeiture of his office if he dis¬ 
obeyed the directions which he might receive. It is 
not easy to see how this proposal affected the ob¬ 
jection to the proposed change, which was sub¬ 
stantially that it would reduce the court into a 
Government Board. If the objection were well 
founded, the suggested remedy was worse than the 
evil complained of. 

Tlie court’s request for jiublicity in cases of 
difference w’as distinctly rejected. The right to 
control the application of the whole of tlie revenues 
of India was claimed on behalf of the Board ; but 
it was suggested that, Mith regard to the charges of 
the homo establishment a specified sum might bo 
agreed upon, thus exempting the details from inter¬ 
ference. The necessity of securing the annuity of 
the Company upon India exclusively was maintained, 
and this principle, it was alleged, would be infringed 
by any largo investment in the national stocks by 
way of guarantee. To a small investment the same 
objection was not believed to exist; and it was there¬ 
fore proposed to begin with a sum of £1,200,000, 
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which, with its accumulated interest to the at'oreonto 
amount of twelve millions, was to form a collateral 
security for the capital stock of the Company, and to 
bo applicable to its future redemption ; any interest, 
after the attainment of this maximum of twelve 


millions, to be applied to the benefit of the terri¬ 
tory of India by the court, with the approbation ol 
the Board. An arrangement was proposed witl 
regard to the debt from the public to the Com¬ 
pany, which nearly corresimnded in amount witli 
that proposed for beginning tlie guarantee fund. It 
IS most iimbable, indeed, that the amount of the 
Conner afforded the motive for fixing that of the 
latter. With reference to a point urged by tlic 
court, tlic necessity of making provision out of the 
Company s property for outstanding commercial 
igations, and for compensation to officem affected 
by he change, Mr. Grant observed that the tmnsfer 

™lved the transfer of all obligations, whether taken 
on grounds of law, equity, or liberality. This was 

involved also the ‘-"‘O'? 

ther the deprived partv I' 1 " 

deprivation. remain habletl rh““‘’ ‘"t 

education for the civil • 

to in the letter, and an 0 ""“ diverted 

Buggestions in the originalT™ 

carried to even a ef "f ““““nmation should be 

proposed. ^ extent than was there 
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A further letter wris addressed by the cbaimiaii 
and dejtuty, on behalf of the Court of Directors, 
to the government, in Avhich, after enumerating the 
sacrifices wliich the Company wore called upon to 
make,* they urged that the Company s dividends, 
as well as capital, should bo secured ; and proposed 
that a sum in the Three per Cents., standing in the 
Company’s name, should be added to the guarantee 
fund. The question of the term during which the 
annuity was to be irredeemable was revived, and it 
was presumed that the Company were to be secured 
in the government of India for that period. Tlie 
necessity of publicity in differences between the 
court and the Hoard was again urged, and the con¬ 
viction of the court was avowed, that publicity 
should bo the rule, anti not the exception. The 

* It «-ns obsened. that “ the court must keep prominently in 
view what it is that the Company arc called upon to surrender, 
and what they arc to receive as an cquhidcnt. They arc asked 
to surrender every thing which they possess ns ct corpomtion; 
their capital, computed at more than twenty-one millions sterling, 
every item of which Is commercial in its origin, and in the cha* 
ructer which it now bears; their right to trade, most valuable 
when considered in connection with tliat capital, and with the 
position and influence which the Company have established here 
and abroad; and which right, if they chose to exercise it, must 
greatly interfere with, if not altogether jirevcnt, llic ad>’antagcs 
which private merchants expect to reap from a free trade with 
China ; their pecuniary claims, some sanctioned by a committee 
of parliament, both in principal and amount, and all recognized 
cither by parliament or in parliament by ministerial statements; 
their lands, forts, and factories in India, for which they have as 
good a title as that by which any private property is held; and, 
finally, their claims in respect of the territory at large, which up 
to the present time parUoment has always reserved/’ 
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oxpodiency of continuing’ to the court the uncon- 
trolied power of making small pecuniary grants was 
toucliod upon; but the projjosed arrangement for 
the home establishment was assented to, on tlic 
understanding that the sum fixed upon by the 
Board as a maximum was not to be varied at 
pleasure, but only in conscfiuencc of altered cir¬ 
cumstances. The indei)ondent exercise of the 
power of recalling governors-general, governoi-s, 
and commanders, was contended for as more im¬ 
portant than ever ; and the jilan for transferring 
all the property of the Company to the Crown was 
objected to on various grounds, but more especially 
because the court believed that the proprietors 
would feel a strong reluctance to abamloning the 
interests of men who had served the Company 
^'ith zeal and fidelity, to the care of otliei-s, who, 
having had no opportunity of witnessing their ser¬ 
vices, must bo unable to ai)i)reciate them ; and with 
a view to relieve the Indian revenues from charge, 
as well as for the accommodation of the merchants 
of London, and for the benefit of the persons em- 
I)loye<I, it was suggested that, for a time, the Com¬ 
pany might continue the management of goods im¬ 
ported in the free trade, more especially as the 
amount received for agency defrayed a large portion 
of the expense of the commercial establishment. 

Previously to the transmission of this letter in 
answer to Mr. Grant s, that gentleman had addressed 
another to the chairman and deputy, intimating his 
opinion, tliat the payment of the annuity should be 
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fixed for a period vlien, according to probable cal¬ 
culation, tlie guarantee fuml would amount to six 
millions; that the renewed term of the Company’s 
political functions should be about fifteen yeai*s, 
although he thought it worth considenition whether 
the Company would not stand firmer and better if 
the Act contained no jirovision as to time ; and that 
tlie number of directors might be reduced. This 
communication was followed, five days afterwards, 
by one of greater length, being an answer to the 
letter of the court. In this document, the presi¬ 
dent of the Board declared himself irrevocably op- 
j)osed to any change in the amount or application of 
the guarantee fund. The j)eriod of forty years was 
suggested as that during which the annuity should 
be irredeemable; but it was intimated that the term 
of the annuity, and that of the duration of the 
Company’s political functions, were (piestions to bo 
kejit entirely distinct. The suggestion that the 
renewal of the Company’s political functions for an 
indefinite period would be preferable to fixing a 
term, wa.s rejicated. An intention was expressed of 
referring all pecuniary claims of old date, respecting 
Mbieh the court and Board might difler, to some 
independent authority; and a desire avowed of co¬ 
operating with the court in fulfilling the obligations 
of justice and liberality towards the servants of the 
Company. A very brief answer was made to this 
letter, the court merely stating that they had con¬ 
vened a special general court for the purpose of 
communicating to it the correspondence that had 
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taken place, but tliat they declined making any 
recommendation to their constituents on the sub¬ 
ject; and adding, that they feared it might be im¬ 
possible for them at any time to lend their sanction 
to the proposed scheme, as, independently of other 
considerations, the condition of binding up the in¬ 
terests of the jiroprietors with India would not be 
carried out, unless the Company retained the admi¬ 
nistration of the country for the whole time during 
which their interests were identified with it. Mr. 
Grant rejilied, vindicating the views of ministers. 

The correspondence between the eourt ami the 
l>re.sident of the Board was submitted to a genei-al 
court of the jiroprietors of the Kast-India Com¬ 
pany on the 25th March. The chairman, Mr. 
liavensliaw', introduced the subject in a speech, 
touching on the principal points in discussion, but 
abstaining from any decisive expression of ojiinion. 
The papers were then read; and this operation 
occujiying five hours, the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject was postjKmed till the 15th of April, after a 
motion for jirinting the corresjiondencc had been 
made by the chairman and carried. 

On the 15th of April the court again met, and 
the discussion of the question before it was jiro- 
tracted, by repeated adjournments, to seven days. 
After the reading of a dissent, recorded by Mr. 
Tucker, from certain parts of the letters addressed 
to the president of the Board by order of the Court 
of Directors, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of 
resolutions expressive of a disposition on the part 
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of the Company to accept generally of the bargain 
proposed by the ministers of the Crown, but with 
certain modifications of the terms. Tlie alterations 
sugge.sted were, that the guarantee fund should be 
extended to such an amount as would, with the 
probable accumulations, be sufficient to redeem the 
annuity in forty years, ami that it should be a se¬ 
curity for the dividends as well as for the capital; 
that the Company should retain the government of 
India for a <lefined ]>eriod, not less than twenty 
years, and if de|)rived of the government at or after 
the expiration of that term, should be allowed to 
demand the redemption of the annuity, retaining the 
liberty of resuming their undoubted right to trade; 
that all measures involving direct or contingent 
expenditure should originate with the Court of 
Directors, and a system »)f jmblicity be secured, np- 
j)licable to impnrt,ant causes of diflerenee between 
tlie court and the Board; and that suHicient j)ower 
should be retained over the commercial assets, to 
enable the Court of Directors to propose a plan for 
providing for outstanding commercial obligations, 
and for the claims of commercial officers and ser¬ 
vants of the Comj)any affected by the now arrange¬ 
ments. An aniondmont, reprobating the denial of the 
right of the Company to invest their own undeniable 
property in the public funds, in place of drawing 
£030,000 per annum from the revenues of Indio, was 
moved, but withdrawn, as w’ere also one for excluding 
from the resolution the words requiring that the Com¬ 
pany’s government should be renewed for a prescribed 
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period of not less than twenty years, and one to tlie 
effect that the Company should, for the purjmse of 
remittance, continue to carry on the China trade in 
common with the public. Another amendment, for 
leaving the whole negotiation in the hands of the 
directors, and in the event of their not speedily 
obtaining a just compromise, directing that they 
should apply to the legislature, was then put and 
negatived. Another, proposed as a substitute for 
the original resolution, and the principal variation 
from which resolution consisted in an acknowledg¬ 
ment that the time liad arrived for surrendering the 
exclusive trade with China, shared the same fate. 
This was followed by a further motion for an amend¬ 
ment, expressing apprehension from the indiscrimi¬ 
nate access of Europeans to India; denouncing the 
ojiening of the China trade as perilous ; claiming 
for the proprietors the power of investing their ouni 
property for their o^vn security, or a guarantee if 
this power were withheld; objecting to the annuity 
of £630,000 per annum being made a burden upon 
the people of India; anticipating for the Coini)any 
a successful trade with China, though deprived of 
all exclusive privileges and of the government of 
India; in the event of the Company retaining that 
government, calling for undiininished authority for 
the directors, and the right of submitting at all 
times any differences with the Board to the decision 
of parliament, and expressing sympathy with the 
commercial servants who would be deprived of 
employment. This amendment, too, was lost. An- 
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- fixing tlio rate at which the annuity was to bo 

redceme<K was also lost; as was another, proposing 
to exclude the words “exercising the same powers 
as they do under the statute,” from that part of the 
original motion which referre<l to the continuance 
of the Company’s autliority for a defined period. An 
amendment, approving of the abolition of the exclu¬ 
sive China trade, but impugning the security ofl’ered 
for the annuity, followed, and this was lost. An¬ 
other, suggesting (he abolition of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, an increase of the powers of the court 
of pr(*prietors, and the continuance to the Company, 
for a limit(‘d period, of the right to trade to China 
in comnmn with the private trader, was mo\ed an«l 
fi)llowed its jiredecessors. The tpjostion was then 
formally put on the »»riginal resoluti«ms, which were 
carried, on a ballot, by a very large majority. 

These resolutions being communicated to the 
president of the Board of Commissioners, were laid 
by him before the cabinet, ami the result commu¬ 
nicated to the court. Ministers agreed to fix the 
amount of the guarantee fund at two millions, but 
refused to increase it beyond tliat sum ; they agreed 
that the fund should form a security for the divi¬ 
dends ,as well as the principal, to the extent of 
raising money upon its credit if necessary—to fix at 
twenty years the renewed term of the Company’s 
government, and to withdraw the suggestion that 
the Board should have a veto on the rccal by the 
court of governors and military commanders in 
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India—to give the proprietors the option of having 
their annuity paid off, on tlirce years’ notice, at the 
expiration of the term for Avhich tlie Company were 
to continue to administer the government of India, 
or at any subsequent period when their government 
might terminate, and to confirm their right to 
resume trade, if they thought fit—to maintain the 
j>rinciple previously existing with regard to expen¬ 
diture, excepting only in future that no exjtenso 
sliould be incurred without tlie previous sanction 
of the Board ; and they offered no objection to the 
suggestion that sufficient power should be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the court to 
provide for outstanding obligations and for tlie 
claims of commercial officers and servants, reserving 
only the full power of the Board to act as might 
be thought fit; but they refused to sanction the 
establishment of any means of jiublieity in cases of 
difference between the court and the Boanl, and 
intimated a belief that no practicable means could 
be devised. 

The concessions made by the ministers were 
neither few nor unimportant; but the Court of 
Directors still thought it necessary to press two 
points claimed in the resolution of the general 
court, but refused by ministei's. They urged, that 
when it had been proposed that the sum set apart 
for the guarantee fund should be about two millions, 
the term of the annuity had not been fixed, and 
that as forty years had since been determined on, 
the guarantee fund, wdth its accumulations, at the 
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end of that term, ought to be equal to the amount 
of capital to be discharged. To act upon this sug¬ 
gestion required about three millions to be set apart 
for the commencement of the guarantee fund, in- 
stea»l of two millions. The otlier point, which the 
court never ceased to press upon ministers when¬ 
ever an oj>portunity occurred, was the necessity of 
publicity. By this, it was explained, they did not 
mean the establishment of any tribunal of a])peal 
productive of delay and expense, but only an enact¬ 
ment requiring that whenever the court should, after 
()reviou8 remonstrance, pass a resolution of protest 
against the orders or instructions of the Board, such 
resolutions should be laid before both houses of par¬ 
liament. Tins, it was contended, could have no pre¬ 
judicial eflect; it would interpose no difficulty to 
giving full effect to the final orders of the Board, 
inasmuch as the communication to jiarliament would 
not be made until affer the orders had been dis¬ 
patched. On both points the answer of the minister 
was a ])orcmptory refusal of compliance.* 

• The entire rctisoning: by which the refusal of publicity was 
supportcil will be found in the following extmet from Mr. Grant’s 
letter, dated 4th of June, 1833 :— 

" I now proceed to the second of the two points on which the 
court arc solicitous for farther concession. 1 allude to the propo- 
sition tlmt, in any case in which orders dispatched to India by the 
overruling authority of the Board shall have Ijcen protested against 
by the directors, it shaU be competent to the directors, after the 
transmission of such orders, to lay their resolution of protest before 
both houses of parliament. This proposition has engaged Uie 
renewed attention of his Majesty’s ministers; and. notwithstand¬ 
ing the explanations of the court, the ministers cannot precisely 
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The decision of the g^overnment upon these ques¬ 
tions having been laid before the Court of Directors, 
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comprehend the grounds on which the proposition is so strongly 
pressed. If the court mean only that they ouglit to have the [xnver 
of inviting the attention of parliament to any matter of public 
policy which has placed them in collision with the Board, and 
which is, in tbeir opinion, of a nature to call for such a proceed* 
ing, it is plain that this power already belongs to the court, in the 
constitutional privilege which, in common with all other subjects 
of the TQiilm, tliey undoubtedly enjoy, of approaching either house 
of parliament by petition. Of this privilege, and of al) that right 
of apjieol which it necessarily involves, to the judgment of the 
legislature and to the arbitration of public ojiinion, and of the 
means witli which they are thus provided of checking any illegal 
or unconstitutional proceedings on tlic part of the other branch 
of the home government, they are already in secure posses¬ 
sion. No new recognition of the existence of such a poNver can 
be Dcccssarj'; and probably the exercise of it would be rather em¬ 
barrassed than assisted by any attempt to prescribe the mode, or 
to define the occasions, of putting it in action. But if any power 
materially different from this he contemplated, his Majesty's mi¬ 
nisters must declare themselves unable to accede to the sugges¬ 
tion. It might, indeed, be enough for them to obscr^x, that the 
proposition is too indistinct to be accepted in its present form ; 
but they object to it on independent grounds, llicy arc satisfied 
that, for all practical purposes, the court are already invested with 
sufficient powers; and they cannot but object to the introduction 
into the system of the home government of any principle of which 
they cannot admit the necessity, and which, whatever be the pre¬ 
cise shape that it may assume, cannot fail to openite, as they ap¬ 
prehend, very ]>rcjudici<illy to the purposes of good government.** 
On this passage it may be remarked, that the power of ap¬ 
proaching parliament by petition docs not answer tlic purpose 
w*hich the court had in view. Such a measure could never be 
resorted to but on occasions of overwhelming importance, and 
when some intolerable grievance pressed too heavily to be borne 
in silence. Such a proceeding would be a declaration of war by 
one authority against the other, and all possibilit}' of subsequent 
co-operation for the public good would be precluded. By tlic 
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- to rcconinicml to tlic proprietors to consent to a 

departure from the recjuired amount of guarantee, 
or to surrender tlieir views on the importance of 
publicity. Tlie resolution Mas lost, and another, 
cxinessing- continued adlierence to tlie vieM's of tlic 
general court, but recommending compliance Nvith 
those of ministers, Mas carried. From this, the 
chairman, I^Ir. Marjoribanks, ami the dejuity, Mr. 
Wigram, ilissented.* The result of the decision of 
the Court of Directors Mas a reference of the sub¬ 
ject to a genend court, M'hich met on the 10th, 
M-hen the vieM's of the majority of the Court of 
Directors Mere ado))ted and confirmed. 

tlie 13th of June. Mr. (li-ant, in his place in 
Iiarlianient, moved for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee on Indian afi;iirs.-(- On the 

jiliiu siii'gcs’ti-«l by the court no such effect would be prodoccil. 
CcrtuJn jmjicrs* %vuuUl be laid before parlinment a mutter of 
course^ and the dc{;rce of attention %vhicli they received there 
might be expected to be proportioned to their importance. 

It would be ditKcuIt to difcuver, in the propo5al of the court, 
any thing to justify the charge of indistinctncsts. So far from 
being indistinct, it is remarkably precise. 'Hie imputation of in¬ 
distinctness docs, indeed, lie against the apprehensions that the 
plan would o])cmtc ** very prejudicially to good government.** 
No attempt is made to explain the nature or mode of the appre¬ 
hended operation, and \vc may in vain draw upon imagination to 
supply the deficiency. The president of the Board was clearly 
not a disciple of Jeremy Bcntham, to the extent of holding that 
publicity is the soul of justice/^ 

* 'Jlicir dissent related to both points in dispute. It will be 
found in the Appendix to this volume. 

I The house was miserably thin, and on a subsequent day 
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(juestioii that the Speaker do leave the cliair, Sir 
George Staunton moved, by way of amendment, a 
string of resolutions relating to the China trade, 
wlueli having been negatived without a division, 
the House went into eoinmittcc. Mr. Grant's 
speech, introductory of the resolutions which he 
was about to propose, was extremely long, but most 
of the topics had been discussed until no fertility 
of invention could impart to them any novelty 
of illustration. lie panegyrized the Company's 
govenunent, contrasting it with the government of 

(July 10) Mr. Macaulay thus adverted to that fact. llic house/’ 
he s«iidp had neither the time, nor the knowledge, nor the in¬ 
clination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or the discussion of Indian local grievjuiccs. 
A broken head in Cold-Bath Fields excited greater intcrcdt in that 
house tlian three pitched battles in India ever would excite. This 
was not a figure of speech, but a literal description of fact; and 
if he were called upon for proof of it, he would refer to a circum¬ 
stance which must still be in the recollection of the house ; 
namely, that when his right honourable friend Mr. C, Gn\nt 
brought foivvard his important propositions for the future govern¬ 
ment of India, there were not as many members present as gene¬ 
rally attended upon an ordinary turnpike bill.” 

In reference to this, the following note appears in the Asiatic 
Journal for August, 1833:—We have the best authority for 
stating, in confiriDation of the above remark, that throughout 
the committee on the bill there were rarely more members present 
than sufficed to ^rnakc a house.* and many times less than tliat 
number css tlian forty!—'* that several of the members pre¬ 
sent were asleep, or appeared to be so, and that the discussions 
upon the most important details of this tremendous measure 
were princijially between Mr. C. Grant, Mr. R. Grant, and Mr. 
Macaulay, on the one side, and Mr. Wynne, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Buckingham on the other.” Thus have the interests of India 
often been treated in a British House of Commons. 
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native princes in India, and with the pfovemment of 
the colonies of Great Britain and otlier European 
nations. One point in its favour, advanced by the 
president of the Board, was, that ])y the inter¬ 
position of the Company between the government 
and the people of India, that country had been pre¬ 
served from being agitated by those constant fluc¬ 
tuations of party and political feelings, which were 
so poweiful here, and which would have opposed so 
formidable a barrier to improvement. Mr. Grant, 
however, objected to the union of trade with the 
East-India Company’s government—a union which 
marred its efticacy; and this he thought was a gene¬ 
rally-admitted principle until he found two nieml>crs 
of that house taking a dlfl’erent view.* He objected 
to it, not on the ground of theory merelv, but of 
practical inconvenience. Another evil, ho thout^ht 
in the existing system was the want of a i)roper 
check on the expenditure of the subordinate pre¬ 
sidencies; and a further evil was found in too much 
interference from home. Adverting to the ques¬ 
tion of the continuance of the China monopoly, he 
8ai<l it was one on Avhich the nation had made uj) 
its mind; but lie admitted that, if as a minister of 
the Crown he felt that the decision of the nation 
was not founded in justice, it would not become 
him to come forward to projiose a cliange in con- 
fonnity with it. He then pronounced a panegyric 

• Sir George Staunton and Mr. Cliarles Marjoribanka. For 

Mr. Grant’s opinions on this subject in 1813. see vol. iv. nn. 
237.238. ** 
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upon free trade and its results, and oxjircssed his 
conviction that the time for the natural termination 
of tlie China monopoly had arrived. The profits of 
the China trade, he said, were declining—which was 
true, hut tlie Company had not expressed any wish 
to be relieved on that account from the burden of 
supplying the people of England with tea; and the 
clamour raised by the mercantile interest for per¬ 
mission to participate in the trade shewed their 
conviction that there was yet some profit to be 
derived from it. The Jealousy and caprice of the 
Chinese character Mr. Grant considered as forming 

other grounds for discontinuing tlie monopoly_ 

they might rather have been adduced as reasons for 
maintaining it. He expatiated on the increase of 
the trade between India and China, and, either 
from forgetfulness or some other cause, produced to 
the house the same statements which the Court of 
Directors had shewn to be defective—unaccompanied 
too by the explanation which accounted for the in¬ 
crease by referring it to its true cause, smuggling.* 
Having noticed the plans suggested for levying the 
duties on teas, and the intention that the Company 
should not suddenly discontinue its establishments 
for the fabrication of silk, Mr. Grant came to the 
financial arrangements by which the Company were 
to give up the whole of their privileges and pro¬ 
perty for an annuity secured on the territory of 
India. After some observations intended to shew 
that India was capable of bearing this additional 
burden, ho proceeded to notice the intended ex- 

• See page 295. 
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— the subonlinatc presidencies—the change j)roposed 
to be made in the state of the law, by subjecting 
Kuropeans to the same Jurisdiction with natives,— 
the removal of all disabilities for office on account of 
birth or religion,—the issuing of a law commission,— 
and the appointment of two suflVagan bishops for 
Madras and Bombay. lie then moved three reso¬ 
lutions, the eftect of them being to approve of the 
opening of the China trade,—of the surrender of the 
j)roperty of the Comj)any to the Crown on condition 
of receiving a stipulated sum from the territorial 
revenues,—and of tlie continuance of India under 
the government of the Company. 

Mr. Wynne approve<l of the opening of the Cliina 
trade, but he wished some further changes in the 
mo.Ie of governing India, lie required that the 
num))er of directors should be reduced to six or 
^ oiglit; that they should be nominated I)y tlic Crown, 
and tliat each of them should have been resident in 
Imlia twelve years, lie remembered, lie said, tliat 
during the time he was oflicially connected with the 
Board of Control, out of seven gentlemen with w’hom 
he had successively to communicate as chairmen of 
the Court of Directors, four had never been in India.* 
Mr. Wynne, however, seemed aware that serious 

* Tlic Court of Directors has never been without many mem¬ 
bers personally acquainted witli India, and it is desirable that it 
never should ; but there seems to be no reason why this qualifi¬ 
cation should be required from nil, nor why the chairman of the 
court, any more than the president of the Board, should possess it. 

Mr. Wynne had held the latter office, and it is believed that he 
was never in India. 
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objections lay against his j)lan of transferring to tlie 
Crown the entire government of India. He pro- 
testerl against any comparison between the govern¬ 
ment of India and the government of their colonies 
by European nations, because India wjis not a co¬ 
lony, but a mighty empire. This may be admitted; 
but the point sought to be established by those wlio 
made the comparison* is unshaken. India is a 
dependency of Great Britain, deriving her govern¬ 
ment from that country; so also are various colo¬ 
nial j)Ossessions in the West-Indie.s anti elsewhere. 
Here, then, is a .similarity of .situation. But India, 
which has been ruled through the intervention of 
the Ea.st-India Company, ha.s been governed far 
better than those outlying portions of the British 
dominions which have been subjoeted immediately 
to the Crown. The analogy is sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion, and the result is most honourable 
to the East-India Company. Mr. Wjiine thought 
many better ways of disposing of the patronage of 
India might bo found than that of continuing it 
with the directors; and he referred to Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s plan, proposed in 1813, and then torn to 
pieces by Mr. Charles Grant, the younger.f The 

* Sir Charles Forbes. Sir Ilobert Peel. Mr. Grant, and otliers. 

t Ihc plan, Mr. Wynne said, of putting up a certain number 
of appointments for competition at the universities and public 
schools, had, since its original suggestion, been carried into exe¬ 
cution, alluding, it is presumed, to bis own proceedings in that 
way. It is undoubtedly right that there should be an adequate test 
of qualification for the civil service, but competition docs not afford 
cither a just or an efficient one. Not a just one, for candidates 
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- evil; and this arose from the Court of Directors and 

the Board of Commissioners acting: together. The 
continuance of tliis evil, it shoiihl have been recol¬ 
lected, was not with tlie consent of the authorities 
of tlie Company: tlie directors liad strenuously con¬ 
tended for giving publicity to the difTerences, when 
any might arise, between themselves and the Board. 
Mr. Wynne, after some remarks on the change con¬ 
templated in the relative positions of the govern¬ 
ment of India and the subordinate presidencies, 
concluded by saying that he disliked delay, but 
recommended that the subject should be sutfered to 
stand over to the next session. 

After some remarks from various speakers, Mr. 
.lames Silk Buckingliam proceeded to attack the 
Bast-India Comjiany, and all connected with it. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson followed, and appealed to the 

would frcuucnlly fnil, not because they were positively deficient* 
but because they were inferior to others, or appeared to be so ; 
for the results of public competition arc influenced ns much by the 
tempomment of the candidates as by their acquirements. Com* 
prehensive intellect and solid attainments will be vain, if unaided 
by the power of rapidly bringing tlicm into action ; while* on the 
other hand, ncr\’ous excitement will often frustrate the success of 
even the most brilliant powers. The inefficiency of competition 
is shewn in this, that at the utmost it can only secure the best 
among those who enter the field, none of whom may attain any 
high standard of qualification; and as the degree of learning 
requisite for success depends on accident—os it will vary from year 
to year according to the general proficiency of the candidates, a 
youth who would pass with comparative credit in one year would 
be rejected in another. The pretended test of competitioii is 
therefore no test at all. 
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conij>arative condition of tlie Coinpaiiv’.s territories 
and those of native jirinces, a.s evidence of the good 
government of tlie former. He testified, from per- 
sonal knowledge, to the feeling entertained bv the 
Indian government towards natives; and said, that 
if ho were to point out a fault in this respect, it was 
that the leaning was towards tlie natives rather than 
towards Europeans. Mr. Fergusson defended the 
exercise of the j)atronagc of the Comj>any, as having 
been perfoi'nie<l with a degree of good faith, lionour, 
and integrity, never surpassed; and concluded with 
pointing out the difli<-ulties of improving the state 
of the law in India. The di.scussion, if discussion it 
niiglit be called, was cold, meagre, and purposeless. 
The resolutions wore, of course, carried. 

On the 17th of June they were carried up to the 
Lords, where some conversation took place on the 
propriety of laying before the House additional in¬ 
formation. On the 28th, Mr. Gnmt, ill the Commons, 
jiresented a bill, founded on tlie ministerial plan of 
compromise with the East-India Company, which 
wa.s read a first time. 

The great outlines of the bargain between the 
government and the Company were now settled; 
but there remained many points connected with the 
administration of the government of India to be 
arranged. The most important of these were, the 
proposed separation of the north-western provinces 
from the Bengal presidency, for the purpose of 

forming a separate government; the determination 

von. V. V 
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— and the constitution and functions of the subordi¬ 
nate governments. Tlie ministerial bill was framed 
to give cHect to tlic fii'st-nientioned object. It en- 
<lowed tlie governor-general in couneil witli tlie 
sole power of legislation, and deprived the subordi¬ 
nate governments of tlie power of creating any new 
office, or granting any salary, gratuity, or allowance, 
without the previous sanction of the chief govern¬ 
ment. The governor-general only was to have the 
assistance of a council. The administration of the 
aflairs of each presidency was to be vested in a go¬ 
vernor alone, unless the Court of Directors, with the 
aj)probation of the Board of Commissioners, should, 

in any ])aiticular case, detonnino to the contrarv. 

% 

The council of the governor-general Avas to be 
increased by the addition of two members. During 
the progress of the bill through jiarliament, the num¬ 
ber of additional councillors was reduced to one. The 
now councillor was not to bo chosen from the servants 
of the Company, and his a)>pointment by the Court 
of Directors was to be subject to the approbation of 
the Crown.* While all legislative power was con- 

* I'rom nothing that appeared in tlie clause relating to this 
appointment could any conjecture be formed of thcrcason^^ for it, 
of the ground of the limitation that the new councillor should bo 
appointed from amongst persons who should •• not be servonU 
of the Company, or of his being destined to any particular class 
of duties. In its passage through parliament the clause was 
amended by adding a provision, that the councUlor thus appointed 
should not be entitled to sit or vote in council, except at meetings 
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centrated in the chief government, its extent was chap. 
greatly increased by otlier jirovisions. The go- 
vernor-goneral in council was empowered to legis¬ 
late for all persons, whether British or native, and 
for all courts of justice, not excepting those esta¬ 
blished by royal charter.* The formation of a 
uniform code of laws for India was contemplated, 
and with a view to this end a law commission was 
to bo organized and paid. 

On the 5th of July, in the House of Lords, the a.d. isaa. 
Marfpiis of Lansdowne moved the concurrence of 
their lordshij)s in the resolutions sent up from the 
Commons. In introducing this motion, the noble 
marquis fii-st addressed him.self to the China trade. 

He affirmed, that the trade of the Company was a 
losing trade—but this the figures wliich he adduced 
did not establish; they only shewed that the profits 
of the trade had undergone some diminution. In 
answer to the position, that the character of the 
government of China is inconsistent with the ad¬ 
mission of individual enterprise and ])rivate specu¬ 
lation, he asserted that the Chinese government, 
desjtotic as it is, could not oppose itself to the 

for making laws and rcgularione. From this proviso, as well as 

from the fact that barristers only have hitherto been selected 

fw the newly-created appointment, the peculiar duties of the new 
office may be inferred. 

Under this authority, the governor* ^ocral io council has 
exercised the power of repealing and varying acts of the British 
par ament, nic act which was founded on the bill under notice 
IS specially exempted, as are also the Mutiny Acts, any act to he 
thereafter passed relating to India or the East-lndia Company, 
and some other parts of British law. 

Y 2 
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wishes, the feelings, and the interests of the Chinese 
l)eo])le. He illustrated this by referring to the 
ojiium trade from India to China—a reference from 
which he would certainly have abstained had he 
spoken a few years later. To the mode in which 
the Company had exercised tlio administration of 
the government of India, his lordship did justice. 
After a variety of financial details he adverted to 
the intention to render natives of India universally 
admissible to office; to the state of the law in 
India, and the necessity of compiling a code; and 
to the more free admission of Europeans to India— 
on all wliich points he, of course, justified the course 
proposed to be taken in the ministerial measure. 

Lord Kllenborough, who followed, after speaking 
to the financial part of the question, admitted that 
some comi>romise, similar to that submitted to the 
House, would have taken place under the adminis¬ 
tration with which he was connected; but, he said, it 
was not intended to restrain the Company from 
trading. He expressed an apprehension that the 
character of the constituent body, the jiroprietors of 
India stock, would be deteriorated by the contem¬ 
plated changes, and contrasted the position of the 
Company with respect to India before and after those 
changes. “ Hitherto,” said his lordship, “ they have 
derived their diAudends from the profits of commerce. 
Those profits have relieved the revenues of India. 
Then they appeared as beneficent conquerors, de¬ 
riving no other advantage from their conquest than 
what a generous .system of commercial intercourse 
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with the conquered realized : what will be their con- chap. 
ditiou now? They will appear in the very undigni- 
fied and not very popular character of mort^gees in 
possession, all their profits being derived from sums 
drawn from the Indian people.” Other parts of the 
ministerial j)lan his lordship considered still more 
injurious. His hostility was especially directed 
against the proposal that Indian governors should be 
relieved from the restraint of councils, and that the 
supreme government should legislate for all India. 

In reference to the former he said, “ When first a 
man comes to be acquainted with the workings of 
the Indian government, I admit that his first im¬ 
pression is, that it would be convenient that the 
governors should not be embarrassed by councillors. 

There is hardly a circumstance which would not at 
first sight induce him to ])ronouncc that opinion. 

There is delay, embarrassment, and annoyance, in 
having a proposition discussed in council, in writing 
minutes, and going through all those operations in a 
small room which are gone through by the ministers 
here in the two Houses of Parliament. It is, my 
Lords, in truth, very inconvenient, but it makes the 
government of India a government of record ; it 
makes the government here a judge of the pro¬ 
priety of those acts done in India—but more than 
that, it controls the passions of the governor—it 
requires from him reflection as a preliminary to 
action it leads to that constant record of proceed¬ 
ings which again establishes a certain, an ultimate, 
and not distant responsibility; it is a true security 
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agftiust the abuse of absolute power. In taking 
tlie councils from the governors of India, you take 
from the people the best security for good govern¬ 
ment. I care not what theorists may advance—you 
may talk to ‘ persons acquainted with the philosophy 
of man and of government,’ as one of the witnesses 
before tlie House of Commons exi>resscs himself i 
but you know not man, nor the nature of man, if 
you suppose that absolute power can be exercised 
beneficially for a jieople without placing that abso¬ 
lute power under responsibility, ami requiring from 
it reflection before it acts. Hut you propose in this 
case to take away this responsibility and this neces¬ 
sity for reflection; nay, more than this—for what are 
the future powers of this governor to be? Will any 
respectable man take the office ? He is to be deprived 
of the power of legislation !—of the power of ex¬ 
pending a single sliilling! And yet to this man, 
so degraded by your jealousy, you leave the whole 
executive power of the government, without that 
control with which the prudence and wisdom of 
fonner parliaments have surrounded it.” In refe¬ 
rence to the proj)osal to |)lace with the governor- 
general in council the sole power of legislation for 
India, his lordship asked, “ Can they legislate for 
distant places as well ns if they were on the spot ? 
Is it possible for them to legislate for the whole of 
India, fixed a.s they will bo at Calcutta, so satisfac¬ 
torily as a council being in the country where the 
laws are to bo applied ? It is evident they caimot. 
Legislation will be much better performed, as it 
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has been, by a local than by a distant government.” 
To profess to open all offices to natives Lord 
Ellenborough regarded as “ a mockery.” “ The 
very existence of our government in India,” said 
he, “ depends upon the exclusion of the natives 
from military and political power in that countrj’. 
They should be eligible to hold every office which 
could be held by them with safety to the State; but 
we are there in a position not of our own seeking, 
a position from which we cannot recede without 
j)roducing bloodshed from one end of India to the 
otiicr. We won our empire by the sword, and by 
the sword we must preserve it. It is the condition 
of our existence there; but consistently with that 
condition let us do every thing to benefit the people 
and for them, although, at present, perliaps it is 
not possible to do much by the people. I confess, 
when I look at all the great achievements of our 
predecessors in that country—when I look at all 
they have done both in war and in peace—when I 
look at the glory which first da^^’ned uj)on our open¬ 
ing career, and at the real benefits which successive 
great men and wise statesmen have conferred upon 
the natives of that great empire—I do contemplate 
with dismay this crude, undigested mass of ignorant 
theories, formed by persons who know nothing of 
India, and who will know nothing of India; who 
imagine that men possessing all the passions and all 
the prejudices which we ourselves possess, can be 
governed as if they were cyphers; and who place at 
the head of an absolute government, contrary to all 
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— fonner governments, men po.'^sessing great and un¬ 
limited powers, but from wiiom reflection before 
action will not be hereafter required, and who will 
be j)laced in a position from which all real, ultimate 
re.sponsibility will be taken away, because the re¬ 
cords of their actions and the reasons for them will 
be altogether lost.” 

The Earl of Ilipon defended the ministerial bill, 
ami, in answer to Lord Ellenborougb’.s remarks 
u[K)n tlie intemled abolition of councils, said this 
part of the subject had been misapprehended. 

The Duke of Wellington sj)oke with mucli feel¬ 
ing and felicity of expression. He said : “ Having 
been so long a servant of the East-India Company, 
whose interests you are discussing—having serveil 
for so many years of my life in India—having had 
such opportunities of personally watching the ope¬ 
rations of the government of that country, and hav¬ 
ing had reason to believe, botli from what I saw at 
that time and from wliat 1 have seen since, that the 
government of India was at that time one of the 
best and most purely administered goveniincnts that 
ever existed, and one which has provided most 
effectually for the happiness of the people over 
which it is ])laccd, it is impossible that I should be 
present when a question of this description is dis¬ 
cussed, without asking your lordships’ attention for 
a very short time, while I deliver my opinion upon 
the plan which his Majesty’s ministers have brought 
forward. I will not follow the noble marquis who 
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opened the debate into the consideration, whether a 
chartered company be the best calculated, or not, to 
carry on the government or the trade of an empire 
like India: tliat is not the question to which I 
wish now to apply myself. But whenever I hear of 
such discussions as this, I recal to my memory what 
I have seen in that country. I recal to my memory 
the history of that country for tlie last fifty or sixty 
years. I reineinber its days of misfortune and its 
days of glory, and call to mind the situation in 
wliich it now stands. I renieinber that the govern¬ 
ment have conducted the aHairs of—I will not pre- 
teml to say how many millions of people (they have 
been calculated at seventy, eighty, ninety, ami even 
a hundred millions), but certainly of an immense 
poj)ulation—a population returning an annual re¬ 
venue of twenty millions sterling; and that, not¬ 
withstanding all the wars in which the empire has 
been engaged, its debt at this moment amounts only 
to forty millions, being not more than two years’ 
revenue. I do not say that such a debt is desirable, 
but, at the same time, I do contend that it is a 
delusion on the people of this country, to toll them 
that it is a body unfit for government, and unfit for 
trade, which has administered the aff’airs of India 
with so much success for so many years, and which 
is at length to be put down (for I can use no other 
term) upon the ground that it is an institution 
calculated for the purposes neither of government 
nor trade. ’ His Grace then proceeded to condemn 
the ministerial armngements, as being framed with- 
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out regard to the situation of the Company, without 
regard to the relation in whicli its trade stood, not 
only with the East-Indies, and the finances and 
general interests of that country, but also with the 
interests of England, and of the metropolis in par¬ 
ticular. He alluded especially to the misery and 
ruin which would arise to those deriving tlieir sub¬ 
sistence from the commerce of the Company, de¬ 
clared his hostility to the proposed arrangements 
for the local governments, expressed his conviction 
that no influx of Euro])caii capital into India would 
take place, and concluded by urging the necessity of 
upholding the jiower and influence of the Company. 
‘‘ Depend upon it, my Lords,” said his Grace, “ that 
upon the basis of their authority rests the good 
government of India.” 

Some dispute took place as to the intentions of 
ministers with respect to the continuance of coun¬ 
cils at the subordinate i)rcsidcncies. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough liad assumed that they were to be abolished. 
The Marquis of Lansdowme, referring to the bill 
which had been prepared, affirmed that they wore 
to be retained. Lord EUenborough, in explanation, 
said that, unless the speech of the president of the 
Board of Commissioners bad been strangely misre¬ 
presented in the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, he 
had declared it to be the intention of government to 
dispense with the subordinate councils. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, in answer, said that, without consult¬ 
ing the president of the Board, he would take upon 
himself to state that the report of his speech must 
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be incorrect, as it had always been intenJed tliat tlie 
Court of Directors should have power to appoint 
members of council. 

This statement, however, must have been made 
under misinformation. The intentions of govern¬ 
ment were not left to be ascertained from a speech 
in the House of Commons, whether correctly re¬ 
ported or not. The point at issue had been the 
subject of correspondence between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Court of Directors, the court 
upholding the continuance of councils at the subor¬ 
dinate presidencies, the Board opposing it.* 

* Vide the following papers respecting the East-India Com¬ 
pany 8 Charter, 1833.—Summary of principal provisions of pro¬ 
posed bill, transmitted by Mr. Charles Grant, 24th of June, 
1833, p. 260—Letter of Mr. Grant, 27tli of June, p. 266—Let¬ 
ter from the Court of Directors to Mr. Grant. 2nd of July, p.310— 
Petition of East-Iodia Company to House of Commons, p. 404— 
Petition to the House of Ix>rds, p. 430—Mr. Tucker’s Dissent, 
p. 342—Mr. Jenkins’s Dissent, p. 358. Extracts from some of 
these papers wUl be found in the ApiKjndix to this volume. It Ls 
observable, also, that while the bill as passed by the House of 
Commons (27th of July, 1833) contained a clause (54) giving 
the Court of Directors power to appoint councils at the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies (witlj the approbation of the Board), another 
clause (56) declared that governors where no councils might be 
appointed should “ have all the rights, powers, duties, functions, 
and immunities whatooever, not in anywise repugnant to thU Act. 
which the governors of Fort St. George and Bombay, in their 
respective councils, now have within their respective presidencies.” 
Some modification was made before the biU passed into a law. 
but it WM formal rather than substantial. By section 56. Act 
3 & 4 Will, 4, cap, 85, the government of each of the four presi¬ 
dencies. Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay, and Agra, is to l)e 
administered by a governor and three councillors; but, by the 
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After a reply from the Mar(juis of Lansdowiie 
the resolutions were carried. 

On tlie Khh of July tlie bill was read a second 
time in the House of Commons. Mr. Buckin|»ham 
protested against the principle of the bill, and made 
a long speech in support of his views. Mr. Iluinc 
gave a qualified assent to the bill. Mr. Whitmore 
took objections to several jiarts of it. Mr. Macaulay 
defended botli its principle and details. Mr. Wynne 
gave a synopsis of Ids formerly expressed views. 
Mr. O’Coimcil made some remarks on the landed 
tenures of India. Mr. Todd found fault with some 
of the provisions of the bill, while Mr. Robert 
Wallace expressed his belief that it gave universal 
satisfaction. Mr. Ewart said India wanted skill 
more than capital, and glanced at the salt and opium 
inomipolies. Mr. Charles Grant replied. On the 
whole, the debate produced little to elucidate the 
questions agitated, or to aflbet their decision. 

On the 12th, after some preliminary discussion, 
the House wont into committee on the bill. Mr. 
Hume proposed that the tenure of the Company 
should be determinable at the expiration of ten 

succeeding clause (57) the court, with the opprobation of the 
Board, arc empowered to revoke and suspend the appointment of 
councillors in all or any of these presidencies, or to diminish the 
number of councillors. Agra has not yet become a separate 
presidency, the operation of the Act with respect to it having 
been suspended by a later one. The councils of Fort St. George 
and Bombay remain, but none has been appointed for Bengal. 
Tlie executive of that presidency is administered by the governor- 
general as governor, but witliout a council. 
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years. Mr. Lyall urged the inij)ossibility of su|>j)os- 
iiig that the Company would suspend their right of 
trading for the sake of having their charter renewed 
for .so short a term as ten years. Tlie amendment 
was lost. Some discussion took place on the ques¬ 
tion of relinquishing or abolishing councils in the 
subordinate presidencies; on the controlling power 
of the governor-general; on the establishment of a 
new subordinate government at Agra ; and other 
topics: in the course of which Mr. C. F. Russell 
recommended the removal of the seat of the suj)reme 
government from Caicntta to Bombay, a suggestion 

which was noticed with approbation by Sir Robert 
Inglis. 

The proceedings of the committee were resumed 
on the 15th. After much discussion on tlie legisla¬ 
tive powers proposed to be intrusted to the gover¬ 
nor-general in council, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson moved 
an amendment, excepting the local limits of the 
settlements of Fort William, Madras, and Bombay, 
from its operation, which was lost. On the ICth 
Mr. Fergusson moved another amendment, the 
effect of which wa.s to withdraw any discretionary 
power as to the existence of councils at Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and to make the continu¬ 
ance of councils imperative. The amendment was 
supported by Mr. Hume. Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Wynne, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Charles Marjori- 
banks, Colonel Evans, and Lord Ashley, and op¬ 
posed by Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Robert Grant, 
Mr. Charles Buffer, and Mr. Strutt. It was lost 
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- Harry Verney, appointing tlio govcnior-gcneral go¬ 
vernor of tlio whole province of Bengal, with two 
lieutenant-governors to carry on the duties of the 
administration, one residing at Agra and the other 
at Calcutta, was withdrawn. Mr. Duller proposed 
an amendment, excluding the governor-general from 
the governorship of any ]»articular jiresidency, which 
was snj)ported by Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hume, but 
A. D. mx lost on a division. On the 17th of July Mr. Hume 
moved that a clause declaring it unlaw’ful for persons 
to reside in certain parts of India without license 
should be omitted. The amendment was lost by a 
largo majority. A clause respecting slavery was 
added, on the motion of Mr. Charles Grant. A 
rather stormy discussion on the proposed establish¬ 
ment of two new bishoprics in India followed, and 
after two divisions, the motion that the chairman 
rejiort progress was agreed to without opposition. 

On the 19th the discussion of the subject wa.s 
resumed. Mr. O’Connell pleaded for a Catholic 
establishment in addition to a Protestant one. Mr. 
Grant took a conciliatory tone, and proposed that 
Catholic priests should be paid. Mr. Wynne ap¬ 
proved of this course. Mr. Shiel opposed the pay¬ 
ment of any religious teachers. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Lord Althorj>) said government 
were as willing to sanction other churches as the 
Church of England; and Mr. O’Connell declared 
himself satisfied. Sir Robert Inglis supported the 
establishment of the new' bishoprics; Mr. Hume 
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opposed it altogether. Mr. C. Boiler took the same 
course, while Major Cumn.ing Bruce, avowing hi,„- 
self to be a member of tbe Cburch of Scotland, en¬ 
treated the ministers to persevere in carrvi.m the 
clause, which he believed would give great latis- 
fMtion m tbe country. Mr. Fincb, Sir Matthew 
Wbite Ridley, Lord Morpetb, Sir .John Maxwell, 
and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson having spoken in favour 
of the clause, and Mr. O’D^vyer, Mr. Ruthven, Mr 
Halcombe, and Mr. (f. F. Young against it, a divi¬ 
sion took jilace, and the clause was carried. The 
various clauses relating to the allowances of the new 
bishops gave rise to some discu.ssion, a.s did also tbe 
provisions relating to the education of civil servants 
at Haileybury, and the mode of selecting them. On 
the latter point Mr. Wynne took the opportunity 
of re-publishi„g the opinions which be hail so often 

itmnTr- "ritemhips by 

ir nubT" T7 “■■i'omities 

and public schools. To the ministerial plan by 

rpror:!-^^^^ 

tl 0 rrm-^'™ appointments, and 

je requisite number selected for Haileybury from 

^ I-erfrI objee- 
. t lat It made the conduct of the boy, instead of 

movId*'by^M l»^o*"otion. An amendment 

y r. Hume, reducing the salary of the 
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'Scotland, which was opposed by Mr. 
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A. D. 1833 . The report being brought up on the 22nd of 
July, Mr. Wilbraliani {member for Cheshire) sub¬ 
mitted a motion in favour of abolishing the salt 
monopoly, which was seconded by Mr. Ewart (mem¬ 
ber for Liverpool). Mr. Buckingham and Mr. 
Hume supjiorted the views of those gentlemen. 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson craved time 
for the tennination of the monopoly.* The motion 
was not pressed to a division. Mr. C. Buller moved 
an amendment, reducing the period of attendance 
at the college at Haileybury, which was withdrawn; 
and Mr. Hume renewed his motion for a clause to 
admit of putting an end to the Company’s govern¬ 
ment after the expiration of ten years, which was 
lost. 


* Tlic concluding rcmnrks of Mr. Cutlar Fergusson were vciy 
importnnt, but they do not appear to have fixed the attention of 
the House. I will take this opportunity of expressing a hope, 
that while such active endeavours arc made to extend the manu* 
factures of England, wc should also do something for the manu* 
factures of India. At present our cottons and woollens arc im* 
ported into India on pa^nnent of a duty of two^ond^a-half per 
cent., while at the same time a duty of ten per cent, is charged 
upon the cottons of India. A few years ago in Dacca alone 
50.000 families obtained the means of subsistence by the cotton 
manufactures, but from the commercial policy this country has 
pursued with regard to India, not one^tenth of the number are 
now employed in this branch of industry. I trust that this sys¬ 
tem will be abandoned, and that articles produced by the natives 
of India will be admitted into England on payment of a small 
duty.** Some reduction of the duty on Indian goods has lately 
been efTected. 
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On tlie 2Gth of July a General Court of Proprie¬ 
tors -vvas held, and a petition to the House of Coni- 
mon.s a^inst the bill an-rced upon. The potitionei-s 
coniidaine.! of the want of any ,,revision for report- 
in<r to parliament cases where the Board of Control 

and the Court of Directoi-s might finally <liller,_of 

the increase given to the power of the governor- 
general, and the diminution of that of the subordi¬ 
nate governments,—of tlie institution of a fourth 
presidency for the north-westeni provinces,—of the 
proposal to withdraw councils from the government 
of Madras and Bombay,—of the increase of e.xjKmse 
winch would be occasioned by the creation of new 
offices, and of the retention of the college at 
Haileyhury. The petition was presented the same 
evening by Mr. Cutlar Fergnsson, who moved that 
the petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar of the 
House on the third reading of the bill. The motion 

w-n supported by Mr. 

Wilkes. Mr. Buckingham, and Sir Uichard Vivian- 

opposed by Mr. Ilobert Grant, Mr. Macaulay, and 

the Solicitor-general, and lost on a division by a 

hundred to thirty-three. It was objected, that the 

petitioners ought to have come sooner. To this 

Mr. Fergnsson answered, that they had not the 

opportunity; that the Court of Proprietors could 

Bee and that the Court of Direetois had delayed 
call.«g them together, in expectation of recoivhig 
communications from the president of the Board 
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of Commissioners, which, however, he lm<l not 
thouplit fit to jjivc.* 

This refusal of a liearing to the East-India Com¬ 
pany, who were about to bo deprived of jirivileges 
and power, the growtli of centuries, was followed by 
a desultory debate, each member selecting for his 
topic any jioint of Indian policy on which it suited 
him to expatiate. Mr. Huckingham declaimed 
against the limited right of settlement, and the 
church establishment; Mr. Wjmne gave utterance 
to his oft-repeated Avish to reduce the number of 


* Mr. Fergusson had occasion, of which he availed himself, of 
rebuking the proverbial impatience of the House \rith respect to 
Indian atTaire. While calling attention to the petition he was 
interrupted by noise, on which he said, '' I give the House full 
credit for the most perfect indifference to the statements of these 
petitioners, but I do think they arc hound to prcscn’c something 
like silence, instead of the incessant conversation and confusion 
which now prevails/’ And in his reply, after dwelling upon the 
deep interest which he felt in the bill, he said, Have the Com* 
pany, I ask, been heard upon this subject ? I deny it. If a 
member has ventured to open his mouth in their favour, he has 
scarcely been able to obtain a hearing/’ Sir Uohert Inglis on 
the same evening adverted to the subject* He said, “ I know 
how little interest is excited by India, how much less by China. 
Adam Smith, in his ‘ llieory of Moral Sentiment,’ has said that 
it would give a man of tolerable humanity more distress to be 
told that his own little finger was to be cut off to*moiTow mom* 
ing than to hear that the whole empire of China bad been swal* 
lowed up by an earthciuakc. In the one case he would perhaps 
lie awake, in the other he would only think that he would lose his 
tea.” Mr. Wynne, in reference to the bill then before the house, 
obsen’ed that he *'<lid not remember any bill occupying so much 
time, and on so important a subject, which had excited so little 
attention and created so little interest/’ 
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directoi-s; Mr. Poulett Thomson defciuled tlie bur¬ 
densome and unequal duties imposed in this country 
on India productions. Several other members si^e- 
culated on futurity; after which Mr. Grant made a 
siiort and verj' unnecessary reply, seeing tliat the 
fate of the bill was as certain as though it had be¬ 
come law. It was read a third time, when Mr. 
Wynne moved, by way of rider, a clause embodying 
one of his favourite views as to patronage, by setting 
asi.le a certain number of military ajq^ointments” 
to be bestowed on the sons of officers. The clause' 
was negatived without a division. Mr. Sliiel, wlio 
had previously contended that nofonn of Christianity 
should be supi)orted in India, then moved a clause 
for extending support to the Roman Catliolic church 
“andothers differing” from the established churches 
of England and Scotland; but, on a iiromise from 
Mr. Grant to add to a future clause a proWso, leav¬ 
ing the governor-general at liberty to grant sums of 
money to any sect or community of Christians, Mr. 
Shiel withdrew his clause. Sir Richard Vivian then 
proposed a clause, restraining the governor-general 
in council from making laws affecting the inha¬ 
bitants of the presidencies, without registration in 
the European courts. It was lost; when Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson moved the omission of the clause 
vesting the governments of the presidencies in a 
governor, irrespective of a council.* This motion 
was pressed to a division, and the retention of the 

* I'heae diacussioDB, both in committee and in the house, prove 
the accuracy of the remark made at page 330. 
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— little or no discussion, Mr. Grant proposed Ins pro¬ 
viso (promised to iSIr. Sliiel), allowing the governor- 
general in council, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, to grant money to societies of Christians 
not belonging to either of the established churches 
of Great Uritain. This was strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, who said he felt bound to 
the course he was adopting, by a sense of his duty 
as an elder of the Church of Scotland. Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Plunitrcc agreed in the 
objections of Mr. Johnstone; but, on a division, 
the proviso was adopted by a great majority. Mr. 
Wynne moved an amendment, the effect of which 
was to dis])ensc with the necessity of candidates 
for writerships passing through Ilalleybur}’. Mr. 
Lyall took occasion to avow his conviction, that 
the four-fold plan of nomination cotild never be 
brought into effect.* Several members attacked 
the college: its solitary defender was Mr. Robert 
Grant, but the amendment was lost. The bill then 
A.D. 1033 . passed the Commons. On the 29th of July it was 
read a first time in the Lords; and again on tho 
2nd of August si4d sUentio. 

A general court of Proprietors of the East-India 
Company had been held on the Slst of July, when 
a petition to the House of Lords, similar to that 
presented to the Commons, was agreed upon. This 
petition was presented on the 2nd of August by the 

* The result has shewo this belief to have been well founded. 
By the 1 Viet. c. 70, the operation of the plan was suspended. 
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Lari of Sliaftcsbur}-, who jirojtosed to move tliat 
the j)etitioners be heard by counsel, if not contniry 
to the sense of the House ; but, as some jiccrs op¬ 
posed this proceeding, and none supported it, the 
noble earl took for granted that his intended motion 
was contrary to the sense of the House, and ab¬ 
stained from making it. The Marquis of Lans- 
do^nle then moved tlie committal of the bill 
without a single remark, alleging tliat, as Lord 
I'jlJenborough intended to move an amendment, 
he reserved liis oljservations to a future period 
of the debate. Lord Kllenborough thereupon 
claimed a right of rej)Iy, if he should deem it neces¬ 
sary, which the Marquis of Lansdowne instantly 
conceded. It was certainly a novel mode of ])ro- 
ceeding, to allot the opening and reply in a discussion 
on a ministerial bill to a member of the Opposition. 
Lord Ellcnborough, to whose care a bill, brought in 
by his opponents, was thus suddenly surrendered, 
then moved, “ that it be an instruction to the com¬ 
mittee to omit all such clauses in the bill as re¬ 
late to alterations in the constitution and powers 
of the governments of the several i)residencies of 
India. The Marquis of Lansdowne made some 
observations in defence of the ministerial measure. 
The Duke of Wellington followed, arguing against 
the total discontinuance of trade by the Company, 
and pointing out some difficulties in the jirojtosed 
constitution of the governments of India.* Lord 

* With regard to the govcriior^gcuerul, the duke observed, 
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Ellcnboroup^b’s amcndnuTit was lost, and the Ilonse 
then went into coniniittcc on the hill* Various 
clauses were dispatched with jrreat I'opidity- On 
the 7th of Aupfiist the remaining clauses of the bill 
were proceeileil through with ecjual celerity. Those 
relating to the government of the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies were omitted on the motion of the Marejuis 
of Lansdowne, and others substituted enacting that 
each ])rcsidoney should have a governor and council, 
but subjecting the appointment of a council to be 
revoked, suspended, or modified by the home autho¬ 
rities. On the 8t]i the amendments were reported, 
and on the 9th, after some discussion on the claims 
of various classes of creditors whose interests might 
be aflected, the report wa-s taken into consideration. 
Some amendments of a financial character were 
moved and Jiegatived; after which the Marquis of 
Lansdowne moved that the fifth member of the 
council of India, who ^Yas to be a person not in the 
service of the East-lndia Company, should bo ex¬ 
cluded from sitting or voting, except when making 
laws or rcgidations, which was agreed to; as was 
also a modification of the clause respecting slavery, 
submitted by the same nobleman. 

thfit *' he would not only have augmented duties to perform 
with the assistance of an augmented council, but also to attend to 
the business of Bengal without any council.’* The Marquis of 
Lansdowne immediately exclaimed. ** Not so; he will have the 
assistance of a council.” ’Phis, however, has not been verified 
in practice. The governor of Bengal, as already stated, has no 
council. 
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The fate of the bill and of the Company in con¬ 
nection with the government of India was now 
a])proaching to a crisis. A general court was sum¬ 
moned for the 13th of August by the chairman and 
deputy-chainnan, at the request of the i)resident of 
the Board of Commissioners. On the j>revious day a 
Court of Directors was held, when a motion was sub¬ 
mitted (it is presumed from the cliair), declining to 
recommend the acceptance of the bill by the pro¬ 
prietors, and referring tlic question altogotlior to 
the discretion of that body. An amendment was 
moved, which, while lamenting the cessation of the 
Company’s trade,—disapproving of the increased 
power of the Board,—regretting the refusal of par¬ 
liament to provide a rule of publicity,—and avow- 
ing apprehension tis to the eftects of the intended 
clianges of the finances of India,—yet, in the con¬ 
viction that the jjowers of the Board would be ex¬ 
ercised so a-s not to interfere with the indejiendence 
of the Company as a body acting intennediately 
between the king’s government and the govern¬ 
ment of India, which independence all parties liad 
admitted it to be of vital iinj)ortancc to maintain,— 
and in the belief that parliament would interfere for 
the relief of financial difficulties, if any should arise 
in consequence of the changes, agreed to recom¬ 
mend to the proprietors to consent to place their 
trade in abeyance, in order to undertake the exercise 
of the government of India for twenty years, under 
the conditions and arrangements of the bill. The 
amendment was carried, and the chainnaii and 
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tle|mty (Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Wl^rani) imme¬ 
diately delivered in a dissent.* 

* The following is the paper referred to in the text 

" Differing from the majority of the Court of Directors who 
have this day pjissed a resolution rccoraracnding the proprietors 
to place their charter in abeyance, we record our dissent from that 
proceeding, and shall briefly state our re;isons for doing so. 

** It is im]H)ssiblc for us to contemplate the annihilation of the 
basis upon which the East-India Company was originally incur* 
jH)rated, witliout reflecting that Great Britain owes to their ex¬ 
ertions the valuable trade with India and China, as well as its 
mmntenance during two centuries, amidst great embormssment nt 
home, and the powerful opposition of European and native ene¬ 
mies abroad, and that in its prosecution tlic Company laid the 
foundation of the British empire in India. 

•* The extension of the Company’s territorial possessions be* 
came matter of great national interest, and led to political power, 
under parliamentary regulation, being engrafted upon their com¬ 
mercial character. 

'' 'i'he union of government and trade being thus considered 
the system best calculated to prcscrv'c the stability of our rule in 
India, and at the same time to secure the greatest benefits to that 
countr}* and to England. 

Tlic opinion of those statesmen who took the leading piirt in 
the proceedings of 1793 and 1813, proves that they were governed 
by the same principles in proposing the arrangements concluded, 
at each of tliosc ]>criods» between the public nnd the Company; 
and the fallowing extracts from the last report of the parlia¬ 
mentary committee, printed in August, 1832, appear to us to 
establish the fact that these joint functions have hitherto produced 
the most beneficial effects : 

•• • lliat the British sway has conferred very considerable bene¬ 
fits on India can hardly be doubted, since under our government 
the people enjoy advantages wliich all history shews they never 
possessed under their own princes—protection from external in- 
viision, and the security of life ond proi>ert}\’ (a) 

_Again, 

(«) Vide p. 19 of the Report of the Select Comiuittce on Uic 
Affairs of the East-India Company. 
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At tho general court on the 13tli various jiapers 
wore reatl—the minutes of the Court of Directors 

'■ Ag^n, 

Ihe finances of India hare derived advantage from tlicir 
existing connection with the commerce of the Company, 

* 1st. 1 hrough the direct applicntion of surjdus commcrciul 
profit; 

" 2nd. By the rates of exchange at which the territorial ad¬ 
vances from commerce in England have been repmcl to commerce 
in India; 

3rd. In consequence, as is alleged, of tljc remittances from 
India annually required for the payment of those territorial charges 
defrayed in England liaving been made through the Company’s 
commerce.’ (a) 

“ With these admitted results, we consider that, although de- 
prived of their monopoly of the China tnide, but at tlic same 
time relieved from all the legal obligations by which tlieir tnuis- 
actions have hitherto been fettered, the Company might have con¬ 
tinued to trade with great advantage, especially as regards the 
question of remittance. 

’'It was, thercfoi'e, with much surprise that we first perused 
the Hints submitted by his Majesty's government, containing the 
proposition that the Company should hcncefortli abandon all com¬ 
mercial operations, and transfer to territory the whole of their 
assets at home and in India. 

Wc, ncvcrtiicless, felt it to bo our duty to give our best 
consideration to the proposed scheme. Wc did so with an 
anxious desire that the Company, who had already secured such 
great advantages to their country, should not disap]>oint even its 
further expectations, but consent to waive the exercise of the 
commercial rights which they possess in perpetuity, if the i»ro- 
prictors were fully secured in the regular receipt of their present 
dividend, and in the ultimate payment of their capital, and pro¬ 
vided that such a plan were devised as would enable the Com¬ 
pany ’ clficicntly to administer the government of India for n 
further term with credit to themselves and with advantage to that 
empire/ 

" It 
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licl<l the previous day; the dissent of the chairman 
and dejmty chaimian ; a letter from Mr. Tucker, 


‘‘ It is with these views that wc became parties to the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the proprietors at tlie ballot on the 3rd of May 
last, whieli fonned the basis of the proposed compromise. 

Two of the points contended for in that resolution were the 
extension of the guarantee fund to three millions, and the provi¬ 
sion for jiuldicity us n rule. 

“ To the first wc still consider the proprietors entitled, both 
in justice and in equity, from the proceeds of their commercial 
iisscts. 

'i1ic latter provision wc deem indis{>cu$ablc to the independ¬ 
ence of the Court of Directors. 

" Neither point luts been conceded, whilst other provisions have 
been introduced into the bill which render the scheme, in our 
judgment, still more objectionable. 

** Wc consider that, although some impart^iot modifications 
have been made in the bill introduced into parliament subse¬ 
quently to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 3nl of 
May, particularly as regards the retention of councils at the sub¬ 
ordinate presidencies, Uie mcaisurc as it stands involves an unne¬ 
cessary departure from the principles upon which the governments 
of those presidencies Imve hitherto been conducted, and by which 
they were made directly responsible to the authorities at home. 

This change, so far from preventing the recurrence of tlie 
delay, upon which mucii stress was laid in the late parliuxncntury 
inquiry, will, in point of fact, increase the evil, and instead of 
relieving the govemor-genend from a portion of those duties 
which arc now complained of as too multifarious, it will impose 
upon him additional labour and responsibility*. It will, moreover, 
admit of the existence at tlie same time of six distinct executive 
authorities, which may lead to much embarrassment. 

Wc think the provisions of the bill will create a considerable 
additional charge upon India, without conferring any adequate 
benefit, whilst that country will, by the same mensure, be de¬ 
prived of those resources, without which her financial means, 
as regards both income and remittance, will be put to great 
hazard. 
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Stating some objections to tlie bill, but rcconuncml- 
ing that, with all its defects, it should be accepted ;* 

*• Upon the point of remittance, we are at a loss to ima^ne how 
tlie siUDC is to be effected to the requisite extent; and, if effected, 
\vc fear it nnoU be at a very unfavourable rate of exchange, and, 
consequently, at a great loss to the Indian finances. 

** Wc arc likewise of opinion that the bill leaves the assets 
transferred to territory to be applied and disposed of in a manner 
which wc much fear will occasion not only a serious deterioration 
of property, but great disappointment and distruj^t; and, histly, 
Wc consider tliat the Court of Directors, instead of being 
))Iaced by the pre?^cnt bill in the position in which idoiie they can 
independently, and, consequently, advunUigcousIy, discliurgc their 
duties, will be converted into little else than a mere instrument 
for the purpose of giving effect to tlie acts of tlie controlling 
Board, and it would consequently have been fur better that his 
Majesty's government should have openly and avowedly assumed 
the direct administration of India, than have attempted to main* 
tain an intermediate body, in deference to those constitutional 
principles wliich led to its original formation under parliamentary 
regulation, but deprived of its authority and rendered iucfiicicnt 
by tbe present measure, and which will become, in our opinion, u 
mere useless charge upon the revenues of India. 

In thus stating our sentiments, wc discharge a painful, but 
at the same time what wc feel to be an imperative duty, and with 
this feeling we cannot consent to incur the responsibility of recoin* 
mending to our constituents to confirm the compromise, by con¬ 
senting to place tlicir chartered rights in abeyance under tlic 
provisions of the present bill/* 

On the passing of the bill Mr. Majjoribanks and Mr. Wigram 
retired from the Chairs. 

* Mr, ^fucker's recommendation was grounded on an appre¬ 
hension of the consequences that might follow a rejection of the 
ministerial proposal, which be thus enumerated 

“ let- By rejecting the plan, our stock, which at present bears 
H value approaching to fifteen millions sterling, would jirobably 
fall back to twelve millions, and it is not difficult to foresee tliat 
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a paper signed by Mr. Tliornhill, concurring with 
Mr. Tuckon both in his objections ainl recommend¬ 
ation, and a letter signed hy Mr. Astell and thirteen 
otlicr directors.* A motion was then made, similar 

jJl arrangements connected with Indin must be into n 

state of utter confusion. 

2n<l. We should be cx)) 0 ?cd to a dcstnictive competition in 
tbc course of conducting tlic t'ompany’s trade, and the eager ad- 
venturers who woul<l instantly rush into the tea trade would soon 
render it the source of loss to both parties. 

3rd. However unjustly, wc should probably be burthoned 
with the home bond debt, without having any means of relief 
against the king's govenunent. 

4th. That government might even interpose difficulties in 
the way of our obtaining reimbursement of the large sum which 
has been advanced from our commercial funds for territorial pur¬ 
poses. 

5th. A quo.stion might be raised as to our right to appro¬ 
priate heretofore any commercial profits to tlie augmentation of 
our commercial caplud. 

** 6th. J he kings ministers might demur to the] admission of 
our just claim to our lands and estates, our forts, factories, luid 
other buildings on tbc territory and islands of India; and although 
such a proceeding would be unjust in the extreme, wc must not 
conceal from ourselves, that such a contingency may occur, and 
that, if these and other arbitrary proceedings of the kind should 
be resorted to, tbc value of our commercial property must be 
materially aficctcd, and it might be found difficult to realize for 
the proprietors even their capital of twelve millions/’ 

* I he letter follows. The Directors who signed it were, 
W illiam Astell, Esq., William Stanley Clarke, Esq., George 
lloikcs, Esq., Henry Shank, Esq., Sir WiUiam Young, Bart., 
Kusscll Ellice, Esq., William Buttcrwortli Bayley, Esq., Richard 
Jenkins. Esq. (now Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B.), George Lyull, 
Esq., John Cotton, Esq., J. P. Muspratt, Esq,, Henry Alexander* 
Esq., John Mnsterman, Esq., and Colonel Lushington (now 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushington, O.C. B.) 

Wc feel called upon, in consequence of the dissent of the 
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in spirit to the ainondnient carried on the prccedinpf 
day in the Court of Directors, <lisapjiroving tlic 

Chairs, to state the general grounds which induced us to support 
the resolution ado])ted by tlic majority of this court yesterday. 

It is at all times matter of regret to us, when we find our¬ 
selves on any measure opposed to the opinion of the Chairs ; and 
that regret is much increased when the difference arises on a 
question of such moment as that which at present divides us. We 
feel it the more, because we think the Chairs have succeeded, since 
the opening of the present negotiation, in obtaining important 
modifications in the plan as originally ])ro]x)sed, as well as in the 
bill now before parliament. 

** We concur in many of the news entertained by the Chairs; 
ami were we to consult only our personal feelings, we might 
possibly arrive at the same conclusion ; but in deciding on a 
question involving such various interests, and encompassed on all 
sides with much difficulty, wc feel bound to pursue that course 
which, upon the whole, appears to us to be most conducive to the 
interest of the proprietors ixnd to the welfare of India. 

••We sincerely wish that the scheme proposed by his Majesty’s 
ministers had been based on established principles, the soundness 
of which had been proved by the result of long experience, rather 
than upon untried theories ; but we cannot forget that the basis 
of the present compromise was agreed to by the Company on the 
motion of the late Sir John hlalcolm, not hastily, but after seven 
days' discussion ; not by a show of hands, but by the ballot 
on the 3rd May last, and by a majority of 425 proprietors out 
of 477- (a) 

••On that occasion the Company adverted to the long and 
intimate connection which had existed between them and India, 
and declared • that, if parliament in its wisdom should consider, 
as his Majesty’s ministers have declared, that the advancement 
of the happiness and prosperity of our native subjects may be best 
promoted by the administration being continued in the hands of 
the Company, but divested of their commercial character, tlie 
Court of Directors having su^csted, as it was their duty to do, 

the 
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cliaufje, l)ut accej)tiiig the poveminent of India 
\in<ler tlie bill. An amendment was submitted, 

the difficulties and dangers, political as well as financial, which 
beset the dissolution of the connection between the territorial and 
tlie commercial branches of their affairs, will not shrink from the 
undertaking even at the sacrifices required, provided that powers 
he rcscn'cd to enable the Company efficiently to administer the 
government, and that their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise.' (») 

“ Power was also claimed to enable the Company to make suit- 
aide provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and for such 
of the commercial officers and servants of the Company as may be 
uffccte<l by the proposed arrangements. 

“Tlic resolution having been communicated to Mr. Grant, that 
gentleman, in his letter of *27th May, declared it to be the anxious 
wisli of his Mnjc8t)’*s government ' to accommodate themselves, 
as far ns it be practicable, to the views and feelings of the Cora- 
[>any,' (b) and pointed out the modifications which had been 
made. 

nic Court of Directors, on the 29th May, (c) acknowledged 
with much satisfaction the several modifications of the plan of 
government which that letter announced, and were persuaded that 
their constituents, equally with themselves, would appreciate tlie 
spirit of frankness and conciliation in which those modifications 
had been conceded. They expressed themselves satisfied with 
the manner in which the diridends were to be regularly paid, (d) 
but re-urged the fair claim of tlie proprietors to an increase of the 
guarantee fund, and likewise provision for n rule of publicity to 
parliament. 

Upon the reply from his Majesty*8 ministers of the 4th June, 
in which explanations were made as to tlie guarantee fund and 
the redemption of the annuities, and reasons assigned for with* 
holding concurrence in the establishment of a rule for publicity 

before 


(e) Printed Charter Papers, page 183. 

(6) Ibid, page 185. (c) Ibid, page 191. 

(rf) Ibid, page 193. 
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<leclinin^ to accept the bill, and coiulomninpf its pro¬ 
visions, as well on financial grounds as on that of 

before parliament, the Court of Directors came to a resolution, 

• that they were prepared to recommend, that if it should be the 
pleasure of parliament to limit the sum to be set apart to t^vo 
millions, the proprietors should defer thereto(a) and that the 
question of publicity should be left to the decision of parliament, 
the court confidently expecting that {larliament would view the 
importance of such a provision in the same light as the court. 

“The General Court of Proprietors, on the 10th June, con¬ 
curred in opinion with the court, and adopU'd their rccomincn- 
dation, (i) 

i he principles of the basis of the compromise were thus 
virtually ratified by the Company leaniig the two points, as to 
the increase of the ^lamntcc fund and tlie enacting a rule of 
publicity, to the pleasure of jiarliament. 

On the 25th of June Mr. Grant transmitted to the court n 
summary, containing the main provisions of the intended bill, 
and on the 29th a copy of the bill as it had been introduced into 
the House of Commons. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter at lengtii into a renew of its 
provisions. 

riie court s objections to the measure have been fully stated 
in their correspondence with his Majesty's gov'emment, and some 
of the principal points have been urged in the Company’s petition 
to the House of Commons, and subsequently to the House of 
Lords, and both houses have had before them the whole of tlie 
papers connected with the present negotiation. 

In the petition to the House of Lords, presented so late ns 
c 5th instant, it is declared, that ' Your petitioners arc seriously 
desirous that no obstacle should arise on their part to the arningc- 
ment which parliament in its wisdom shaU deem to be best calcu- 
ted to promote the welfare of India and the commercial pros- 
penty of the United Kingdom ; ’ but the court prayed to be heartl 
by counsel on the following points : 

“ For establishing a rule of publicity ; 

__ “ Against 
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(e) Printed Charter Papers, page 203. (6) Ibid, page 213. 
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placinjf despotic power in the hniids of the governor- 
"cncral over a hundred millions of Hritisli subjects 


Acfainst the establishment of a fourth presidency, instcacl of a 
licutcnant-^jovemor. at Af^ra; 

" A{?ain«t tijc abolition of councils at Madras and Bombay; 

*• Apainst the maintenance of Hailcybury College; and 

“ On the increase of expense likely to arise from extension 
of the ecclesiastical establishment* 

Both houses have declined to entertain the question of pub* 
licity, and both have resolved to maintain Haileyhuiy College and 
to increase the ecclesiastical establishment, ns well ns to authorize 
n government at Agra; hut, at the same time, concessions had 
been made in the im|K)rt and provisions regarding the councils, 
which arc to be maintained os at present, rcscr\*ing power to the 
Company to abolish them at a future period, should it be thought 
expedient. 

'' A very important alteration has likewise been made in the 
clause ns to slavery, and the declaration that it should cease 
throughout the Indian territory is omitted. 

** The question therefore was, whether the points which have 
not been conceded form sufficient grounds to induce ns to with* 
hold a recommendation to the general court, or whether, under 
all circumstances, we should not best discharge our duty to the 
proprietors and to India, by recommending the general court to 
confirm the compromise, and to place their chartered right of 
trade in abeyance under tlie provisions of the present bill. 

** It should be recollected that, immediately before the accept* 
ance of the charter of 1813, a committee of the whole court 
recorded it as their opinion, that the general powers of superin* 
tcndcncc and control of the Board were, even at that time, such 
tiint, if " exercised illiberally or vcxatiously, it would bo difficult 
for tlie Court of Directors to perform their functions.’ Much» 
therefore, must depend upon the spirit in which those powers ore 
in future administered. If, os was then ob8er\*ed, libcn^y, it may 
be practicable for the Court of Directors to carry on the trust 
reposed in Uicm satisfactorily; but if otherwise, then it is iropos* 
siblc to expect tlmt men of character and libcnil feelings will 
retain their scats in the direction. 
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over every autliority in India, not excepting liis 
Majesty’s courts of justice.” The ameiulment was 
lost.* A ballot having been demanded on the main 
question, it took place on the 16th, when the ori¬ 
ginal motion was carried by a considerable majority.f 
On tlie same evening the bill was read a third time 
in the House of Lords, the ^Marquis of Lansdowne 
)>ositiveIy refusing to enter into any discussion upon 
its merits. The formal motion that the bill do pass 
was postponed until the 19th, when it was made and 
carried without remark. The Lords’ ameinlments 
were concurred in by the Commons, and the bill 
received the Roval assent. 

lliG history of the East-India Company from its 
commencement has Ijeen e.xtraonlinary ; and the 
suspension of its commerce, the sole purpose for 

With this explanation of our sentiments, and with reference 
to the declaration of Mr. Grant. th.-it it is the intention of his 
Majesty s government that the Company, in their political capa¬ 
city. ' shall commence the exercise of their resumed functions in 
the utmost possible state of efficiency.’ (n) we have resolved to 
recommend to the proprietors to make a fair trial of the proposed 
cljartcr ; and should obstacles arise, or unforeseen causes prevent 
or impede the execution of it by the Company, after their best 
endeavours have been used for the purpose, the responsibility of 
the failure will not attach to them.*' 

♦ From the division, it would seem as though the apathy of the 
legislature had extended to the proprietors of East*India stock. 
A question, involving little short of the very existence of the 
Company, brought only forty-nine proprietors into court: of 
them, ten voted for the amendment (rejection of the bill), and 
thirty-nine against it (acceptance of the bill), 
t For acceptance, 173 ; rejection, 64. 
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which it was fonned, is not the least extraordinary 
part of that history. There was some plausibility 
in the principal objection taken to the continuance 
of the Company's trade with India, that the charac¬ 
ters of merchant and sovereign were incompatible; 
but that objection did not apply to its trade with 
China, the sacrifice of which was a tribute to igno¬ 
rant and interested clamour. The Company’s exclu¬ 
sive privileges were eminently useful in extend¬ 
ing and maintaining our commercial relations with 
a country with which it is diflicult to maintain 
intercourse at all, and those j)rivileges were so 
carefully guarded that they could not be abused. 
No impartial person, whatever his opinions on free¬ 
dom of trade, can read the evidence on the China 
trade given before the parliamentary committees, 
without feeling convinced that the Company’s ex¬ 
clusive rights ought to have been maintained, with 
such modifications as might have sutfice<i to place 
British subjects on an equality with foreigners. Go¬ 
vernment determined otherwise, and the reproach of 
having thus determined is not peculiar to the party 
which happened to be then in power ‘ Whig and Tory 
were alike ready to surrender the Chinn trade of the 
Company to those who clamoured for its destruction. 
The chief, If not the only, difference appears to have 
been, that the latter party would have allowed the 
Company to share in the trade (as in the case of 
opening the trade with India), while the former 
insisted on their abandoning trade altogether. No 
rights, however well established, no interests, how- 
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ever important, are safe, where statesmen, ahandon- 
ing their true position, are content to follow, instead 
of leading public opinion.* 

* Some of the " disturbing forces " which interfere nith the 

practical application of the doctrines of free trade are ably pointed 

out m the following passage from a dissent recorded by Mr. 

Tucker, during the negotiations of the Company with the govern- 
ment 

" I do not ask his Majesty’s ministers to abandon the doctrine 
of free trade as an abstract proposition; but I submit, that it 
cannot be received for practical puqKises. as a rule of commercial 
policy, without certain coiiditions and limitations. 

'■ I-irst. Jhe parties dealing together must act upon the prin- 

ciple of perfect reciprocity. This is not likely to be the case in 
Cmiui. 

" Second. There must be on both sides security for person 
and property. This is not tlic case in Japan, nor indeed in 
China, at all times. 

Third. There must not be a great inequality l>etween the 
quantity of labour brought into action in the course of producing 
the commodities interchanged, or tiic benefit will not be equal. 

1 ty years ago, labour was held to be the source of national 
^ "® have now a redundancy of manual labour, creating 

m m ual poverty and distress; and it is one great and most dif- 
cu t part of the business of legislation and government, to find 
the m^ns of employing labour innocently if not usefully, and to 
m e it app icable to the purpose of distributing the general pro¬ 
duce. If this distribution cannot be effected in such manner as 
to admit that labour can command food, the people will take by 
violence tliat which is necessary to their subsUtence. 

“ Fourth. There is something in distance, or the remoteness of 
countries trading together, which may produce some disturbance 
in applying tlie doctrine of free trade. 

" In a very few days we Icam the variations in the principal 
commercial markets of the Continent, and the supply may be ad- 
justed to the demand wiUi a great degree of accuracy, so as to 
prevent any material loss from the violent fluctuation of prices; 
but SIX montlis, or twelve months, may elapse before we obtain 
certain information of what is passing in China, and different 
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Tlie China trade of the Company was a positive 
benefit to India, that country bein^r relieved there- 
l)y to tlie extent of the surplus profits of the trade. 
It was determined that India should no longer 
enjoy this benefit, but that the profit (or the loss, 
as the case miglit be) should be allotted to England. 
It is remarkable that the interests of India should 

mcrchanti*, proceeding in ignorance and without concert, may 
engage in the most hazardous speculations. 

'lliis happened to the inconsiderate adventurers who first 
embarked in the trade to Buenos Ayres, although the distance 
WAS comparatively small! 

This happened to the free-traders who have prosecuted the 
commerce witli India since 1813; and to an extent which has 
>prcad ruin throughout the Indian community, as well os in some 
of the manufacturing districts of this country ! 

** An attempt was made by us to open a trade with Japan wliilc 
we held possession of Jara, and it ended in total disappointment, 
entailing upon the government a heavy loss. Tins was not to he 
referred to distantf alone, but to the jealous feeling of an arbi* 
tniry government. And docs not the government of China act in 
that arbitraiy, capricious, and unsteady manner, which is calcu* 
latcd to create uncertainty in the management of commercial 
operations ? 'Flic trade in that country exists only by sufferance 
from day to day. 

I contcud, that sufficient allowance is not made for the dis- 
advantage of distance and uncertainty in applying the doctrine of 
free trade to China. It was the risk and uncertainty attending 
long voyages, and the ncccssit}* for a large capital, which first led 
to the incorporation of our ow'd and other public companies. 
Exclusive privileges were necessary for their encouragement; but 
with these privileges tlicy were enabled to supply remote markets, 
whose wants they could gcncmlly estimate with a great degree of 
certainty, and supply with regularity and without extraordinary 
risk; but individuals, who run a race of competition, cannot 
guard themselves against the imprudence of each other.**—Dissent, 
hy H. St. George Tucker, Esq., llth June, 1833: Papers, pp. 
219 , 220 . 
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be invariably sacrificed whenever they are the sub¬ 
ject of British legislation. India has sustained 
pecuniary loss by the withdrawal of the China trade 
fiom the Company. The Company sustained some 
diminution of influence, and various classes of their 
servants were deprived of employment, which they 
had calculated would continue as long as they were 
able to follow it. Amidst this mass of loss and in¬ 
convenience, who has gained? It is very doubtful 
whether either the successors of the Comjiany in 
the China traile, or their customers, the j)urcluiser> 
and consumers of tea, can give a satisfactory an¬ 
swer to the question.* 

• The cfloct of similar changes is frequently unmitigated evil. 
The following remarks on the effects of violent pecuniary reforms 
are not inapplicable to them, juid in certsiin quarters they may 
ha%'e the greater weight, as bearing the authority of an advocate 
of ultra liberal principles in politics and trade, Jeremy Beiithain :_ 

" Sball it be said, tl>at the immediate abolition of places is u 
gam to the public? This is a sophism. The sum in question 
would no doubt be a gain if it came from any other source, if it 
were rcchangcd by commerce or in any other just way; but it is 
no gain to the public, when it is wrung from individuals who 
form a part of that very public. Would a family be the richer, 
because a father took from one of his children hU portion in 
order to increase the fortunes of the others ? 'Xlic profit of an 
abolished place is divided among the whole public, but the loss 
presses on on individual; the gain is not perceptible, but tlic loss 
causes destruction. If we abolish all useless places and make no 
compensation to the holders, what is the consequcDcc ? The 
streets arc crowded with the despoiled citizens, exhibiting murks 
of indigence, while we scarcely see an individual whose condition 
the change has benefited. The groans of sorrow, and the cries 
of despair, resound from every quarter, while the l)cncfit, being so 
minutely divided, is liardly perceived. If joy is possessed, it arises 
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The question, whetlier the Comj)any ought to 
have accepted the government of India on the con- 


not from the sense of good effected, but is a malignant satisfac* 
tion occasioned bv surrounding misery. 

W bat is dune in order to deceive the people on the occasion 
of these acts of flagrant injustice ? llccoursc is had to pompous 
maxims, which have a mixture of truth and falsehood, and give to 
a question which is extremely simple in itself an air of profundity 
and mystery. ITic interest of individuals, say the advocates for 
this inhuman reformation, ought to yield to that of the public; 
but is not one indindual as much a part of the public as another ? 
\Vhat is this public interest ? is it not made up of the mass of 
private interests? All these privute interests ought to be con¬ 
sidered, instead of regarding, as these unfeeling reformers do, a 
|)art of these ns the whole, and another part of them as nothing. 
The interest of e.ach individual is sacred, and not to be touched, 
or the interest of no one is thus to be regarded. Individual in- 

tercsts arc the sole real interests. Have a care of individuals_ 

do not disturb them, nor suffer their rights on any account to be 
invaded, and you will have done enough for the pubUc. On a mul- 
titude of occasions, men who have suffered by the operation of 
certain laws have not dared to assert what their rights were, or 
have been refused a hearing, on account of this false and per- 
nicious construction of the maxim, that private good ought to 
yield to public good. 1 rcat it as a question of generosity, whom 
does it become to exercise it ? All towards one. or one towards 
all ? X\ ho is the more selfish—he who desires to keep whot he 
has, or he who would seize by force what another possesses ? An 
evil felt, and a benefit not felt—-behold the result of tliosc boosted 


operations, which sacrifice individuals to the public,” 

These remarks arc obviously applicable to corporations, as well 
as to individuals. It may seem extraordinary that when the pri- 
vilcgcs of tlic Eoat-India Company were attacked, the occurrence 
should not have called forth Uic sympathy and support of other 
corporate bodies. It failed, however, of producing this effect, and 
some of those who eiUicr stood by in sUcnce or were active in the 
attack, have since found that the East-India Company was not 
the only victim called for. The hand of innovation has been at 
work elsewhere, and even with more sweeping effect. 
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dition of relinquishing the China trade, though more 
open to difference of opinion, perhaps generally 
be determined in the affirmatiTe. By the vigorous 
stand which the Court of Directors had made on 
behalf of the pecuniary rights of their constituents, 
and by the overwhelming evidence which they had 
submitted in favour of those rights, the Company 
were enabled to obtain terms which, though falling 
short of the claims of justice, were far better than 
might have been expected from the tone and 
language of the minister. Had the Company re¬ 
jected the bargain, there can be little doubt that 
every possible effort would have been made to cut 
dowm their claims to the smallest amount, and that 
every artifice which the ingenuity of sjjecial plead¬ 
ing could supply would have been employed to 
throw on them burdens which they had no right to 
bear. From the constant reproduction of oft-refuted 
fallacies in the course of the negotiation, nothing 
else could have been looked for. These dangers 
were escaped by compromise; and there is reason 
to believe that this course was, on the whole, the 
best. The preservation of the right of carrying on 
the China trade in common with others was worth¬ 
less. The profits had been declining, and it was 
obvious that they would decline more rapidly when 
the trade should be laid open to rash and inordinate 
speculation. 

Next to the abolition of the Company’s right of 
exclusive trade with China, the most objectionable 
parts of the new measure appear to be the refusal of 
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CH AP. the rule of publicity, and the transfer of so large a 

— portion of the power formerly enjoyed by the subor¬ 

dinate governments to that of the governor-general. 
As to the first, it is certain that both individuals and 
bodies of men may conscientiously differ, and that 
their differences may be irreconcilable ; but in such 
cases no ground for concealment seems to exist. 
Neither party need feel shame in avowing opinions 
which are the result of honest conviction. With 
regard to the second, it cannot but excite surprise 
that it should have been deemed either necessary or 
prudent to concentrate nearly all power in the chief 
government. The motives to this transfer were 
never adequately explained.* 

Of the other changes of the Act of 1833 little 
need be said. Some of those proposed have not 

* Mr. Jenkins (now Sir llichanl Jenkins) lias concisely and 
forcibly laid dowTi the true policy on this question, in a dissent, 
dated 5th July, 1833. He says :— 

" In matters of war and politics it is essential, in my opinion, 
that all local authority should be concentrated in the hands of the 
supreme government. I confess I am not aware of any great 
evils that have arisen from any want of control in the supreme 
over the subordinate governments in these or other respects; and 
if any hnv’c arisen, the exu/iny /air(a) docs not seem to have been 
in fault, os it confers upon the govcmor^gcncml in council omplc 
authority for interference in every conccirablc cose. The policy 
hitherto pursued, however, has been, to have one controlling pou'er 
for emergencies, but separate authorities for ortiinarg ctrruHi- 
slances; and being satisfied that this is the true system of admi¬ 
nistration for a country of such vast extent, nnd so distant from 
the paramount state as India is, I should be sorry to sec it mate¬ 
rially infringed.” 


(«i) 33 Geo. 3. cap. 52. sec. 40, 41, 44, G4. 
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been carried into eiFect. The subordinate presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay have not been de¬ 
prived of their councils, and the erection of the 
new jiresidency of Agra has been suspende<l by the 
same authority which decreed its creation.* The 
legislative councillor and law commission have 
entered on their labours, but they have not yet 
made much advance towards the great work which 
appears to have been meditated, of compiling one 
compreliensive code of law for the whole of British 
India. Difficulties indeed exist before w’hich Jus¬ 
tinian might have relinquished the task in despair. 

But althougli deprived of some advantages which 
they had jireviously enjoyed under the Company’s 
rule, the people of India have reason to rejoice that 
the Company is still preserved as an instrument for 
the government of their country. That j)ortion of 
the people of England who do not desire to see the 
combatants for political power every thing and the 
rest of the people nothing, have equal reason to be 
satisfied with this result.f That the Company agreed 
to accept the important trust, under conditions to 
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* As mentioned in note on page 331. 

+ riie Court of Directors usually contains members of vario\is 
shades of political opinion, and some having no strong political 
predilections at oil. The patronage, therefore, is not distributed 
in one political channel, as it would be if transferred to the 
government, where the fnends of the ruling party would enjoy a 
monopoly of it, and where (a consideration once thought important) 
it would generally be bestowed as the purchase or the reward of 
political services. The charlatan plan for tendering appointraents 
to competition, and other fancies of the like nature, do not deserve 
a moment's discussion. 
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which strong objections were entertained, may be 
attributed to the recommendation of the majority 
of the directors, headed by some whose experi¬ 
ence, sound Judgment, and high character were 
eminently calculated to inspire confidence in their 
views, and give weight to their advice. Happily 
this advice was successful, and India has yet to 
boast of being incomparably the best governed of 
the dependent possessions of Great Britain. 
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Dissent hy //<«? Chairman (C. Marjonbaiiks, Esq.) and 
Depcty Chaihman (W. Wigram, Esq.)* 

We considorcd it to be our duty to submit the motion An r.vmx. 
uhich was negatived in a committee of the whole Court 
on Friday last, the 7th in.stant, because we desired to 
maintain to the full e.xtent what we conceive to be the 
views of the genei*al court by their resolution of the 3rd 
of May, in which resolution we entirely concurred. 

We consequently withheld our signatures from the 
report which submitted the resolution passed in the com¬ 
mittee for adoption by the court. 

The court having adopted it, we feel compelled to place 
uj)on the records of the Company our dissent, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons, viz. 

1st. Because, although we are prepared to admit 
that considerable modiheations have been made by his 
Majesty 8 ministers in the plan, as originally proposed, 
we still think, with reference to the general court’s pro¬ 
ceedings, that the proprietors, both injustice and equity, 
are entitled to have the sum of three instead of two mil¬ 
lions set apart as a guarantee fund for their capital 
stock, particularly when we consider the readiness with 
which the propositions of his Majesty’s ministers have 
been met by the Company consenting to place in abey- 

• See page 314. 
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AiTEVDi*. ancc their valuable rights as a corporation, thereby with¬ 
drawing from competition with the British merchant the 
large capital and established influence which they possess 
in their commercial character, both in England and in 
India, but more particularly as regards the trade with 
China. 

2ndly. Because we are of opinion that some legislative 
provision for giving publicity in certain cases of diflerence 
between the Board of Commissioners and the Court of 
Directors, is indispensable for maintaining the indepen¬ 
dence of the court, and consequently for the good govern¬ 
ment of India. For unless it is known that the two 
co-ordinate authorities act under a positive responsibility 
to parliament, the paramount authority may enforce their 
views and opinions, however contrary to good government 
or wholesome rule, without the possibility of the legisla¬ 
ture becoming acquainted with the facts, by the ministers 
refusing the production of the papers connected therewith 
to parliament. Nothing can more clearly substantiate 
the truth of this position than what has already taken 
place with reference to the papers now before the general 
court, and which have been printed at the instance of the 
proprietors. 

We allude to those relating to the pecuniary claims of 
British subjects on the native princes of India, and to 
the writ of mandamus on the affairs of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad. In the former is the case 
of the Lucknow bankers, which originated so far back as 
the year 1797. The claims of these parties have been 
pressed upon the Court of Directors on various occasions 
during the last twenty-two years. The court have in¬ 
variably declined giving any countenance or support 
whatever to these claims, and the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners have confirmed the views of the court. 

In April, 1832, after a lapse of ten years, the court 
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were called upon by the Indian minister to depart from 
tl>at course, and to frame a despatch according to tlie 
tenour prescribed by the board, which was “ to instruct 
“ the supreme government to press upon the serious at- 
“ tention of the King of Oude a claim which ought to 
“ have been discharged thirty years ago.” 

At the date of this communication from the board 
there were two cases before parliament involving claims 
of British subjects against native princes; the one on the 
Zemindar of Noozeed, and the other upon the Rajah of 
Travancorc. 


Tile court endeavoured to convey to the president ol 
the Hoard of Commissioners, and through that right 
honourable gentleman to the rest of his Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters, in a letter of the 9th May, 1832,* the conviction 
whicli they entertain of the pernicious tendency of the 
principle involved in all those proceedings. It would only 
weaken the force of that remonstrance to quote merely a 
part, and we therefore rest upon the whole as presenting 
irrefragable arguments in support of the court’s opinion” 
The president waived all discussion as to the merits of the 
claims of the Lucknow Bankers,f but expressed dissent in 
every respect from the view taken by the court, and the 
requisition that the court would prepare a despatch wa.s 
rciieated. The court not having prepared instructions to 
the Bengal government, the board, on the loth Decem¬ 
ber (seven months aRerwards) sent down a despatch with 
directions that the court should forw'ard the same 

The court still felt that the question as to the policy, 
as well as the nght of the British government to exert 
Its authonty with the Sovereign of Oude for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the claims in question, was long ago « accurately 


n J respecting pecuniary claims of 

Bntish subjects on native princes of India. &c. 

1 Page 45. letter from the president, dated the 14th May. 
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Ai-i-RNoix. considered, deliberately decided, and solemnly and finally 
closed;”* and they represented to the board the strontj 
apprehension which they entertained from establishing 
such a precedent, and concluded by expressing their full 
assurance, that the considerations urged by the court 
against the despatch sent down by the board would re¬ 
ceive careful and deliberate attention, and “judging by 
the conviction they have produced in themselves, they 
cannot but entertain the strong hope and expectation 
that they will make a similar impression on the minds of 
the commissioncrs.”+ 

Wc trust that the arguments of the court have not 
been urged without cflect, as the board have paused in 
enforcing their order of December; but what, we may 
ask, would have been the case, had there been a president 
of the Board of Commissioners determined, without 
awaiting such representation, or giving attention to it 
when made, to enforce the transmission of the despatch ? 

It is against such a possible exercise of power, and in 
the event of such power being exercised, that the facts 
shall reach parliament, that we contend for the rule of 
publicity. 

The case also of Messrs. William Palmer and Co, forms 
another instance in which the exercise of absolute power 
may compel the court, under the proposed scheme, to 
send out a despatch, although contrary, in their opinion, 
to every principle of justice, and which may be calcu¬ 
lated to lower the character of the British government 
throughout India, without the same coming before par¬ 
liament. 

The right of appeal which the court at present possess, 
affords the means, though not in our judgment suffi¬ 
ciently ample, to get the matter of a despatch, on which 
an extreme difference of opinion shall exist, before the 

• Page 53 of the printed papers. t P«ge 71 of ditto. 
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public; but this will cease under the new order ot 
things. 

Objections on tl,e score of political expediency may be 
urged against tbe proposition ; but ,ve think the provisions 
might be sufliciently guarded to prevent any ill ellects 
uhilst Its very existence tvould, in ourjudgment, tend n.orj 
to insure an abstinence from acts tvhicb would brii... the 
authorities within its operation, than any other nioLure 
wh eh can hedensed as a substitute; whilst promptness 
1 division would he promoted, justice would he readily 

afforded, and heavy law charges avoided. ^ 

It is not without feelings of sincere regret that we Hnd 
ourselves placed in opposition to the opinion of so lanm 
a majority of our colleagues; hut we think that i^e 
should not discharge our duty to the Company, to India 
or to he Bntish public, were we not thus 'to express oiw 
nvictioii as to the necessity of instituting means whereby 

utifee of the measures of that branch of the executive 

afllr71“ 7 “■<> 

affairs of India are administered. 

(Signed) c. M*iijoit.u.iNK8, 

1' a I ■- ,, 'V’lGKAM. 

Last-India House, the 10th Juno, 1833. 

Some of Uie cases quoted in the above paper have been 
already noticed m either the text or notes. The general 
easonmg contained in the letter which is referL to 
lieariug date 9tli May, 1832, entitles it to he subjoinei? 

n^lt i 7 “1 T ‘'‘-= -^'-idatioii of the’ 

point 111 dispute between the court and the hoard. 
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Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the President of the India Board. 

• Eftst^Indin House, the 9th Maj, 1832, 

The proceedings which are now pending in parlia¬ 
ment on tlie claims of Mr. Hodsjes on the Zemindar of 
Nozeed, and of Mr. Hutchinson on the Rajah of Travan- 
core, and the communications which the Court of Direc¬ 
tors have recently received from the board and from 
yourself, respecting the claims of Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. on some of the Nizam subjects, and those of the 
Lucknow bankers on the King of Oude, appear to the 
court to be of such a nature, as to make it their indis¬ 
pensable duty to endeavour to convey to you, and through 
you to the rest of his Majesty’s ministers, the conviction 
which the court entertain of the pernicious tendency of 
tlie principle involved in all those proceedings and com¬ 
munications. 

The pecuniary transactions of British subjects in India, 
Europeans and natives, with native slates or the subjects 
of those .states, in which the interference of the British 
government has occasionally been sought, arc of three 
kinds, viz. 

Claims on states whose territories have been subse¬ 
quently transferred to the Company. 

Claims on states in alliance with the Company; and 

Claims on the subjects of the British government or 
on those of its allies. 

With respect to the first class, the Company having 
become possessed of the territory, may in equity be ex¬ 
pected to discharge, out of the revenues of that territory, 
the just debts of its former possessor, provided the same 
be judicially proved, and that the creditors agree to such 
equitable terms of settlement as may be suited to the new 
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and advantageous position in which tlie transfer of the 
country has placed them in point of security. Such was 
the arrangement made with the creditors of the Carnatic 
and of Tanjore. A commission was constituted to in¬ 
vestigate the origin, justice, and amount of, and finally 
to adjudicate, the pecuniary claims in those countries. 
The first duty prescribed to the commissioners was to 
trace, m each case, the original principal sum advanced 
by, or due to, the claimant; and when that was satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained, the commissioners were authorized to 
add simple interest, at rates of four, five, and si.\ per cent, 
in tile case of the great body of creditors, a few only being 
allowed twelve per cent., and that for a very limited 
period, fhe result of this investigation, as respects the 
Carnatic creditors, has been, that of claims af^‘^reo‘atin'>' 
thirty millions sterling, little more than one-twelftli has 
been admitted : the remainder have been totally rejected. 
We call your special attention to this important and most 
instructive fact, as strikingly illustrative of the general 

character of the money transactions of individuals with 
native states. 

In proceeding to remark upon the second class of 
claims, VIS. those on states in alliance with the Com¬ 
pany, the court trust that they may be permitted to 
inquire whether, if the Carnatic had remained subject to 
the nabob, and if the pecuniary claims upon him to the 
amount of thirty millions sterling, investigated by the 
Carnatic commissioners, had been pressed, as they doubt¬ 
less would have been, upon the authorities in this country, 
you, Sir, would have proposed that the British govern¬ 
ment should interfere on behalf of such creditors; still 
less, that they should interfere without judicial inquiry, 
and call upon the nabob to satisfy their demands ? or 
whether his Majesty s ministers would have countenanced 
proceedings in parliament tending to such a result? 

2 D 2 
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Cases of alleged liardsliip, as stroJig as any now brought 
forward, would have been urged: bonds would then, as 
now, liavc been produced, and plausible appeals made to 
the justice of the governinent. Let it be supposed that, 
in the case which we have thus put, the Board of Com¬ 
missioners had resolved to coerce the nabob (as they now 
wish to do in analogous cases), and compel him to pay 
the whole amount claimed, what would have been the 
consequence? The result of the investigation of the 
Carnatic commissioners, shewing that nearly eleven- 
twelfths of the claims were bad, is the best answer to 
that inquiry. A small proportion of just debt would, in¬ 
deed, through our interference, have been recovered ; but 
at what a cost to our ally ] at what a sacrifice of charac¬ 
ter to ourselves ! How grossly would the power of the 
British government have been exercised to oppress its 
weaker neighbour, whom it was bound by treaty, and 
even in common justice, to protect! And how would the 
revenues of the Carnatic have been exhausted, to satisfy 
rlemands either altogether unfounded, or consisting chiefly 
of interests heaped upon interests! We well know that 
nothing could induce you to run the risk of such injus¬ 
tice; and we press the example upon you, to shew that 
we cannot interfere in any of these transactions without 
incurring a similar risk. The court do not forget that, pre¬ 
viously to the assumption of the Carnatic by the Company, 
parliament interfered so far as to direct an inquiry into the 
private debts of the Nabob of Arcot, with a view to their 
seltlenient; but wc are sure we need do no more than 
advert to the enactment, and the purpose to which it was 
applied. Recollecting the memorable proceedings upon 
that subject in the House of Commons, in February, 
1785, the court do not apprehend that such a precedent 
will be quoted in support of a system of interference in 
similar cases now. 
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Tho court have no hesitation in statinir their ck*cidcd 
conviction, that interference in these matters is unjusti¬ 
fiable; and they confidently appeal to you, whether it be 
not the practice, even of the British government, to de¬ 
cline interference with their European allies, on behalf 
of individuals %vho have voluntarily risked their money 
in foreign loans, and whose position as creditors has not 
been affected by any of the political measures of Great 
Britain. 

If such be the practice of the states of Europe, whose 
relative position towards each other places them more or 
less upon a footing of equality, and enables them to ex¬ 
ercise a discretion in admitting or rejecting claims, even 
after interference has been exercised, it surely cannot bo 
becoming in the British government, possessing as they 
do in India power absolutely predominant, to adopt a 
different practice, and to interfere with the weak and 
helpless native states on behalf of claimants who em¬ 
barked freely with their eyes open, and solely with a view 
to their own interests, in pecuniary speculations in which 
our government took no concern, and of which, in point 
of fact, it had no cognizance; merely because some of 
those speculations have turned out unfortunately for the 
adventurers. 

It is well known how easily the native governments, 
from their dependence and the painful feeling of inse¬ 
curity which haunts them, take the alarm, and with how 
much dread they regard every thing which has a tendency 
to bring them into a collision with our government, 
whose study, therefore, it has been to limit, as much as 
possible, the number of points of contact. So sudden 
and so great a departure from this line of policy as 
would be implied in the exercise of our interference in 
private matters, whether pecuniary or otherwise, would 
assuredly excite distressing apprehensions in the minds 
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ArpKNnx. of our a.lUes, and involve our government in constant 
embarrassment. 

Neither can the court admit that the cases of the 
private creditors of the Indian states are such as to call 
for the interposition of the suprenie authority, even if 
it could be aflTorded without gross injustice to those 
states, and tl»e greatest embarrassment and discredit to 
ourselves. When an individual contracts pecuniary 
engagements in a foreign country’, he subjects himself, 
i/iioad those transactions, to the laws and usages of that 
country, to which, if he be injured, he must apply for 
redress. It is no sufficient ansvver to this arg\uncnt, 
that the law or the usages of the foreign country are 
defective, since an individual must be presumed to have 
informed himself upon points of that nature before he 
invested his property. The rates of interest observed in 
all the transactions in question are such ns would neither 
have been paid nor demandetl without extraordinary 
risk ; and it seems to us to be most unreasonable to 
expect that the British government should use its 
power to favour the pretensions of individuals to all the 
advantages, and to relieve them from all the risk and 
disadvantages of such speculations. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to point out, that a 
resolution now to interfere would be very inconsistent 
with the invariable practice of the court, which has 
received the sanction of successive Boards of Commis¬ 
sioners for the aflairs of India. If the cause of the 
Lucknow bankers is to bo taken up as you propose 
it should be, what can the court say to the represen¬ 
tatives of Sir Harry Darell, or to those of Colonel 
Frith, Major Webber, Captain Edwards, and many 
others, on whose behalf the British government, when 
solicited, has refused to lend its good offices with the 
vizier ? or, how will it be possible to resist the multi- 
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tilde of dormant claims, not only upon Oude, but upon appendix. 
other native states, which are known to exist on the 
part of Europeans, and also of natives, who are oijuully 
entitled to consideration with the Lucknow bankers? 

It is clear to the court, that if the authority of the go¬ 
vernment were to be employed in the one case, it 
would be immediately asked, and could not be refused, 
in others, and that demands would arise which it would 
ruin our allies to meet. In short, Sir, the court would 
do you injustice if they permitted themselves to think 
that you had any adequate idea of the mischief that 
would result from the adoption of the course wliich you 
recommend, a course diametrically opjiosed to that pre¬ 
scribed for the conduct of the Bengal government in 
the political despatch regarding the claims of the 
Lucknow bankers, dated the 12th of February, 1819, 
in which you will find the following emplialic passage, 
to which, as having been inserted by the board whilst 
the late Mr. Canning was its president, the court attach 
more than ordinary importance:—“ We arc so much 
aware of the difficulty of divesting a friendly communica¬ 
tion to a weaker power of the character of authority, 
and are so apprehensive that the consequence of pressing 
upon the vizier the consideration of those claims mii;ht 
bring upon him others from v&rions quarters, that we 
direct you to rest contented with the attempt you have 
already made, and to abstain from any similar proceed¬ 
ings hereafter, at the instance either of these or any 
other claimants.” 

The court are aware that it has been said that the 
loans of British subjects to native states have, in some 
cases, been directly beneficial to the Company. They 
oppose to this assertion the declaration of parliament 
(37th George III. cap. 142, sect. 28), that that practice 
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Aprrvnix. “ lias been proiJuctivc of much jnischief and is the sovirce 
of much usury and extortion.” 

Ihiduc injportance has, in the court’s judgment, been 
attached bv claimants and their advocates to the circum¬ 
stance of tiie claims having arisen previously to 1797, 
when tlie law to which we have referred was passed. 
That enactnient was, indeed, only prospective, and did 
not profess to affect the past transactions of individuals. 
It left them, in point of law, precisely where it found 
them, but with a legislative declaration of their impolicy 
and impropriety. To coittend that it improved their sitiia- 
ftoii is a strange per\’ersion of a law, the declared object 
of which (sect. 28) was cfTectually to stop a destructive 
practice, which the “ wholesome orders of the court had 
not been sufficient to restrain and repress.” If a mea¬ 
sure of interference in favour of the claimants had been 
thought right (and it was quite as necessary for them in 
1797 as at present), parliament would surely have autho¬ 
rized it. Was any such authority given or contemplated ? 
The whole tenor of the proceedings of the legislature 
j)rovcs the contrary; and it wouhl be rather extraordinary 
if, after the lapse of a long series of years, when the 
sources of information have for the most part censed to 
be available, recourse should now bo hod to a system of 
interference, neither countenanced nor contemplated at 
a time when parliament was legislating upon the subject 
of transactions of this kind, and when the circumstances 
of most of the cases might have been ascertained with 
comparative facility. 

The objections which the court have taken to interfere 
in the claims on our allies apply, with even increased 
force, to claims on their subjects. However justifiable it 
may be in peculiar cases, such as that of the trustees of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., to suggest a method for set- 
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tling a difficult and an ombarrassiiie: question (and the 
court, in the draft which they submitted, did this to tlie 
utmost extent that they could think just or politic), we 
cannot too earnestly deprecate the idea, now for the first 
time seriously advanced in the paragraphs as altered by 
the board, of using the authoritative interference of the 
British government in such a matter. What w’ould be 
said if the government of England were to call upon any 
of its allies in Eiiroj)e to require one of their subjects to 
settle accounts with a British subject? and that is pre¬ 
cisely what the board wish to be done towards the Nizam. 
Nay, the proposal goes even further; for whilst it con- 
tetnplates relieving the parties from all risk of loss, it 
actually fixes the rate of interest “according to the usage 
of the country,” in which the risk being great, the rate 
was jiroportionally extravagant; aiul this would, if acted 
upon, authorize an adjudication of interest to the trustees 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. to almost any extent. 
‘*The usage of the country” might have been argued in 
favour of the Carnatic creditors; and it is the conviction 
of the court that, if the origin and progress of the claims 
of Europeans or natives upon native states, or the sidj- 
jects of those states, were fully investigated, it woidd be 
found, as it was in the case of the Carnatic, that they 
were cither wholly unfounded or principally composed of 
accumulated interest. The court cannot understand how, 
upon any principle of justice, we are to interfere to obtain 
for the creditors of native states, or of their native sub¬ 
jects, terms which were denied by ourselves to the Cm- 
natic and Tanjore creditors; or why the authority of the 
British government is to be interposed, to place a Briti.sh 
subject in a better situation than the subject of a na¬ 
tive state, in recovering a debt from it or one of its 
subjects. 

With respect to claims upon our own subjects or upon 
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API*BNI>IX. the Company, such as that of Mr. Hodges, we will only 
further observe, that if the ordinary legal tribunals of the 
country are insufficient for the investigation and adjust¬ 
ment of them (a fact which the court arc by no means 
prepared to admit), the defect should be remedied, and 
other and more appropriate means devised than com¬ 
mittees of parliament appointed at the instance of the 
claimants themselves, and in which it is not possible that 
a judicial investigation can be satisfactorily conducted. 

It will not, we are persuaded, be thought by you, 
that the court arc influenced upon these subjects by any 
narrow and misplaced considerations aflccting the pecu¬ 
niary interests of the Company. Although the adoption * 
of the principle which you have urged would probably 
lead to the exaction of many millions sterling from the 
natives, yet, in point of fact, the Company are not, nor 
can they be, otherwise interested in the subject, than as 
it may afl'cet the prosperity of India. An interference 
with our natives allies will cause them to be impoverished 
ami discontented, and thus the character of our govern- 
nient will be implicated and our political relations de¬ 
ranged. Claims upon the Indian territory, if conceded, 
will injure our native subjects, by preventing relief from, 
or causing increase of taxation; and if the pressure 
should become to them intolerable, the crisis will arise 
at which this country must interpose flnancial aid. 

We confldcntly trust that these contingent evils will 
all be averted by the determination of the king’s go¬ 
vernment to co-operate with the court in steadfastly 
nmintaining, as well in correspondence with the local 
governments os in discussions in parliament, when claims 
are brought forward there, the principle of non-interfer¬ 
ence in the pecuniary transactions of the native states. 

If unhappily that should not be the case, the whole 
responsibility of any measure of interference must rest 
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upon those who, in spite of the warning wliich experi¬ 
ence affords, shall determine to venture upon its adop¬ 
tion. It will then be some consolation to the court to 
reflect that, in making this representation, they have 
discharged an important duty to themselves and to the 
people of India. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) J. G. Ravensiiaw, 

C. Marjoribanks. 
'I'lie Right lion. Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c. 


An outline of the ** Nozeed Affair” has been presented 
in a note at page 243 of vol. ii. It may not be inexpe¬ 
dient to exhibit it more at large as laid open in the follow¬ 
ing papers:— 


Report of the Comsiittee q/" Correspondence. 

At a Committee of Correspondence, the 27th September, 

1831. 


The chairman calling the attention of your committee 
to the appointment of a select committee of the House of 
Commons to consider a bill “ for providing for the dis¬ 
charge of a claim in respect of monies advanced by the 
late James Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands of the 
late Zemindar of Nozeed and Mustaphanagur, in the 
district of Fort St. George in the East-Indies, now under 
the sovereignty of the Honourable East-India Company,” 
and informing your committee that the parties at whose 
instance the bill was ffrst introduced liave suggested many 
material alterations therein, your committee deem it to be 
their duty now to lay before the court their sentiments 
upon the subject of that proceeding. 
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Ai-i-KNDix. Tlie bill, as it stood for the second reading, alleged, 
as the ground of the claim, that Mr. Hodges had ad¬ 
vanced money to the zemindar for the express purpose of 
enabling him to pay his tribute to the Company. The 
court felt, that if that allegation could be distinctly 
proved, although it would not aflbrd any pretence in law 
or in equity for demanding reimbursement out of the Com¬ 
pany's funds, yet that there might be some consideration 
due to the claim as against the zemindar, and therefore the 
court abstained from petitioning acainst the bill upon its 
second reading. But in the bill, in its altered shape, that 
ground is abandoned, and it is simply alleged that, in 
consequence of Mr. Hodges’s loan, the zemindar was the 
better enabled to acquit himself of his pectiniary obliga¬ 
tions to the Company. If the bill had proceeded upon 
this ground in the first instance, the court would assuredly 
have taken measures to oppose the second reading, ns 
they could not for an instant have tolerated the principle, 
that the Company were to interfere for the payment of 
the private debts of a zemindar, much less, tWl they 
were themselves to pay those debts, ineiely upon the 
plea that ho, by contracting them, obtained a facility to 
discharge debts due to other persons. 

The bill, in its original state, must, in the committee’s 
judgment, have been rejected, since the allegation upon 
which it rested could not bo substantiated; and if the 
select committee should present the bill as altered, and 
the house should permit it to pass, the Company will, by 
an alteration made after the second rending, have been 
deprived of the opportunity of being heard by counsel at 
the bar of the house against the principle of the measure; 
a privilege never, it is believed, denied to the meanest 
subject of the crown, when it is sought to attack his in¬ 
terests in any way, but more especially when the object 
is, as in the present case, to establish by a private bill a 
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pecuniary claim to which lie would not otherwise be ai-i'enuix 
liable. - 

\Vith regard to the merits of the case, as developed in 
the papers laid before the committee, it may be desirable, 
in the first instance, to state the names and situations of 
the ])arties implicated in the transactions which gave rise 
to Mr. Hodges’s claim. They are as follow: 

Ojiparow, the Zemindar of Nozeed, an estate ceded to 
the Company under the treaty with the Nizam in 176b. 

Mr. John Whitehill, chief of the council at iMasulipa- 
tani, who were intrusted with the inaiiageinent of all the 
Company’s business with Opparow. 

Right Honourable John Sulivan and Mr. James Hodges, 
both members of that council. 

Colonel Flint, the military commandant in the district 
of IMasulipatuni, and 

Sawniy Pillah, an inhabitant of Masulipatam, who at 
one time rented the zcmiiidarry of Nozeed. 

It is asserted on behalf of Mr. Hodges, one of tlie 
parties here named, that in 1775, when he was appointed 
to the Masulipatam council, he took upon him certain 
debts said to be due by the zemindar to three others of 
those jiarties, viz. Mr.Whitehill, Mr. Sulivan, and Colonel 
Flint; and that he (Mr. Hodges) lent Opparow further 
sums, the whole of which, with interest upon them, were 
subsequently consolidated into one sum of 57,666 Madi'as 
pagodas, for which Opparow gave his bond; and this 
statement, so far as respects Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Suli¬ 
van, is confirmed by the latter gentleman, who is still 
living, and who has stated in evidence before the select 
committee, that the object of the loans was to enable the 
zemindar to give a bonus to his bankers to induce them 
to become security for the payment of his tribute to the 
Company, and thus to prevent the sequestration of the 
zemindarry. 
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It is therefore apparent, that the claim originated in 
money dealings between the ser%'ants appointed to ma¬ 
nage the Company’s affairs at Masulipatam, and one 
of the zemindars under the immediate control of those 
servants. 

Mr. Hodges, in a letter to the IHadras government of 
the 11th December, 1784, reported that these transac¬ 
tions were “ carried on and avowed openly, not merely 
witlt the knowledge and concurrence, but with the as¬ 
sistance of government;” and in a memorial to the court 
of the 4th of May, 1793, he stated, “ that he carried on 
his concerns with Opparow in the face of day, and with 
the sanction of government.” 

In making these assertions, Mr. Hodges must have 
forgotten that, according to his own account, dated the 
llth of December, 1784, his last advance to Opparow, 
or on his account, was made in 1776, and that it was not 
until 1777, after all the money had been lent, that he 
himself placed upon record the transactions; which he 
then did, for the express purpose, as stated by him, of 
“ensuring the future sanction of government:” and in 
a letter addressed by him in the same year to the Chief 
of Masulipatam, stating the amount of his claim, Mr. 
Hodges said, “ I give you this official information, that 
our debt, and the mode of its being provided for, may be 
completely public;” and again, in the statement deli¬ 
vered in by him in 1784, he declared, “ My demand on 
him (Opparow) then growing immense, and with no 
prospect of immediate relief, I brought my situation be¬ 
fore government.” 

Combining this evidence, furnished by Mr. Hodges 
himself, with the facts not only that no sanction of the 
transactions whilst they were taking place is to be traced, 
either on the records, or in the evidence given before the 
select committee, but also that Mr. Sulivan, when asked 
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if the practice of making loans to the 2Cinindars was at api'en-rix. 
all encouraged by the Indian governments, distinctly re- 
plied, “ Certainly not; ” your committee feel themselves 
bound to assume, that when these monev dealings with 
the zemindar took place on the part of Mr. Whitehill, 

Mr. Sulivan, Colonel Flint, and Mr. Hodges, they were 
not only unsanctioned by, but unknown to, the local 
government. 

They wore first officially communicated to the council 
of Masulipatam in 1777 by Mr. Hodges, upon the occa¬ 
sion of Mr. Pringle, Mr. Hodges, and his soucar, Verde*- 
doss, having most irregularly assumed the entire super¬ 
intendence and management of the zeniindarry, which 
was then declared by Mr. Hodges to be “first respon¬ 
sible to the Company,” and afterwards to be liable for 
the debts of Messrs. Hodges and Pringle and the soucar. 

This arrangement appears to have been sanctioned by 
Messrs. Pringle and Desvoeux, both members of the 
Masulipatam council, the former of whom was directly 
concerned in loans to the zemindar. 

Two years were suffered to elapse before the Masuli¬ 
patam council made any communication upon the subject 
to the government of Madras, and they were at length 
apprized of it in 1779, only in consequence of their 
having themselves called the particular attention of the 
Masulipatam council to the distracted and deranged 
state of Opparow’s zemindarry. A report was then made 
to the government, in which the Masulipatam council 
mentioned Opparow’s heavy debts, and proposed that 
the Company should take possession of the zemindarry, 
and appropriate the revenues first to the payment of 
their annual tribute, and of one-fourth per annum of the 
arrears until discharged; secondly, to the maintenance 
of the zemindar; and, lastly, the surplus, if any, to the 
creditors. It is worthy of observation, that in this 
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report from the council of Masulipatam (of which both 
I\Ir. Hodges and Mr. Pringle were memhers), no men¬ 
tion whatever is made of their being creditors, or of their 
having assumed the superintendence of the whole zeinin- 
darry. The only notice at all applicable to their case is 
in the following paragraph, in which no names were mcn- 
tioned:—“ TIjc payment of those (private debts) belong¬ 
ing to the other class, has been provided for by an 
agreement of some years’ .standing, and in this manner 
certain villages have been assigned over to them by 
Opparow, to the amount nearly of 10,000 pagodas per 
annum. Although this is by no means an equivalent 
to what they nnght have expected, considering the 
amount of the sunt which they claim as due to them, 
they are satisfied, nevertheless, to remain upon this 
footing.” 

The Madras government replied on the 23rd of June, 
1779, approving the arrangement proposed by the Masu- 
lipatam council, and recommending as managers for 
transacting the business Messrs. Hodges and Pringle, a 
rccommendution which (although, indeed, Mr. Whiteliill 
was then in council at Madras) it is hardly conceivable 
they would have made, had they known how these 
gentlemen were involved in money dealings with the 
zemindar. 

Upon obtaining the approbation of the Madras go¬ 
vernment, the Masulipatam council entertained n pro¬ 
posal from Sawmy Pillah to rent the zemindarry, instead 
of the Company’s managing it themselves; and in that 
proposal Sawmy Pillah offered, ** For the debt due to 
Messrs. Hodges and Pringle, he” (Sawmy Pillah) 
“ makes over wholly and entirely all the villages of 
Vyoor, amounting in a good season to about 16,000 
pagodas.” This proposal having been communicated to 
the Madras government, they (Mr. Whitehill being 
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secoiitl in council) were of opinion, that the Masulipatain 
council should be left to exercise their own jud^nnent in 
the matter, and accordingly signified their ap]>ro% aI, pro¬ 
vided sufficient security were found for the regular p.ay- 
nient of the Company’s demands. The iMasulipatani 
council, therefore, accepted the proposal of Sawmy 
Pdlah, who, as the renter, placed Mr. Hodges in pos¬ 
session of the villages, which he continued to hokl until 
1784, when Lord Macartney, the governor of Madras, 
recorded a Minute, in which, after declaring “ every kind' 
of money transactions with the zemindars have been 
Strongly prohibited by the Company; such dealings are 
injurious at all times, hut when they are carried on bv 
the very persons who are themselves intrusted with th'e 
collection of the public revenue, the pernicious tendency 
of them ,s considerably increased by the influence which 
those persons derive from official authorityhis lord- 

recognition by the government in 
1779, of - any part of the transactions.” as “extraor¬ 
dinary as It appeared to him to he “ unwarnii.ted in its 
principle, and pernicious in its tendency.” Considering, 
lowever what had been done in 1779, Lord Macartney 
proposed and the government resolved, to address a 
letter to the Masulipatam council, in which, after descrih- 
ing the nature of the transactions, and of the recognition 
of them m 1779, they said that the creditors to whom dis- 

Tn r" T” of government, 

could have “ „o claim to the assistance of the Company 

b upon the following conditions, viz. First, that "hoy 

which they have so long and. under the circumstances 
above mentioned, so irregularly held under their manage¬ 
ment; secondly that they deliver in a state of the rise 
and progress of their demands ; and, from the time they 
VOL. V. 2 c 
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ApPKs-nix. were liquidated by authority, a regular annual account 
current, specifying the receipts and balances. 

In consequence of these instructions, the Masulipatam 
council, on the 7th December, 1784, issued a notification, 
of which the following is a copy Notice is hereby 
given, that tlie right honourable the president and 
council have been pleased to order that the creditors of 
Opparow, to whom districts in the zemindarry of Nozeed 
arc mortgaged under the sanction of government, be 
called upon for an account of their receipts and balances 
stated yearly, to shew that no more than legal interest has 
been charged, and that the zemindar has had due credit 
given him for tlie revenue collected from the mortgaged 
districts; and tliat in case of a refusal the assiiniments 
he dissolved ; also that the creditors can have no claim 
to the futnre assistance of the Company but on the 
following conditions :— 

“ 1st. That they cheerfully acquiesce in the stirrendor 
of the districts which they have so long held under their 
management. 

“ 2nd. That they deliver in a state of the rise ami 
progress of their demands; and, from the time they were 
licpiidated by authority, a regular annual account cur¬ 
rent, specifying the receipts and balances. 

“ That, upon these conditions faithfully performed, his 
lordship, &c., have expressed their willingness to recom¬ 
mend their case to the Company, and to establish such 
[irnvision for them as can with any propriety be set apart 
from the superior demands of the Company. But with 
regard to the crop on the ground in the mortgaged dis¬ 
tricts, the creditors can for the present only be allowed 
the first cost and charges of sowing it; and if the ac¬ 
counts required from them appear satisfactory, the whole 
|)rodiicc will be accounted for to them as received by the 
Company. 
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“ The chief and council hereby require an immediate MTr.vDiv 

compliance, on the part of the creditors of 0|)|)arow, with - 

the above orders of the right honourable the governor in 
council, viz. tliat they do forthwith surrender up ami 
relinquish all claims upon such districts as have been 
mortgaged to them, and that they do, as soon as possi¬ 
ble, send in accounts as above specified ; also, that no 
person may at any time hereafter have any ground for 
pleading ignorance of the intention of government, the 
chief and council hereby notify, in the most public 
manner, that all such creditors of Opparow as shall not 
send in their accounts regularly drawn out in the form 
prescribed by the governor in council by the loth of 
January next, will from that time be considered as 
having no title or claim to the assistance of government 
in the recovery of their debts, and no right or title by 

virtue of any mortgage or assignment made them by 
Opparow.” 

It will be observed, that this notification of the Masu- 
lipatam council, whilst it recognized the mortgage as 
“ under the sanction of government,” avoided all mention 
of that which the government in their instructions had 
declared, viz. that the districts had been “so irregularly 
held ” under the creditors. The sanction, it will have 
been already observed, amounted to nothing more than 
an approval of a proposal from Sawmy Pillah to become 
the renter, in which proposal he declared his intention to 
alienate certain villages. The condition of the arrange¬ 
ment being that the Company should be secured, Sawmy 
Pillah of course could only alienate for the time that he 
had possession, and it will be apparent, on reference 
to the despatch from Fort St. George dated the 11 th 
Februaiy, 1785, para. 10, that in 1785 Sawmy Pillah’s 
possession had ceased, as the collection of the revenue 

2 c2 
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APPENDIX, was then “ intrusted to tannadars, under the joint control 
of the dewan of the young zemindar, and of a manager 
appointed on the part of the Company besides which, 
the Madras government, having the admitted power of 
approving the mortgage, possessed the power also to 
dissolve it, which power, it will be seen, is distinctly as¬ 
serted in the notice before quoted, and nowhere ques¬ 
tioned or denied by Mr. Hodges. 

Upon the conditions which have been enumerated, the 
Madras government promised to recommend the case of 
the creditors “ to the Company, and to establish such 
provision for them as can with any propriety be set apart 
from the superior demands of the Company. But with 
regard to the crop on the ground in the mortgaged 
districts, the creditors can, for the present, only be 
allowed the first cost and charge of sowing it; and if the 
.accounts required from them shall appear satisfactory, 
we have resolved that the whole produce be accounted 
for to them as it may be received by the Company.” 

It may be supposed from the passage here quoted, that 
the government had contemplated, temporarily at least, 
the setting apart some portion of the revenues for the 
creditors, even previously to the full liquidation of all the 
Company’s demands. Such an idea may have arisen 
in the first instance from a mistaken notion of the 
amount of revenue which the zemindarry would yield, 
which, in their despatch to the court, dated the 11th of 
February, 1785, is stated to have been greatly over¬ 
estimated ; but in the same despatch, after explaining 
that Mr. Hodges had been allowed the crop, the govern¬ 
ment, without expressing a syllable of intention to esta¬ 
blish any further provision for the creditors, observed, 
“ the districts taken from Mr. Hodges are now in posses¬ 
sion of the Company, and until the public balance is 
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fully discharged, which will require many years to accoiii- api-esiiis 
plish, all the private creditors of Opparow must remain 
ill common upon the same footing.” 

A communication to that effect was accordinsrly made 
by the Madras government to the Masulipataiu council, 
who conveyed it to Mr. Hodges, telling him distinctly' 

“ you must wait until the hea.-y public balance, due from 
the zemindarry of Nozeed to the Company, is discharged, 
before your case can again become an object of delibera¬ 
tion.” It is worthy of remark, that this communication, 
addressed to Mr. Hodges as a creditor, bears the signa¬ 
ture of Mr. Hodges as the chief at Masulipatam. 

Mr. Hodges does not appear ever to have considered 
that the government had pledged themselves to allow 
liim any thing until the Company’s claims should be dis¬ 
charged. He remained in India until 1791, and never 
urged such a pretension; nor is it discoverable in any of 
the applications made to the court by him or by his succes¬ 
sors. Indeed, it is quite obvious that no provision could 
have been made by Lord Macartney’s government, which 
would have been practically of the least benefit to Mr. 

Hodges; for it cannot for an instant be supposed that 
that government, disgusted as they evidently were with 
the transaction, could ever have contemplated the waiv¬ 
ing of the government right of priority to a greater 
extent than had been, as already observed, proposed by 
the Masulipatam council, or, in other words, by the parties 
themselves in 1779; viz. the creditors to come in after 
the Company had received their regular tribute and one- 
fourth per annum of their arrears; and if this had been 
the final arrangement, Mr. Hodges would not have been 
in any respect better off than he is, the Company’s re¬ 
ceipts not having amounted to that proportion. 

The question then is, even so far as respects Mr. 

Hodges claim on the Zemindar of Nozeed—have the cir- 
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APPBNDis. cumstances of the case been such, that the Company s 
prior claims upon the zemindar either have been or could 
have been satisfied ? 

This claim amounted to 1,01,821 pagodas of annual 
tribute, and an account has been produced which shews 
that, up to 1803, the payments for tliat tribute had 
proved deficient in the sum of 4,87,915 pagodas. In 
1803 the permanent settlement was introduced into the 
northern circars, and the rent fixed for the Zemindarry of 
Noozed was 88,000 star pagodas per annum, which is 
13,821 star pagodas less than the former tribute; and 
the Madras government perceiving that the discharge 
of the old balance was incompatible with the punctual 
realization even of this reduced rent, determined to re¬ 
linquish their claim to their arrear. The object of this 
arrangement was, us stated in a despatch from the go¬ 
vernment of Madras, dated 22nd February, 1803, to 
establish “the best foundation of indi%'idual wealth;” 
and it cannot be contended that the creditors are entitled, 
in consequence of the Company having from such a mo¬ 
tive given up their claims, to bo placed in any better pre¬ 
dicament than that in which they formerly stood. 

If the Company had not relinquished their claim to 
arrears, there is not the most distant reason to believe 
that any considerable progress would have been made in 
their discharge, much less that they would have been 
altogether liquidated ; whilst there can be no doubt that 
the relinquishment has been beneficial to the zemindarry, 
which must consequently be in a better state to meet the 
demands of private creditors than it could have been, if 
the Company had drained its resources to pay their 
arrears. 

Neither can it be said that the Company unreasonably 
pressed upon the zemindarry previously to 1803. If the 
tribute had, from the first, been fixed at 88,000 star 
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pagodas per annum, to whicli il was reduced in 1803, 
the amount from 1774 to 1803 would have been 25,o2,0()0 
pagodas. The accounts shew that the sum which tlic 
Company actually received fell short of that amount. 

hroiu the foregoing narrative, in which the committee 
have endeavoured to state the facts of the case «itli strict 
impartiality, it must be evident to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the claim originated in transactions of the 
most reprehensible nature; and whilst the committee 
would never urge this consideration as a bar to the strict 
fultihnent of whatever government may have become 
pledged to do, yet the claimants ought, in such a case, 
to be left to prosecute their claim under existing laws' 
'I’o make a law expressly for the occasion is a lueasure 
of extraordinary indulgence, to whicli it surely cannot he 
said that the parties to the present claim have the slightest 
pretension. * 

It is further evident, that any claim which the estate 
of Mr. Hodges may have in this case must be upon the 
zemindar, and not upon the Company. To compel the 
Company, by an arbitrary enactment, to pay a debt due 
by another person, is a measure to which your committee 
cannot believe that parliament will ever give its consent. 
It is nowhere asserted, much less proved, that the Com¬ 
pany ever contemplated taking upon themselves the pri¬ 
vate debts of the zemindar. Their government did. 
mdeed, recognize these .lebts ms due from the zemindar’ 
and the propriety of their being ultimaU;ly discharged, 
but this sanction cannot by any construction be made to 
imply the remotest idea of paying the debt out of any 
other funds than the revenues of the zemindarry, after 
satisfying all the Company’s demands. The most cursory 
(Krusal of the papers will shew that the parties always 
looked to the zemindar for payment, and pleaded the 
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Ai'i'Ksnix. government sanction only as the ground for the Company’s 
interference and assistance. 

The question as to Mr. Hodges’ claim was always, in 
his mind and that of his representatives, one of time, de¬ 
pendent on the prior discharge of the Company’s claims 
on tlic zemindar; and it has been clearly shewn in this 
paper, that those claims have never been discharged, nor 
could they have been, if the Company had continued to 
enforce them. 

Upoit the whole, therefore, your committee cannot but 
regard the proposed bill as a most unwarrantable attempt 
to make the revenues of India answerable for a private 
debt, and to confer an undue benefit on parties who have 
no other claim whatever to consideration, than that of 
having, by irregular means, obtained a recognition by 
government of dealings of such a character, as to call, 
not for approval and encouragement, but for the severest 
reprehension. 

Your committee therefore submit to the court the ex¬ 
pediency of their recording their earnest protest against 
the proposition, as unjust in itself, and os involving a 
most injurious precedent. 


Petition to the House of Lords. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land in Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of the United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, 

Humbly Sheweth: 

right honourable 
house, entitled “ An Act for providing for the discharge of 


lhat a bill is now pending in your 
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a Claim in respect of Monies advanced by the late James 
Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands of the late Zemin¬ 
dar of Nozeed and JIustaphanagur, in the district of Fort 
St. George, in the East-Indies, now under the government 
of the Honoui-able the East-India Company.” 

That the said bill having been read a second lime in 
your right honourable house, the same was referred to a 
committee thereof, for the purpose of enabling the pro¬ 
moter of the said bill to prove his case before the said 
committee. 

That your petitioners have undei-stood and believe, that 

the said committee are about to report to your right 

honourable house, that the promoter of the said bill has 

proved in the preamble thereof, with the exception of the 

last pas.sage m the first paragraph in sucli preamble, and 

that the same lias been altered accordingly in the said 
committee. 

That at the time of issuing the order of the president 
and council of Madras of the 25th day of November, 1784 
(hereinafter mentioned), the debt claimed by Captain 
James Arthur Murray, the promoter of the .said bill, was 

Macca Narsinva Opparow, for- 
mer y cmindar of Nozeed and Mustaphanajjur, within 
the presidency of Madras, to Mr. James Hodges, in whose 
right the said Captain Murray claims to be entitled to the 


That the effect of the said bill, if it should pass into a 

law, will be to compel your petitioners to pay the private 
debt of the zemindar. 


your petitioners have not, by any contract, become 
liable to pay the said debt. 

That your petitioners have not, at any time, possessed 
or r^eived any part of the property or possessions of the 
zemindar, to which they had not, by the direct admission 
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MTKNDIX. of Mr. James Hodges himself, a right prefcnible to that 
which he claiine<l in respect of the said debt. 

That your petitioners have not, by any act whatever, 
deprived Mr. James Hodges, or those who represent him, 
of any right or remedy which he or they possessed against 
the zemindar, his property or possessions, for recovering 
the said alleged debt. 

Tliat the claim of Mr. James Hodges against the zemin¬ 
dar, amounting to 57,666 Madras pagodas, 34 famims, 
aiul 40cash, was made up as follows: 

1st. In part of a sum of 2,750 pagodas, alleged to have 
been advanced by Mr. James Hodges to the inhabitants 
of Opparow’s country. 

2iul. In part of the claims of other persons against the 
zemindar, for monies advanced by them to him, and which 
claims tcerc assigned by such other persons to Mr. James 
Hodges; and, 

3rd. As to the residue of interest on the before-men¬ 
tioned sums. 

That the persons whose claims against the zemindar 
were so assigned to Mr. James Hodges appear, by his 
own rcpre.senlutions, to have been John Whilehill, Esq., 
John Sulivan, Esq., Colonel Flint, and Arthur Sinclair, 
Esq. 

That the said John Whitchill, at the time of his making 
the advances to the zemindar whieh the said Captain 
Murray now claims, by virtue of the assignment thereof 
to Mr. James Hodges, was the chief of the council of 
Musulipatum, afterwards president of the council at Fort 
St. George. 

That the said John Sulivan was also a member of the 
said council of Masulipatam; and tliat the said Colonel 
Flint was in the military service of your petitioners, and 
employed in the forces stationed in the northern circurs; 
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and that the said Arthur Sinclair was in tlic* civil service 
of your petitioners. 

Tliat from the year 1773 until 1780, Mr. James Ilod-es 
was a member of the council of Masulipatam. 

lhat the terms and rate of interest at which the afore¬ 
said advances were made by the said Mr. John Wliitehill, 
Mr. John Suhvan, Colonel Flint, and ISIr. Arthur Sinclair' 
to the zemindar, have not been disclosed by the promoter 
of the bill; but from the only evidence to which, at this 
distance, your petitioners can refer (that of ollicial docu¬ 
ments) It appears that a f,art only of Mr. Sn/ivans cluz.n 
against the zemindar was assio;ned to Mr. James llod-es 
and that a ,harc of the same claim was assigned to Mr' 
Alexander Prmgle; and that the share so assujned to Mr. 
Alexander Pnngle originally carried interest at tu-ent,/. 
four per cent, per annum; and that the same, and even* a 

•igher rate of interest, was charged against the zemindar 
•>y other persons at that time. 

1 lial, from the circumstances last adverted to, and the 
.aractcrofthe pecuniary transactions in which Eur,.,,ean 
money-lenders were engaged with the native powers an.l 

tha't"'if llh confidently helievc 

erei r"®? J''- Jmnes Hodges 

pear that the sanm were of a nature which no court of law 
oi equity would sanction or enforce. 

taii trl„ .'° -‘-J “pon cer- 

Lord Macartney was governor of the presideney of Ma- 

claiin given an ex post facto sanction to his 

c am , and as protecting the origin of such claim from 
mvcstigation. 

J hat your petitioners scarcely deem it necessary to ob¬ 
serve, that the elfect of such sanction, if udmitJ, could 
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APPEND!*, have done no more than remove objections to which the 
claim of Mr. James Hodges, as a servant of your peti¬ 
tioners, would otherwise have been subject as against the 
zemindar, and could not have made your petitioners liable 
to the i)ayment thereof; which, in fact, Lord Macartney 
had not, and never assumed the power to do. 

That the origin of the said claim was not investigated 
by Lord Macartney. 

That the acts of Lord Macartney, relied upon by the 
promoter of the bill as having given an ex post facto sanc¬ 
tion to the said claim, proceeded, on his part, upon the 
supposition that the said claim had received the sanction 
of a former government. 

That the only sanction the said claim appears to have 
received from any government anterior to that of Lord 
Macartney, were acts of those governments of which Mr. 
Whitchill and Mr. James Flodgeswcre members. 

That at the time of the alleged sanction being given to 
the said claim by Lord Macartney, the tribute or land 
revenue and assessment due from the zemindar to the 
government for the zeroindarry which he rented from your 
petitioners, at certain fixed annual rates agreed upon, 
were greatly in arrear. 

That the right of the government in India to be paid 
such arrear of tribute, singly and in the first instancCf 
before any of the private creditors of the zemindar were 
paid, was asserted by Lord Macartney, and never dis- 
])uted by Mr. James Hodges, and was in repeated in¬ 
stances exjiressly and voluntarily admitted by Mr. James 
Hodges himself. 

That Lord Macartney never held out to Mr. James 
Hodges any'expectation that his claim would he paid by 
your petitioners, or any expectation whatever, except tlie 
expectation that, when the public balance due from the 
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zemindar was discharged (which it never has been), his 

case should become object of Jelibcration with the coun- 
cil of I’art St, George. 

That in the month of June, 1779, the territories of tl.e 

zemindar were sequestered by government, to recover 

payment of the stipulated tribute or assessment due from 

the zemindar. This sequestration was the act of the 

council of Masulipatam, of which Mr. James Hodo-es was 
a member. ® 

That the villages holden by Mr. James Hodges in the 

month of November. 1784. the surrender of which was 

denianded by Lord Macartney, at that time were holden 

by Mr. James Hodges under the government of xMadras 

as sequestrators of the territories of the zemindar, and not 

under the zemindar. In support of which last allegation 

your petitioners humbly crave your lordships’ attention to 
the rollowiug facts:-*- 

In or previously to the month of July, 1777, the ei-ht 
pergunnahs of Opjiarow were put under the management 
and superintendence of Mr. James Hodyes and Mr. Alex, 
and^ Pringle, the co-assignee of Mr. Sulivan's debt. 

le precise time that Opparow’s eight pergunnalns re¬ 
mained under the management and superintendence of 
Mes^s. /lodges and Pringle does not appear; but it 

appears that m the month of November, 1778, his coun¬ 
try was divided, and under the management of different 
persons. 

In the month of June, 1779, the territories of the ze¬ 
mindar were sequestered, as before mentioned, by the re- 
Mmmendation of the council at Masulipatam, of which 

Mr. James Hodges was a member, to obtain payment of 
the public debt. ^ 

The management of the territories of Opparow under 
the sequestration was offered to Messrs. Hodges and Prin¬ 
gle, but they did not accept it. 
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It bein<y considered the most beneficial mode of obtain- 
ing the benefit of the sequestration, and at the same time 
most agreeable to the zemindar, that his territories, whilst 
under sequestration, should be rented rather than kept 
under the management of government, the proposals of a 
person of the name of Swaumy Pillee, for renting the 
zemindarry, were accepted by the government of Fort 
St. George. 

At the time of the lease to Swaumy Pillee, it was ex¬ 
pected that the arrears of tribute due from Opparow to 
the government would be paid off in four years; and on 
that expectation, the government of Fort St. George con¬ 
sented that Swaumy Pillee should make over to Messrs. 
Hodges and Pringle certain villages, part of the territories 
of which Swaumy Pillee was lessee. 

The villages so made over by Swaumy Pillee to Messrs. 
Hodges and Pringle (and which they held under and at 
the will of the government) were the same villages, the 
surrender of which was demanded by Lord Macartney. 

That tlie possession of the same villages by Mr. .James 
Hodges, from the month of July, 1779, until the month of 
November, 1784, was an act of bounty on the part of the 
government, and a voluntary concession of their prior 
rights, an<l which, by the established principles of equity, 
the government was at liberty to determine at its plea¬ 
sure. 

That Mr. James Hodges was permitted to remain in 
possession of the said villages until the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1784, when the exigencies of government made it an 
imperative act of duty to enforce its paramount claims, 
and the irregularity of such permission appears to have 
been severely censured by Lord Macartney. 

That, contrary to the expectations entertained by the 
government of Fort St. George in the month of June, 
1779, and in the month of November, 1784, the arrears 
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of tribute due from the zemindar increased from that 
time. 

lhat from the year 1784 down to the time of the per¬ 
manent settlement of 1803, the arrears due from the 
zemindar gradually increased, and at the date of the per¬ 
manent settlement the amount of arrears due from the 
zemindar to the government was 4,87,915 pagodas. 

That the assessment or tribute payable by the zemindars 

of India, previously to the permanent settlement of 1803, 

was from time to time arranged by government with tlie 
zemindars. 

Tint the as.sessment or tribute at which the zemindar 

of Nozeed was assessed was, as your petitioners believe, 

n proper and moderate rent, and iiroportionate to the’ 

value of his territories; and Mr. Hodges, and the mem- 

ers of the council of Masulipatain, were the persons 

whose duty it was to regulate the same at a just 
amount. 


That Mr. James Hodges, though a resident in India 

and a member of council, never alleged or protended in his 

1 tliat he had any claim against your petitioners 

founded upon a supposed excess of tribute demanded of 
the zcmnidar. 

That the real cause of the inability of the zemindar to 

pay his tnbutewas his own improvident and rebellious 
conduct. 


That your petitioners cannot, in justice to tlicmscivcs, 
forbear observing, that by means of advances made to tbe 
•/.emindar, lie was enabled to persevere in the course of 
extravagant conduct to whicli ti.ey have before adverted, 
ruinous to/iiwy; seriously injurious to the interests 
of the country and of your petitioners, inasmuch as he was 
by siicli advances enabled to divert tbe revenues of bis 
country, tvliich ought to have been applied to the pay- 
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APPKNDix. mcnt of his tribute, to the support of rebellion against the 
government. 

That the said Messrs. Hodges and Pringle had many 
transactions with the zemindar on their own account, sub¬ 
sequently to the time of the assignment to them of Mr. 
Sulivan’s claim. 

That the monies received by Messrs. Hodges and 
Pringle, whilst the eight pergunnahs of Opparow were 
under their management, ought, as your petitioners arc 
advised, to have been applied in payment of their earliest 
debt, namely, that which they claimed by assignment 
from Mr. Sulivan and others. 

That in the month of November, 1784, the debts which 
Mr. James Hodges claimed by assignment were princi¬ 
pally insisted upon and submitted to Lord Macartney; 
and the actual transactions between Messrs. Hodges and 
Pringle themselves and the zemindar were withdrawn 
from his notice. 

That money transactions between zemindars and mem¬ 
bers of council were prohibited by the government of 
Indio, and were inconsistent with the duties of a member 
of council; and, in particular, by an order of the Court 
of Directors, dated 11th June, 1777, issued to the govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, the receipt of which was 
acknowledged by Mr. Hodges on the 17th December, 
1777, it was ordered, “That no Company’s servant, or 
any person under the Company’s protection, be permitted 
to lend money to any of the country powers in India, nor 
to any person or persons holding commissions under, or 
employed by them, directly or indirectly, to be repaid at 
a future time, on mortgages, or securities in the nature of 
mortgages upon lands, or from the produce, or any grow¬ 
ing revenue of the country. In direct violation of which 
regulation, the representatives of Mr. Hodges set up a 
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mortgage security dated in August, 1779, and alle.re that 
Mr. Hedge,, „a, ti.en permitted by the governnmut of 
Fort St. George to enter upon the possession of the 

v.llages, from rvhieh he was removed hy Lord Macartney 
and the government in 1784. ^ 


That on the 7th April, 1792, Mr. James Hodges pre- 

•sented a memorial to your petitioners, asking ti.eir assist. 

ance m procuring the restitution of the said villages 

That on the 7th day of May, 1792, your petitioners 

communicated to Mr. James Hodges, in writing, their 

resolution not to comply with the request contained in his 
memorial. 


That on the 4th May, 1793, Mr. James Hodges airain 
• presented a rneniorial to your petitioners, asking compen¬ 
sation for the loss sustained by him in respect of the said 


That on the 9th May, 1793, your petitioners commu¬ 
nicated to Mr. James Hodges, in writing, their determina¬ 
tion not to make him any compensation in respect of his 
Raid claim. 

That in the month of September, 1794, Mr. James 
Hodges died. 

That in the month of January, 1801, Mrs. Ann Hodges, 
the widow and personal representative of Mr. James 
Hodges, presented her memorial to your petitioners, pray¬ 
ing them to take her case into their consideration, and to 
grant her relief in respect of the said claim. 

That on the 26th day of January, 1801, your peti¬ 
tioners communicated to Mrs. Ann Hodges, in writing, 

their resolution not to comply with the prayer of her 
memonaL 

That in the year 1803 the permanent settlement was 
introduced into the territories under the presidency of 
Fort St. George, in which the zemindarry of Nozeed is 
situated, and your petitioners, on that occasion, relin- 

VOL. V. Or. 


ArPRVDIS, 
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APPRNDTX. quished the aforesaid balance of 4,87,915 pagodas, which 
then romained due to them from the zemindar for arrears 
of tribute, and restored his family to the possession of the 
zemindarry of Nozeed and Mustaphanagur. 

That tlm relinquishment by your petitioners of the 
aforesaid arrears of tribute, and the restoration of the 
family of Opparow to the zemindarry of Nozeed and 
Mustaphanagur (attended as it was with sacrifices so 
great to themselves), were acts which nothing could have 
induced on their part, but a sense of what was due from 
them in the discharge of their first and highest duty, 
the due administration of the government and the affairs 
of India, 

Tliat, in the present case, Mr. James Hodges and those 
who represent him have not, in fact, sustained any damage 
or prejudice by the acts of your petitioners. 

That until the instrument was produced in your lord- 
ships’-committee on this bill, your petitioners were igno¬ 
rant that the said James Arthur Murray held any instru¬ 
ment of mortgage of any part of the territories of the 
zemindarry of Nozeed. 

That notwithstanding the positive refusal of your peti¬ 
tioners to entertain the memorial of Mr. James Hodges 
in the years 1792 and 1793, and of Mrs. Anne Hodges, 
his widow and personal representative, in the year 1801, 
no application has been made to your petitioners on the 
subject of the said claim from the 26th January, 1801, 
until the present time. 

That the said claim, if valid now, was equally valid at 
the date of the permanent settlement of 1803. 

That if the circumstances under tvhich Mr. Hodges 
was removed by the government of Fort St. George from 
the possession of the said villages amounted to an agree¬ 
ment, by which your petitioners became responsible to 
Mr. Hodges for the debt of the Zemindar of Nozeed, upon 
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any event which has happened, such af^reement might APrrs-DJv 

have been enforced against your petitioners in the courts - 

of law and equity in India, and in this country, to which 
your petitioners are amenable. 

rjiat after the great length of time (now nearly half a 
century) which has elapsed since the transactions in ques¬ 
tion took place, it is impracticable for your petitioners 
fully to investigate or ascertain the truth of the case. 

That your petitioners humbly submit, that in a case 
like the present, in which your lordships are called upon 
not to enforce, but to create a right, it is incumbent on 
the promoter of the bill not only to prove a case for 
charging your petitioners, which they humbly submit he 
has not done, but to prove a case free even from suspi¬ 
cion, and also to explain and justify the unprecedented 

delay, by which alone your petitioners feel themselves 
greatly aggrieved. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray your 
lordships that they may be heard by their counsel 
against so much of the said bill as affects their 
rights and interesU, and that the said bill may not 
be read a third time in your right honourable house; 
and that your petitioners may have such relief in 
the premises, as to the justice and wisdom of this 
right honourable house shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c. 

May, 1832. 

The bill. It will be remembered, passed, and the people 
of India had to pay the representatives of Mr. Hodges. 

The nature of the claim of Mr. Hutchinson on the 
Rajah of Travancore is shewn in the following papers: 


2 D 2 
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AP PENm x. Letter _/>om the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the East-India Company to the President of the 
India Board. 

Sir : East.India House, 28th February, 1833. 

We have the honour, at the request of the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, to call your imme¬ 
diate and particular attention to the circumstance of 
leave having been given to introduce a bill into the House 
of Commons, for favourably adjusting the claim of the 
estate of the late Mr. John Hutchinson upon the Rajah 
of Travancorc. 

The court's sentiments upon the subject of this claim, 
generally, arc recorded in a report from the committee 
of correspondence, dated the llth of April, 1832, a copy 
of which we enclose. 

Since the date of that report, certain accounts have 
been produced to the parliamentary committee of last 
session on behalf of the claimant, which appear to the 
court so materially to strengthen the view which they 
before took of the subject, that they have requested us 
to submit to yon the following statement of the result of 
their examination of those accounts, as shewing, contrary 
to the allegations of Mr. Hutchinson in his petition to 
the house, that the debt which he claims to be due to 
the estate did not arise from ** money advanced to the 
rajah,” and as also affording on insight into the objec¬ 
tionable nature of his transactions with that prince. 

The amount of this debt is 4,89,736 Surat rupees, ac¬ 
cording to the professed settlement of accounts made 
with the Rajah of Travancore, by Mr. George Parry, on 
behalf of Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, on the 13lh of March, 
1800; but this sum of 4,89,735 nipees is the balance of 
a great many entries, reaching back os far as the com- 
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menceiuent of the year 1792. I„ the running account 
with the rajah, the total of the charges against that 
prince is 9,59,143 rupees, and the total of'tlie credits 
4,59,408 rupees, leaving, as aforesaid, a balance a<^ainst 
him of 4,89,735 rupees. * 

Tlie charges against the rajah consist of the following 
items. The first entry is :— 


.\PrENI>lX. 


jin unexplained balance, the date annc.xed 
16th February, J 792 . 

Then follow : 


Surot rupees. 

to it. 


69,443 


Charge for a horse sold to the rajah's minister ... 
140 candies of pepper sold to the rajah 

A piece of taffaty ditto . 

Profit charged ou pepper not really sold 
Balance of an account with the rajah’s minister 
transferred to the debit of the rajah, what or 
wherefore not explained 
Ditto ... ditto ... ditto 
500 candies of light pepper sold to Uic minister, 

but charged to the rajah himself . 

Penalty charged against the nijah for not having 
paid an amount borrowed, whereas the accounU 
(as the preceding entries testify) do not shew 
that a single rujxje had been lent to him 
Intereit at 12 per cent, on the preceding sums 
further interest, at what rate or on what sums 
not stated 


Due for gain, cassia, coir, cables, ropes, and loose 
coir, sold by liis dewan, bstiuatbd ! 

charged against Uic mjoh ... 

Payments to the rajah on account of a 
pepper contract . 50 00 ^, 

36.000 
3,757 
1,50,000 
10,560 


700 

23,800 

14 

43.335 


11,004 

32,446 

95.000 


25.000 

20,046 

60.198 

1 , 00,000 

7,805 


(for l»cjipcr) 


« »• 


2.50,317 
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- Forfeit by the rajah, in consequence of the non- 

dclivcrj' of pepper by him ... GO,240 

Interest at 10, 12, and 18 j>cr cent, per annum 

uj)on the above payments to the rajah ... 1,50,796 

Total charges against the ngah ... 9,59.143 

The items composing this total may consequently be thus 
classed :— 

Surot rupees. 

Vnerphined balance opening the accounts, pro- 

ffsscd date 16th Fcbninry. 1792 . 69,443 

Balances of accounts with the rajah's minister 
transferred to the debit of the raj'ah himself, 
wherefore or on whnt account not explained 43,450 
A horse and pejtper sold to the minister, hut 

charged to the rajah himself . 95,700 

Due for ^ain, cassia, coir, cables, ropes, &c. &c. 

sold by the minister, estimated ! . 1,00,000 

Profit charged on pepper not really sold, penalty 
for not ha^^ng paid a sum said to hare been 
borrowed by the rajah, and forfeit by the rajah 

for not having delivered pepper . 1,37,575 

Interest on the account against the rajah, on 
what sums and at what rate partly not ex¬ 
plained, and including interest at 18 PERCENT. 2,31,039 

Kschange charged against the rajah . 7.805 

Pepper. &c. sold to the rajah . 23,814 

Cosh advanced to the rajah in consideration of an 
agreement made byhim to dcli\*cr pepper 2,50,317 

Total ... Surat rupees 9,59,143 


It thus appears, that of the aggregate debit against 
the rajah made by Mr. Hutchinson, and amounting to 
nearly 9,60,OUO rupees, only 2,74,131 rupees was for 
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goods sold and cash advanced to the rajah, the remainder APri:«m* 
consisting of balances unexplained, and transferred from 
an unknown account with the minister of assumed profit, 
forfeits, and penalties, and of interest. It is therefore 
fully established by the accounts of the claimant, that 
the debt of 4,89,735 rupees, now claimed on behalf of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, did not arise from “ money 
advanced to tlie rajah.” 

It has been already stated, that the total credits to 
the rajah, in the account with JMr. Hutchinson, amounted 
to 4,69,408 rupees.* Now, of what do they consist ? 

The actual cash j>aid by the rajah to Mr. Hutchinson was 
4,20,000 rupees; value of pepper delivered, 44,008; ex¬ 
change, 5,400 rupees. Thus, while the rajah received 
cash and goods to the amount of only 2,74,131 rupees, 
he paid to Mr. Hutchinson in cash and goods 4,64,008 
rupees, and yet a debt is still claimed from him of 
4,90,000 rupees ! Might it not rather be said, that if 
strict justice were to be done on the occasion of ripping 
up these old transactions, the Rajah of Travancore would 
have something to receive from Mr. Hutchinson’s estate 
instead of something to pay thereto? 

The court wish also to point out to you the nature of 
the trade of Mr. Hutchinson with the Travancore Rajah, 
as elucidated by the accounts of the complainant himself. 

In the first place, we find from those accounts that Mr. 
Hutchinson, on the 30th of April, 1793, charged the rajah 
with profit upon pepper which he had promised to deliver. 

The rajah could not fulfil both his contracts to Uie Com- 

Surat rupceti 

* Total debits .9,59,143 

Do. credits . 4.69,408 


Debt now claimed 


••• 




4,89.735 
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APPENDIX, pany and his promises to Mr. Hutchinson, and therefore 
Mr. Hiitcliinson, whose official duty it was to see that the 
rajah delivered pepper to the Company in preference to all 
other persons, entered in his accounts, to the debit of the 
rajah, a sum of 43,335 rupees for profit which he assumed 
he should have made of the pepper if it had been deli¬ 
vered, and this e.vpccted profit fonus part of the debt now 
claimed. 

But, further, it is apparent from the accounts, that a 
system of mutual accommodation subsisted between Mr. 
Hutchinson ami the rajah; that is, sometimes the rajah 
sold pepper to Mr. Hutchinson, sometimes Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son sold pepper to the rajah. But what were the terms 
of this exchange? Why, on the 7th of June, 1792, the 
rajah sold Mr. Hutchinson 496 candies of pepper at 84 
rupees per candy. On the 30th of August in the same year, 
he sold him 26 candies at the same price, and on the 26th 
of July, 1793, two candies more at the same price. Here 
was a fixed price at diflerent times, and the evils of fluctua¬ 
tion in the market were effectually prevented in the sales 
by the rajah to Mr. Hutchinson.—But let us turn to the 
other side, and view Mr. Hutchinson as the seller instead 
of the rajah.—On the 31st October, 1792 (the same tjear), 
he sold to the rajah 140 candies of pepper at 170 rupees 
per candy, tmd on the 30th April, 1793, charged him with 
an assumed profit, calculated at the same price, upon an 
imaginary transaction in pepper. And further, on the 30tU 
April, 1796, he again sold the rajah 500 candies at 190 
rupees per candy; and then, on the 20th November fol¬ 
lowing, contracted with the rajah to deliver him 600 can¬ 
dies (the same cjuantity) at only 130 rupees per candy!! 
Thus the same pepper which in the rajah's warehouses was 
originally worth only 84 rupees and 130 rupees a candy, 
went to Mr. Hutchinson, and was again lodged in those 
very warehouses worth 170 and 190 rupees. 
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Lastly, we find that Mr. Hutchinson, in October, 1705, ai.plndi^ 

charged the rajah with no less than a lac of rupees for - 

estimated gain upon ropes, loose coir, and cables; that at 
the close of the same year he advanced to the rajah, under 
cover of a pepper contract never fulfilled, two lacs and a 
hall of rupees, the only cash with which Mr. Hutchinson 
ever parted; and that, on the 13th March, 1800, his 
estate received back four lacs and twenty thousand rupees, 
being the above principal, with a real interest thereon of 
more than 16 per cent, a year. 

We have no doubt that the foregoing statement will 
satisfy you that Mr. Hutchinson has not the slightest pre¬ 
tence to tile relief which he claims from parliament; ami 
as the principle of requiring the Indian government to 
exercise interference with our ally in support of such claims, 
and ultimately to j)ay the amount out of the Indian reve¬ 
nues if the rajah fail, is in the highest degree objection¬ 
able, and fraught with mischief and injury to those whom 
we are bound to protect, the court confidently rely on 
your resisting the second reading of the bill, agaiiist which 
they have resolved to petition. 

Ihe success which so unfortunately attended a recent 
case of the same kind, notwithstanding the powerful oppo¬ 
sition given to it, in principle and in detail, by the Lord 
Chancellor, has shewn the expediency of resisting in their 
earliest stages these dangerous attacks on the revenues of 
India, or of those of the native states; and the court 
trust that, upon this occasion, the King’s ministers will 
be enabled to render the attempt futile by objecting to it 
in limine. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) J. G. Uavknsiiaw, 

C. Marjouiuanks. 

Tlie Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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Report of tlu Committee of Correspondence. 

At a Committee of Correspondence, the 1 Itli April, 1832. 

Pursuant to the court’s references of the 9th of No¬ 
vember and 14th of December last, vour committee have 

* » 

taken into consideration letters from Mr. Bury Hutchin¬ 
son, dated the 8tli of November and 9th of December, 
tnmsmitting in the former a printed statement of his case, 
and in the latter a copy of a petition which ho has pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons, soliciting that his 
alleged grievances may be redressed. 

It will be obscired from the statements contained in u 
subsequent part of this report, that the subject of Mr. 
Hutchinson s claims on the Rnjah of Travancore first 
came under the court’s consideration in 1807, and that 
their proceedings on that occasion were framed from a 
desire to obtain perfect information before any definite 
measures were adopted. 

The following is a narrative of the circumstances of the 
case: 

Mr. Bury Hutchinson is stated to be the legal repre¬ 
sentative of the late Mr. John Hutchinson, of the Bombay 
civil service, who held the office of commercial resident 
at Anjengo. At that time there was no political officer of 
the British government stationed at the court of Travan- 
corc. The Company were in the habit of contracting 
with the Travancore state for the supply of pep|>er and 
cloth for their annual investments, and the arrangement 
of these contracts brought Mr. Hutchinson into frequent 
communication with the rajah and his minister. 

Uiuler these circumstances, Mr. Hutchinson appears to 
have entered into private commercial dealings with the 
Rajah of Travancore. The precise terms and extent of 
these dealings arc not clearly developed; but from the 
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statements at diH'erent times furnished by Air. Hutchin¬ 
son s representatives, it would seem that he lent money 
to the rajah, and also made engagements, in his private 
capacity, with that prince, for the supply of pepper, the 
same article which, as commercial resident at Anjengo, 
it was his duty to provide for the Company's investment. 

Your committee deem it important here to remark, that 
by the court’s orders to the government of Bombay, dated 
the 4th of July, 1777, all loans of money by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants “ to any of the zemindars or people in 
government were positively forbid in future, on pain of 
suspension from our service;” and with respect to trans¬ 
actions in pepper, the article which it wa.s Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son’s principal duty to see was regularly delivered to the 
Company, it is observ'obic that, in the year (1795) in 
which Mr. Hutchinson entered into a pepper contract with 
the rajah in his private capacity, which involved the for¬ 
feiture by his highness of pecuniary penalties in the event 
of the pepper not being delivered, Air. Hutchinson, in his 
public capacity as commercial resident, actually informetl 
the Bombay government (vide Bombay Commercial Con¬ 
sultations, 15th Alay, 1795) that he apprehended the rajah 
was intending to “ defraud the Company of tlieir rights 
by gaining time to dispose of their pepper in other chan¬ 
nels. Indeed,” added Mr. Hutchinson, « from what Mr. 
Dyne writes, there is pepper lodged on several parts of 
the coast, and he has actually been shipping off at Alcp- 
pie. 1 am persuaded the dewan has received more money 
for pepper, both from the Company and others, than he 
is able to furnish of that article, and wishes to give all 
parties a proportion this year.” 

Towards the close of the year 1797 Mr. Hutchinson 
died, and a few months after the rajah died also. 

A considerable debt was at this time claimed to be due 
to Mr. Hulchinsun, and it appears that his representative 
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AITKS'IJIX. appointed the house of Messrs. Forbes and Co. at Bom¬ 
bay to act for Ins estate, and that they nominated Mr. 
George Parry (who had succeeded to the situation of 
commercial resident at Anjengo) to arrange Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son s aH'airs with the government of Travancore. Accord- 
hi{jly, in 1800, a statement of the account between the 
j)arties took place; the result of which was, that after 
giving the rajah credit for a sum of 4,20,000 rupees paid 
by him to Mr. Hutchinson in 1796, there remained a 
balance due to the latter on the 13th March, 1800, of 
4,89,734 Surat rupees, interest included. It was then 
agreed that this balance should be liquidated by instal¬ 
ments;* and that if these instalments were regularly 
jiaid, no further interest should be charged. In pursuance 
of this arrangement a payment of rupees 1,00,000 and 
tliree payments of 60,000 rupees each (2,80,000 rupees in 
all), appear to have been made to Mr. Parry by the Tra- 
vancorc rajah on account of the estate of Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son ; ill consequence of which the balance claimed as due 
to the estate was by the year 1803 reduced to 2,09,734 
Surat rupees. At this period Mr. Parry quitted the com¬ 
mercial residency of Anjengo, and Mr. Handley, his suc¬ 
cessor in office, was immediately nominated by Messrs. 
I'orbes and Co. to act (conjointly with Mr. Snow, second 
assistant at the Anjengo factory) on behalf of Mr. 
Ilutchiusous representatives, in recovering the balance 


,00,000 rujices in ... 

1 « ♦ 

... 1800 

60.000 by 30th April ... 

« ^ • 

... 1801 

60,000 . 


... 1802 

60,000 . 

« % 4 

... 1603 

60.000 .. 

% 1 « 

... 1804 

. 

9 ♦ « 

... 1805 


4.89,734 
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which still remained due from the Rajah of Tm%ancore. 
Thus far matters had advanced, when the circumstance? 
took place which brought the claim to the notice of the 
Bengal government. So far back as the year 1790 a 
regular political functionary had been permanently sta¬ 
tioned at the court of Travancore, but in 1803 the 
governor-general in council (Marquis Wellesley) judged 
it necessary, owing to the prevalence of intrigues at that 
court, which were considered hostile to the public interests, 
to confine all intercourse with the rajah’s durbar to the 
official channel of the resident. In consequence of this 
restriction Messrs. Handley and Snow (agents for Mr. 
Hutchinson’s estate), on the 14th May, 1804, transmitted 
to the resident an application to the Dewaa of Travancore 
for payment to them of a fifth instalment of the debt due 
to the estate. Major Macaulay (the resident) immediatedy 
forwarded a coi)y of this application to the Bengal go¬ 
vernment; and on Messrs. Handley and Snow making a 
second communication to him, a correspondence ensued 
between them on the subject of the claim, the whole of 
which was also forwarded to Bengal. The supreme 
government, on the 19th July, 1804, informed the resi¬ 
dent that they approved his having declined to interfere 
in the adjustment of the demand brought forward, and 
directed him to inform Messrs. Handley and Snow that 
no interference on their behalf would be allowed till the 
government should be satisfied that their claim was 
founded in justice, and of such a nature as to require a 
deviation from the general principles of policy which re¬ 
gulated the conduct of the government towards states in 
alliance with it. Further corre.spondence thereupon took 
place with Messrs. Handley and Snow, and the subject 
was also brought to the notice of the Travancore govern¬ 
ment by the resident. Documents were produced by 
these gentlemen in support of the claim, while, on the 
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AiTENoiK. Other hand, the rajah’s dewan declared that the “ debt 
called Mr. Hutchinson’s debt orisjinated chiefly in ficti¬ 
tious transactions, and for the greatest part had no just 
foundation.” 

On a review of all these proceedings, the authorities in 
India at length came to a decision, in the year 1807, that 
in the existing stale of the question the parties should be 
left to settle the claim between themselves. 

The subject was brought to the court’s notice by the 
Madras government in political letters, dated the 6th 
March, and 2l3t October, 1807. The court, in reply,* 
after remarking on the defeetive nature of the informa¬ 
tion regarding the origin of the claim, desired that the 
Bombay government should be ealled on to stale whe¬ 
ther they had any knowledge of money transactions 
between tlie late Mr. Hutchinson and the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, and directed, in the meantime, that the resident 
should not only be restrained from interference in the 
adjustment of the claim, but enjoined to recommend to 
the rajah to decline any further payment on account of 
it, until its justice was made out to the satisfaction of the 
Madras government. 

The reply of the Bombay government to the reference 
made to tliem added little or nothing to the information 
before the court on the subject The chief point to be 
noticed in it is, their admission that the fact of dealings 
between the late Mr. Hutchinson and the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore must have been within the knowledge (as indivi- 
duals) of the parties composing the Bombay government, 
the trade in pepper or other products in Travancore 
not having then been interdicted to tlie commercial re¬ 
sidents. 

On the 9th September, 1812, the court, in a political 
despatch to Madras, again adverted to the claim brought 
* Political Despatch to Madras. 7tl» September, 1808, 
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forward by the representatives of Mr. Hutchinson, ami 
directed that another reference should be made to the 
Travancore government, in order to procure an eluci.Ia- 
tion of its rise and progress. The required information 
not having been received, and in the meantime the re¬ 


presentative of Mr. Hutchinson having twice memorial¬ 
ized the court on the subject, these orders were repeated 
on the 2Uth October, 1819, 11th April, 1821, and 5th 
March, 1823; and at length the Madras government, in 
a letter dated the 24th December, 1822, laid before the 
court all the information which could be obtained from 
tlie records of Travancore regarding the transactions 
between Uiat state and the late Mr. Hutchinson, of An- 
jengo. 1 he contents of this comnmiiication failed, how¬ 
ever, to throw any further light on the origin and nature 
of those transactions. 


The court, in finally reviewing the subject, on the 12th 
May, 1824, fully concurred in opinion with the Madras 
council, that “ the pretended debt to the late Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son, even granting it to be in other respects unquestion¬ 
able, was not of a character to receive tlie countenance 
of their^^government, and to be insisted on through its 
agency." On the other hand, they agreed to modify that 
part of their instructions of 7th September, 1808, in 
which It was enjoined that the Rajah of Travancore 
should be recommended to decline any further payment 
to Mr. Hutchinson’s heirs till the justice of the claim 
was made out to the satisfaction of the Madras govern¬ 
ment, and expressed their wish to be to leave the parties 
entirely to themselves, and to abstain from all interfer¬ 
ence in the matter one way or the other. 

I he government of Travancore, however, not having 
een in uced to make any farther payment on account 
of this claim, the representative of the late Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son has now petitioned the House of Commons to in- 


A rrFNDXX. 
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AppENDiT. terfere in his behalf. The following appear to be the 
principal grounds on which the interference of tlie legis¬ 
lature is solicited:— 

That the transactions out of which the debt claimed 
from the Rajah of Travancorc arose were honn fide, that 
they took place before the passing of the Act of 1797, 
which prohibited loans from British subjects to native 
princes, and that Mr. Hutchinson’s advances to the rajah 
were, in great part, for the purpose of enabling the latter 
to fulfil his political engagements and commercial con¬ 
tracts with the Company. 

That, on the 13th March, 1800, the existence of a 
balance of 4,89,735 rupees due to the estate of Mr. 
Hutchinson was admitted by certain officers of rank ap¬ 
pointed by the rajah’s nephew and successor to investi¬ 
gate the accounts of the foregoing transactions, and that 
payments to the amount of 2,80,000 rupees were subse- 
<^uently made by the rajah as part of the said balance. 

That the Court of Directors, in a despatch of the 7th 
September, 1808, prohibited the Rajah of Travancore 
from making any further payment to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
representatives, until the justice of the claim was esta¬ 
blished to the Madras government, thereby preventing 
such payment at a time when the rajah was able and 
willing to make it. 

That at length, after many years had elapsed, the 
court* withdrew the recommendation which they had 
caused to be transmitted to the rajah in 1808, and ex¬ 
pressed their wish to leave the parties entirely to them¬ 
selves ; but that this act of the court could in no degree 
conduce to the attainment of justice, while, at the same 
time, it must be taken as an admission that no rea¬ 
sonable doubt could be raised respecting the debt; and, 
la.stly, 


• In 1824. 
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That the Company virtually adopted the said debt appendix 

when they took possession of the territories and revenues - 

of Travancore. 

The two inquiries which appear to suggest themselves 
in this case are: Wliat evidence is there to shew that the 
representative of Mr. Hutchinson has a just claim upon 
the government of Travancore? and, secondly, Can the 
Company be considered at all responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of any such claim, or bound to enforce, or even 

recommend the payment of it by the rajah’s govern¬ 
ment ? 

In answer to the first inquiry thus much must be con¬ 
ceded : that the Rajah of Travancore, with whom it is 
allegeil that the late Mr. Hutchinson had pecuniary deai- 
ings, appears, either by himself or his minister, to have 
admitted tlie existence of such dealings, and that very 
nearly to the extent of which Mr. Hutchinson's repre¬ 
sentatives have since maintained that they occurred; that 
this rajah’s successors did, in 1800, come to a settlement 
of accounts with Mr. Parry, the gentleman appointed 
to act for Mr. Hutcliinson’s estate, by which he admitted 
a balance of 4,89,734 rupees to be due to that estate, and 
that up to 1803, payments amounting to 2,80,000 rupees 
were actually made by the rajah, which reduced the debt 
to 2,09,734 rupees. But in 1804 the existence of this 
claim was brought to the knowledge of the Bengal go¬ 
vernment by the British resident in Travancore, inquiries 
took place, and the rajah’s dewan, who it would appear 
had been changed in the meantime, then declared that 
the « debt called Mr. Hutchinson’s debt originated chiefly 
in fictitious transactions.” Nothing specific, however, has 
been produced by the Travancore government to prove 
this assertion; but, at the same time, there is sufficient 
in the documents produced by Mr. Hutchinson’s repre¬ 
sentatives to shew that that gentleman’s transactions 
VOL. V. 2 E 
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with the rajah were of the most objectionable kind, and 
that a large portion of the debt consisted of accumu¬ 
lated interest and fines for non-performance of certain 
agreements. 

The account between the Travancore rajah and Mr. 
Htitchinson’s estate, drawn up in 1800, gives the follow¬ 
ing results:— 


Rajah of TTuvancore in account with the Estate 


Dr. 


Mr. Hutchinson. 


Cr. 



To amount admitted 
by Uic rajah as due 
in July, 1795 ... 

Sundrj' sums of mo¬ 
ney advanced to the 
rujoli in 1795 and 


Rupees. 


4,39,383 


1796 . 2,39,737 


Amount of 64 candies 
of pepper sold to 
him in 1796 ... 10,560 

Forfeit for non-per- 
formonce of a pep¬ 
per contract for 
1,154 candies ... 69,240 
Interest at 10,12, and 
18 per cent, on the 
sums of money ad¬ 
vanced . 1,50,795 


By amount paid to 
Mr. Hutchinson in 
September, 1796 
Balance due to Mr. 
Hutcliiiison's es¬ 
tate on the 13tli 
March, 1800 


Rupees. 


4,20,000 


4 . 89.735 


Rupees ... 9,09.735 


Rupees ... 9,09,735 


The transactions which led to the debt of 4,39,383 
rupees, forming the first item in this account, cannot be 
fully ascertained.* It is clear that a large part of it 


♦ 'Die accounts remarked upon by tlic court (See No. I. of 
this list) were produced after this report ^?a8 passed. 
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arose from actual loans of money to the rajah; hut it is 
alsocertain, from the letter of tlie rajah's minister, dated 
22nd October, 1795, that it included interest: and in a 
bond given by the dewan on 21st March, 1794, which 
acknowledged his having borrowed of Mr. Hutchinson 
coins of various denonnnations of the value altogether of 
about 1,35,000 rupees, the rajah is made to agree not 
only that the amount should bear interest at 12 per cent, 
per annum, but that, if the amount were not repaid at 
the end of seven months and ten days, the penal sum of 
2o,000 Bombay rupees should he paid in addition. 
Looking to this fact, and to the genenil character of the 
transactions between the liajali of Travancorc and Mr. 
Hutchinson, it is evident that a lar^c portion of the old 
debt of rupees 4,39,383 consisted of interest and penal¬ 
ties ; and it appears on the face of the account that 
2,20,036 rupees of the new debt were of the same descrip¬ 
tion. Although, therefore, there is no evidence to shew 
that the debt to Mr. Hutchinson originated for the most 
part in transactions positively “fictitious,” there is suffi¬ 
cient, if we advert to the disadvantageous, not to say 
ruinous, conditions on which money was advanced to the 
rajah, and consider the influence which, in making those 
conditions, Mr. Hutchinson must have derived from his 
situation as the Company’s resident, to place his claim in 
a doubtful light, the more especially, when it is remem¬ 
bered that Mr, Hutchinson’s representatives have re¬ 
covered more than the principal. 

The next question is, whether, if the justice of tlieir 
claim upon the Rajah of Travancorc were even clear, the 
Company have become so impUcated as to be at all re¬ 
sponsible for the payment of it themselves, or bound to 

enforce such payment upon the government of Tra- 
vancore. 

It is a.sscrted in the petition to the House of Com- 

2 E 2 
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APPBNDix. mons, that the Company virtually adopted the debt to 
Mr. Hutchinson when they took possession of the terri¬ 
tories and revenues of Travancore. The simple answer to 
this is, that the Company never liavc taken such posses¬ 
sion, either wholly or in part. The hostile conduct of 
the rajah’s dewan, joined to the accumulation of a large 
debt to the Company, on account of the annual subsidy 
payable to them by treaty, led, it is true, to the occupa¬ 
tion of Travancore by their troops in 1809, and subse- 
cjucntly to the assumption by their resident of the office 
of dewan for a period of three or four years, at the expira¬ 
tion of which the administration was restored to the 
rajah; but, as sovereigns, the Company have never held 
any part of the country; while, so far from their proceed¬ 
ings towards the rajah having deprived him of the means 
of paying his private creditors, there is evidence to shew 
that, by the management of the resident as dewan under 
the orders of the Madras government, his finances were 
extricated from a state of complete embarrassment, and 
placed in a condition to meet any just demands that 
could be made upon his government. 

The last question is, whether the Company can be 
legally implicated in this claim in consequence of their 
interference in 1808, when the court directed that their 
resident should be instructed to recommend the rajah to 
make no further payment in liquidation of the alleged 
debt to Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, until the justice of it 
was established to the Madras government? It is as¬ 
serted in the petition of Mr. Bury Hutchinson to the 
House of Commons, that the Company thereby pre¬ 
vented the payment of a debt at a time when the rajah 
was willing to make it. This, however, is so far from the 
case, that four or five years before that step was taken, 
the rajah’s dewan had denounced the claim as one which 
had arisen from fictitious transactions, and during the 
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whole of the interval whicli ensued, the court of Travan- ai-i-enuix 

core shewed no disposition to make any further payment 

to the estate of Mr. Hutchinson. The only effect of the 

court s proceedinj^, therefore, must have been to relieve 

the rajah from any fear which he may have entertained, 

lest the British government should be induced to become 

the advocates of a claim brought against him by one of 

their own servants. 

The court, indeed, could not well have abstained from 
such a measure of recommendation as that which they 
directed in the despatch to Madras of the 7th September, 

1808. The suspicious character of the transactions 
alleged to have taken place between Mr. Hutchinson and 
the rajah, the fact that at the jieriod when they were 
re])resented as having occurred the most corrupt practices 
had existed among their servants on the coast of Malabar, 
and the position in which the British government stood, 
both with respect to the rajah and to Mr. Hutchinson, 
must all have combined, in the opinion of the court, to 
call for an interference, the only object of which was to 
discourage an act of injustice from being committed 
against the rajah’s government. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in his petition to the House of Com¬ 
mons, asserts that the claim was sanctioned by several 
governors-general, viz. the Marquis Wellesley, Sir George 
Barlow, and Lord Minto. 

So far as respects the Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son does not attempt to substantiate his statement; and 
your committee have caused the Company’s records to 
be fully searched, and they have not been found to con¬ 
tain the slightest evidence of the least disposition on the 
part of his lordship or lus government to favour or coun¬ 
tenance the claims 

With regard to Sir George Barlow^ Mr. Hutchinson, 
in the printed statement of his case, states as follows 
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“ But in the year 1806 the political resident again inter¬ 
fered, when Sir George Barlow caused a fresh inquiry to 
be made, and after investigation authorized Mr. Handley, 
the commercial resident, to proceed for the recovery of 
the balance due, and in his despatch is the following 
remark: that, ‘ in his excellency’s opinion, Colonel 
Macaulay’s letter to the commercial resident bears the 
appearance of unnecessary precipitation, in condemning 
the conduct of a public officer without inquiring into the 
real existence of the facts on which his judgment was 
formed.’ ” 

After considerable research, your committee have 
traced the passage here quoted on the Bengal secret 
consultations of the 1st of July, 1806; and they have 
to state, that it occurs in a letter, not from Sir Geoi^e 
Barlow, but from Mr. Edmonstone, as secretary to the 
Bengal government, and that the occasion which suggested 
it was a dispute between the political and the commer¬ 
cial residents respecting the presentation of some articles 
to the Princess of Travancorc, arid had no connection, 
directly or indirectly, with the case of Mr. Hutchinson, 
which is not hinted at in the remotest degree in the letter 
in question. 

In support of his statement that Lord Minto sanc¬ 
tioned the payment of the claim, Mr. Hutchinson quotes 
the following passage, viz.— 

” For the reason stated in the preceding part of this 
despatch, the governor in council trusts that the honour¬ 
able the governor-general in council will deem it 
proper to issue immediate orders prohibiting the inter¬ 
ference of the military authority in the commercial con¬ 
cerns of the factory at Anjengo, and will direct the esta¬ 
blishment of the commercial resident in the privileges 
and functions of his office as they existed before the 
disturbance in Travaucore.” 
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Your committee have also succeeded in tracing the 
document from which the passage is quoted in the 
Madras political consultations of the 13th June, 1809, 
and they find that it has no relevance whatever to Mr. 
Hutchinson’s claim, but refers entirely to a question 

aftecUng the relative position of the military and com- 
tDcrciat authorities in Travancore. 

It results, therefore, from what has now been stated 

that Mr. Hutchinson’s statement regarding the opinions 

of successive governors-general is totally without founda- 
tion. 


It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the injurj 
which the Company’s interests sustained at the time Mr 
Hutchinson was their commercial resident at Anjengo 
from the frequent non-fulfilment by the rajah of his con^ 
tracts to supply them with the products of Travancore, 
must have been at least considerably aggravated by the 
obstacles thrown in the way of their trade by the private 
dealings with the rajah in which Mr. Hutchinson was 
sunulUncously engaged. This, and the fact before men¬ 
tion^, that loans of money to native princes by Com¬ 
pany s servants had been strictly forbidden by the court 

Lir^ still 

I" .c utle r.. ‘ of Mr. Hutchicson 

ITJ , I oo-"‘<=„a„ce, either of the court or the 

.c,,s,at.e, ,u the clalu. „hich he pe^Uts i„ hriugiug 
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ArpRNDix. The case of Palmer and Co. has been referred to in the 
body of the work, and it is so complicated that any 
attempt to elucidate it must fail. That of the Lucknow 
bankers is ably argued in a letter addressed by the secre¬ 
tary to the Court of Directors to the secretary to the 
board, under date of the 1st of March, 1833. The letter 
is too long to be presented entire, but an extract from it 
may be sufficient to shew the nature and circumstances of 
the claim. The board had pressed the transmission of a 
despatcli to the governor-general, calling upon him to 
urge the immediate settlement of the claims by the sove¬ 
reign of Oude. In remonstrating against such a step, the 
court, after quoting numerous former decisions in favour 
of non-interference, proceed to discuss the grounds upon 
which they were required to adopt a difterent course; and 
the passage has an interest distinct from the particular 
occasion upon which it was written, inasmuch ns it illus¬ 
trates the operation of money-lending in the East. The 
curse of usury is one of the most fearful evils which afflict 
India. The following is the passage referred to 

“ After such a series of decisions in favour of a particu¬ 
lar line of policy, it would require a strong conviction of its 
unsoundness and tendency to produce evil consequences, 
to justify the court, in their own opinion, in consenting 
to depart from it; but, on the contrary, when they en¬ 
tirely concur in the reasons which induced former courts 
and Boards of Commissioners to come to the decisions, 
so deliberately formed, and repeatedly announced, and 
regard them as establishing, not only on grounds of jus¬ 
tice and policy, but also the faith of treaties, the practical 
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conclusions which were founded on them, they consider appendix 
themselves as under a solemn oblig;ation not to be the “ 

willing instruments of subverting a policy which they 
entirely approve, and in which they deem it of the high¬ 
est importance that the British government in India should 
persevere. 

“ As the anxiety, however, of the court respecting the 
decision of the board on this subject, makes them fearful 
of omitting any thing which seems to them calculated to 
aid in removing the impression which they deprecate, and 
as the draft of the despatch prepared by the board con¬ 
tains a statement of reasons in justification of the mea¬ 
sure which the board would prescribe, the court deem 
it incumbent upon them to make known to the board the 
reflections which that statement has suggested. They 
regret that, in presenting these conclusions, with the ful- 
nes.s which the occasion seems to require, so much is 
necessary to be written; but they trust the board will 
ascribe this ciTect to its true and only cause,—the import¬ 
ance which they attach to the question. 

“ In the draft, as prepared by the board, it is said, ‘ As 
a general principle, we have no hesitation in expressing it 
as our decided opinion, that the British government is 
not bound to interfere, and ought to be extremely cau¬ 
tious of interfering in the recovery of loans from native 
states, unless such loans were contracted with its previous 
knowledge, and* unless the guarantee of the British 
resident was given in writing upon the face of the bond, 
or+ signified by the resident in a despatch written at the 
time to his own government, and approved as well by 

* Qy. or ? 

^ otherwise the passage will import that the resi¬ 

dent s guarantee, if appearing on the face of the bond, should Iw 
binding on the government, whether it bad been made acquainted 
with and sanctioned it, or not. 
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Ai-PKNotx. that government as by the native sovereign contracting 
the loan.’ 

“ Though it is the decided opinion of the court that 
such guarantees as are above alluded to, of loans to 
native princes or other parties by any lenders whatsoever, 
should be altogether abstained from by the British go¬ 
vernment, and indeed interdicted, they nevertheless have 
great satisfaction in seeing the principle of nou-interfer- 
cnce so broadly and guardedly laid down as it is by the 
board in the above paragraph. But, in the same high 
degree in which they estimate the importance of such a 
rule, must they be solicitous that, along with the promul¬ 
gation of the rule, a precedent should not immediately 
be set, by which, if acted upon, the rule would be utterly 
subverted, and the precedent become the rule in its stead; 
a rule directly opposite to the former, both in its purport 
and cHects. 

“ The principle, ns laid down by the board, recognizes 
two conditions : 1st, that the British government should 
have been a party, consenting at least to the original 
transaction; 2nd, that it should liave given its guarantee 
for the payment: under which conditions alone, any in¬ 
terference should be attempted by the British govern¬ 
ment for the enforcement of claims of debt on native 
princes. 

“ Neither of these conditions applies to the case of the 
Lucknow bankers. This is not alleged ; and it is so clear 
a point, that the court do not think it necessary to enforce 
it by argument. 

The subsequent paragraph of the board’s draft, how¬ 
ever, says: * We state the principle thus broadly and de¬ 
cidedly, to the end that the orders we are about to trans¬ 
mit to you on the subject of the present claim may not 
be liable to misinterpretation in the important particular, 
Ihul where money has been advanced to a native state 
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without a sanction of the nature above described’ (origi¬ 
nal consent or express guarantee), ‘ we will in no case, 
except under very peculiar circumstances, interfere in view 
to its recovery.’ 

“ it is obvious, therefore, that the justification of the 
interference now proposed is, ami indeed must be, placed 
on the plea of ‘ very peculiar circumstances.’ With re¬ 
spect to this plea, the court do not deny that very ])ecu 
liar circumstances may create a case of exception to the 
most Jiiiportant rules ; but, in proportion to the import¬ 
ance ol the rule, it is incumbent on those who would 
make the exception rigidly to investigate the circum¬ 
stances which arc said to be jieculiar, and not only to 
prove that they are peculiar, but that the peculiarity con¬ 
stitutes a case of sufficient importance to demand a de- 
liai tiire from an established and important line of action. 

With this view, the court have carefully considered 

the circumstances which are adduced by the board as 

forming a peculiarity of that cogent nature in the present 

case; and, as they have been conscientiously led to a 

conclusion directly the reverse of that of the board, it is 

their wish, as it is their duty, to point out the grounds of 

their conviction as fully as the nature of the case appears 
to require. 

“ In the board’s enumeration of circumstances, the first 
which ajipears is this : * That both Lord Cornwallis and his 
successor, the present Lord Tcignmouth, had repeatedly 
urged the late Vizier, Asoph-ood-Dowlah, to put in a 
tram of liquidation the large debt which he had con¬ 
tracted.’ The Marge debt’here means all the debts of 
the Vizier. This implies, therefore, the reverse of any 
thing peculiar as to the debt of the present claimants. 
All the other debts of the Nabob were equally included; 

and what was done, instead of being peculiar to any, was 
common to all. 
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“ It is next said, ‘That, at his excellency’s particular 
desire, the governor-general in council authorized Mr. 
Chcity, then the resident at Lucknow, to assist him in 
ascertaining his true and just debts, with a view to their 
being put into a train of payment. Mr. Cherry accord- 
ingly entered into a laborious investigation of the debts 
of that prince, and in a letter dated the 14th April, 1796, 
transmitted to the governor-general a list of such of them 
as he considered to be just. In that list are to be found 
the names of the Calcutta bankers.’ Here, in like man¬ 
ner, there is not only not any thing peculiar, but there is a 
direct statement to the contrary. This circumstance, 
therefore, is altogether unavailing to the object of the 
board, that of making out a case of peculiarity for the 
interference of the British government. 

“ There are, however, in this statement, some things 
which deserve observation. The Vizier expressed a par¬ 
ticular desire that the aid of the British resident mi«xht be 
lent to him, in order to make a discrimination between 
claims which might be, and those which could not be 
true. This was, therefore, no interference of the British 
government; it was substantially the act of the Vizier 
himself. 

“ It is also stated, that Mr. Cherry, after a laborious in¬ 
vestigation, presented a list of such debts as he considered 
to be just. It is necessary here to consider the state of 
the facts. It could not be, that Mr. Cherry hod made an 
investigation of the particulars of each claim, such os is 
made in a court of justice, and such as is indispensably 
necessary to enable a judge to determine with accuracy, 
not merely that something is due, but how much is due. 
The time Mr. Cherry employed in the investigation was 
altogether disproportionate to such a performance. We 
know well, by the experience of the Carnatic and Tan- 
jore commissioners in India, how much time is required 
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to go into the detail of such debts, and to ascertain how 
much ought in justice to be paid, and how much not. 
All that It was possible for him to do, obviously, was, to 
separate the class of claims which appeared to be alto¬ 
gether groundless and fictitious from those which had 
more or less in them of what was real. If, upon this 
ground, any such inference is raised, as that all the 
claims included in Mr. Client’s list* ought to be paid 
in full, we know well, from the e.vpcrience of the same 
commissions, how erroneous such an inference would 
be, and what injustice would have been imposed on the 
Vizier, if any coercion had been applied to him on that 
principle. Of claims of precisely the same description 
upon the Nabob of the Carnatic, not more than nine per 
cent, has been found justly entitled to payment. 

If any stress is laid upon the circumstance, that the 
claims of the Dosses rest on the evidence of bonds, it is 
only necessary to remember, in order to shew the futility 
of that circumstance, how many of the claims on the two 
Carnatic princes rested on the same foundation, but have 
not been, on that account, spared either from scrutiny or 
retrenchment; and wlioever is acquainted with the mode 
in which bonds are habitually manufactured in India, 
that for a small sum received the needy prince grants a 
bond for a large one, and that at the end of every six 

* Mr. Cherry, in reality, never made a list. He transmitted 
to the governor-gcneral the list given to him by Rajah Tickait 
Roy of the debts standing in the Oude government accounts, 
^d al^torwards a list of Uie debts as claimed by the creditors. 
ITie following instance of the difference between the two state- 

rp^ymern*!- ^ investigation prerious 

Debt of Doorka Doss. 


According to the ac¬ 
counts of govern- 
njcnt 


Rupee*. 


2,23,128 


Rupees* 

According to his own 

accounts. 9.25,056 
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or twelve, laomctime^ four numth*, the hand is n'uewed, 
witli the addition of interest at two per cent, or more ]>or 
month, will not (piestion the propric*ty of the coarse 
which lias hoen prescribed to the commissioners, or can 
possibly doubt the necessitv there would bo c»f a similar 
sernfinv of the bonds* of the Dosses, pieliimnary to any 
procoediniis on the part of the British government to on- 
Ibrce the payment of them. 

^‘^J lie next circnmslunce achlncotl in the draft of tlie 
board is the arran;ioinont which was made with the two 
classes of credittirs, the bluropean and native, imme¬ 
diately after the proceeding of Mr. Cherrv. Tlic draft 
says, 'that owinj; jirobably to the removal of Mr.Cherry, 
no arraniioinent was made for payini; oH the debts in- 
clmlod in Ids list.' lint why should not that arrange¬ 
ment, which was completed in five months after tlio date 
of I\Ir. C'herrv's list, be consitlorod the very urrant^oinent 
to wliicli the procoedin;; of Mr. Cliorrv wus intended to 
lead ? Bv that arran^eincnt, a composition was accepted, 
instead of pavinent in fidl, by belli classes of creditors, 
with a single cxcc[)tion in eacli class, the Dosses bein;^ 
the exception in the native class. The terms of the com¬ 
position were more favourable to the lMiro})cnii than to 
tlic native creditors, and this was the piround of the ex¬ 
ception of the Dosses. They were willimj to accept a 
composition, but not a less favourable one than was 
oll'ered to the European creditors. 'I'liis practice of com¬ 
pounding with their creditors, common with the native 
princes in India, deserves some reflection. On the sup¬ 
position that a great part of the claims against them arc 

* That tlicse were renewed bonds is j>rovcd by their dates in 
I7!J4, 17f);>. and 179G; for the debts were incurred before Lord 
Cornwallis left India. At hoiv much earlier a date, with how 
tnany previous renewals, or at what intere.st. there is notliing to 
shew. 
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artificial, and do not represent correctly the %ahie they 
received, ^vith a reasonable interest, this is only a rude 
and summary mode, congenial with the mental habits of 
the people, of sweeping off the undue and extortionate 
part of the several claims: and the acceptance by so 
many of the creditors of the composition oflered them 
may be, without any straining, regarded as presumptive 
evidence that, upon the whole, substantial justice was 
done to them. Upon the contrary supposition, that all 
the creditors who accepted the composition were de¬ 
frauded, ever)' one of those creditors deserved as much 
the interference of the lintish government as the Dosses. 
If It be said that they received something, the Dosses 
nothing, it is to be asked, how that affects the principle’ 
Justice or injustice is not measured by the sum Be¬ 
sides, the act was that of the Dosses themselves, ami 
surely constituted no case of peculiarity renuiring the 
interference of the British government. There was one 
part of their demand which the body of creditors did not 
receive: the Dosses, as to that part, stood in the same 
predicament. Another part the body of creditors did 
receive, the Dosses not, only because they refused to rc- 
ceive It. Whatever loss they sustained by this refusal is 
c largeable only on themselves. But men must be left 
to bear he consequences of their own acts. It would be 
a monstrous rule, that government should employ ex¬ 
traordinary and dangerous expedients for repairing those 
consequences. ' ® 

tholf 

cm e vc» bound to notice in .be draft of .be board is. 
the statenrent that, .n the early stage of the negotiation 
with the European creditors for the composition which 
ey accepted, Mr. Lumsden (the resident) took ‘ a part.’ 
The court arc altogether at a loss to understand the 
>jec o t us statement. It cannot be for cstablishm<r 
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APPENDIX, (what alone it would be for the purpose of the board to 

- establish) that the case of the Dosses is a peculiar case; 

for nothing of what was done by Mr. Lumsden related 
to it. As little does it prove any thing as to the justice 
of their claim. If it be intended to suggest the idea, that 
the British resident, in this case, had violated the order 
under which he acted, of non-interference, the court are 
happy, on looking into the circumstances, to find that 
he was guilty of no such dereliction of his duty. In the 
very letter of the resident, quoted for the fact in the draft 
of the board, the words are those* His excellency, in 
the first instance, sent for General Marlin and Mr. John¬ 
stone, two of the principal creditors, who attended his 
summons; but as they did not come into the terms 
which were offered them, he afterwards made a proposi¬ 
tion in writing, through me, to all the European credi¬ 
tors.’* And this was the whole of ‘the part’ taken by 
Mr. Lumsden in the negotiation: he was the channel of 
communication on the part of the Vizier, and at his de¬ 
sire, of a proposition in writing to the European creditors; 
on act to which it is surely needless to say the term in¬ 
terference can by no means be applied. He was once 
more the channel of communicating, in the same way, a 
modification of that proposition : and with this his inter¬ 
vention terminated: for the resident goes on to say, * It 
happened that all the creditors were at Lucknow, either 
in person or by their representatives, and after the dis¬ 
cussion of the first and second days, they negotiated the 
business directly with the Vizier’s servants, without any 
intervention on my part.’+ 

“ It is stated in the board's draft, and seems to be con¬ 
sidered a matter of importance, that ‘ both Mr. Lumsden 
and Sir John Shore expressed regret at the unequitable 
distinction which Asoph-ud-Dowlah had made between 
• 28U» September. 1796, 11-213. + Ibid. 
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his European and native creditors/ The vaUie of this 
expression of regret, as evidence in the case, deserves to 
be carcfullv weighed, and sliould be looked at in its true 
light. 

“ They could use it only in consequence of tlieir sup¬ 
posing that the Curoj>can creditors did not receive more 
than their due, and that the claims of the native cre¬ 
ditors rested on the same grounds with those of the 
Europeans. 

“ If the Euro|)ean creditors had received more tlian 
tliey ought to have received, there was no room for just 
regret that the native creditors received less; there was 
rather cause for satisfaction, that a second act of extor¬ 
tion on the \’izicr had not been perpetrated. 

“ Also, if the claims of the native creditors rested on 
a foundation in any respect dilfcrcnt from that of the 
European creditors, there was no room for drawing a 
parallel between them; and the native creditors, though 
they got less than the European, in proportion to their 
demands, might have got as much, or more, in proportion 
to their due. 

“ Now, it is a question which not only may fairly be 
asked, but which it is indispensable to ask, how the re¬ 
sident and governor-general could have knowledge of 
either of these facts; cither that the Europeans had not 
received a payment far beyond an equivalent for the 
loans they had made to the Vizier, or that the demands 
of the native creditors did not bear a still more e.xtra- 
vagant disproportion to the sums they liad advanced ? 
They had performed no investigation into the claims; 
they had not entertained a thought of tracing them to 
their source, and ascertaining with accuracy the circum¬ 
stances in which they had originated, though they were 
not ignorant of the rapid process by which they had been 
swelled. 

voi.. V. 2 p 
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“ It is very clear that, in those circumstances, a casual 
expression, either of the resident or governor-general, 
indicating an opinion upon a subject with which they 
were unacquainted, cannot be rested upon as evidence of 
any value at all. 

“ It is to be obsci%’ed, and, for the elucidation of this 
point, is an observation of great importance, that such 
pecuniary transactions with native princes were not then 
so well understood, nor regarded with the same suspicion 
and disapprobation, as they are now. Mr. Johnstone, 
who was one of the Vizier’s princi[)al European creditors, 
and whose debt amounted to upwards of seven lacs of 
rupees, was first assistant of the resident, and still al¬ 
lowed to retain his situation. The scrutiny of the com¬ 
missioners into the debts of the Carnatic princes had not 
yet let in the light which we have now the benefit of, on 
the mode in which the debts of the native princes ori¬ 
ginated, and how small the proportion which the sums 
they actually receive bears to the sums demanded of 
them. It is not unlikely that the governor-general and 
resident, on this occasion, did really believe that no 
part of the debts was nominal, that the claims were all 
honestly made up of the principal actually lent and the 
stipulated interest, though it is now well known that, 
without inquiry and proof, such a belief was dangerous 
and unwarranted. 

“ They were acquainted, however, with the exorbitant 
rate of interest by which the claims had been swelled, 
and the reckless manner in which the incumbrances had 
been incurred. The letter of the resident to the governor- 
general, dated Ist September, 1795,* had stated as fol¬ 
lows ‘ The ruinous system of borrowing appears more 
and more daily to have been the cause of tlie general de¬ 
cline of this government. The debt has increased an- 

• 11.85. 
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nnally, by unitinff principal and interest at lliirty-six per m*i kndik. 
cent, into new bonds, to nhich have been added now 
loans at twelve months, and some at shorter periods, bills 
bearing discount tendered in place of ready money for 
furtco/is on tlie Auniils, who again charge interest on the 
state for anticipation on their kists, while the actual ap¬ 
propriation of the revenues has been involved in the mys¬ 
terious intricacies of false intercourse with the Auinirs 
tuncaiis, debts, and separate allowances, for purposes as 
confused as the general system of government has been.’ 

In taking account of claims originating in such ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances, with a view to their licpndu- 
tion, liow would nttional men proceed ? They would 
take the course which has been prescribed to the com¬ 
missioners on the adhirs of the Carnatic princes ; they 
would subject each claim individually to a rigid scrutiny; 
they would ascertain the amount of the principal actually 
lent; they would add to that a reasonable interest; and of 
so much, and no more, would they award the liquidation. 

This scrutiny did not suit the temper nor capacity 
of the Vizier: he took the easier method of telling his 
creditors that he would give them so much in satisfac* 
tion of their claims, and that with this they ought to be 
contented. 

It is necessary now to sec what he did pay, and to 
go as far as we can in determining how near it approached 
to a reasonable payment. 

TJie proposition which was first made to the Euro¬ 
pean creditors, and transmitted through the hands of the 
resident, was very nearly the same with that which had 
been already ofiered to the native creditors and accepted. 

It was, that instead of thirty-six per cent, per annum 
compound interest, they should only be paid at half that 
rate of interest, or eighteen per cent, per annum com- 

2p2 
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ApPF.sDix. pound interest, and that the difl'erence should be struck 
oft' the bonds.* 

“ Nobody >vill deny that this was still very high in¬ 
terest ; and tliis it hatl been sett!e<l should be paid to the 
native creditors. 

“ There was another condition, however, which lessened 
llio benefit. The native creditors were to be paid by in¬ 
stalments in six years, the European in five; and in the 
ineantiine no interest was to run in favour of either 
class. 

These terms the native creditors, with the exception 
of I he Dosses, had previously accepted. Tliey were, how¬ 
ever, rejected by the European class; and after negotia¬ 
tion, the Europeans succeeded in obtaining payment in 
full at the rate of thirty-six per cent, per annum com¬ 
pound interest, and that immediate, they foregoing only 
the interest due since the last date of the bonds. And 
this extortion is what the governor-general and the re¬ 
sident cxjiress their regret, that the native creditors also 
were not enabled to force upon the Vi/.ier. 

“It thus appears, that the payment which the native 
creditors were to receive, ami which was rejected by the 
Dosses, was payment at the rate of eighteen per cent, 
per annum oomi)ovuui interest, subject to the condition of 
receiving this payment by one-sixth everv year, without 
any accruing interest upon tlie sums deferred. Now, 
when two things are considered—first, the comparative 
.smallness of the advance, in which it is most probable 
that each of the demands originated ; and, secondly, that 
engagements with the native princes at such rates of in¬ 
terest are never bonu fide, nor is the exact fulfilment of 
them, except hy accident, contemplated hy either party— 

* licttcr of the Ucsident to the Governor-general, 28tli Sep¬ 
tember. 1 79C. 
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it cannot be pretended, that this rate of payment to the mtknpix 

native cre^htors was an ormngement to which the nuiue 

of injustice can with any semblance of reason be at- 

tached : and the court have no doubt, if the question were 

put to the board, they would immediately answer, that 

they would think it unjust to interpose the authority of 

tlic British government for extorting from the King of 

Oude more favourable terms of payment in behalf of any 

creditors. 

“ Another consiileration here occurs, which, iu the 
practical view of the question, is of very great import- 
aiice. Asoph-u<i-Dowlah die<l within a few mouths utter 
this agreeiiient with his native creditors, and there is 
nothing to shew that, in consequence of it, any thing was 
ever paid to them. At all events, if one of the six in¬ 
stalments was paiti, there was nothing more. 'Flic short 
and uncertain possession of* power by the spurious Vi/icr 
Ali did not aflbrd him tlic means; and Saadut Ali re¬ 
fused to be responsible for his [iredccessor’.s debts. It 
til us appears, that the Dosses actually are in a condi¬ 
tion little worse, if at all, than the rest of the native 
creditors, who, if they have received any thing, have re¬ 
ceived no more than a sixth of their reduced demand ; 
and it follows clearly an<l indubitably that, if the Dosses 
have any ground to claim the interference of the British 
government, every one of the native crcilitors included in 
that arrangciucnt has equal ground ; nor can the British 
government, without the most glaring inconsistency and 
partiality, grant its interference in behalf of one, and 
refuse it to any other. 

** The next circumstance which is adduced in the draft 
of the board is, the insertion in the preliminary treaty 
with Saadut Ali of an article relative to the payment of* 
the ‘ just debts of his lute brother,* mul the omission o(* 
any such stipulation in the dcBnitivc treaty. 
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AppBMux. “The debts to wliich the article ii) question referred 
were, no doubt, the debts of tlic native class of creditors 
with whom the arrangement above described had been 
entered into by Asoph-ud-DowIah, but upon which ar¬ 
rangement nothing, or, at any rate, a fraction only of the 
debt, had been paid. 

“ This circumstance, however, whatever be its import, 
has no exclusive bearing upon the claim of the Dosses, 
and does not in tlie least degree aid the board in making 
out that case of peculiarity, which, by their own doc¬ 
trine, it is incumbent upon them to establish, in order to 
lay a ground for enforcing payment of their claim, after 
a lapse of more than thirty years, from the King of 
Oude, by the authoritative interference of the British 
government. 

“ Between the conclusion of the preliminary treaty, 
however, and the arrangement of the definitive treaty, 
new considerations had suggested themselves to the Bri¬ 
tish government; and they saw adequate reasons, ns it 
appeared to them, for withholding any such article. ‘ The 
stipulation,’ they say, * would involve us in the necessity 
of inquiring into the justice of all claims, and constitute 
the Company, in some measure, a guarantee for procur¬ 
ing the liquidation of them, which would be attended 
with very serious embarrassment. 

The language liere employed, as to ‘ the necessity of 
inquiring into the justice of all claims,’ is indicative of a 
justcr sense of what is essential to the equitable adjust¬ 
ment of debts, namely, a rigid scrutiny into the circum¬ 
stances, than the language of the governor-general, and 
the resident, manifested before, when they appeared to 
be contented with a very summary cognizance of de¬ 
mands. 

It would have been necessary for the British govern- 
nicnl, in consequence of such a stipulation, to have con- 
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stituted itself a tribunal of justice between the sovereiirn apprsdix. 
of Oude and his creditors. It would Iiave been equally 
necessary for it to take the execution of its judjrnients 
into its own hands, otherwise it must have submitted to 
the degradation of permitting articles, in its own treaty, 
inserted by its authority, to remain unexecutetl. 

“ The court are of opinion, that these were reasons far 
more than sulticicnt to determine the iroverumcnt to the 
course which it adopted ; and to obtain for its determina¬ 
tion the sanction and approbation of its superiors in Kng- 
land, including authorities of all descriptions, from that to 
the present time. 

“ Tile board’s draft, however, would now make the 
court say: * We cannot admit the validity of this reason¬ 
ing, which, If valid, ought most assuredly to have de¬ 
terred the governor-general from agitating the subject 
at all. In the particular case so many steps had already 
been taken, as to make it very questionable whether it 
was still open to the British government to recede, on the 
ground of the general obligations which Sir John Shore 
urges.’ 

“ What ‘ this reasoning’ should have deterred the go¬ 
vernor-general from is sufficiently obvious. It should 
have deterred him from proposing such an article in the 
jircliminaiy treaty : but it had no tendency to deter him 
from doing what so many of his predecessors had done 
(if that also is meant to be included in the phrase ‘ agi¬ 
tating the subject at all ’), namely, giving his advice to 
the Vizier, in strong and urgent terms, upon all the 
faults of his administration, his mode of contracting debts, 
and deferring the payment of them, as well as the rest; 
or from allowing the resident, at the Vizier’s request, to 
aid him in looking into his incumbrances, and to be the 
channel, as in the case of Mr. Luiiisdcn, of a communi¬ 
cation to one class of his creditors; and still less could 
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there beany reason why, if the governor-general had taken 
a wrong step in one stage of an important transaction, he 
should not retract it in anotlier. The contrary would 
surely be a most monstrous doctrine. 

“ The latter sentence in the board’s paragraph requires 
special remark : ‘ In the particular case so many steps 
had been taken.’ Particular case, here, must mean the 
case of all the creditors; for nothing had been done ns 
to the Dosses but in common with the rest. The reason¬ 
ing of the boani, therefore, goes to shew, that the British 
government is bound to procure payment for every one 
of the creditors. Are they prepared to act upon that 
doctrine? If not, they recede from and abandon their 
own ground. 

“ ‘ So many steps had been taken.’ These steps, as 
enumerated by the board, are, 1st. The insertion of the 
article in the preliminary treaty; 2nd.'I'hc list of debts 
transmitted by Mr. Cherry; and these two acts are set 
down by the board as laying upon the British govern¬ 
ment the obligation of seeing that the debts of the sove¬ 
reign of Oude shoidd all bo justly discharged. 

“ To the court it docs not appear that they constitute 
any obligation. The article in the preliminary treaty was 
indicative of a desire, on the part of tlic British govern¬ 
ment, that justice should be done to the Oude creditors; 
and nothing more. But a wisli that justice should be 
<ione to any man, or class of men, gives no right to any 
one to demand a particular exertion for that effect. 

“ The act of Mr. Cherry was not indicative even of so 
much. Being performed expressly in compliance with the 
desire of the Vizier, it was essentially indicative of no¬ 
thing hut a willingness to oblige the Vizier. 

“ It was, indeed, well known, that the British rulers 
had tcnderc<l their advice, and been urgent in their en¬ 
treaties to the ruler of Oude, to arrange honourably with 
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his creditors. But in all their e.vpostulations, the ground Ai i-ENnix. 
which they took was that of that concern, not for the 
interest of the creditors, but of the Vizier himself. It 
was not because it would be good for the creditoi-s to 
receive their money that they urged jiayment of theni 
iijion the Vizier, but that it was of the highest importance 
for the Vizier to free himself and his administration from 
the embarrassments and disorders which his pecuniary 
difKcultics created. 

“ The draft of the board endeavours to connect the (wo 
facts, the article in the preliminary treaty and the list of 
Mr. Cherry, with the obligation they would thence lay 
upon the British government, by saying that they must 
have created e.xpcctations in the creditors that the British 
gin’erninent would force the sovereign of Oude to pay 
them. 

“ In the first place, the court not only doubt, but are 
very much disposed to tlisbelieve, that any such expecta¬ 
tions ever existed. But another thing they are perfectly 
sure of, that if they did exist, they were utterly ground¬ 
less; and though the court consider expectations legi¬ 
timately raised as matters of importance, no man in the 
world conceives that unreasonable expectations deserve 
any regard. 

The creditors, if they knew what had passed between 
the British and the Oude governments on the subject ol 
the debts of the latter, knew two things: first, that the 
reason of the British government’s concerning iUelf in 
the matter was declared to be its desire to improve the 
administration of Oude, in which the relations of the two 
states gave the British government a deep interest; 
secondly, the constant and strong declaration of the Bri¬ 
tish government, that it had no right to urge the claims 
of nay creditor u|)on the sovereign of Oude, and its firm 
determination to abstain from doing so. 
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ArPRSD|V« If. in lliese circumstances, tlie creditors, because the 

British government had once had a tliought, but after¬ 
wards abandoned the thought, of getting tlie sovereign of 
Oude to undertake in a treaty to pay the debts of his pre¬ 
decessor (which, however, im|>lies that independently of 
the treaty the British government had no right to in¬ 
terfere), and because Mr. Cherry, at the request of the 
\’i/icr, aided him in making out a list of the demands 
upon him, fostered in themselves expectations that the Bri¬ 
tish government would do what it had no right to do, and 
what it was contrary to its policy to do, such expectations 
were only delusions. 

“In tlm board’s draft a passage is inserted from the letter 
of Colonel Scott, the resident in 1801 (the letter in which 
he states the declaration of Saadut Ali, that the adjust¬ 
ment of the debts of the state of Oude was the aflair of 
that state, and ought to beexemptfrom the intermeddling 
of the British government), in the follow ing words: 
‘ Your lordship’s sense of the obligation which his excel¬ 
lency (the Vizier) owes to justice and common honesty, to 
make some arrangement for the liquidation of these debts, 
is so strongly manifested by the proposition, under certain 
conditions (the entire transfer of the Vizier’s territories 
to the British government), of taking the burthen upon 
the Company, that his excellency looks with certainty 
to the demand being at a future period pressed upon 
him by the influence and authority of the British govern¬ 
ment.’ 

“This passage is somewhat obscurely worded. The 
contingency, however, which is referred to, is that sur¬ 
render, which had been under negotiation, of the entire 
sovereignty of Oude to the British government. Of 
course, in the event of such a surrender, the British 
government would have suecceded to all the legitimate 
•>bligutions, without exception, of the Oude state, and 
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would have paid such of its debts as came under tlial 
description: not, however, witliout such a scrutiny, and 
such retrenchments, as liave taken place in the case of 
the debts of the Carnatic and Tanjore states, when it 
succeeded to all their obligations in consequence of the 
surrender of all their territory. But what connection 
there is between such a responsibility, in such a case 
and any responsibility, in another case, which is not only 
not the same, but in every essential circumstance directly 
the reverse, the board have given no explanation to enable 
the court to discern. And equally unable are they to 
trace even the smallest connection between the premises 
and the inference of Colonel Scott, that because the 


governor-general had a sense of the Vizier’s being under 
obligjition to justice and honesty, and because there 
would iiave been an obligation on the British covernment 
to discharge the debts of the Oude state if the govern¬ 
ment of that slate had been tnnisferred to it, therefore 
the Vizier looked with certainty to his being compelled 
by the British government to pay them, though the most 
explicit declarations had been made and repeated by the 
British govcmiuent, that it never would be the instrument 
of such an interference. 

It is stated in the draft of the board, that the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley refused to affix his seal and signature to 
certain articles transmitted by the Vizier, during the dis¬ 
cussion of the treaty under negotiation in 1801, of some 
of which articles the object appeared to him to be, 
‘ under the shelter of the British name, to cancel all the 
public debts of the state of Oude.’ This refusal was 
highly proper in his lordship, and his obvious and iudis- 
|)cusablc duty. But the court expressly deny, that there 
is any connection between that act and an obligation on 
the British guverninent to use its irresistible means to 
make the goveriiinenl of Oude pay those debts, and still 
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Arrr.NDix. less one single debt, extracted by particular favour, out 
of the entire number. 

“ The next circumstance adduced in the draft of the 
board is a ‘ trust,’ expressed by the secret committee in 
their despatch dated 19th November, 1803, that the 
revenue belonging to the Vizier ‘ would enable him to put 
his just debts in a course of progressive liquidation.’ After 
what has already been said, to shew the real nature of the 
anxiety so often expressed by the British authorities on the 
matter of the Oude debts, it would be unnecessary to atid 
any thing here, if the court were not anxious to leave no¬ 
thing unnoticed on which the board have rested their 
case, though, as appears to the court, it has no power or 
tendency to support it. The court did wish, and the 
supreme government wished, that the sovereign of Oude 
would free himself on honoui’able terms from the onibar- 
rassment of his debts, and they have often tohl him how 
much it concerned his interest. But this is so far from 
implying a right, or intention, to interfere by coercive 
ineatis in any itulividual case, or in all the cases, that it 
implies the very reverse. 'I'liey would not have beci» con¬ 
tented with ntcrcly atlvisbuj, if they had thought it their 
right, as well us their policy, to order payment.” 

1 he enormity of the claim is pointedly, though very 
briefly, exhibited in the followincr further e.xtract:— 

“ The tlnift thus concludes: * We feel that it is incum¬ 
bent on us to use our utmost cflbrts to retrieve the present 
claimants Irom the unfortunate situation in which they 

to 

are placed. Under a strong conviction that this is a valid 
claim against the King of Oude, we are of opinion that 
the settlement of it should no longer be delayed. We arc 
ol opinion that the present claimants arc entitled to the 
same terms ns those which were accorded by Asoph-ud- 
-Dowluh to the European creditors in 1796.’ 
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“ ‘The utmost efforts’ of the British government mean ArrEsoix 
compulsion, either by intimidation or force. 

“‘Tlie present claimants:’ the Dosses. Why them 
alone ? 

“ ‘ Unfortunate situation,’ of a party who would accept 
payment on no other terms than thirty-six or twenty-four 
per cent, per annum compound interest. 

“ \\ hy should the situation of the Dosses be more unfor¬ 
tunate than that of the other creditors, who were willing 
to accept payment on moderate terms, but never received 
it? 

“ ‘ A strong conviction that this is a valid claim.’ A 
claim to thirty-six, or say twenty-four, per cent, per an¬ 
num, compound interest, which the ‘ utmost efforts’ of the 
British government ought to be employed to enforce. As 
to this strong conviction of the %-alidity of the claim, the 
court cannot forbear asking, upon what does it rest ? 
the origin of the debt the board can know no more than 
the court, which is nothing. The mere e.xistence of the 
bonds, unexamined and unauthcnticated, as they are, is 

no ground for a strong conviction, nor any conviction at 
all, upon the subject. 

1 he Dosses ‘ entitled to the same terms as those 
which were accorded to the European creditors:' in 
other words, thirty-six per cent, per annum, compound 
interest. In tlie opinion of the court, neither the Euro¬ 
pean nor any other creditors should have been paid at that 
rate, much less have had the ‘ utmost efforts’ of the Bri¬ 
tish government employed to compel such payment.” 
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ArpRNPIX. At i>J»"e 331 reference is made to various documents 
illustrating the respective opinions of tlio Court of 
Directors and the Hoard of Commissioners, on the sub¬ 
ject of retaininff councils at the subordinate presidencies. 
A few extracts from these papers may be acceptable. !ii 
a summary of the proposed bill, framed under the orders 
of the board, the following passage occurs 

“ Tlie governors of the separate presidencies not to 
have a council. A council will be less necessary in 
these governments, as the supreme government will be 
strengthened.” 

Writing to the chairman and deputy chairman of the 
T'.ast-India Company on the 27th .Tune, 1833, Mr. Grant, 
the president of the hoard, says— 

“'fo me it appears absolutely necessary that the 
supreme government shall legislate for the whole Indian 
empire. When the arrangement for that pxirpose shall 
have been carried into effect, the functions of the subor¬ 
dinate governments will be only executive, and may be 
performe<l, I think, not less satisfactorily,—I am sure 
more economically,—by a governor acting singly, than 
by a governor in council. I will, however, so far yield 
to what 1 understand to be the wishes of flic court, as to 
consent that the question, whether the subordinate go¬ 
vernments shall or shall not have councils, shall by the 
bill be reserved for the future and deliberate decision of 
the court and the board. Into a full discussion of that 
question 1 shall be prepared to enter so soon as the new 
system shall be complete and in action,” 

In answer to the above-mentioned letter, 2nd July, 
1833, the court observed— 

“The proposal to take away the council from the 
governors of Madras and Bombay appears to the court 
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to be very objectionable; and iltcir objections are not .m-i-endix 
removed by tlie inodificalioii snsruested in vour letter 
dated the 27th ultimo, since to reserve to the board aiul 
the court the power of maintaining or reducing the coun¬ 
cillors at Madras and Bombay (unless, indeed, the con¬ 
currence of both authorities were required), would be 
tantamount to an adoption of the proposal, your opinion 
expressed in the summary, and reiterated in your letter, 
being fixed in favour of this reduction; and we would 
further observe, that it is not apparent how the expense 
of the additional councillors in Bengal is to be provide<| 
for consistently with the retention of the council at the 
subordinate presidency. 

However subject to the control of the supreme go- 
vcnimeut, much power must inevitably rest in the h)cal 
authority; and that power will be liable to abuse, unless 
checked by the association with the governors of persons 
of character and eminence in the service. The court fully 
admit that it is desirable that the restraints upon the 
governor should be such as not to cripple the energy and 
vigour which are essential to the due discharge of his 
important duties; and they think that this principle is 
entirely preserved in the present constitution of the Indian 
governments. 1 he governor acts ordinarily with his 
council; but he has the power to act independently of 
them, knowing that he thereby incurs a peculiarly heavy 
responsibility, and that all the circumstances necessary 
to enable the authorities in Kngland to exercise their 
Judgment upon his conduct will be brought to light by 
the recorded Minutes of his constitutional associates. 

presume that it is intended that the governors of 
the subordinates shall continue to be appointed from 
home, and that generally they will be strangers to India. 

If there were no councillors, a governor must, upon his 
arrival, seek advice and information from secretaries, 
whose rospunsihility as advisers of the government is, to 
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say Ujo least, very indefinite, and who cannot be so fit to 
give advice as councillors, who are, or ought to be, con¬ 
versant with the internal working of the government.” 

In a petition to the House of Commons, the court make 
the following representation :— 

“The proposal to vest the executive governments of 
Madras and Bombay in governors without councils, 
aj)pears to your petitioners to be liable to very serious 
objections, which are not removed by that clause in the 
bill which allows the Court of Directors, with the appro¬ 
bation of the said board, to appoint a council in any 
presidency, because, as there are councils at present, the 
cHect of the bill, if passed into a law, will be to declare 
the opinion of the legislature against councils, and to 
place the Court of Directors and the Board in the posi¬ 
tion, should they think councils essential, of at once exer¬ 
cising their judgment in opposition to that o|)inion. 

“ If it be intended to continue the councils, but with a 
j)Owcr to the court and the board to dispense with them, 
your petitioners humbly submit that timt intention should 
be distinctly expressed in the said bill." 

This is repeated with even greater strength in a peti¬ 
tion to the Lords. 

“That the proposal to vest the executive governments 
of Madras and Bombay in goveiaiors without councils, 
appears to your petitioners to be liable to very serious 
objections; if adopted, the local governor, frequently a 
stranger to India, will be deprived of the information and 
advice which he has hitherto obtained from his coun¬ 
cillors, a salutary check upon the proceedings of the 
governor will be destroyed, the security that every act 
and the reasons for it shall bo placed upon record will be 
lost, and the stimulus to exertion in the civil service, 
created by the hope of ultimately reaching a scat in 
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council, will be greatly impaired. These objections are 
not obviated by that clause in the bill which allows the 
Court of Directors of your petitioners, with the approba> 
tion of the said Board of Commissioners, to appoint a 
council in any presidency, because, as there are councils 
at present, the effect of the bill, if passed into a law, will 
be to declare the opinion of the legislature against coun¬ 
cils, and to place the Court of Directors and the Board 
in the position, should they think councils essential, of at 
once exercising their judgment in opposition to that 
opinion. If it be intended to continue the councils, but 
with a power to the court and the board to dispense with 
them, your petitioners humbly submit that that intention 
should be distinctly expressed in the said bill.” 

The question is thus argued by Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq., in a paper recorded by him on the 2nd July 
1833:— 

To the proposition of Mr. Grant for the formation of 
a fourth presidency, I have not the smallest objection: 
on the contrary, the Board of Commissioners, of which 
1 was a member, in their report to the supreme govern¬ 
ment of the 13th April, 1808, were induced to recommend 
*that a more efficient authority be established in the 
ceded and conquered provincesand the grounds for this 
recommendation, far from being weakened, have acquired 
force from the extension of our territory and connections, 
and from the unsettled state of our western provinces, 
and the adjoining country of Oude. 

“ I consider the imperial city of Agra to be particularly 
well adapted for the seat of the new government. Situ¬ 
ated on the Jumna, it has, to some extent, the advantage 
of river navigation; it has a fortress for the protection 
of our treasure and archives; it is sufficiently near to 
Delhi, to Bhurtpore, Gwalior, Rajpootana, and other 
VOL. V. 2 a 
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MTRNnix. points which must always be observed with care and 
vijplance; and it is not only centrically placed with 
reference to the territory likely to be assigned to the new 
presidency, but it occupies an intermediate and conve¬ 
nient station between Calcutta and Bombay; it is also 
near the principal stations of the Bengal army, Muttra, 
Meerut, See. 

“ But upon the constitution of this and other subordi¬ 
nate presidencies, I differ widely from the views enter¬ 
tained by the president of the board, whose proposition 
goes to degrade them into mere lieutenancies, stripped of 
a council and deprived of all independent authority, the 
supreme government being invested, to use the words of 
Mr. Grant, with ‘ a/>recc</enf and preventivef in place of a 
subsequent and corrective control.’ What functions of 
government arc these lieutenants intended to exercise ? 
We arc told that they are to have a council of * secreta¬ 
ries,' but arc these ministerial ofRcers to deliberate and 
vote under a direct responsibility I And are they to be 
remunerated with salaries equal to those which have 
hitherto been received by the members of government ? 
If so, there is only a change of name, and the executive 
duties of the secretary will soon, no doubt, be consigned 
to some inferior officer. If they are not to be deliberative 
and responsible functionaries, in what situation will not 
the government be placed ? Some man of rank will be 
appointed governor or lieutenant-governor who has never 
seen any thing of India, who is unacquainted with the 
languages, manners, and feelings of the people, and who 
must depend upon the advice of an irresponsible secretary 
for conducting all the affairs of his government. The 
members of council are not only qualihed in general by 
their knowledge and experience to give wholesome advice 
to the new governor, but they are n constant check upon 
him, and by recording their Minutes, when a difference 
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of opinion occurs^ the home authorities are enabled to fern) 
a more correct judgment on the merits of every case wliich 
may be brought under their notice. 

I see no objection to the supreme government being 
invested with a general power of restraint on the public 
expenditure at the subordinate precidencics; and it may 
be useful that the Regulations framed at those presidencies 
should be submitted for sanction to the superior autho¬ 
rity, in order that unijormity in the general principles of 
legUlalion may be preserved : but I am by no means of 
opinion that legislation should vest entirely and exclu¬ 
sively in the supreme government. It appears to me that 
laws should be adapted to the state of the particular 
society, and the local administration must certainly be 
best qualified to judge of the wants of the community 
over which it presides. Absolute uniformity in legislation 
is neither necessary nor desirable, nor perhaps practicable^ 
Nothing can be more dissimilar than the character and 
habits of different classes of the population of India, and 
no assumption could be more fallacious, than that the 
same laws would answer equally well for them all. The 
natives of Bengal Proper bear no resemblance to the 
inhabitants of Upper Hindostan; and although I cannot 
speak from the same personal knowledge, I have I'eason 
to believe that the Mahrattas of the Deccan, and the 
Nairs, Mopilas, and other inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
are distinguished in a remarkable manner from both. 
Why is it that the Regulations of 1796 for Benares have 
been found more suitable and easy of execution than 
other parts of our code? Simply because the Benares 
Regulations were drafted on the spot, upon an accurate 
knowledge of the wanu of the particular society. I con¬ 
tend, then, that the power of legislation should be 
continued in the subordinate governments, although I 
do not object to their being required to submit their 

2 o 2 
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Regulations for revision, and for the ultimate sanction of 
the supreme authority in India. 

“ I am of opinion that the seat of the supreme govern¬ 
ment should be fixed in Calcutta, and I could assign 
many reasons for this opinion, in opposition to that of 
Lord William Bentinck (who prefers “Allahabad”), if 
the question were dtill open for consideration. The 
provinces from Benares eastward, including Arracan and 
the settlements on the coast of Tenasserim, would consti¬ 
tute, I think, the proper limits of the superior presidency; 
and as these provinces have, with the exception of our 
late acquisitions from the Burmese, been long settled, 
the superintendence of their internal affairs would not 
impose upon the supreme government any very onerous 
duties, or interfere materially with the exercise of a 
general control over the other presidencies. The chief 
functions of the governor-general in council will, no 
doubt, be legislative and political, with a general superin¬ 
tendence ; but it appears to me by no means advisable to 
divest the supreme government of the immediate manage¬ 
ment of a particular territory. This sort of abstraction 
would separate it too much from the people, and remove 
it too far from the sphere of their internal concerns. One 
great evil incidental to our rule is, that the governors of 
India can rarely become acquainted with the people over 
whom they are placed. 

“ The projected change in the construction of the 
supreme government appears to me to call for the most 
serious consideration. 

“ It is to be composed of seven members instead of/our, 
the present number, and the councillors are to be ap¬ 
pointed * by the court, with the approbation of the kingt 
instead of being selected, as at present, by the court, 
without any interference on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers. 
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“ For the proposed addition of three members, I can ai-pundix. 
perceive no sufficient reason, even if no objection occurred 
on the ground of expense. With one hand we take 
away the councillors from the subordinate presidencies, 
and with the other add (unnecessarily, as I think) to the 
apparatus of the supreme government. 

“ If it be intended to take the three additional coun¬ 
cillors from the service of the subordinate presidencies, 
we shall remove them from the spot where their know¬ 
ledge and experience are likely to be most useful, and we 
shall bring them to a quarter where they will find a 
different state of things, and where even the languages 
which they have acquired will not enable them to com¬ 
municate with the people. 

“ If it be proposed, by means of this extended appa¬ 
ratus, to carry on in Calcutta all the details of administra¬ 
tion, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains, 
and from the borders of China to the Indus, then, I say, 
the project is visionary and impracticable. The machine 
will be overloaded and will not move, the responsibility 
will be divided between the supreme government and 
its lieutenants. The latter, divested of all independent 
authority, must dwindle into insignificance ; or if, when 
differences occur, an appeal is to be made to the home 
authorities, the decision in the last resort must either 
weaken the influence of the controlling power, or become 
altogether nugatory. The plan, in truth, appears to me 
to place the supreme government in the position which 
the home authorities at present occupy; but as it is not 
intended, I presume, to withdraw their superintendence, 
an intermediate process of revision will have been super- 
added ; and if it be required that the subordinate govern¬ 
ments should send home their proceedings, and that the 
superior government should also transmit its correspond- 
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ArpKNDix. ence, containing the revision of those proceedings, the 
public business will be increased in a degree likely to pro¬ 
duce the greatest embarrassment. 

“ I am quite aware that much of the good which has 
been done in India has been effected by the local govern¬ 
ment, and much ought at all times to be left to its 
discussion ; but I cannot think that the check of the 
lioinc authorities is without its use, or that it can ever be 
safely dispensed with. I would strengthen the political 
power of the supreme government to the utmost; nor 
can it well be armed with an authority too absolute over 
Euro|)eans resorting to India; but I cannot perceive any 
necessity for withdrawing from the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies the free and independent exercise of all the 
administrative functions of government, whether revenue, 
judicial, military, commercial, or even legislative. 

“ I apprehend, however, that in adding three members 
to the supreme council, it may be proposed to introduce 
some of the judges of the king's courts or political parti¬ 
sans from this country, or perhaps some eminent native 
of India. Such projects have been contemplated, and 
have been advocated by particular individuals; but I 
consider them to be open to the most formidable objec¬ 
tions. As, however, they have not yet been put forth 
in any tangible shape, I shall reserve myself until they 
be officially announced in a manner which may enable 
me to deal with them. 

“ But I must observe upon the proposal to subject the 
appointment of * councillors to the approbation of the 
king,’ or, in other words, to transfer the patronage to 
his Majesty’s ministers. The best security which we pos¬ 
sess at present for good government in India, depends 
upon the judicious exercise of the power to select from 
the service at large the members of council at the differ- 
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ent ))resitiencies. We do not exercise tlie same imle- \ 
pendent power in appointing the governors ot liuliii: l>is 
Majesty’s ministers must, for obvious reasons, be parties 
to such appointments. These high functionaries have 
generally been political characters of distinction con¬ 
nected with the administration, and they must possess 
the confidence of the national government; but the 
Court of Directors arc better acquainted with the merits 
and pretensions of their own servants, and it is of im¬ 
portance that the whole service should look up to them 
for protection and advancement. The high station of a 
member of council is looked to as the reward of distin¬ 
guished sendee, and it operates as the great stimulus to 
exertion; but if his Majesty’s ministers be allowed to 
appoint their own partisans, or individuals not connected 
with the service, this fair and legitimate object of ambi¬ 
tion is at once removed, and those motives and feelings 
which have heretofore produced such devotion to the 
public service will necessarily be weakened if not ex¬ 
tinguished.” 

In a paper recorded by Richard Jenkins, Esq., 5th 
July, 1833, the passages following occur:— 

“ i he maintenance, especially, of the princijile of having 
a high and generally independent authority in every 
great division of the country, I consider to be indispensa¬ 
ble for the just protection of alt classes of our subjects, 
as well as for the due preservation of the dignity and 
power of the nation in the remotest parts of the empire. 

It is not less essential for the respectability and due treat¬ 
ment of our civil and military services, the maintenance 
of their present distinctive characters, useful for keeping 
up a spirit of emulation, variety of talent and views, and 
I must add, as to the army, for ensuring a due attention 
to the national habits and usages of the troops, as well 
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A»-i'ENotx. as a separation of interests and feelings, sufficient to pre- 
vent excitement beconiing general or dangerous. 

“And here I cannot but refer to Mr. Elpbinstone’s 
opinion on the subject, in his letter to Mr. Hyde Villiers 
(given in the Political Appendix to the Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on East- 
India Affairs), as containing, in my judgment, sound and 
practical views, which, I am sorry, have not been allowed 
more weight in framing the bill than has apparently been 
granted to them. 

“ Again, the patronage of the chief appointments 
ought, I presume, to go with the responsibility which it 
IS proposed to vest in the governor-general. This, 
besides being a dangerous addition to the power and in¬ 
fluence of that functionary, would go so much farther to 
deprive the local ijovcrnors of the consideration due to 
their station in the public esteem, as added to the pro¬ 
posed submission of the local armies to the authority of 
the commandcr-in-chicf in India, himself only subject to 
the orders of the supreme government, would tend to 
make those situations no longer objects of ambition to 
men of high rank and character. 

“ Much, then, I must repeat, as 1 think it necessary to 
have a strong supreme government absolute, in times of 
danger, over every part of India, I yet cannot concur in 
giving powers for ordinary times, so great as it is pro¬ 
posed to give to any one individual or select body. 
These powers would be efficient, in my opinion, in so 
vast an empire, for nothing but evil, whether they created 
<m absolute dictatorship in the governor-general, by 
placing him above all control from this country, or at 
any rate able to render it nugatory, from being himself 
the sole reporter of his acts ; or whether his power should 
be found, on experience, to be merely nominal, whilst 
the local governments being relieved from home control 
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and that of local councils, were left virtually unchecked, 
though subject to all the degradation, in the eyes of the 
communities over which they preside, of being stripped 
of the high prerogatives which their predecessors had 
wielded. 

“ Whether, also, the governors were servile or con¬ 
tumacious, whether they were deprived of all public spirit 
and zeal by feeling their dependence on the good-will of 
their subordinate functionaries appointed by the governor- 
general, and on that of the persons named to the pro¬ 
posed supreme council, formed, as I presume it would 
be, of members from each presidency who would have 
the ear of their great chief; or whether, on the other 
hand, they courted their superior’s favour, by lending 
tlieinselves to juhs for the beneht of their mutual friends, 
and to other compliances for private instead of public 
ends, I can see nothing in the plan but public danger 
and discredit. Under such a concentration of power in 
the governor-general, we might expect to see the prac¬ 
tice of the Moghul times again established, when the real 
governor remained at court to swell the pomp of the 
Emperor’s train, at the expense of the subject provinces, 
at once a hostage for his own fidelity and the payment 
of his revenue, and for the fidelity and good conduct 
of his lieutenant, who carried on the government in his 
name. 

“ The picture I have above drawn may appear to be 
overcharged, and 1 may be accused of inconsistency, in 
speculating at one time on the great powers given to the 
governor-general, and on the consequent eclipse of the 
local governments, at another on the inefficiency of the 
former and the unchecked authority of the latter. My 
meaning is, that if the governor-general could efficiently 
exercise the powers intended to be vested in him, he 
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APPKNDix. would be above all control from this country; if he could 
' not, India would be a prey to all the evils of misgovem- 
nient. The governor-general would have the responsibility 
without the power, and the local governors, vested with 
irresponsible power without credit for good measures, 
and able to shift the blame of their bad ones on the 
paramount authority, might be expected to run into all 
the vices incident to such a position ; whilst the governor- 
general, sensible of the false position in which he would 
hud himself placed, might be led into situations deroga¬ 
tory to his high station, in order to keep up the sem¬ 
blance of his power, or really yield to the temptations 
which would beset him, from the absence of those checks 
which have hitherto been deemed essential in the system 
of Indian administration. 

“ But it is further proposed to have no local councils, 

‘ because the supreme government will be strengthened' 
This may a|)pcar to leave the governors locally more 
respectable though more strongly checked, in theory at 
least, from a distance. 1 must, however, think that even 
the form of administration by a governor in council is 
not a matter of indilfercnce to keep the government well 
with a European community, which will be likely to 
receive with jealousy and dislike the orders of a nomi¬ 
nally powerless, but really absolute functionary. But 
more especially unless the plan contemplates appointing 
to the local governments none but men of local know¬ 
ledge and experience, a council is, in my opinion, indis¬ 
pensable, as well for enlightening the governor as for 
arranging the public business for him; and to enable the 
governor-general to exercise his control usefully and effi¬ 
ciently, it must be desirable to have the aid of the opinions 
of independent members of the government, appointed from 
home, rather than the voices of secretaries, likely to be 
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biassed for or against the measures of the governor, as aitrndix. 
their appointments might depend upon him or their 
common superior.” 

The above remarks, it will be observed, refer to a pro¬ 
spective system, which in some points has been modified. 

The opinion of Mr. Elphinstone, above referred to, is con¬ 
tained in the folloiving passage:— 

10. I think the present system of home government 
has on the whole been successful in attaining the objects 
for which it is designed. 

“ The quality in which it has been most deficient is 
promptitude, and perhaps also vigour in enforcing its 
orders; but I doubt if this deficiency could be removed 
without greater evils. With more activity there would be 
more interference, which, besides the danger of inappli¬ 
cable orders, would impair the vigour and diminish the 
dignity of the local governments. The evils of interference 
would be increased if promptitude were attained by throw¬ 
ing the home government into fewer hands. In that case 
there would be less deliberation, and there would be more 
fluctuations from the greater effect that would be produced 
by the change of an individual. 

“ The improvements I would suggest in India are chiefly 
subordinate arrangements. A more extensive change has 
been contemplated, by abolishing the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies, and bringing ail India under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the governor-general, who is to be exempted from 
all the minutim of provincial administration ; but in this 
plan, though suggested by persons for whose opinion 1 
have great deference, I cannot bring myself to concur. 

In war and politics there cannot be too much prompti¬ 
tude, nor can the powers of the governor-general be too 
unfettered in those departments; but in internal govern¬ 
ment there cannot be too much deliberation and caution, 
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changes and frequent variations of poJicy. 1 would there¬ 
fore rather increase the obstructions to the govemor- 
gencral’s discretion, by depriving him of all interference 
in the internal affairs of the other presidencies, except a 
veto on general changes proposed by the subordinate 
governments. 

“ The facility of introducing uniformity, which is the 
principal argument for this change, seems to me a very 
strong objection to it. As India is as extensive and as 
various as all Europe, except Sweden and Russia, it is 
probable that uniformity will never be more attainable in 
the one region than in the other. At present, India is 
very imperfectly known or understood, and even if uni¬ 
formity should ultimately be practicable, it should not be 
thought of now. Our government should still be consi¬ 
dered as in a great measure experimental, and it is an ad¬ 
vantage to have three experiments, and to compare them 
in their progress with each other. The practice of Bengal 
led to Cornwallis's system ; an opposite course in Madras 
produced Sir T. Munro's ; both of which will, I doubt not, 
be hereafter combined in such a manner as to form a better 
system than cither separate. If the proposed plan had 
existed in 171)2, the permanent zemindary settlement 
which is now so generally censured, would have been irre¬ 
vocably established in all parts of India. 

“ There are other advantages in local governments : 
they have more local knowledge ; the merits of local offi¬ 
cers, civil and military, are better known to them than to 
a distant government, and they have means of employing 
and rewarding them which would not exist in the proposed 
system; they keep up the division of the army, which 
seems to me advantageous, and they improve the means 
of intercourse with the native chiefs. 

“ The govcrnor-gcnerul is charged with too much detail 
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at present, and might easily be relieved of part of that appendix. 
of Bengal; but as far as I can judge, he ought on no 
account to be removed entirely from being engaged in de¬ 
tails ; I should view with much apprehension a governor- 
general who had no practical experience in administration, 
and whose only occupation was to frame systems which he 
might instantaneously extend to every part of India, with¬ 
out the obstruction now opposed by the subordinate go¬ 
vernments. 1 should much fear the tendency of such an 
arrangement to produce hasty innovations and frequent 
changes of system, things hurtful in all countries, but 
nowhere so much so as in India.” * 

* The letter from which this extract is made will be found in 
the Political Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832. The previous extracts are from 
the volume caUed the “ Negotiation Papers.” printed for the use 
of the proprietors of East-India Stock, 1833. 
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Abdul Khnlik, eccond son of Tippoo. surrenders to the En<jli>h. iii. (14, 
Aokrchombik. Gen., tnken prisoner by M. Hamden, retaken by Enplisb. 
iv. 159. 

proceeds with Commodore Kowley to Mauritius, 

iv. 159. ICO. 

harassing march of his army, takes up a position 
at Moulin-i-Poudre, iv. 1G4, 165. 

receives surrender of the island on conditions, iv 

107. 168. 

remarks on conditions, iv. 168—171. 

Abkrcromiiy, Gen., arrives with force at Tcllicherry. advmices t. 

Cananorc. and occupies the whole province of Malabjir, ii. 417. 

posted at Periapatam^ li. 42G. 

-ordered to return to Malabjir, ii. 433. 

~ joins army of Lord Coniwidlis at Scrinmnsitam, 

ii. 486, 487. ^ l • 

~ his passage through the Coorg. ii. 499. 
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- exercises temporarily office of Gov.-Gcn., v. 2 . 

Adams, Col., his services against the Pindarries, iv. 486. 

detaches Major Clarke against party of Pindnrrics. iv. 

504. 

overtakes and defeats the Pcishwn, iv. 539. 
disperses army of the Pcishwa, prepares to lay siege to 
Chanda, operations of siege, iv. 540_ 544 . 
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Africainb frigate taken by the French, iv. 158. 

Apzool Khan prevailed upon to afford Sevajec an interview, i. 58. 

-killed by Scv.ajcc, i. 59. 

Agra, fort of, occupied by Gen. L:ikc. iii. 330—332. 

- cxtraordiuury ]>iccc of ordnance taken at, iii. 332, 333, note. 

- erection of new presidency of, suspended, v,36l. 

AiiMF.nAnAn taken by assault by Col. Goddard, ii. 187. 

-furnishes ground of dispute betsvecn Peishwa and Guico- 

war, iv. 380. 

Aiimkiinvogur, army of Aurungzebe attacked on its route thither, 
i. GG. 

- surrenders to General Wellesley, iii. 305, 30G. 

--surrendered to E.I.C. by Peishwa, iv. 438, 

Aiimuty, Col., employed by Gov.-Gen. and Council to resist process 
of the supreme court, ii. 143, 144. 

A ITCH ISON, Major J. W., bis opinion of native soldiers, v« 116. 
Ajmkrh, occupied and subjected to tribute by Mohammed Ghoory, t. 14. 
Akbar (the Great), succeeds Ins father, Hoomayoon, at the age of 
fourteen years, i. 26. 

- issues a proclamation announcing his own assumption of the 

reins of government, i. 26. 

-during the greater part of his reign engaged in resisting re* 

bcUion or invasion, i. 27. 

- receives his repentant minister, Bciram, with kindness, 

i. 27. 

- requires Mahometan princes of the Deccan to acknowledge 

his supremacy, i* 28. 

- assumes the title of Emperor of the Deccan, i. 28. 

- concludes a maniogc for his son with the daughter of the Shah 

of Beejapore, i. 28. 

-dies, i, 28. 

- territorial division of his empire, i. 28, note. 

• succeeded by his only son, Selim, u 29. 

- institutes of, i. 29, note. 

-(son of Aunmgzcbc) tempted by the Ilajpoots to rebel against 

his father, u G3. 

takes refuge with the Mahratta chief, Sumbhajee, i. 63. 
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Aldrbcrok, Col., refuses tlie u.se of the King’s guns ant! stores to the 
expedition for the recovery of Cjilcutta, i. 200. 

Alexander, his invasion of India, i. 9. 

proceed.® down the Indus with a fleet of two thousand 
vessels, i. 10. 

Ali Bahai dub, account of, iii. 368. 369. 

An Hussein appointed successor of Omlut-ul-OmnUi by will, iii. 139. 

various conferences to discuss his pretensions, iii. 139_ 

150. 

--remarks on his position, iii. 150—153. 

privately and formally placed on the musnud of Arcot, 
measures taken by Lord Clive inconsequence, iii. 154 . 

Ali .Iaii excites rebeUion against his father, the Nirjim, is taken pri- 
soner by M. Uaymoiul, destroys himself by taking poi>on, ii. 555. 

Alivebdi Khan. Nabob of Bengal, dies, succeeded by Mirza Malimood 
(Sooraj-oo-Dowlah), i. 184. 

-consequences of bis death, i. 185. 

Allahaiiad seized by sovereign of Oude, i. 366. 

- surrenders to the Englisli, i. 475. 

Allan, Major, dispatched to offer protection to Tippoo on immediate 
and unconditional surrender, iii. 53. 

his proceedings in discharge of his mission, iii. 54, 55. 

Alla-ood-Dren, irruption of Mahometan arms into the Deccan, sug¬ 
gested by, i. 16. 

mounts the throne of Delhi, after assassinating his 
uncle and sovereign, i. 16. 

Alsias, his communications respecting Vizier Ali, ii. 567, 568. 

-apprehension of danger from, iii. 6. 

-bis extraordinary power, iii. 162, 

ALOAirBA, founder of the Burmese empire, account of. v. 2. 3. 

Alyohub taken by the English, terror inspired by its fall, iii. 314 —316. 

Aly Reza makes prisoner and murders Hafiz Joe. ii. 457. 458. 

Ambaoee Ingha. his intrigues with Perron’s officers, iii. 318. 

concludes treaty wth Britbh government, iii* 385* 
abandons his English alliance, iii* 484. 
invades Gobud, attacks and defeats body of the Rana's 
troops, iii. 504. 
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Amdagbb Inglia seized by Holkar, lii. 545. 

released from restraint, and received by Scindia with 
the highest degree of respect and attention, iii. 555. 

Amboor defended by Captain Calvert against Hyder Ali, i. o51, 552. 

- surrender of, to Hyder Ali, ii. 230. 

Amiiovk.v, expedition against, iv, 175. 

- surrender of, iv. 177. 

AsfKKR Khan dispatched by Holkar with a body of troops against the 
English, but returns in alarm, iii. 420. 

-destroys a party of British sepoys and artillerj'mcn, iii. 

428, 429. 

» marches to the assistance of the Rajah of Bhurtporo, 

iii. 4G7. 

^ attacks Captain Welsh and is defeated, iii. 470. 

—departs for llohilcund, followed by a British force, iii. 
471. 

suspicious corrcs]X)ndencc of, with the Rajah of Berar, 
iii, 501,502. 

■ ■■ invades the territories of the rajah, iii. 502. 

- his arrival in Scindia*s court, lit. 543. 

advances to frontier of Rajah of Berar, British force 
dispatched against him, his retreat, iv. 174, 175. 

- ofters on asylum to Kurreem Khan, iv. 408. 

- concludes treaty with British government, iv. 4GO. 

— particulars of his life, iv. 461—465, no/e. 

Ambrr Singh becomes guardian of the infant Rajah of Tonjorc, 
iii. 97. 

-- disputes the title of the infant, and supplants him, iii. 98. 
- his cruelties, iii. 99. 

- inquiry into his claim to the throne, iii. 100—102. 

- his expulsion, iii, 103. 

Ambricans, facilities enjoyed by, in regard to trade with China, v. 
238. 

-privileges allowed to their ships, iii. 289, 

-competitors of B.I.C. in the sale of British goods at Can¬ 
ton, V. 245. 

Auubrst, Lord, his arrival at Calcutta os Oov.-Ocn., v. 1. 
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AsiHBHeT, Lord, finds himself inheritor of disputes just bursting into 
war, V. 2. 

' ■ Burmese war commenced and carried on under his 

administration, narrative and remarks, v. 17—98. 

-elevated to an earldom, v. 101. 

Earl, his opinions in regard to the relations of tlie British 
govenimcnt with Bhurtpore, v. 149, 150, 151. 

notice of treaties and diplomatic arrangements con¬ 
cluded during his government, v. 167—175. 

•-close of bis administration and departure from India, 

V. 175. 

Amyatt, Mr., cUsappointed of first place in council of Bengal by 
appointment of Mr. Vansittart. i. 403. 

- his reasoning on the subject of presents, i. 426, 427, note. 

snggesta duty of two per cent, on inland trade of Com{>any's 
sonants in Bengal, i. 435. 

-- deputed to confer with Meer Cossim on inland trade, i. 440. 

- his proceedings in concert with Mr. Hay, i. 440. 

- tmd Hay demand dismissal from Nabob, demand accorded to 

Amyatt, Huy detained us hostage, i. 441 . 

-- intercepted in his way from Moorsliedalwul to Cossimbnzar, and 

with his companions murdered, i. 442. 

Andkrbon, Mr. David, concludes treat)’ with Malirattas, ii. 197. 
An-dkews. Mr., concludes treaty with the Ilnjali Anundenmze, i. 299. 

reconstruction of treaty eftected by him. i. 302. 

I—- deputed to negotiate with Hydcr All. i. 572. 

A.vgkia, piratical family, operations against, i, 182. 

ANUNHEBAirzE, Ilajiih. attacks Vizagapabim. i. 298. 

-negotiations with, iii. 299. 

-his extraordinary army, iii. 300. 

-hiB flight and return, i. 304,305. 

Aita Saliib exercises authority of Regent in Nagi>ore. iv. 465 . 

-atuins the Musnud. iv. 465. 

his position with regard to the British goveniment, iv. 

466. 

-intrigues with the Peisliwa. iv. 469. 

movements of, indicating hostile intentions, iv. 471, 472. 
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Appa Sahib’s intemew with British resident intcmiptcd by firing, it. 
472. 

-attacks English, and is defeated ; seeks to negotiate, but 

continues to increase his army ; assents to terms of resident, iv. 47G. 
-proceeds to the residency, iv. 477. 

-returns to palace under provisional engagement, condi¬ 
tions of. iv. 479, 480. 

proposes to transfer to British government the whole pos* 
sessions of the state of Nagiiorc. iv. 532. 

-proposal rejected by Gov.-Gcn.. iv. 532. 

-proofs of his treachery, iv, 534, 

-facts discovered convicting him of murder of his kinsman 

and sovereign, Pursagee Bhooslali. iv. 535. 

aiTcstcd, dethroned, and sent off to British provinces, iv. 

635. 

' — ■ cfFi'cts his escape and finds adherents, iv, 5G5. 

— takes possession of fort of Chouragurh, maintains cor¬ 
respondence with his connections in tlic capital, iv. 56G. 
flics and is pursued, iv, 506. 

Aravacouhciiy captured by British army (Lord ComwoHis’s war \Yith 
Tippoo). li. 40G. 

AaauTiiNOT, Mr., his report on China trade, v. 271. note. 

Akcot. Nabob of. forced by the French to retire to, i, 77, 

Nabob of, dispatclics an army to Triclunopoly. i. 82, 

- Nabob of, dies, i, 85. 

—city of, taken by Chuda Saliib, iv. 85. 

-city retaken, and government transferred to Mahomet Aii Khao. 

i. 89. 

city attacked by CHve. i. 102. 

- gnrrison abandon the fort, of whieh the English take posses¬ 
sion, i, 102. 

- enemy attack the fort witliout success^ i. 103. 

-another desperate attack repelled, and the enemy withdraw, i- 

no. 111. 

-besieged and taken by Hyder Ali, Li. 247, 248. 

debts of the Nabob of, ii. 356, 358. 

See also Midiomct Ali Khiui. 
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Arikbba, victory' gained near, by Lord Cornwallis over Tippoo, i. 428 
—433. 

Arxir, fort of, passed by Clive, i. 114. 

Abn'OLD, Lieut.'Col., follows Ummer Singh (Nepaul war), iv. 289. 
Arracan, subjugation of, by Alompra, v. 3. 

- disputes respecting refugees from. v. 4. 5. 

- operations of the British in Burmese war, v. 37—11. 

- further operations in, and capture of the capital, v. Cl — 65. 

Assam transferred to a Burmese chief, v. 3. 

-outrage committed by Burmese there, v. 7. 

AssEERcuaii, siege and surrender of (Marquis Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration), iv. 570—576. 

- description of, by Col. Blacker, iv, 571, 572. 

Asstk, battle of, iii. 327—330. 

Astkll, East Indiaman, escape of, iv. 156. 

- Mr., his remarks on monopoly, iv. 243. 

-- denounces proposal of ministers to substitute inquiry’ by 

select committee in place of committee of whole house, iv. 229. 
— replies to Mr. Huskisson on India trade, v. 250. 

-— observations on India and its trade, v, 254, 255. 

■ defenda appointment of Directors on parliamentary com. 

mittce. V. 260. 

points out difficulties connected with cessation of Com* 
pany's exclusive trade with China, v. 272. 

“ defends course taken by parliamentary committee, v. 275. 

Asrauc. M,, captures Golden Bock, which is immediately retaken, i. 
173. 

- made prisoner, i, 177. 

Aucjimuty, Sir Samuel, in command of British force against Butuvia, 
iv. 184. 

effects n landing, v. 184. 

-- proceeds to Samorang, is joined by Admiral 

Stopford, calls upon Gen. Janssens to surrender the island, is re¬ 
fused, iv. 192, 

prepares to attack town of Karta Soom, which 

surrenders, iv. 192. 


his negotiation with Gen. Jaussens, iv. 193. 
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Auriol> Mr., action broupht against in Supreme Court at Calcutta, by 
Mr.St\iart, ii* 134, 135, note. 

Aurunoj^bok commands for his father, Shah Jehare, in the Deccan, 
i. 40. 

affects to assist bis brother Morad in ascending the 
throne, i. 43. 

_ gives battle to his brother Dara and is victorious, i. 45. 

- his hypocrisy, i. 4C. 

— confines his father and his brother Momd, and assumes 
the title of emperor, i. 46, 47. 

- defeats his brother Shooja, i. 40, SO. 

-enters Agm, i. 50. 

■ his detestable policy, i. 51. 

-attacks an<l overcomes Dara, near Ajmcrc, i. 54. 

-death of his father, leaves him undisputed master of the 

empire, i. 56. 

enters the Deccan and opens a correspondence with Sc* 
vajee, i. 57. 

- recognizes Sovajcc^s title of rajah, i« GO. 

—-his deput)' in Dcngal, aided by Portuguese, makes war 

with the Ilnjah of Arracan, and adds Cliittogong to imperial do mi* 
nions, i* 62* 

- further inshuiees of his hypocrisy, i. G2, 63* 

- his views in the Deccan; Bejnporc and Golconda sub* 

dued, i. 63, G4. 

- appears unexpectedly before Sattara, which falls into his 

hands, i. 65« 

- surrounded by cmbamissments, i. 66. 

—^ dies, i. 66. 

- his choiacter, i. 67. 

- death of, followed by contest for succession, which ends 

in the elevation of his eldest son, Shah Allum, i. 68* 

Ava, see Uurmnn Empire and Burmese. 

Ayhb, Lieut., enables the English to effect an entrance at Bangalore 
(Ixird Cornwallis's war with 'Hppoo), ii. 414. 

Azim, son of Aumiigzcbe. in consideration of a large present, transfers 
Govimlpore, Calcutta, and Chuttanuttcc to the English, i. 74. 
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Azi»t-UL-Dowi.Aii, grandson of Mahomed Ali, raised to the Musnud of 
Arcot by the British government, iii. 153—15C. 
Azofp-al-Dowlah succeeds Shooja-ad-Dowlali as vizier, ii. 65. 

- treaty concluded with, limited to his life, ii. 66. 

- eflfect of the treaty with regard to Cheyt Singli, 

ii. 295. 

- his death, he is succeeded by Vizier Ali. ii. 560. 

Badbb encounters difficulties in establishing his authority, i. 22. 

- extends his conquests as far as Behar, i. 22. 

- his convivial habits, i. 23, note. 

- his suijcrstition, his death, i. 22, 23, 24. 

Baiiaoar Khan, officer of Tippoo Sultan, slain ut Bangalore, ii, 415. 
Baillis, Col., attacked by Tippoo, ii. 229. 

-- is joined by Colonel Fletcher, ii. 230. 

--— marcljes to join Sir Hector Monro, ii. 230. 

-- his unfortunate halt. ii. 231. 

- is attacked by Hyder Ali and defeated, ii. 232, 

Baird, Major-Gcn., commands the assault at Seringapatam, iii. 49. 

•--- hb conduct towards tlie sons of Tippoo, iii. 57, 

unfounded and calumnious statements of his bio¬ 
grapher, iii. 67, 68, note. 

appointed to command force dispatched from India 
to Egypt, iii. 124. 

Bajek How demands Chout from Nabob of Arcot. i.272. 

-his representative departs laden with coin and bUls. i, 273. 

-movements of, iv. 539. 

his flight to Ormekair, where his army break up, iv. 539, 

540. 

-surrenders and is deposed, iv. 554. 

-review of his life, iv. 556, 557. 

-remarks, iv. 557, 558. 

See also PeUhwa. 

Baluaik, Capt., his observations on the management of the Indian 
army, v. 118, 

remarks on the frequency of changes in the liigbcr de¬ 
partments of military command, v. 119, note. 
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Bampohd. Ueut., rule granted against him by Supreme Court of Cal¬ 
cutta, ii. 144. 

Baxas Tliver, Colonel Monson's retreat Impeded by, iii. 434. 

— action at, iti. 434. 

Baxcoot, island of, attacked and captured by Commodore James, 

i. 182. 

Banda Ncira, capture of, by tlic Enj^lish, iv. 178—181. 

Bangalobr taken from Tippoo by tbe English, ii. 41o, 416. 

-results produced by its full, ii. 424, 425. 

-arriral of Lord Comwjdlis at, ii.438. 

Bantam, in Java, a principal scat of the early trade of the East*lndia 
Company, i. 73. 

BAproojRK Scindia, treacherous advice of, iii. 430. 

brings intelligence to Colonel hlonson of the dc* 
struction of Lieutenant Lucan’s cavalry, iii. 431. 
-openly joins Holkar, iii. 480. 

-annoys the British force under Colonel Monson, 

iii. 490. 

■ visit of Scindia to, iii. 543. 

-placed under cjire of Major Ludlow, iv. 504. 

Bappoo Wittul, death of, and its consc(jucnccs, iii. 496. 

Baitistr deprived of sight by Holkar, and dies, iii. 554, 555. 
Baradutteb, capture of, by the English, iii. 333, 334. 

Bahamaiial entered by Hyder Ali, i. 567. 

Bauaset, disturbances in, v. 179—183. 

-remarks on causes and termination of outbreak, v. 183—188. 

BAiinuTT, Col., marches with force from Trincomalce to Cjmdy, iii. 402. 

- undertakes to negotiate with Mootto Sawmy, but is 

prevented by an attack of fever, iii. 406. 

Baukilly, insurrection at, iv. 350. 

■ large proportion of Mahometan population, iv,351. 
- state of the countr)', iv. 351, 360. 

- minur sources of complaint adverted to by commissioners, 

iv. 360. 

-attempt to introduce police regulations, iv. 362, 363. 

- unpopuhirity of the Kotwal, iv.3G4—367. 

-conduct of Mooflcc Maliomed Ewery, iv. 367. 
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Bareilly, commcDcement and process of resistance and final restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity, iv. 368—376. 

-remarks. iv.37C—378. 

B.\hino, Mr., proposes confining return of ressels from India to the 
port of London for a limited period, iv. 243. 

- proposes withdrawing from Board of Control the power 

of obliging the Company to grant licences, iv. 244. 

moves for committee of House of Commons on forci^m 
trade. V. 238. 

opinion of, on the nomination of East-India Directors to 
be members of the committee of the House of Commons on the 
East-Iudia question, v. 262. 

Bakker, Capt., his seiaaces at the battle of Wandewash, i. 341 . 

Sir Hobt., supports Clive in repressing mutinous movement in 
Bengal army, i. 512. 

-- transaction of, with Hafiz Rehmut Khan, ii. 40—14. 

nolc. 

Barlow, Sir Geo., office of Gov.-Gcn. devolves upon, provisionjdly, 
iv. 37. 

- avows his determination to maintain the geuend 
policy of tlie Marquis Cornwallis, iv. 43. 

his opinion on the means of security to the British 
government, iv. 45. 

■ his discussion of the claims of princes to the west 

of the Jumna, iv, 46. 

proposes to provide for certain chiefs by j:ighire. 

iv. 47. 

^ annexes certain declaratory* articles to treaty with 
Scindia, iv. 51. 

- annexes declaratory article to treaty with Ilolkar, 

iv. 53. 

his conduct towards Rujulis of Bhoondec uud .ley- 
pore, iv. 53, 55. 

appointed Gov.-Gcn. by Court of Directors, with 
approbation of Board of Coiuinissioiiers, iv. 86. 

his appuuitincut vacated by royal autliorily, iv. 


89, 
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Barlow, Sir Geo., pancg>Tic on hh character, and public services, 
by Lord McKHUc, iv. 91. 

— his removal justified by Mr. Pauli, iv. 94. 

alleged by Mr. Francis to have incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Court of Directors, iv. 94. 

remarks on questions opened by dispute concerning 
his appointment as Gov.-Gen., iv. 96. 

appointed to the govenimenl of Madras, iv. 119. 

-his ditiicultics on arrival, iv. 136. 

—his conduct attacked at home, but approved of by 
majority of Court of Directors, iv. 140. 

■ - reference to las temporizing course towards Nepaul, 

iv. 254. 

Barnkslbt, Geo., corporal, his dangers and cscnjics in the war of 
Candy, iii. 410. 

BaROACH captured by Col. Woodington, iit. 30G. 

Barwkll, Mr., member of council of Bengal, takes port Nvith Hast¬ 
ings, ii. 61, 66. 

-objects to the office of resident at Oude being united with 

the chief military command, ii. 62. 

opposes proposal for demanding payment of debts due 
by the Vi7.icr to the British government, ii. G3. 

declines joining Hastings in an appeal to the Court of 
Directors against the other members of council, ii. 64. 

- wLtlidnnvs \vith Hastings from meeting of council, 

II. t5. 

censured with Hostings by Court of Directors, their 
removal from office, ii. 92. 

" motion Cor reconsideration carried in general court, ii. 

93. 

— - resolution for his removal rescinded by Court of Direc¬ 
tors, ii. 93, 94. 

—— — - ■ ■■ meets Hastings alone in council, ii. 97. 

— ■— - presents himself before Gen. Clavering and Mr. Francis, 

and requests despatches may be delivered to him, ii. 99. 

' ■ ■ unites with Hastings in excluding General Clavering 
from council, ii. 101. 
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Barwell, Mr., mnintains the Ic^lity of the exclusion in opposition to 
Mr. Francis, ii. 103. 

-effects of his temporary absence from council and sub¬ 
sequent attendance, ii. 126. 

-desirous of returning home, ii, 129. 

-hesitates betu-een adherence to Hastings and to Sir E. 

Impey, ii. 149. 

-- his retirement, ii. 150. 

his support of Hastings in proposed instructions to 
government of Bombay on the treaty with llugmath How ii 
163. 

Babrackpoee, mutiny at, its causes, v. 105 . 

-progress, v. 105—108. 

-suppression, v, 108. 

-remarks, v. 108—118. 

Basalat Jung (brotlicr of Nizam AH) takes offence at arrangement 
made by his brothers and departs to the south, i. 311 . 

demands recognition of his authority, and a loan from 
Bussy, i. 331. 

--— creates Hyder Ali Nabob of Sera. i. .537. 538. 

-his claim on Guntoor, ii. 215. 

entertains an European force, negotiation for its removal, 

it. 216. 

_ I concludes treaty with East-India Company, and agrees 
to dismiss his European troops, ii. 218. 

his subsequent conduct, ii. 218. 

stops march of British force and demands restoration 
of Guntoor, ii. 224, 225. 

Bassbin surrenders to Gen. Goddard, ii. 191 . 

Peishwa flies thither, iii. 279 . 

- treaty of. iii. 279—284. 

remarks on treaty, iii. 284. 285, 559. 566. 

See also Peishwa. 

Batavia, preparations for reduction of, burghers surrender, iv. 183— 

1 d5a 

base attempts against the town and the British force* iv. 


187. 
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BaughLORR r dreadful occurrence ot» i. 564. 

Bavlet, Mr. W, B.. his remarks on the native army, v. 119. 
_discharges duties of Gov.-Gov. on departure of 

Earl Amherst* v. 175. 

_his opinion on the great cause of failure in the nd- 

ministration of criminal and civil justice in India, v. 192, note, 
Braufoy, Mr., obsci^'ations of, on Fox's Eost-India bill, ii. 346, 347, 
34H, note. 

Braver, Capt., covers landing of British force at Mauritius, iv. 164. 

_tidies possession of Chcrihon, iv. 191. 

Beciirh, Mr., suggests that the committee should participate in the 
money obtained from Meet Juflicr, i, 247, 248. 

Bkckkoiid, Aid., expresses hope that the acquisitions of Company 
would be made means of relieving people of England, ii. 12. 
Bkonork, landholders of, threatened by Hyder AH, i. 555, 536. 
surrenders to General Mathews, ii. 276. 

-English gsurison march out on conditions dictated by Tippoo 

Sultan, conditions violated, ii. 277. 

IIeejavoou. King of, submits to the Emperor Shahdehan, i-40. 

<Fovernincnt of, makes an active effort to subdue Sevajee, 

i. SS. 

__ kingdom of. chief sufferer from Serajec’s 

predntory warfare, i. 61. 

---falls to Aurungzche. i. 64. 

IIkgums of Oude, their wealth coveted by the vizier, ii. 325. 

-means taken to extort its surrender, ii. 328—332. 

Deiram gives stability to the throne of Akbor, i. 26. 

-rebels against the Emperor, i. 27. 

-offers submission and is pardoned, i. 27. 

-assassinated by an Affghan, i. 27. 

Bkllary, seditious doctrines preached there, iv. 83. 

Hbnarrs, wretched state of the country after deprivation of Cheyt 
Sing. ii. 339. 

Benpibld, Paul, liis claims on Tanjorc, ii. 200, 201, 205. 

-jugglery practised with his name in relation to the 

claims upon the Nabob of Arcot. H. 357. 

-obtains scat in parliament, ii. 357. 
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Benpield, Paul, departs for Madras, ii. 357. 

■-his intri^es there, ii. 382. note. 

Be.vtdam. Jeremy, his remarks on effects of violent pecuniary refonns, 
V. 357. 358, note. 

Bbxtixck, Lord W., Governor of Madras, approves and orders new 
turban, to be adopted by native troops, the consequences, iv. CO. 

-adnses mild course towards culprits at ^’ellorc, 

iv. 77. 

differs from Commandcr'in-Chicf as to expunping 
numbers of certain regiments from list of the ;irmy, and determines 
in opposition to majority in council, iv. 79. 

-conduct of, disapproved at home, his recal, iv. 

79, 80. 


- a candidate for office of Gov..Gen., v. 1 77. 

-remarks on his application, v. 1 77. 

-his appeal disregarded, v. 178. 

at a later period appointetl Gov.-Gen., v. 178. 

Gov..Gen., notice of various events of his ad¬ 
ministration, v. 179—188. 

- his correspondence with the Rajali of Coorg, v. 


211 . 


' proceeds to Bangalore, resolves on war with 

Coorg, v. 211, 212. 

ratifies treaty with Rajah of Colaporc, v. 215. 
notice of diplomatic arrangements and internal 
changes during his administration, v. 21.5 _23G. 

abstains from assuming management of the aflairs 

of Oude, V. 21G. 

called upon to enforce orders from home previously 
gh-en relating to lialf batta. v. 223. 

records his opinion upon the effects of tire 
measure, v. 225, note. 

his opinion on the efficiency of tlie civil service, v. 

226. 227. 

over-eager haste for improvement, v. 227. 

establishes a “ rule of service,” wliich is set aside 
by Court of Directors, v, 228. 
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Brktikck, Lord W., cstaldishes a system of espionage, which is 
abolished, v. 233. 

abolishes use of corporal punishment in native 

OTDiy, V. 233. 

——abolishes the practice of suttee, v. 235. 

<)uitd India, v. 235, 

- — - - his character, v. 23 G. 

Bbrar, government of, restored to Nizam AH, i. 311. 

— Ilajah of, sends an army into Cuttack for purpose of invading 
Bengal, ii. 242. 

— enters the field M’ith a large army, iii. 299. 

remonstrances addressed to him, iii, 299« 

-his doubtful conduct, iii. 3U2, 303. 

-concludes separate peace, iii. 354. 

gives further cause for suspicion, iii. 502. 

See also Nagiiore. 

BKaKADOTTK, romontlc incident in his early life, ii. 275, 276, note, 
BRRTtR, Adm., ordered to enforce blockade of Mauritius, iv. 142. 

Biiaout Singh, Ncpaulcsc general, his rccal and disgrace, iv. 302. 
Bhoonukk, treaty concluded with the Ilajah of, iv. 499. 

IliiorAL, Nabob of, regains Hoslicingabad, iii. 497. 

- his application to the British Resident with Setiulia, 

iii. 498. 

BiiUDDisM, opinion of Col. Sykes concerning, i. 4, note. 

Biiuowunt Row received by the Pcishwa, iv. 383. 

— —■ ■ his arrest demanded by Mr. Elphinstonc, iv. 391. 

- placed under restraint, iv. 393. 

BiiuaTPORBi treaty with Rajah of, iu. 383, 384, 

.. perfidy of the Rajah, iii. 186. 

-siege of, commenced by Lord Lake, iii, 464. 

—various unsuccessful attempts against, iii. 464—467. 

-causes of failure, iii. 477. 

-disputed succession at, v. 120. 

recognition of Buldoo Singh by tlic British government, 

V. 120. 

■ son of Buldco Singh receives investiture, Duldco Singh 

dies, V. 122. 
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Bhobtporb, infant rajah seized by Doorgun 6a), v. 122. 

-proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony and correspondence 

with his government, v. 122—134. 

-remarks, v. 135—137. 

-increased disturbances at. v. 137—139. 

-deliberations of British government respecting, v. 139, 150. 

-determination taken to interfere, v. 150. 

-failure of negotiation at, v. 152. 

-besieged by Lord Combermere, v. 155. 

-falls, V. 158. 

■-statements of General Galloway respecting, v. 158_ 

171, note. 

-rajah’s authority re-established, v. 162. 

Biadzeghvb. Major Pophom advances to, Cheyt Singh withdraws. 

surrender of proposed, conditions of surrender, ii. 301. 
Birui.voiiam, petition from, relating to India trade, presented to House 
of Lords by Lord Calthorp, v, 249. 

Blacker, Capt., his account of fords at Mahidpore, iv. 491, note. 

- -Col., his description of the flight of the Pindarries, iv. 503. 

— remarks of, on the failure of tljc main attack at Malli- 
gaum. iv. 550—552, note. 

— his description of the flight of the Peishwa, iv. 553. 

554. 

-hU description of fort of Asserglmrh, iv. 571. 572. 

Blackkey, Capt., falls at Summundporc (Nei>aul war), iv. 299. 

Blankett, Adm., sails for Egypt with a squadron of Company’s 
cniizcrs, iii, 124. 

Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, establishment of. iv. 
357. 

- reconstruction of, iv. 209. 

^ proposed additions to its power, v. 286. 

Boilbau, Lieut., kills Pursaram Thappa in personal encounter (Ncpaul 
war), iv. 297. 

Boltow and Rous, Messrs., appointed to chairs of East-India Com¬ 
pany, i. 482. 

Bombay granted by the Crown to the Company, i. 74. 

Boni, attack on, and deposition of the rajah, iv. 347, 348. 

VOL. V. 2 I 
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Hootwul, occupation of by the Goorkha^, iv. 254. 

-- restitution demanded, iv. 260. 

■ -- forcibly re*occupied by the British government, v, 260. 

, ■. re-occupied by the Goorkhas, iv. 2G1» 

BoRTinvicK, Lieut., disperses party of Pindarries, iv. 424. 

Boscawbv, Adm., arrives at Fort St. Dand, his unsuccessful attack on 
Pondicherr}', i. 78. 

-takes possession of St. Thome, i. 79. 

.■ ■ Capt., defcatii insurgents at Bareilly, iv. 375. 

BornnoK, Isle of, attacked by tbc English, iv, 143—146. 

-again attacked and captured, iv. 148—154. 

BovRQutN, Lewis, defeated by General Lake, and surrenders, iii. 319— 
321. 

Bouvbt, M.. commands French squadron oflF PondichcTTy. his sudden 
disappearance, i. 274- 

Bo wen, Lieut.-Col., dislodges Burmese at Bhuteket Pass, v. 14. 

Bradsuaw. Col., meets Ncpaulcsc commissioners at Boortvnil. iv- 256. 

refers offer of compromise to Gov.•Gen-, iii. 259. 

■ ■ instructed to proceed to Sarun frontier, iv, 257, 258. 

-his further proceedings, iv. 258—260. 

-intrusted with political arrangements connected witli 

army advancing towards Katmundoo, iv. 265, 

■ ■ —> ■■■ engages in negotiation with Ncpaulcsc agent, iv. 325. 

- --incurs displeasure of Gov.^Gcn.. iv. 326. 

■■ remarks on the subject, iv. 327. 

■ ■ - receives fresh instructions, and continues to negotiate, 

iv. 330, 331. 

- concludes treaty, iv. 332. 

-divested of diplomatic functions, iv. 337. 

Bradshaw, Mr.. Secretory to Duke of Grafton, refuses presents 
offered by Maepherson on behalf of Mahomet All. ii. 23. 

BnAaMtNs. account of, i. 5—7. note. 

Braithwaitb. Col., captures Mah6. ii. 215. 

' ■ ' — surrounded by THppoo Sultan, and his corps cut to 

pieces, ii. 265. 

Brbrbton. Capt., deposes to Admiral Watson's refusal to sign the 
treaty exhibited to deceive Omichund. i. 256, note. 
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Bkeretom, Major, takes Conjcveram by assault, i. 297. 

obtains possession ofTrivatorc, i. 317. 

' attacks the French in Wondewash, and fails, i. 

317—320. 

• - remarks, i. 320, 321. 

strength of bis force, i. 321, note. 

- - takes i>osscssion of the town of Wandewash, and con¬ 
structs batteries against the fort, i, 327. 

falls in the battle of Wandewash, i. 342. 

-- bis heroic behaviour, i. 342, 343* 

appointed Licut.-Col. by commi&i^ion from tlic Crown, 

i. 349. 

Cni&HT, Mr. (member forUristol). declaration of opinion on Eitst-Iudia 
question, v. 263. 

ilKisnANE, Sir J., aids with flotilla attack on Burmese lines, r. 70. 

UnisTow, Mr., ap])ointed resident at Oude, and concludes treaty with 
vizier, ii. CG. 

-recalled, ii. 89. 

his restoration ordered by Court of Directors, but 
neglected, u. 128. 

rc.appointcd and again removed, ii. 329. 

- once more appointed, U. 336. 

bis rccal proposed in council by Hastings, and rejected, 

ii. 337. 

Bboacb, treaty concluded wth the Nabob of. by government of Hon., 
bay, ii. 156. 

- expedition against fails, ii. 156. 

- new treaty concluded, ii. 157. 

- second expedition against successful, ii. 157. 

- delivered up to Scindia, ii. 179 . 

UnooR, Capt., gallant conduct of, at Muiwugul. i. 502, 563. 
-sent to confer with Hydcr Ali, i. 570. 

-commands left column of British force at siege of 

Chanda (Nagjjore), iv. 542. 

Mr. (member of councU at Madras), suspended by Urd IW. 

ii. 202. 

Buouoiiam, Lord, his opinion on the '•Nozecd Affair,” ii. 244 , note. 

2 1 2 
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Brougham. Mr., speech in House of Commons on the East-India 
question, v, 256. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col., employed in Coimbatore Oast war with Tippoo). 

iii. 39. 

_Gen., occupies Jadud (Mahratta and Pindarrie war), iv. 506. 

Bhownbiog. Sir C., annexes Candy to the British dominions in Ceylon, 

iv. 349. 

Bruce. Mr., defends East-India Company in Parliament, iv, 235, 236. 
Buckanjbb. house of (bankers in the Carnatic), refuse loan to Major 
Colliaud, i. 287. 

BucKiNonAM. Mr., attacks East-Iqdia Company in Parliament, v.320. 

- protests agninst East-India Billi t. 332* 

- supports abolition of salt aionopoly» v. 336* 

, supports motion for beanng Company by counsel. 

V, 337. 

_declaims against limited right of settlement and 

church establishment, v. 338. 

Budob-Bvdgb occupied by the English, i. 206. 

BventEBThappa (Ncpaulcse officer) attacks a British force, is defeated 
and killed, iv. 314. 

ButDRo Smgh succeeds his brother as lUjab of Bhurtporc. and is con¬ 
firmed by the British government, v. 120. 121* 

_desires the investiture of his son. v. 121. 

■ his death, v. 122. 

„ correspondence between his mother and the British re¬ 

sident. V. 127. 

Dulls a, Mr., proposes in Parliament exclusion of Gov.-Gen. from 
governorship of any particular presidency, v. 334. 

—moves amendment relative to attendance at college of 
Hfulcybury. v. 336. 

Bulwukt Singh (Rajah of Benares) affords assistance to English 
against Mccr Cossim and the Vizier, ii. 295. 

-- hid death, and the succession of his son. Cbeyt Singh. 

ii. 296. 

- (8on of Buldco Singh. Rajah of Bhurtporc) sup¬ 
ported by Sir David Ochtcrlony. v. 122. 

opinion of Sir C. T. Metcalf on his right, y. 183. 
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Bolwunt Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, his authority established, v. 162. 

Bum Sait, Goorkha commander, endeavours to procure peace, iv. 321. 

-becomes alarmed for his safety, iv. 322. 

~ asks and receives the advice of Colonel Gardiner, but declines 
to act upon it, iv. 322. 

-negotiations renewed with him, iv. 325. 

Buundhker Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, death of, v. 120. 

Bu.vDLECu.vD, brief notice of the adairs of, iii. 367. 

- British authority established there, iii. 372. 

-disasters of the British in, iii. 429. 

Bv.vdojee. his intrigues at the court of the Pclshwa, iv. 382, 383. 

- he is placed under restraint, iv. 393. 

Bordbtt, Mr. (member of government of Calcutta), receives present 
on succession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah as Nabob of Bengal, i. 473, 
474. 

Bubgovne, Gen., proposes series of resolutions in House of Commons 
on affairs of Eust-India Company, ii. 51. 

' Sir John, declares he will obey orders of Gen. Stuart, after 

removal of that officer from the command of tlic army at Madras, 
ii. 279. 

— denies a statement made by Lord Macartney on 
tlic subject, ii. 387, note. 

Burkak<oo-Dkf.n, officer of Tippoo Sultan, death of, ii. 411. 

Burke, Right Hon. Edmund, his sarcastic remarks on t>vo committees 
of the House of Commons sitting contemponmcously on ufl'airs of 
East-India Company, ii. 49, 50, note. 

the framer of a series of reports against Hastings, and his 
avowed accuser, ii. 358, 359. 

announces intentions to proceed further against Hastings, ii. 
360—370. 

~ his motion in House of Commons relating to Rohilla war ne¬ 
gatived, ii. 361. 

- formally impeaches Hastings of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, ii. 363. 

his display of eloquence before the House of Lords in explain¬ 
ing grounds of impeachment, ii. 363, 364. 

- remarks on its probable effects, ii. 364, 365. 
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Burkb, opens charge of recemng presents, ii. 366. 

- complaint hy Hastings of an expression used hy him on that 

occasion, expression disavowed by vote of the house, ii. 3G6, 367. 
Durma.v Empire, sketch of its history, v. 2. 

Eitrmbsk march a body of troops into Company's territories in search 
of robbers, v. 3. 

- alleged robbers given over for punishment to, v. 4. 

- mission of Col. Symes to, v. 4. 

^ mission of Capt. Canning, v. 5. 

demand surrender of persons resident in British territories, 

V. 5. 

- demand cession of certain territories, v. 6. 

- their proceedings in Assam, v. 7. 

- attack on Island of Shapooree, v. 8. 

- expel Rajah of Manipur, v. 11. 

- invade Cachar, v, 11, 12. 

- attacked in Cachar by Major Newton, v. 13. 

■ attacked and driven from their works on the north side of 

the river Soortnn, by Capt. Johnstone, v. 13. 

- outrage committed by, on commander of a pilot schooner 

off Shapooree, v. 16, 17. 

' declaration of war against, by British government, v. 17* 
HuauKSsWor. preparations for, v. 18—21. 

^ British force land at Rangoon, v. 21. 

■— ■ stockades captured, v. 24, 25. 

- further success at Kcmandinc, v. 25, 26. 

- prevalence of sickness in British army, v. 27. 

- expedition against Negmis, v. 28. 

- expedition against Cheduba, v, 28. 

- further successes, v. 29—34. 

- expedition against Marteban, v. 34—36. 

- expedition to coast of Tennaserim, v. 36, 37. 

- operations on frontier, destruction of British force 

under Capt. Noton, v. 37—41. 

- Burmese enter Cachar, v. 41. 

— - success of British arms against Mengec Malia Bun* 

doolu, V. 42—46. 
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Bi^H3iKSK Wab, Rangoon set on fire, v. 47. 

I ■ I continued successes uf British militar)* and naval force, 

V. 48—50. 

unsuccessful attack on Donobcw, v. 51, 52. 

—■ renewed attack and fall of the place, v. 53—55. 

- events on the frontier, capture of Uuiigi)ore, v. 58 

—60. 

- unsuccessful attempt to march regular force through 

Cachar and Manipur, v. IGO. 

^ progress of events in Arracan, the capital Uikcn by the 
English, V. G1—65. 

army in Arrac4in attacked by disease, v. 65. 

' negotiations, v. 66—69. 

■ ■ resumption of hostilides, v. 69. 

- various movements, v. 69—74. 

- treaty of peace signed, v. 75. 

ratification not received, liostilities recommence, v. 75. 

— ■ — capture of Melioon, v. 76. 

- overture for accommodation made, v. 76, 77. 

- enemy again defeated, v, 77—80. 

-proceedings in Pegu, v. 80, 81. 

- peace concluded, provisions of treaty, v. 80—84. 

- remarks, v. 84—101. 

Burn, Colonel, lus gallant defence of Dellii aguinst Holkar, iii. 446— 
449. 

“ “ “ his noble stand at Shomlcc, iii. 450. 

BunNKY, Major, negotiates treaty with Siam, v. 102, 103. 

Bujin, Lieut.* 00 !.^ repulses Peishwa's troops at Poona, iv. 440. 
Bubha.v, Pindarric, his history, iv. 406—*08. 

Busby, M., escorts Mozuffar Jung to Golconda, i. 95. 

-transfers support of French to Sulabut Jung, i. 96* 

continues to aid Salabut Jung, i. 181. 

-movements of, i, 216. 

-letters addressed to him by Sooraj^oo-Dowlah, i. 223, 224. 

* recalled from court of Salabut Jung, i. 286. 

-his conduct at Madras, i. 28G. 

-various movements of, i. 321, 324, 331. 
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Bussy, marches for Wandewash, i. 337. 

made prisoner, i. 343. 

I return of, to India, ii. 274. 

-Attacked by the English near Cuddolorc, ii. 274. 

> attacks the English witliout success, ii. 275. 

Buswaraj Drooj captured by English (war with Hyder Ali), i. 554. 
Buxar, battle of, i. 436—4SD. 

Cachar, internal dissensions of, v. 10, 11. 

Cack, Gen. de, see Dc Caen. 

Calcutta, how obtained by East-India Company, i. 74. 

president at, reprehended for cxtraYogancc in purchasing a 
chaise and pair of horses, i. 75. 

- - > attacked and taken by Sooraj-oo-DowIah, i. 192. 

■ —- retaken by English, i. 206. 

■ supreme court of judicature established at, ii. 52. 

- previous existence of court for administering English law, li. 

81, 82. 

Calicut, failure of Portuguese attempt to gain possession of, i. 37. 
Callrndrr, Capt., his absence, sudden rc-appcarancc and death at 
Mnsulipatam, i. 306. 307, note. 

Calliaup, Capt., ordered to march to Tinncvelly, i. 268. 

- foils in attack on Madura, i. 268. 

—— hie extraordinary march to relieve TVichinopoly, i. 268, 
269, 271. 

■ ■ returns to Madura, t. 275. 

affords assistance to King of Tanjorc, i. 280. 

■ his attempt to raise money at Tanjorc, Negopatam, and 
Trichinopoly, i. 287, 288. 

' arrives at Chingicput, proceeds to St. Thom6, takes com* 

mnnd of force there, i. 290. 

■ successfully resists on attack from Lolly, i, 291, 292. 

' moves in direction of Chingicput, t, 292, 293. 

■ attempts to surprise Sadrass and ftdls, i. 292. 

'' wounded at Conjeverom, i. 297. 

Col., arrives at Moorshedabad, and is rccommcDdcd by 
Clive to the confidence of Mccr Jaflicr, i. 380. 
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Calliaud, Col., marches against the Emperor, i. 382, 

- gives battle, obtains victory, and pursues the enemy, i. 383, 

3S-I. 

arrives at Patna, pursues and overtakes the Foujdar of Pur- 
neah, i. 385, 386. 

■ employed to procure submission of Mccr Jaflier, i. 400. 

- after elevation of Meer Cossim, receives two lacs of rupees, 

i. 402, 

- his opinions and conduct in regard to Meer Jaffier, i. 412, 

note, 

- gives apparent countenance to proposal to assassinate the 

Emperor, i,413, 414, note, 

- Gen., dispatched with force to support British authority in 

the Northern Circars, i. 544. 

CALTJioiir, Lord, presents petition to House of Lords from Birming* 
ham on the East-India trade, v, 2-19. 

Calvert, Capt., bravely defcntls Amboor against Hydor Ali, i.551. 

—--his replies to the messages of Hyder, i, 552. 

-brought to court-martial for malversation, i. 652, 

note. 

Cam AC, Col., commands force to act against Scindia and Holkar, ii. 
195. 

- penetrates into Malwa, retreats, attacks Scindia's camp, 

and gains complete victory, ii. 196, 197. 

Caupdell, Col., defends Mangalore against Tippoo Sultan, ii. 277, 
278. 

obtains honourable terms, retires to Tcllichcir)’, and 

dies, U. 282. 

- John^ fall of, in Mauritius, iv. 166. 

• Ensign, cec&i>cs from the genera) slaughter of Capt. Noton’s 
party (Burmese war), v. 41. 

“ ■ • Gen., surprises party of marauding horse, and makes chief 

and officers prisoners, iii. 365. 

destroys and disperses band of Mabomed Ben Khun, 

ill. 366, 367. 

‘ Sir Arclubald, succeeds Lord Macartney at Madras, ii. 


398. 
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Campbell, Sir Archibald, grants assistance to Rajah of Travancore, ii. 
398. 

_his treaty with Mahomet Ali, iii. 12G. 

_appointed to chief command of force dis¬ 
patched against Ava, v. 20. 

_■ - attacks fortified camp and stockades at Kc- 

mcndinc. v. 25, 26. 

■ various operations under, v. 28—37,42—46. 

■ his daring attack on the Burmese army, v. 
48. 49. 

- adranccs upon Promc, v. 50, 51. 
returns to Donobcw, v. 52. 

- captures Donobcw, v. 55. 

__ takes possession of Promc, v. 56. 

_—I — concludes an armistice, v. 66. 

___ holds conference with first minister of King 

of Ava, V. 66, 67. 

- further operations under, v. 69, 74. 

■ — negotiates and concludes treaty, v. 74, 75. 

resumed operations under, v. 75, 80. 

__ his personal danger, v. 80, nolc. 

■ met by Mr. IVicc and Mr. Sanfonl, announc¬ 

ing accession of Burman sovereign to proposed terms, v. 81. 

Mr. (Chairman of the East-lndia Company), his reply to 
Mr. Grant, v. 277. 

Camul-oo-Deb.v. his petition to the government of Bengal, ii. 77. 
Candy, death of the King of, and elevation of a usuq)cr, iii. 399. 

. Queen and relations of the deceased King thrown into prison, 
iii. 400. 

—- disputes of British government in Ceylon with court of, iii. 
401. 

' — war commenced, iii. 402. 

British force enter capital, iii. 402. 

- convention with Mootto Sawmy, iii. 403. 

■ . intrigucfl of Pelime Talauvc, iii. 404, 405. 

'■ negotiation with him, iii. 405, 406. 

- attack on the capital, British garrison capitulates, iu. 407, 408. 
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Candy, Mootto Sawmy given up by the English, iii. 408, 409. 

- British garrison attacked on its march and massacred, iii. 410. 

. sick Id hospital murdered, iii. 410. 

— retreat of Capt. Madge from fort M'DowalJ, iii. 412. 

« - ■ ■ gallant defence of Dumbadenia by Ensign Grant, iii. 412, 413. 

- continued hostilities with, iii. 414. 

- hostilities suspended, iii. 414, 

- King of, made prisoner and deposed, country annexed to Bri¬ 
tish dominions, iv. 349. 

■ ^ ■ disturbances in, iv, 580. 

C.\N*NANOftB, English defeated in attempt upon works of, i. 554, 555. 

> surrender of, to Gen. Abercromby, ii, 417. 

Can .VINO, Capt., dispatched to Ava, v. 5. 

-Kiglit Hon. George, ojiinion on the permanent settlement in 

Bengal, u. 531, 532, note. 

- apix)inted governor-general, and declines appointment, 

V. 1. 

- his death, v, 178. 

Carangoly, falls to Col. Coote (Carnatic war), i. 329, 330* 

- taken by Capt. Davis (war with Hyder Ali), ii. 251. 
Caranja, passes into hands of the English (war in support of Hugo- 
nath llao), ii. 160. 

Carkac, Major, takes command of British army at Patna, defeats the 
Emperor, takes Law prisoner, i. 415. 

- conducts Emperor to Patna, i. 415. 

" attempt of Bam Narrain to bribe, i, 419. 

- recalled to Calcutta, i. 419. 

- succeeds to command of army against Meet Cossim, 

i. 450. 

^ movement of, i« 451. 

- state of his army, i. 452. 

Capt* (J. R.)» advises appointment of Gungadhur Shastiy to 
negotiate between the Guicowar and tlic Peiahwa, iv. 382. 

— penctmtes designs of Bbugwunt Bow Guicowar, iv. 

383. 

instructed to communicate to Futtch Singh facts re¬ 
ported from Poonab, iv. 384. 
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Cars*AC, Capt., apprizes British goremroent of Pcishwa*s proceedings, 
iv. 429. 

Carxatic invaded by Hyder Ali, it. 190. 

- brigade in Travaocore, iv. 118. 

Caroor transferred from Mahomed Ali to Hyder Ali, i. 573. 

—abandoned at the approach of British army under Gen. 
Medows, ii. 406. 

CAnrRNTKR, Lieut.-Col., takes possession of Tinlcy Pass (Ncpaul war), 
iv. 270. 

Carstairs, Capt,, appointed to command at Patna, i. 419. 

■■ disobeys orders of chief of the factory there, i. 423. 

Cartikr, Mr., succeeds Mr. Vcrelst as governor of Bengal, bis depar¬ 
ture, ii. 31. 

- docs not take oath against presents, ii. 71, note. 

CARTWHiunt, Col., his endeavours to allay discontent of troops at 
BaiTacki>orc, v. 104, 105. 

Cassamajor, Mr., Briti^li resident in Mysore, bis proceedings in re¬ 
lation to Coorg, V. 204—207. 

CASTLKuKAGit, Lofd, lus notcs on Mahratta niTairs, ill. 558, note. 

— expounds plan of ministers for government of 
India (1813), and moves resolutions therein, iv. 224. 

-moves for appointment of select committee, iv. 

229. 

— ' ' >-■■■ submits amended series of resolutions, iv. 235. 

further propossds to Purliamcnt, iv. 242, 243. 

CAULFiKtD, Cnpt., takes charge of Jeswunt Uao Bhow, iv. 504. 

■ consequent proceedings of, iv. 505, 

Crylok, Dutch settlements on island of, fall into hands of EngUsb, ui, 
388. 

- placed under direct administration of Uic Cro>VQ, ii, 558; iii, 

388. 

- evils of the arrangement pointed out by Marquis Wellesley, 

iii. 391—399. 

' British autliority established tliroughout the whole island, iv, 
350. 


East-Indiaman, captured by the enemy, iv. 156. 
frigate, taken by enemy, retaken by English, iv. 159. 
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(’hads, Cftpt., moTcs with naval force in aid of operations of Sir 
Archibald Campbell (Burmese war), v. 4o* 

CiiAtMeas, Lieut., liie gallant defence of Coimbatore (war with Tippoo), 
ii. 444—149. 

- made prisoner in violation of terms of capitulation, 

ii. 449. 

- released on mission to govcmor-gcncml, ii. 484. 

■ - Col., engugvd in attack on Gawilgbur, iii. 332. 

- ut Quilon, takes iiK'O.Murcs of precaution tigainst at¬ 
tack ('I'ravaiicorc war), iv. 1*22, 123. 

■ defeats Dewaji's trooi>s, iv. 127. 

CiiAMi'JO.v, Major, bis scr\*ices on the tiiarrb to Buxar, i.4.;3, 43(J. 

—Col., ap|>ointed to di^cLiLrge duties of resident ut Oude, 
ii. 02. 

■ Iiis instructions, ii. C3. 

■ statements of, in regard to the lloliillu war, ii. 43, 

44, note. 

-his victor)' over the Ilohillas, ii. 4G. 

CitASOA (Nag|K>re), I'iegc Jiiid capture of, by Kngl^^ll, iv. .'>40—344. 
(*aiAj«i>Ra.vAOORi, Clive instrucU^d to attack, discussion on, i. 214—220. 

- attacked, fallA, i. 220. 

CiiAwnoRR occupied by Colonel Wal)<ice, lii. 4G1. 

Chatham, Karl of, weakness of his ministr)*, n. 13, 14, note, 

('hbwzio, or Zingis, his career, i. 19. 

C'liiRiaoiir (Java) taken possession of by Captain licavcr, iv. 191. 
('iiiaar, Mr., murdered by Vizier Ali at Benares, iii. 1G7. 

Chrxtoo. Kin<larric, account of, iv. 414, 41.3. 

- —— series of operations against, by Sir J. Malcolm, iv. 483. 

meets with friendly reception at Jadud from Jeswunt lUio 
Bhow, iv. 50G. 

- his death, iv. 379. 

Criaw, Sir., tremcbcrously made prisoner by Uie Burmese, v. 17. 

Chitt Siiigh, continued in zcinindary of Itenarcs, ii. 293. 

-- ■ -- bis disputes with Uie British government, ii. 290, 297. 
- be is placed under arrest, li. 298. 

■ liis troops attack British party and cut tliein to pieces, ii. 
298, 299. 
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CnRTT Singh flics, nnd is deprived of his zemindary. ii. 300. 


- remarks on bis ease, ii. 304—310. 

Crilambarum taken by the English (Carnatic war), i. 346. 

-unsuccessfully attacked by Sir E. Coote (war with Hyder 

AH), u. 257. 

CniXA Trade. American privileges and advantages, v. 238—247. 

- first subject of inquiry in Parliament, v. 263. 

——discussion on the management of by the Company, v. 
265—270. 

- report of Commons* Committee upon, v, 270, 271. 

—' - remarks and opinions on, v. 288, 289, 294—297, 309, 

31C, 317, 339. 

CiiiNOLEPOT, various occurrences at, i. 164, 283, 344 ; ii. 250. 
Cni.vN*A Iluswn, his flight with his wife, Dcwali Amajee, from Coorg into 
Mysore, v. 204. 

CrtisiioLM, Lieut., killed at Corj'gaum, iv. 5U1. 

CiiiTooR SjJ (of Uundlccund), his connection with the Peishwa, iii. 
367. 

CiiiTTAooNo conquered by Aurungzchc, i. 62. 

' ' surrender of, demanded by Burmese, v. C. 

CiiiTTAPfriT tiken by the Frencli, i. 275. 

CiioTA Nagporo, disturbjinccs in,v. 200, 201. 

CiiouRAouRi], fort of (Nagjiorc), taken ]>osscssion of by Appa Snliib, 
iv. 566, 

CiiouBULL, fort of, surrendered to the English (Ncpnul war), iv. 290. 
CiiuNARGfiUB surrendered to English (war with Vizier), i. 475. 
CiiUNDA Sahib, account of, i. 82. 

-his perfidious conduct at 'rrichinopoly, i, 82, 83. 

—made prisoner by the Muhrattas, i. 83. 

-bis wife and son take refuge at Pondicherry, i. 83, 

-—^ obtains his freedom, i. 84. 

-appointed Nabob of Arcot by Mozuffur Jung, i. 85. 

' gams victory over reigning nabob, and takes possession 

of Arcot, i. 85. 

" proceeds to Tonjorc, and demands tribute, i. 85. 

-retires to\vards Pondicherry, i. 86. 

' resolves to accompany the French, i. 89, 
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CauNDA Sahib, his authority at Arcot subordinate to that of Duplcix, 
i- 93. 

- detaches force to act against Clive, i. 103. 

notice of his claims by Clive, i. 107. 

' engaged in besieging Trichinopoly, i. 115. 

- deserted by native chiefs, i. 128. 

-- his prospects with reference to native powers, i. 1.30. 

- negotiates with Monaclcgce, i. 131. 

proceeds to camp of Monackgee, is impri$ouc<i and 
loaded with irons, i. 131. 

-is murdered, i. 131. 

“ his character, i. 133, 136. 

CiiUTTANUTTER obtained by East*Iudia Company, by a large present to 
Azim, grandson of Aurungzebe, i. 74, 

CiRCARs, Northern, proceedings respecting, i. 542—544. 

Clapiiam, Capt., disperses column of Nmrs at Quilon (Travancorc), 
iv. 123. 

Clare, Capt., joins Clive with a detachment from Devi-cottalu i. 101. 
Clarke, Ensign, his gallant repulse of the enemy at Mikow (Burmese 
war), V. 81. 

Major, disperses party of Pindarrics, iv. 504. 

-- commands reserve at siege of Chanda, iv. 543. 

- Mr., remark.s of, on/iativc testimony, v, 191, note. 

• - Sir Alured, retained at Calcutta to exercise chief functions of 

govenimcnt, in place of taking command of army against Tipjwo 
Sultan, iii. 38. 

“ addresses letter to Vizier on necessity of military 

reform, iii. 170. 

Claterino, Gen., appointed member of council of Bengal, ii. 58. 

calls for correspondence between Hostings and Com¬ 
pany's servants at Oude, ii. 61. 

• supports Col. Monson’s suggestion to rccal Middle- 

ton from Oude, ii, 61. 

' ■ proposes to transfer duties of British resident to com¬ 

mander of brigade there, ii. 62. 

-- his opinion of the obligations of the British govern¬ 
ment towards Vizier, ii. 65, 66. 
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Clavbriko, Ocn., presides at examination of Nuncomar, ii. 75. 

__ statement of. respecting proceedings in supreme court 

against Nuncomar and others for conspiracy, ii. 77, note, 

resists Hastings* proposal for rc-appointraent of Mid¬ 
dleton to the office of resident at Oude. u. 89. 

, supposed accession toofficc of Gov.-Gen., ii. 90, 91. 

— assumes the office and proceeds to exercise its func¬ 
tions, ii. 97. 

-demands keys of fort and treasury from Hastings, 

ii. 98. 

, takes oath as Gov.-Gcn.. and frames a proclamation 

announcing change of government, ii. 98. 

- 1 . . — refuses papers to Banvcll, ii. 99, 100. 

-declared by Hastings and Bar\vcll to have vacated his 

scat in council, ii. 101. 

appeals to judges of supreme court, ii. 102. 

-remarks on the disputes, ii. 103, 104. 

-receives order of liath. ii. 110. 

- Sir John, further remarks on his disputes with Hastings, 

ii. 118. 119. 120, no^e. 

■ - ■ - his death, ii. 120, 121. 

his recommendation of Col. Upton to represent 
British government at Poonah. ii. 1G4. 

— his opinion on the dissolution of the British con¬ 
nection with llugonath Bow, ii. 1G7. 

Clayton, Lieut.-Col., leads storming party at Barahuttcc, iii. 334. 

Clivb, Bobert, sent to India os writer, i. 97. 

■■■ his conduct at Madras, t. 98. 

- made prisoner when Madras taken by Iax Bourdonnais, i. 98,99. 

— escapes to Fort St. David, i. 99. 

■ obtains ensigncommission, present at attack on Pondicherry, 
i. 99. 

*' instance of his impetuous temper, i. 99. 

— aspersion cast upon him, i. 99. 

- vindicated by court of inquiry, i. 99. 

■ holds lieutenant's commission in second expedition against Tan- 


jore, i. 99. 
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Clivb, Robert, his cstraordinar}'escapes, i. 100. 

' ■ - returns to the mercantile ser\*ice; appointed commissioner for 
supplying troops with provisions, i- 100. 

- accompanies Mr. Pigot to Tnchinopoly, attacked on return 

and escapes with difficulty, i. 100, 101. 

- receives captain's commission, i. 101. 

—appointed to command expedition aguinst Arcot, i. 101. 

* his march to attack, i. 102. 

- takes possession of the fort, i. 102. 

H makes \^ious sorties, i. 102. 

- attacks the enemy’s camp by night, i. 102, 10*1. 

- resists attack of the enemy, i. 

- makes a sally, i. 103. 

- instance of his sportlvcncss, i. 105. 

-communicates witli Mahrattas, hired by Mahomet Ali, i. 1U7. 

- his haughty answer to the proposal of the besiegers, i. 107. 

- repels various attacks, and the enemy retire, i. 100—111. 

—besiegers abandon the towm, garrison march into enemy’s 
quarters, i. 111. 

- his natural military qualifications, i. Ill, 112. 

devotedness of his garrison, i, 112* 
takes Timancy, i. 113. 

■ defeats 8ui>crior force of the enemy, i. 113. 

- takes Conjeveram, &. 114. 

- proceeds to Madras and Fort St. David, i. 115. 

■ appointed to command expedition to Arcot, i. 117. 

- Conjeveram again surrenders to him, i. 117. 

defeats party of the enemy at Covcrpali, i. 118—120. 

—- destroys Dupleix^Fateabad, i. 121. 

- proceeds wth Major Lawrence to IVicbinopoly, I. 121 • 

- repeb attack on march thitlicr, i. 122. 

suggests detachment of force to intercept supplies of the 
enemy, i. 123. 

-opinion of, entertained by native generals, i. 123. 

- marches with detachment, i. 124. 

- his camp attacked, he is wounded, hU danger and escape, 

enemy defeated, i. 124, 125. 

2 K 


von. V. 
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Clive, Robert, volunteers bis services to command c:cpcditioD against 
Covclong and Chinglcput, i. 159. 

- his operations, i. 160—164. 

-proceeds to England, i. 164. 

- impression made in England by his services, i. 164, note, 

■ on return, aid.s Admiral Watson in attack on Ghcriali, J. 182. 

- correspondence with Admiral Watson resi>ccting his share of 

booty, I. 183, note, 

- enters on office, as governor of Fort St, Dand, i. 184. 

— appointed commander of expedition to Calcutta, i. 199, 200. 

- fo!x\’ards letter to the Soubnlidur, which is refused, i. 204. 

- surprised by party of the enemy, but succeeds in repulsing it, 

i. 205, 

- enters Calcutta, i. 206. 

- upholds his claims as commandcr^in-cliicf of Company's forces 

in Bengal, i. 206, 

- offsets little resistance to the progress of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali. 
i. 209, 

- attacks the camp of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 210. 

— concludes treat)* with Soornj*00-00wloli, i. 212, 213. 

- remarks on the treaty, i. 212, 213. 

- his own remarks, i. 213, note. 

— socks Soubahdar's permission to attack Chandcmagorc; request 
evaded ; is fearful of irritating Soomj-oo-Dowlah, i. 214. 

- is willing to 8US|)cnd commencement of hostilities wth the 

French till reference made to PondichciT)% i. 215. 

- his opinion in favour of immediately attacking Cbandema- 
gorc carried in council, i. 218. 

remains in Bengal, in opposition to orders to return to Fort 
St. George, i. 221* 

- demands leave of the Soubahdar to attack tlie fugitirca from 

Chandemagore, i. 223. 

- foresees the approach of hostilities, i* 225. 

‘ communicated to select committee plan for dethroning Sooraj* 
oo-Dowlah, i. 228. 

- takes mcasvires for deceiving the Soubahdar, i, 229, 

- addresses letter to him, i, 233, 234, 
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Clive, llobcrt, his difficulties and hesitation, i. 234, 235. 

- calls council of war, and determines to act in opposition to its 

decision, i. 235, 237. 

■ ■■ - inquiry into circumstances attending his change of j>uq)osc, 
&c., i. 237, note. 

-attacks tlie enemy at Plassy, and gains \nctory, i. 237—243. 

- salutes Meer Jaffier as Soubahdur of Bengal, Bchar, and 

Orissa, i. 245. 

- receives from Meer Jaffier two lacs and 80,000 nipees, i. 248. 

- receives a further present of sixteen lacs of rupees, i. 2-18. 

- l>oasts of his moderation, i, 249. 

- his conduct towards Omichund, i. 253—258. 

> rennu^ks on it, i. 258—2C3. 

- how far praise due to his policy, i. 2(>.)—267. 

- requests assistance of Nizam Ali, i. 310. 

- - retains Madras troops at Bcngtil, and requests that Major 

Calliaud may be sent thither, i. 326. 

- applies himself to remove difficulties of Meer Jaffier, i. 360» 

361. 

- is passed by in commission for administering government of 

Bengal, but accepts office of president, at request of council, i. 361. 

- greatly offended by apparent neglect of Court of Directors, 

i. 362. 

- universal reliance on him, i. 365. 

- advances to Patna, and alarms the Shazada, i. 366. 

- assists the Shazada with small sums of money, i. 367. 

- made an omrab of the empire, i. 368. 

- receives Jaghirc from Meer Jaffier, i. 368. 

- takes measures for resisting the Dutch, who arc reduced to 

submission, i. 372, 378. 

- vigour and determination of his conduct, i. 374. 

-his disinterestedness, i. 374, note. 

anecdote illustrative of his calmness under exciting circum¬ 
stances, i. 377. note. 

- introduces Major Calliaud to Meer Jaffier, i. 380. 

- departs for England, i, 381. 

his refusal to aid in entrapping Ram Narrain, i. 417. 

2 K 2 
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Clive, Lord (now nn Irish peer), arrives to take first place in the 

vemraent of Bengal; circumstances of his appointment, stormy 
proceedings at home, i. 473—182. 

- orrangcraent as to his jaghirc, i. 482. 

— - appointed with others to form a select committee to pursue 

such means as they iniglit think proj^cr to restore peace and tran¬ 
quillity. i. 483. 

- his haughty hearing towards council, i. 483, 486. 

his conduct assailed by Mr. Joluistone, i. 488, 489. 

■ defence of, by himself and Sir Jolui Malcolm, i. 489, 490, note. 

I his avowals of disinterestedness, and reprehension of the cupi¬ 
dity of others; inconsistency of these with his own conduct, in¬ 
stance of his desire to im[>rove his fortune, i. 490—492, note. 

— his opinion of Mahomed llcza Khan, i. 493, note. 

- makes peace with the ^'i^icr, i. 495. 

■ . negotiates with the Emperor, procures remission of arrears of 
tribute, and the gift to the Company of tlic dewanny of Bengal, 
Behnr, and Orissa, i. 496. 

- prevails on the Nabob of licngal to accept an annual allowance, 

leaving remainder of revenue to the Company, i, 497. 

-his views of the situation of the Company in India, i. 498—301. 

- remarks on his conduct towards the Nabob and the Ein})crur, 

i. 302. 

- his strong opinion against Company's sen'ants engaging in 

trade, i. 503. 

- enters into partnership for the purpose of dealing in salt, i. 304. 

- his arrangement respecting private trade, i. 506. 

- his delineation of tlie course of a writer in India, i. 509, 610, 

note. 

* enforces orders of Court of Directors respecting double batta, 

i.5n. 

exerts himself to suppress conspiracy among the officers of the 
army, i. 512, 513. 

- accepts a bequest from Meet Jafficr, and applies it to formation 
of military fund, i.513. 

- appears ns dewan and representative of East-India Company at 

the court of the Nabob, i. 515. 
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Ci4VE> Lord, abolished socictj’ of private trade, i. j16. 

- quits India, i*517. 

- . jaghirc secured to him for additional period. ). ol 7. 

attacks upon him at home. i. 517. 

-his character, i. 518—5'21. 

■ sunnuds bestowing northern drears on East*India Company 

obtained by him and transmitted to Madras, i.543, 544. 

resolution of House of Commons intended to apply to his con¬ 
duct, ii. 51, note. 

-■ ■ his death, ii. 52> note. 

- reference to oath framed and taken by him as govenior, ii. 71, 

twte, 

-lyord (second), governor of Fort St. George, receives instruc¬ 
tions for iinal adjustment of tlic Climatic, iii. 13C, 137. 

dispatches part)* of troops to take possession of tlic gate¬ 
way of the palace of the Nabob of A root, iii. 139. 

- his conferences with Ali Hussein, iii. 145, 14C. 

-takes tneasurcs to prevent public investiture of Ali Hus¬ 
sein, iii. 154. 

- hiB interview with Azim-ul-Duwlah, iii. 155. 

feels annoyance from orders from home; his cordial sup¬ 
port of the policy of the Marquis Wellesley, iii. 2C0. 

- his preparations for restoring the Pcishwa. iii. 28G. 

his retirement, and its cause, iv. 60. 

Closk, Capt., communicates toScindia the advance of the British anny 
from the Deccan, iv. 449> 450. 

-delivers to Scindia intercepted letters toCattnandoo,iv. 452. 

- articles of the treat)* concluded by him with Scindia, iv. 

452—460. 

' Col., employed in examination of scr%'ants of Tippoo respect¬ 

ing correspondence with Arcot, ill. 135. 

- requires troops from goveniments of Madras and Bombay 

to support the Peishwa, his requisitions confirmed by Gov.-Gen., 
iii. 278. 

—remains at Poona, his conferences with Holkar, whom he 
refers to Gov.-Gen. and departs for Bombay, iii. 279. 

concludes treaty of Bosscui with Peishwa, iii. 279, 280. 
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Cf.osB» Col., accompanies Pcishwa to Poona, iii. 290. 

I addresses letter to Scindia. ii). 291» 292. 

■ - apjirizcs Col. Collins of treaty of Bas«ein, iii. 293. 

-appointed resident at Scindian court, iii. 502. 

waits at Na^porc for further instructions, and there re* 
ceives comjdaints from agents of Scindia, iii. 520. 

-his inten'icw with one of Scindia’s sen’ants, iii. 533. 

- invested with powers previously exercised by Sir Arthur 

Wellesley in the Deccan, iii. 535. 

■ - takes command of main army in the Deccan, iii. 536. 

■ directs Col. Hailburton to advance to Moolnporc, iii. 5*18. 
-his cxtraordiiiar}* powers withdrawn ; is ordered to resume 

bis duties at the court of the Pcishwa, iii. 549. 

- animadverts on abuses under Pcishwa’s government, iv. 4. 

Cochin, King of, assisted by Portuguese, and allows them to erect 
a fort in his dominions, i, 37* 

- Uajah of, urged to unite himself with Travancorc and the 

French, iv. 119. 

Cix KDUKN, Lieut.•Col., takes command of Bombay force in aid of 
Ungonath Ilow; his disastrous retreat, ii. 177, 178. 

ConaiNOTON, Lieut., cscajKS from the slaugliter of Capt. Notoirs party 
in Arracan, v. 41. 

CoKL, Uikon possession of by English, iii, 312, 

CoiLAonT, district of, surrendered by llnjah of Tonjorc, it. 28. 
CoiMnAToaR, English dispossessed of their posts in, i. 5CG, 567* 
-fort of, noble defence of by Lieut, Chalmers; its sur¬ 
render on conditions which arc violated, ii, 443* 

Coi.E, Capt., captures Banda Neint, iv, 178—181. 

C 01 .R 111100 K, Sir B., his remarks on the permanent scttlcoicnt in 
Dcngnl, ii, 531, note, 

C 01 .MNS, Col., his mission to the camp of Scindia, ui* 293, 

his personal conference with that chief, iii, 293, 294. 

- presses certain points on Scindia, iii, 297. 

-receives intelligence of confederacy betn'cen other 

Mnhratta chiefs and Scindia, iii. 298* 

- follows Scindia at his desire, iii. 299, 

-remonstrates with Scindia, iii* 300. 
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CoLLixs, Col., has a long conference with Scindia. iii. 302. 

^ his communicatioD with Kajah of Berar, iii. 302, 303. 

■ — his further communications with Semdia's ministers, 
iii. 303. 

- quits Scindia's camp, ill. 303. 

CoLvix, Mr. J. R., his notice of the obstacles to the administration of 
justice in India> v. 186, 187. 

CoM»B, dc la. See Dc la Combe. 

CoMBERMERE, Lord, succeeds SirE. Paget as commm^dcr-in^chicf; ad- 
y^nces with vast force upon Bhurtpore; his interview with Sir C. 
Metcalfe, v. 134, 155. 

-army assembled under, how divided and brigaded, 

V. 154, 155, note, 

- proposes to allow time for departure of women 

and children from Bhurtpore, v. 15C. 

--- repeats the projnisal, v. 156. 

■ brings the siege to a successful close, v, 158* 

■ hU reports on progress of siege, v. 166, 167, 

note. 

acknowledges scr\*iccs of Gen. Galloway, v. 168, 

169, note. 

- differs from Gov.-Gen. on half batta question, 

V. 224. 

-resigns command of army, v. 224. 

CoNCAN, unsuccessful attempt of Shah Allum to reduce Maliratta 
forts on tlie sea-coast of, i. 64. 

CoKFLAKS, M., defeated at Peddapore, i. 300. 

- his flight to Rajahmundiy, i. 300, 301. 

' collects part of his troops at Mosulipatam, i. S02. 

- hU conduct at the siege and fall of Masulipatam, 

i. 308. 

CoKJBVF.uAU, attacked by Clive, and abondooed by the French, i. 115. 

-rc-occupied by the French. L 117. 

--surrendered to CUve. i. 117. 

-burnt by the French, i. 272. 

— French followed thither by the English, on retreat of 

former from siege of Madras, i. 296. 
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CoNJKVERAM Uikcn by Major Brcrcton, i. 297. 

-plundered by Hyder Ali, ii. 227. 

CoNNBLLA.v, Lieut., woundcd nt Coiygaum, iv. 502. 

Co.vKT, Col., his failure in reducing a Burmese post on the Sitang, v. 
81. 

Conway, Capt., murdered by Vizier AU, iii. 1G7. 

-Col., his statements respecting tiic occurrences at Talncir, 

iv. 507, 508, 5JJ1, 532. 

CooKK, Capt., at Trinomaly secures hill for tlie English, i. 549. 
Cooi-KB, Col., various services performed by, in Ncpaul war, iv. 290. 
Coonr., disputes with Tippoo Sultan respecting, ii. 498—502. 

-Ilajah of, his remarkable conduct, ii. 498, 499. 

-atrocious conduct of his son and successor, v. 204. 

-correspondence with, by the British government, v, 

20 .')— 211 . 

-war commenced witli, v. 212. 

- his government terminated, and his territories an¬ 
nexed to British dominions, v. 213. 

-death of his dewan, v. 213. 

CooTE, Capt., his dispute with Clive ns to command in Calcutta, i. 
207. 

-captures Hooghly, i. 208. 

- Major, votes for battle in council of war called by Clive, i. 237. 

- Lieut..Col., arrives from England hi the Carnatic, i. 325, 

- Col., marches to Arcot, i. 326, 327. 

makes forced march to join Major Brcrcton nt Wundc- 
wash, i. 327. 

-takes Wimdewash, i. 328. 

-takes Camngoly, i, 330. 

**^vanccs in direction of Arcot; hardships nnd privations 
of army compel withdrawal into cantonments, i. 332, 333. 

- again takes the field, i, 333, 

-marches to Conjevemm, i. 334. 

battle to the French at Wandewash nnd gains vic¬ 
tory’, i. 340—344. 

-possession of Arcot, i. 344. 345. 

-captures Villcnore, i. 348. 
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CooTE, Col., proposes to proceed to i. 3.30. 

-his differences with Col. Monson, i. 330. 

consents to resume command in Carnatic, i. 3.31. 

- ■■ ■ permits inhabitants expelled from Pondicherry to pas? 

English posts, i. 353. 

-takes possession of Pondicherry, i. 356, 357. 

—admits claim of governor of Madras to possession of Pon- 
dicherrj’ under protest, i. 358, 

- Sir Ejt^c, his statement of the question proposed by CUve at 

council of war preceding battle of Plassy, i. 236, note^ 

-appointed to succeed Gen. Clavering in command of 

army and scat in council; supjjorts Hastings, ii. 129. 

-^- supports apjK)intmcnt of Sir Elijah Inii^y to be 

judge of the Sudder Dewajiny Aduwlut, ii. 1.30, 

- dejjarts from Calcutta to tixko commsoid of army 

against Hyder All, ii. 242. 

- arrives at Madnis iind takes scat in council there, ii. 

248. 

- calls a council of war, ii. 250. 

■ - relieves Chinglcput, and detaches force against Ca- 

rangoly, ii. 250, 251. 

- arrives at Wandewash, ii. 256. 

- relieves Pennacoil, U. 256. 

■ proceeds to restore order in Pondicherry, ii. 236. 

■ protects Cuddalorc, ii. 256. 

- fails in attacks on Chilambrum, ii. 257. 

- defeats the army of Hyder Ali, ii. 258. 

avoids Hyder Ali, and arrives at Pulicat, ii. 260. 
-captures Tripassore, ii. 260. 

-proposes exchange of prisoners, which Hyder AH re¬ 
fuses, ii. 261, 262. 

-twice defeaU Hyder AH, ii. 262, 263. 

--- returns to cantonments, ii. 263. 

-returns to Madras, li. 264. 

—-is seized with aiioplexy, recovers, arrives at Vellore, 

ii. 264. 


ii. 267. 


follows Hyder Ali and the French, and defeats them, 
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CooTB, Sir Eyre, his gmnd guard drawTi into ambuscade and destroyed, 
ii. 2G7. 

- his disputes with Lord Macartney, ii. 269, 270. 

- departs for Bengal, ii. 270. 

- returns to Madras and dies, ii. 273, 274. 

- respect and aifection of native troops for, ii. 274, 

note. 

Cope, Capt., dispatched with force to assist Mahomet Ali against tlie 
French, i. 90. 

CopooL surrenders to Gen. Medows, ii. 417, 418. 

CoRKisii, Adm., commands naval force in expedition against Manilla, 

i. 522, 523. 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed Gov.-Gen. of Bengal, ii. 386. 

-modifies arrangements with tlje Vizier, ii. 389, 390. 

-negotiates with the Nizam, ii. 390—395. 

- ■ his opinion on the neutral jtollcy prescribed to tlie 

government of India, ii. 395. 

■ —remarks of Col. Wilks and Sir John Malcolm on 
his policy, ii. 396. 

his censure on the Madras govemroent for mis¬ 
placed economy, ii. 401. 

-commences war against Tipj )00 Sultan, ii. 402. 

“-concludes treat)* with tlie Nizam and the Peishwa, 

ii. 403. 

-— assumes command of army against Tippoo, 11.413. 

attacks and takes Bangalore, ii. 413—416. 
marches from Bangalore, encounters army of Tip¬ 
poo, effects junction of Nizam Ali’s horse, and returns, ii. 420— 
422. 

resolves to march on Scringopatam, motives for 
this step, and its difficulties, ii. 422, 423. 

--- defeats Tippoo at Arilkera, ii. 428, 429. 

advances to Camombaddy, hut immediately deter¬ 
mines to return to Bangalore, ii. 433. 

--- is joined by two Mnhratta armies, U. 435. 

■ -compels surrender of Hooliordroog, ii.436, 437. 

-arrives at Bangalore, ii. 438. 
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Cornwallis, Lord, takes possession of Oossore, ii. -139. 

-captures Nundedroog, li. 441, 

■ — Savandroog and Oolradroog fall to him, ii. 450^ 

45.5. 

arrives in sight of Scringapatam, ii. 461. 

- operations of, against Tippoo and his capital, ii. 

465—490. 

-consents to negotiate, ii. 4S4. 

- receives vakeels from Tippoo, ii. 487. 

prcUminancs of peace agreed to, ii, 490—492, 

493. 

- receives the sons of Tippoo, ii. 495, 49C. 

- prepares to resume the siege, ii. 502. 

- receives Tippoo*s ratification of the treaty, ii. 

505. 

- remarks on hia policy towards Tippoo, ii. 506— 

510. 

■■■ - relinquishes his share of the booty for benefit of 

army, li. 510. 

- returns to Bengal, ii. 511. 

■ - ■ ■ ■ proceeds to take command of expedition against 

Pondicherry, which surrenders before his arrival, ii. 514. 

- changes effected by, in the internal administni* 

tion of tlie territories subject to the presidency of Bengal, ii. 515 
—549. 

- quits India, ii. 549. 

- reference to his arrangements with Nabob of Arcot, 

iii. 126. 

- Marq., arrives at Calcutta as successor to the Marquis 

Wellesley, iiu 557. 

-his views on the state of India, and the means of 

adjusting its affairs, remarks on, iv. 2—35, 

•-his death, iv. 35. 

-his character, iv. 35, 36. 

CosstMDAZAE, foctory of, BurrenderB to Sooraj^oo^Dowlah, i. 187. 

---effcctfl of the news of its fall at Madras, i. 197, 

CossiKAUT Baboo, his disputes with government and others; consc* 
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qucnt proceeding in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, ii. 139— 
146. 

CossiNAUT Baboo, suddenly and inexplicably discontinues his actions 
against Gov.-Gen. and other parties, li. 147. 

CoTTov, Gen. Willoughby, commands column in attack on Burmese 
army, near Rangoon, v. 48, 49. 

-command.® column in advance upon Promc, v. 51. 

- fails in attack upon Donobew, v, 52. 

- assaults and carries series of stockades, v. 70, 71. 

Court, Capt., commands land force in attack on Amboyna, iv. 176. 

dislodges the enemy from principal fort on the island, 

iv. 177. 

Court of Directors of East-India Company order restoration of Ma¬ 
homed Uczti Khan to office, ii. 88. 

-condemn the policy of Rohilta M*ar, and censure 

the conduct of Hastings and Harwell on various points, ii. 91. 

receive and consider proposal from Col. Macicaji 
to submit Hastings’s resignation, inquire into the agent’s authority, 
arc satisfied and accept resignation, U. 95, 96. 

--- nominate Mr. Wheeler to vacant place in council 

of Bengal, ii. 96. 

-revise the noiniimtion, ii. 122. 123, note, 124. 

-censure the conduct of Hastings with reference to 

the Nabob Moborik-ul-Dowlalumd Maliomcd Uezn Khan, ii. 127. 

-- order restoration of Mr. Bristow to tlic situation 

of resident in Oude, and of Mr, Fowke to Benares, ii. 128. 

- condemn the conduct of the government of Bom¬ 
bay in dispatching expedition against Broach, ii. 157. 

---approve treaty with Sumt, and treaty witli Uugonath 

Rao, and desire possession to be kept of all places ceded, ii. 170. 

~ condemn conquest of Tonjorc and deposition of 
the Rajoli, and remove Mr, Wynch from the government of 
Madras, ii, 199. 

greatly divided in opinion on dissensions among 
members of government at Madras, ii. 209, 

proceedings of, relative to case of Lord Pigot, ii. 


210 , 211 . 
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CooiiT of Directors aj>|>oint tcmporan* ^ovcnimciit tu act tiuriiii; lu- 
quiry into disputes at Madras, ii. 2l'>L 

- decline comj)liancc the j»raycr of nu monal 

of Mrs. Ilotltr^s, for payment u{ homl ^Tuuted to her hnshaiKl hy 
u native named Opparoo, ii. /io(r. 

- opjK)f*t<i to tliC Board of C*ommi<>ioncT> as to the 

dcht> of tlic Nahoh of Arcot, ii. 3od. 

- in>truct Lord Cornwallis to incpiire into tlio riijlit'^ 

and interests of /cinindars ami other landholder^, with a view to 
the permanent ?clllcment of the l.m<l revenue, ii. oli) —ol'I. 

* - extract of u de?^patch fn)tn, on the injurious con-e- 

quenres ari-ini; from tniscanec}ition of hulinn names, ii. 

- n*M>lvi* to uphold lawful prince in 'I’anjorc, iii. 

102. 

- condemn the appointment of Mr. Henrx' \Vellt>- 

Icy in Oude, iii. 2df), tioir, 

-ca\itiou exercised hy. in intcrferiiii? with di^trihu- 

tion of othec in India, iii. 2h0. 

- their difterence with the Marquis Wcllc.^ley, iii. 

242 — 274 . 

request the Marqui> Wellesley to continue in 
office another year, iii. 274. 

- rccal Lord William Bcntinck from irovennnent u( 

Madras, iv. 80. 

- refuse to revoke appointntent of Sir G. Ihulcjw to 

discharge duties of Gov.-Gen., iv, 88. 

——“ refuse to appoint the Karl of Lauderdale Gov.- 
Gen., iv. 87, 9fi. 

-appoint Lord Minto, iv. UO. 

' their right to exercise their power of choice de¬ 

fended, iv. 113. 

-supposed ^ound of their ohjcction to tlic E;irl of 

Lauderdale, iv. Ilo,no/c. 

- condemn the conduct of tlicir committee in China 

in cncoura^^ing the Bengal government to dispateh a military 
force to take possession of Muciui, iv. 132, 
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Court of Directors decline to appoint the commander-in«chief at 
Madras, Ocn. McDowall, to a seat in council, iv. 135. 

- communications by, to government of Bengal on 

half batta question, v. 219, 220, 222. 

- set aside '•rule of sendee’^ established by Lord 

Wm. Bentinck, v. 228. 

-distribution of its members into three committees, 

V. 272, note. 

- adopt opintoD of committee of correspondence, 

hostile to a proposed arrangement deprinng the Company of the 
China trade, v. 273. 

--- their views on the chief points in the ministerial 

plan for continuing to the Company the administration of the go* 
vemment of India, v, 292. 

-press the expediency of allowing appeal on merits 

of important eases on which Court and Board might differ, v. 
293. 


-the necessity of retaining the China trade, v. 

293. 

refute statements of alleged increase of trade be* 
tween India and China, v. 295. 

-remark on peculiarities of the tea trade, v. 297. 

-discuss the question of accounts, v. 298, 

-defend the commercial property of the Company 

from liability to territorial charges, v. 299, 

-olfer various objections to ministerial plan, v. 

301. 


V. 304. 


further letter on behalf of, to president of Board, 


— ^rge necessity of sccuriDg Company’s dividends as 

well as capital, v, 304. 

inquire into terms of proposed annuity, and of 
the continuance of the Company in the government of India, v, 
304. 


-moke further representation of the necessity of 

publicity in differences between the Court and the Board, v. 304. 
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Court of Directors urge expediency of their retaining power of making 

small pecuniarj' grants, v. 305. 

-require that the sum allotted to the expenses of 

their home establishment be varied only in reference to altered cir¬ 
cumstances. V. 305. 

- I- claim the independent exercise of the power of 

recalling governors and commanders, v. 305. 

• object to transfer of all the property of tlie Com- 

pany to the Crown, v. 305. 

suggest that the Company continue for a time the 
management of goods imported in the free trade, v. 305. 

submit correspondence with Board to a general 

court. V. 307. 

press two |>oints upon ministers.—an increase of 
the guarantee fund, and the establishment of some means of pub¬ 
licity in cases of difference between Court and Board, v. 311,312. 

resolve to recommend compliance with the plan of 
ministers, v.314. 

recommend to the proprietors to place their 
trade in abeyance and accept the government of India under the 
conditions and arrangements of the ministerial bill, v. 343 . 

- Proprietors. See General Court. 

Supreme. See Supreme Court, 
of Sudder Dewonny Adawlut, ii. 53G. 

-of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut. u. 546. 

Courts of Native Commissioners, ii. 540. 

-provincial, ii. 53G. 537. 

- zillah and city, ii. 540. 

Covelo.no. iu situation, i. 159. 

-- how obtained by the French, i. 159. I GO, note. 

- Clive appears before it, i. 160. 

- fall of. i. 162. 

party of enemy’s troops approaching attacked by ambuscade 
and defeated by the BritUh. i. 161, 162. 

Crabd, Major, defeats party of Cheyt Singh’s troops, ii. 300. 

Cradock. Sir John, sanctions alteration of turban worn by sepoys in 
army of Madras, iv. 59. 60. 
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CuADOCK, Sir John, differs with Lord Wm. Bentinck on the treatment 
of the Vellore mutineers, iv. 77. 

-his riews approved by Gov.-Gen., iv. 77. 

_advises that the regiments implicuted in tlic mu¬ 
tiny be expunged from the list of the army. iv. 79- 

removed from command of tl»e army; remarks. 

iv. 80. 

-causes of his error, iv. 80. 

Craig, Sir James, his description of state of Vizier Alis army, lii. 
1S5, 186. 

Crawfoed, Mr., British commissioner in Ava and Pegu, statements 
made to, by Mr. Judson and Mr. Laird, relative to the feelings of 
Burmese, v. 92, 95, note. 

Crillon, M., commands expedition against Scringham, i. 324. 

- crosses into the island, i. 325. 

■ attacks and captures the pagoda there, i. 325. 

■ ' — cruelties committed by the French under, i. 325. 

CuDDALoiiR, abandoned to the French, i.27S. 

- comes into |>ossc8sion of the English, i. 346. 

CuNMNGiiAM, Col., attacked by Flcury, and compelled to retire on 
conditions, iii. 319. 

CurrAGR, Major, intrusted with defence of Coimbatore and Palagaut, 
ii. 443, 

- removes hca \7 guns, ammunition, and stores from 

former to latter place, ii. 444. 

- ntFords some assistance to Lieut. Chalmers in Coim* 

bntorc, enemy driven from the Pettah and chased twenty miles, 
orders Lieut. Nosh with comi)aoy of sepoys into garrison ot 
Coimbatore, ti. 447, 

— — ad^^\ncc3 to relief of Coimbatore, intercepted by 

Kummcr^oo-Dcen, engages and defeats him, falls back to Paligaut, 
ii. 447. 44S. 

■ CoL. enters Travancore and takes up position at Paroor, 

iv, 129. 

CuAsiiAu, Capt., killed in attack upon Burmese fort on tlic Sitang, 

v. 8K 

Cuttack, occupation of by Col. Hnreourt, iii. 333. 
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CuiTACK, annoyances in» created by the Ilajah of Khoordali and the 
Zcitkiudar of Kuoka^ suppre^^ed by a force under Col. Harcourt, 
iii. 463. 

- stoppage of the post in, by msurgents, iw 434. 


Dacca » remonstrance from council of the English factory there, 
against Mr. Vansittart’s proposed regulations on inland trade, 
i. 431. 

- clfect of remonstrance upon council of Calcutta, i. 431. 

serious affrays take place at, in consequence of unsettled state 
of inland trade, i. 438. 

' cession of, demanded by Burmese, v. 6. 

- * claim to, rc*asserted on part of Burmese, v. 8. 

‘ apprehension felt at, in consequence of success of Burmese, 

V. 41. 

D'Ach^, M. (French military commander), anxiety to avoid an cn- 
g^igcment with Admirals Pocock and Stevens, i. 272. 

- reinforcements offered him by Lolly; proceeds to sea, i. 

277. 

- soils for island of Mauritius, i. 282. 

- ■ — his fleet re-appears considerably reinforced, i. 313. 

- engages the English fleet and proceeds to Pondicherry, 

i. 314, 315. 

- declares his intention of returning to the islands, i. 

316. 

- proceeds to sea, i. 316. 

- returns to Pondicherry to confer with Lolly, i. 316, 

- finally departs for the islands, i. 316. 

Dallas, Sir Thomas, his authority quoted for narrative of Col. Wilks 
relative to meditated escape of British commissioners from court of 
Tip]) 00 , ii. 287, note. 

- defends his statement, ii. 290, 291, note. 

Dalsymple, Co). (James), falls in with and attacks Dboondia, who 
escapes, iii. 95. 

■ '■ — -- Major (of the Kiog^s SOtli), commands reser^'e at siege 

of Asscergurh, iv, 573. 

2 L 
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Dalton, Capt., takes possession of Scrinfjham with the artillery and 
military force, French troops marched to Fort St. Da\nd, i. 13G, 
137. 

- in command of parrison at Trichinopoly, i. 145. 

- hears of attempts of Nunjeraj to corrupt the troops, 

takes precautions, i. 145. 

--dismisses disaffected troops, i. 14G, 

• -— plot formed for his assassination, i. 146, 147. 

— pardons two persons convicted of being engaged in it, 
i. 147. 

- orders execution of two persons engaged in corrupting 

an officer of the garrison, i. 148. 

-- informed by Clement Poverio of the design of Nun- 

jeraj to secure him and obtain possession of Trichinopoly, i. 149. 

• - six ruffians employed to watch his appearance and 

dispatch him, i. 150. 

-the attempt unexpectedly frustrated, i« 150, 151, 

-attacks camp of Nunjeraj, i, 165. 

— requires Mysoreans to depart from the city, detains 
their commander, i, 1G6. 

- discovers deficiency of store of provisions, i. 167. 

- dispatches messenger to Major IjawTcncc, i. 167. 

■■ - is joined by that officer, i. 171. 

--his attacks on the blockading force, i. 172. 

' — permits Mahomet Ali*8 disaffected troops to depart 

without molestation, i. 175* 176. 

- Major, repeated attacks on, by the enemy at Djocjocarla, 

iv. 203. 

Dalzbll, Ocn., proceeds to Calcutta to consult commander-in-chtef 
on mutbous proceedings at Barrackporc; returns, orders parade; 
results, V. IOC—108. 

Dancr, Com,, witli fleet of Company's ships, attacks and puts to 
flight French squadron of ships-of-war under Adm. LinoU; pur¬ 
suit and return, ui. 875—377. 

- receives knighthood from the Cro^vn, and honorary and 

pecuniary rewards from the Company and Patriotic Fund, iii. 377, 
378, note. 
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Dab A, son of Shah Jchan» exercises the government of tlic emi>jre 
during t}ic illness of his fathcr> i. 42. 

- issues an order, forbidding, under pain of death, all intercourse 

with his brothers on existing state of affairs, i. 43. 

- returns the government into the hands of Shall Jehan upon his 

recovery, i. 43. 

- his army advances against his rebel brothers; fortifies himself 

near Agra, i. 45. 

- gives battle to his brothers, and is defeated, i. 45. 

- a wanderer in various directions, i. 53. 

' obtains assistance in Guzerat, and places himself again at the 

head of an army, i. 53. 

- suspicious of his officers, i. 54. 

- loses opportunity of acting against Aurungzebe, i. 54, 55. 

- fortified in strong position near Ajmerc, i. .54. 

- is overcome and his army destroyed through treacherous con* 

trivance of Aurungzebe, i. 54. 

- again a wanderer, exposed to great distress, i. 55. 

- pursued by a treacherous chief, surrounded, disarmed, and 

bound; earned to Delhi, paraded through the city, tliroum into 
prison, and there murdered, i. 55. 

Daeapoeam, eurrender of, during Lord Cornwallis’s war witli Tippou 
Sultan, u. 406. 

Dabxus Hyataspes, Persians under him conquered a portion of India, 
i. 6, 7. 

Daekh, Capt. Thomas, falls in conflict with Pindarries, iv. 423. 
Daewau, surrender of, to the English, ii. 419. 

D’Autueil, M., commands force dispatched from Pondicherry to aid 
Chunda Sahib and Mozuifar Jung in the Carnatic, i. 85. 

' sends a message to Major Lawence, i. 87. 

- fears risking a battle, withdraws to Pondicherry, i. 88. 

‘ proceeds to Trichinopoly with reinforcements from Diu 

pleix; withdraws to a fort on the approach of Clive to intercept 
him, i. 124. 

- surrenders with bis whole force, i. 127. 

- — secretes large amount of money among his personal 
biiggage, which he is permitted to cany away, i. 127i 128. 

2 1.2 
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D’AutteiLj Trichinopoly menaced by a force under his command, i* 
268. 269. 

- demands surrender of Trlchinopoly, i. 270. 

- retires to Seringham, and from there to Pondicherry, 

i. 272. 

Davjdsos, Mr. (member of council at Xfadms), disapproves of White- 
hill's supension, but votes in favour of acting in accordance with 
it. ii. 248. 

Davik, Major, commands the garrison at Candy, iii. 407. 

- is attacked, and surrenders on terms, iii, 407, 408. 

- is pursued on retiring from the place, overtaken, and* 

the surrender of Mootto Sawmy demanded, iii. 408, 
- refuses, iii. 408, 

- on repetition of demand, consults his officers, and 

again refuses, iii. 408, 409. 

- on reiteration of demand, again consults his officers, 

and delivers up Mootto Sawmy, iii, 409. 

- forced by enemy to retire to Candy with his parly, the 

greater port of whom arc murdered, iii, 410. 

- remarks on his conduct, iii. 410, 411, 

Davis, Capt., attacks and takes Corongoly, ii. 251. 

■ Lieut., commanding engineers at siege of Malligaum, falls 

there, iv. 547. 

- Mr., judge and magistrate ot Benares, resists Vizier Ali, bis 

intrepidity, iii, 1C7. 

Davoshau, Parsce merchant of TelUcherry, proceeds to Coorg on mis¬ 
sion from the British government, v. 210, 

' returns, v. 210, 

Day, Sir John, advocate-general, gives opinion and advice hostile to 
the assumptions of the Supreme Court, ii. 141, 142. 

- his remarks on the natives of India, ii. 141, 142, note. 
Deacon, Lieut.-Col., his successes in reducing forts in Peishwa's terri¬ 
tories, iv. 503. 

Db Boionb, founder of a French corps in service of Scindia, account 
of, iii. 307, 

- increase of the force under his command, iii. 308. 309. 

-- his retirement, iii. 309. 
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Ds Caen, Gen. (French Governor of Mauritius), driven back in attempt 
to reconnoitre, iv. 65. 

I ' ■ offers to capitulate, iv. 167. 

Deccak, earliest iiruption of Mahometan armies into, i. 16. 

- proceedings of Shah Jehan there, i. 34, 39, 41, 42. 

- invaded by Aurungzebe, i. 63, 64. 

—complicated politics of, i. 541. 

—distribution of troops in, at commencement of Malmitta ami 
Pindarrie war, iv. 444, 447^-431, note. 

Dehg, battle of, brilliant victory gained by the English, iii. 451—153. 

- siege of, iii. 458. 

- its successful termination, iii. 409. 

Db la CoMnR, gallant conduct of an officer of this name in defence of 
Coimbatore, ii. 443, 446. ‘ 

Db la Dousbi'B, Lieutenant, gallant conduct of, atWandewosh, i.318. 
De la Tovcue, M., advances with three thousand scjioysand eight hun¬ 
dred Europeans upon the camp of Nazir Jung, i. 91. 

■ defeats the advanced posts, attacks the main body 
with success, i, 91, 92. 

Delhi made the scat of a Mahometan government, I. 14. 

-depopulated by Mohammed Toghluk in favour of his new capi* 

tal, Dowlatabad, i. 15. 

- inhabitants obtain permission to return, i. 17. 

- famine rages in the city, i. 17. 

- entered by Timour, i. 20. 

- set on fire and pillaged, inhabitants massacred^ i. 21. 

- government of, obtained by Khizir, i. 22. 

- Baber establishes himself on its throne, i. 22. 

- entered, plundered, and burned by Nadir Shah, i. 68, 69. 

- evacuated by the French, iii. 321. 

- Gen. Lake visits the Emperor there, iii. 324. 

—Colonel Ochtcrlony left there, iii. 326. 

- Holkar arrives before the city, iii. 445# 

- prc|>arationB for defending, iii. 445. 

- desertion of cavalry and mutiny of matchlock men, iii. 446. 

- siege of, gallant defence by Col. Bum> enemy retire, iii. 447— 


449 . 
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Dknaicancota, falls by treachery to Hyder AU, i. 567. 

Denkib, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese war, i. 567. 

- notice of his death, and the honours conferred upon 

his regiment, v. 24, 25, note. 

Des Brdslbs, Gen. (commander in Isle of Bourbon), marches against 
English, retreats and shoots himself, iv. 145. 

D'Estaione, Count, dispatched by Laity to dissuade D’Achd from re¬ 
turning to Isle of France, i. 282. 

-- made prisoner at the siege of Madras, i. 286. 

Devi CoiTAn, fort and territory of, olFered as a reward for placing 
Mahratta prince on the throne of Tanjore, i. 81. 

' -- coveted by the British on account of presumed com* 

mercial advantages, i. 81. 

- taken, English confirmed in possession of, by reigning 

prince, i. 81. 

-falls to the French, i. 27D. 

Drwaii Amajee (sister of Rajah of Coorg), flight of, with her husband, 
from Coorg into Mysore, v. 204. 

Diioondia, account of, iii. 93. 

- disturbances created by, iii. 93. 

— force dispatched against him. Hi. 94. 

— is attacked and escapes from the territories of Mysore, iii. 
94, 95. 

- is plundered by the Malirattas, i. 95. 

- raises further disturbances, seizes and garrisons several forts 

in territories of Pebhwa, iii. 115, 116. 

- division of his army attacked and routed; he retires, pur¬ 
sued by Col. WcUesley, Hi. 116, 117. 

- is attacked and defeated at ConahguU, where he falls, iu. 

lie. 

—— remarks of Sir lliomas Munro on his career and fall, Hi. 
118. 

DnuBNA, Hindoo ceremony, description of, i. 531, 532, note. 

Dias, Bartholomew, reaches the southernmost point of Africa, and 
for the first time doubles the Cape of Good Hope, i. 36. 

Dick , Col., assumes the command of one of the divisions of the army 
against Ncpaul, on the departure of Gen. Marley, iv. 303. 
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Dinuioul attacked by Col. Stuart during I^ord Cornwallitj*:? nvjit \vill> 
Tippoo, surrender of, ii. 407. 

DiR 05 f, Major, bis remarks on strength of the fort of Ootradroog, ii. 
4 j4. 

remarks on violence and vindictiveness of Tippoo in 
continuing to fire, after signature of preliminaries of peace, ii. 4o4. 

U.IOEJOCABTA, Sultan of, his hostile disposition to the British govern¬ 
ment, iv. 200. 

-his reception of Mr. Uaffles, Lieut.-Gov, of 

Java, iv. 200. 

- concludes terms with the British government, 

iv. 201. 

- forms confederacy of native princes to exped 

all European settlers, and put down uU Eurojican power, iv. 201. 

- failure 6f attempt to negotiate with, iv. 202. 

description of his palace and its defences, iv. 

202, 203. 

-j- his palace attackeil by Colonel Gillespie, who 

is summoned by the Sultan to surrender, and retires into a fort, 
iv. 203, 204. 

- attack resumed, palace token, and Sultan dc* 

posed, iv. 204. 

Don, Lieut.-Col., attacks and captures Took Uumpooru, ill. 42o. 

- joins Col. Monson, iii. 429. 

- re-occupics Muttra, iii. 445. 

Donouew' unsuccessfully attacked by Geo. Cotton, v. 52. 

-Sir A. Campbell arrives there, v. 32. 

-description of, by Major Snodgrass, v. 53, ;io/c. 

-Hight of garrison of, and capture of, v. 55. 

Dooujon Saul contests succession to the musuud of Bhurtporc ; Ins 
claim unfounded, v. 120. 

- avuils liimgelf of tbc death of liuldco Singh to advance 

his own views, v. 122. 

- remarks of Sir DaWd Ochtcrlony on his pretensions and 

conduct, V. 126. 

- communication to. by Sir D. Ochtcrlony, of the views 

of the Uritibh government, v. 128. 
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Doofkjvs Snul, correspondence with Sir D. Ochterlony, v. 130, 131. 

- quarrel with his brother, Madhoo Singh, v. 137, 138. 

- repels attack on Bhurtpore by Madhoo Singh j latter 

returns to Dccg, v. 138. 

- Lord Amherst’s opinion on the expediency of the British 

government interfering with regard to him, v. 142. 

-- opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the proposed method 

of dealing with him, v, I4C, 147. 

- Oor.-Gcn. inclined to favour him, v. 150. 

- declaration of British government with respect to him, 

V. 15L 

- revives his claim to the throne of Bhurtpore, v- 152. 

- his statement in reference tl)creto, v. 132, 153, note. 

- explanation of the causes which procured him support, 

V. 133. ' 

- his pretensions publicly denounced by Sir Charles Met* 

cnlfc, V. 135. 

- sends various letters and deputations to Sir Charles 

Metcalfci v. 156- 

- returns evasive answer to I/ord Combcrmcre’s proposal 

to allow departure of w'omcn and children, v. 156. 

- attcm])t8 to escape, v. 158. 

- is intercepted and secured by Gen. Sleigh, v. 158. 

Doveton, Capt., accompanies hostage sons of Tippoo on restoration to 
their father, ii. 514. 

-— his reception hy the Sultan, ii. 514. 

-Gen., in command of brigade of army of the Deccan, iv. 

444. 446, 

- arrives with his division at Nagpore, ii, 477. 

— moves to take possession of Rajah of Nagpore's artiU 

lery, iv. 477. 

- gallantly carries batteries, routs and pursues enemy, 

enjitures the whole of his artillery and camp equipagOi iv. 477, 
478. 

-attacks body of troops in the city of Nagpore* iv- 478, 

•- pursues Bajcc Rao, iv, 539. 
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Dovetox* Gen., arrives at Assccrgurh, and takes command of force 
there, iv. 571. f 

his operations against that place terminating in its fall, 
iv. 573—576. 

Dowdswell, Major-Gcn., joins Gen. Lake at Muttra, ili. 464. 

Dowi-ut Kow Scindia. See Sciodia. 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, abandons his post and flies, i. 
190. 191. 

receives two lacs and80.000rupees from Mccr Jafficr, i.24S. 

Du A PER, Col., makes a sally from Madras, his gallant conduct, dan¬ 
ger, and retreat, i. 284, 285. 

- incapacitated for command by ill-health, succeeded by 

Col. Brcrcton, i. 297. 

- Gen., commands land forces in expedition against Manilla, i. 

522. 

-takes MaDiIla by storm, i. 523. 

—reference to his controversies with the author of the 
letters of Junius, i. 522. 523, 

Drum MONO, Col. Edw,, lands in Isle of Bourbon, and after severe and 
hazardous march, joins Col. Fmser, iv. 153. 

Dubois, commissioner at Pondicherry, his extraordinary death after the 
surrender of the place to the English, i. 357. 

Dudley, Mr., chairman of East-India Company, writes to Clive on the 
position of the Company and the ininistr)^ ii. 5. 

Duff, Capt. Grant, his account of the succession of tlic princes of Tan- 
jorc. i. 80, note» 

-hi? remarks on the conduct of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment in regard to Hugonatli Itao, ii* 18K 

* — his account of the Gossains as contradistinguished 

from the Byragees, iii. 3G8, 3G9, note. 

- his remarks on some points of the Mahrutta cha¬ 
racter, iii. 557. notCm 

• his opinion of native soldiers, v. 117. 118, 

Duff. Col., his tent mistaken for tent of Lord Cornwallis by party of 
the enemy, who are put to flight, li. 485. 

Dumdadenia. English post in Ceylon; gallant defence of. by Ensign 
Grant, iii. 412. 
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Dvsdas, the Right Hon* Henry, takes the lead in inquiries into the 
conduct of Sir 'Diomas Kumhold, Messrs. Whitchill and Perring; 
penal proceedings threatened, but their prosecution suddenly and 
unaccountably dropped, ii. 225, note. 

-at the head of Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India, declares inquiry by Court of 
Directors into the debts of the Nabob of Arcot uDOCccssary, and 
directs a portion of the revenue of the Caniatic to be set aside 
for their liquidation, ii* 35G, 357* 

-appointment of Lord Cornwallis as 

Gov,-Gcn. of Bengal attributed to his influence, ii. 386, «ofe* 

^ —--his remarks on the demands of the 

Ix)ndon ship-builders, iii. 253, 254. 

--— chief mover in the proceedings which 

secured to the Ministry the entire patronage of Ceylon, iii. 389. 

See also Melville, Lord. 

Di^nlop, Col., wounded at siege of Scringapatam, iii. 50. 

Oirpi/Rix, Governor of Pondicherr)*, intrigues of; claims supreme autho. 
rity over French possessions in India; his ambition, vanity, ami 
duplicity, i. 76. 

- perfidiously violates the treaty concluded by La Bourdon- 

nais with the English, i. 77, 78. 

-fails in attempts against Fort St. David, i. 78* 

-detaches force from Pondicherry to assist Chunda Sahib and 

Mozuffar Jung, i. 85. 

-intrigues with officers of Nazir Jung’s army, imd at same 

time negotiates with their master, i. 91* 

-effects of his proceedings, i, 91, 92. 

-annoyed by demands of Patau chiefs; negotiates and pro¬ 
cures abatement of their demands, i* 92, 93. 

-his splendid appearance at the eutliruneincut of MozufTor 

Jung, i* 93. 

-appointed governor of all the provinces south of Kistna, 

i. 93. 

-elevated to the rank of Heft Huzorcc, and permitted to bear 

an ensign assigned only to persons of the liighcst note iu tlic 
empire, i. 93. 
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DupLBtx» various other favours conferred on him, i. 93 . 

- assumes powers and grants conferred on him without wait¬ 
ing for confirmation hy the emperor, i. 94. 

- holds his durbar at Pondicherry in the style of an eastern 

potentate, i. 94. 

- neither native nor European suffered to approach him 

without a present, i. 94. 

-receives a large amount of money and jcw*els from hfezuffar 

Jung, i. 94. 

-obtains smaUer sums for his officers and troops, and for the 

public service, i. 94. 

-plans the erection of a new town, to be cdled Dupleix 

Fateabad, all vestige of which is destroyed by Clive, i. 121. 

-dissatisfied with affairs at Trichmopoly, sends reinforcements 

under M. d'Artcuil, who is authorized to supersede M. Law in 
clxicf command, i. 123, 124. 

-charges Major LawTcnce with participating in the guilt of 

Chunda Suhib*s murder, i. 134. 

dispatches a body of French troops agmnst British force 
under Major Kinnicr, i. 154. 

seizes a body of Company's troops passing Pondicherry, 
i. 155. 

justifies the act by reference to proceedings of the English 
at Seringham, I. 155. 

~ ^ deceived by a movement of Major LawTcncc, and gives in* 

struedons fatal to the safety of the French force under M. Ker- 
jean, i. 157. 

his intrigues with the Mysoreans and Mohrattos; engages 
to put the Mysorean chief in possession of'IVichinopoly, i. 157. 

-proposal made to transfer his assistance from Salabat Jung 

to his elder brother, 6hazi-oo*Dcen, i. 168, 

" receives from Salabat Jung a forged confirmadon in the 

office of Nabob,!. 168. 

10 w*ant of money, endeavours to supply it by creating 
a new Nabob of Arcot, i. 168, 169. 

‘ selects Murteza Khan for the office, and obtains from him a 

considerable sum, u 169, 170. 
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Dupleix thrown upon his own resources ; his private fortune largely 
dispensed to further his views ; brings a force into the field, and 

is aided hy the Mahrattas, i. 171* 

_dispatches reinforcements to Trichinopoly to counteract the 

object of Major Lawrence’s march thither^ i. 172. 

_superseded by M. Godheu, departs for Europe, i. 180. 

_statements of Ormc and himself as to the grounds of his 

removal, i- 180, note, 

_ Ills vast disbursements from his ovm fortune and from 

money borrowed on his own personal security ; stoppage of legal 
proceedings by the French government, i. 180, note. 

Duprr, Mr., Member of Council of Madras, proceeds to camp of Hyder 
AH, agrees to terms of treaty, treaty executed, i. 573. 

Dutch, commercial supremacy of Portuguese in India yields to them, 
i. 73. 

—suffer from exactions of Sooraj*oo-Dowlah; give offence to 
Mccr Jafficr, who stops their trade ; they offer apology, and 
obtain its restoration, i. 3G9. 

-envious of advantages enjoyed by the English in monopoly of 

saltpetre, and aggrieved by English government requiring all ships 
CDtcr'mg Hooghly to take British pilots, i. 370. 

-suspected of negotiating privately with Mecr Jnfficr for bring¬ 
ing a force to Bengal, i. 370. 

-preparation hy, of on nrmnnicnt in Batavia, discountenanced by 

Mccr Jafficr, i. 370, 

-arrival in the river of a Dutch ship with troops, i. 371. 

-reasons assigned for it, i. 370. 

-their boats subjected to search, troops found on board of one, 

altercation between Dutch and English authorities, i. 371. 

-arrival of other ships hllcd with troops, i. 371. 

-enlist troops at Chinsura, Cossiroboznr, and Patna, address re¬ 
monstrance to English authorities, i. 372, 373. 

-ships of, anchor below English batteries and land troops, i. 375. 

-fleet attacked by Capt. Wilson, and six ships taken, i. 375. 

-attack Col. Ford, and ore repulsed, i. 376. 

-after defeat by Colonel Ford, sue for peace, treaty concluded, 

i. 378. 
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DrTCH. their extreme terror on the approach of Meerun and of Mecr 
Jaflier: basis of treaty with Mecr Jafiicr agreed upon, its condi- 
tions, i. 37S, 379. 

• purchase town of Nagore and its dependencies : purchase disa¬ 
greeable to both English and Mahomet Ali, arrangement made for 
its surrender, ii, 30. 

possessed of ^vo forts at one extremity of the lines of Travan- 
core. ii. 398. 

call upon Rajah to defend them against Tippoo, ii. 398. 

forts sold by them to the Rajah, ii. 398, 399. 

-their right to sell discussed, 399. 

-horrible massacre of, by Sultan of Palimbang. iv. 196. 


East, Col., despatched with force from Bombay to Cutch, to restrain 
depredations of Foujdar of Wagur. iv. 350. 

■ attacks and captures fort of Anjar. iv. 350. 

Eokbto.s, Col., appointed to command of expedition from Bombay, in 
support of Rugonatli Row as Regent; his inefficiency, difficulties, 
sickness, and resignation of command, ii. 177. 

Egypt, distinction of castes existed in, i. 5. note. 

- -expedition dispatched to. from India, in. 124. 

ELLBNnoaouoH. Lord, expresses his conviction of Uic great imjwrtancc 

of the question relating to the exclusive trade of the East-Indin 
Company, v. 249. 


moves for select committee to inquire into state of 
affairs of East-India Company, bis remarks, v. 257. 

avows the intention of the government, of wliicli 
he was a member, to open the trade to China, v. 274. 275. 

moves for certain returns connected with India, 
and adverts to the omission of all notice of the subject in King’s 
speech, V. 280, 281. ® 


contrasts the position of the Company before 
aDu after the contemplated changes^ v. 324. 

his especial hostility directed against the proposal 
that Indian Governors should be relieved from the restraint of 
councils, V. 325. 
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ELLBNBOHOUon. I-ord. hi3 remarks on the proposed opcnin-of all offices 

to natives, v. 327. 

___further remarks os to abrogation of council, v. 330. 

___moves an instruction to the committee on the sub- 

jeet, V. 341. 

Ellicb, Mr. Edward, his evidence on the trade of the Americans wnth 
China, v. 244. 

Ellis. Mr., appointed Chief of the British factorj'at Patna, hia acts 
tlicre disagreeable to Nabob and the English governor, i. 422. 
_ orders Captain Carstairs to seize one of Nabob’s officers 

for obstructing transit of opium, i. 423. 

_ seizes on Armenian in the service of the Nabob, and 

sends him in irons to Calcutta, i. 423. 424. 

_ applies for order to obtain surrender of deserters from 

commander of Fort of Monghcer; sends party of sepoys to enforce 

his wishes, i. 424, 425. 

_ his removal from office demanded by Nabob Mccr Cossim. 

i. 441. 

_ murdered by order of Mccr Cossim, i. 448. 

Ei.i'iiiNsTONH. Hon. Mountstuart. British resident at Poona, his un¬ 
favourable opinion of Trimbuckjee Dainglia, iv. 381. 
_hears at EUora of murder of Gun- 


gndhur Shostiy. iv. 389. 

___demands justice on the murderers 


of the Shastry, iv. 389. 

— his demands unheeded, iv. 389. 
___ requests an audience of tlic Pcishwa; 

request craded, iv. 39L 

— demands arrest of IVimbuckjce 

Dainglia, Bughwunt Ilow, and Bundojec, iv. 391. 
_reiterates his call for arrest of 

Trimbuckjee; his warning to Pcishwa, iv. 394. 

___remonstrates against concentration 

of troops at Poona, iv. 397. 

_ repeats his warning to Pcishwa# iv. 

397. 

___insists on unqualified surrender of 
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cc. but gives private intimarion that, after ho should be 
in custody, no further inquiry should take place, iv. 39S. 
Ei.Pn,KSToxP.. Hon. Mountstuart. continues to enforce claims of Bri 
hsh government, and obtains surrender of 'Inmbuckjee. i. 399 . 


urges vigorous measures for preseia-- 
mg the peace of the Pcishu-a's dominions, iv. ^29. 

^ puts in motion British force, iv. 432. 
-his reason for affording Peishwa further 


indulgence, iv. 433. 


his decisive communications to the 


Peishwa and his minister, iv. 435 . 

causes Poona to be surrounded by Bri¬ 


tish force, iv. 436. 


negotiates and concludes new treaty 


with Peishwa ; its conditions, iv. 437—439 

his energetic conduct on the attack 


upon the residencyp iv, 440. 


ofOcKlavcTT, iv. 441: 

“■■■liMon, of .urrender of 

Pn 1 i 1 g^mson of Alali^aum, iv 552 

EnoAD. reduced by ti\c English i 557 h> . ^ 002 , a.,3. 

~o;r::r" 

dispatched witli military forces to .> 

Chittagong, v. 4 , Burmese in 

Evaks, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese war. v. 24 . 


in N^aufuXiv.'sir'"" '^"^tworks on Sittolee ridge. 

Fancouht. Col., murdered at Vellore, iv. 63. 
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Parciuiiar, Lieut., killed at siege of Seringapatara. m. 50. 

_ Mr.. English Governor of Isle of Bourbon, pubUslies ad- 

dress to inhabitants of Mauritius, iv. 154. 

Fexdall. Mr., member of Council at Bengal, records liis opinion in 
favour of the interference of British government for the security 
of Bhurtporc, v. 131)* 

FKiiGUSsoN, Mr. CuUar, defends the Court of Directors during the in¬ 
quiry in the affairs of tlic East-India Company, and charges Mr* 
Whitmore with having caused confusion, v. 275. 
_appeals to comparative condition of Com¬ 
pany's territories and those of native princes, as evidence of good 

government of the former, v* 320. 321. 

moves amendments relating to legislative 

powers of the Gov.-Gen. in council, and to the continuance of 
councils at subordinate presidencies, v. 333. 

_iini)ortant remarks of. on the exorbitant duties 

levied in England on the manufactures of India, v. 33C. 

presents petition of General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors of the Eust-India Company, mid moves that they be 
heard by counsel, v. 337. 

_____ rebukes the impatience of the House on 

Indian affairs, v. 338. note. 

_moves omission of clause vesting government 

of presidencies in governor without council, v. 331). 

Fkuozk. first prince of the dynasty of Khilgy. i. 16. 

■ . _ first irruption of Maliomctan arms into the Deccan takes 

place under, i. 16. 

- is murdered by his nephew, i. 16. 

- Toghluk. remarkable for the number and magnitude of his 

public works, i. 18. 

- tsvice abdicates the throne, i, 18. 

- dies at an advanced age. i. 18. 

Fiscubr. CapU, leads division of European troops at siege of MasulU 
patom. i. 306. 

- his advance, i. 308. 

Fitzobrald. Capt.. his gallant charge at the battle of Sectabuldec. 
iv, 474, 
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Fitzgerald, Major, convoy imder, attacked by Myder Ali: attack faib. 
i. 553. 

—-arrival of. causes Hyder Ali to relinquish conflict 

with Col. Wood, I. 565. 

-reprci^ents necesrity of removing the latter officer 

from command, i. 566. 

WILLI AM, Earl, opposes adjournment of House of Lords, requested 
by counsel for East-India Company, ii. 348. 
pLETcnBR, Col., dispatched, with detachment, to assist junction of Sir 
Hector Munro and Col. Baillie. ii. 229* 

- his sagacious conduct, ii. 229. 

- killed, ii, 233. 

- Major, pcttali and fort of Khoordah carried by, iii. 463. 

Ilobt., foments mutinous proceedings in Bengal array, 

i. 510. 

“ convicted by court-martial and >ciitenccd to Ik* 

cashiered, i, 512. 

restored by general court; a])pointcd to chief 

command and to a scat in council at Madras, ii. 29. 

pretence for his restoration, ii. 29, note. 

--becomes involved in disputes with governor of 

Madras, ii, 29. 

' ordered to Trichinopoly, applies for passage to 

Kngland, reproof conveyed m reply to hie application, proceeds to 
Trichinopoly, allowed to return to England, ii. 29. 30. 

again attains chief command at Madras, u. 202, 

note. 

~ ordered into arrest by Lord Pigot, ii. 202. 

--reference to his ease, iv. 133. 

Flburv, M., attacks. Col. Cunningham, and compels him to accept 
conditions, iii. 319. 

- evades detachment sent against him. iii. 319. 

Flikt, Lieut., dispatched for defence of Wandewash, which he finds 
occupied by Mahomet Ali’s troops, kiliadar threatens to fire upon 
him ; continues to advance, finds ramparts manned and gates shut, 
demands admission to deliver a letter, ii. 252. 253. 

’ advances to conference witli kiliadar, shews order of 

2 M 
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liis government, suddenly springs on kilkdar and pcizcs lum. re- 
mainder of detachment rush in. gates opened, ii. 252. 253. 

Flint, Lieut., defeats the endeavours of the kilkdar to excite disaffec- 
tion in the garrison at Wantlcwai^b, ii. 254. 

FLovn. Col., informs Gen. Medows of the approach ofTippoo.and sug¬ 
gests that advanced corps of tlic army should fall back on head¬ 
quarters; he is ordered to maintain his position, ii. -109. 

_attacks and defeats Tippoo’s force: enemy retires,, and 

cannonade continues till sunset, ii. 409, 410. 

_ calls council of war and retreat?, ii. 41U, 411. 

effects junction with Gen. Medows, ii. 412. 

_ charges rcar-guard of Tippoo’s retreating infantr)-. and 

nearly destroys them, ii. 431. 

Fobdrs, Sir C.. congratulates natives of India on being placed under 
government of the East-lndia Company instead of the Crots-n, v. 

252. 

_his opinion on the China trade, v. 252, 253. 

_ calls for reduction of duties on Indian goods, v. 253. 

_ reproves members of parliamentary committee for non- 

attendance. V. 27G. 

Foniix, Col., proceeds to Ncllorc to aid army of Mahomet Ali, retires 
without success, i. 268. 

_ proceeds with cxjwdition to Viz-igapntnm, i. 298, 299. 

_defeats the French under M. Contkns at I’cddaporc, i. 

300. 

_advances to llajahmundr)*, crosses the Godavery in pur¬ 
suit of the enemy, rccrosses the river, i. 301. 

- arrives in sight of Masulipataro, i. 302. 

- his difficulties for want of money ; how overcome, i. 303, 

304. 

_ becomes aware of flight of Anundemuzc, dispatches mes¬ 
senger to win him hock, Anundemuzc rejoins, i. 304, 305. 

_determines to make attempt to carry Masulipntam hy 

storm, i. 306. 

- makes an attack vvith three divisions, i. 306—308. 

_rejects the oflTcrof M. Conflnns to surrender on terms, i. 


308. 
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FonnRp Col., obtnins possession of the place and of a rich booty, i. 308, 
309. 

- concludes treaty with Sulabat Jun^, i. 309, 310. 

- returns from the Dcccao, and is dispatched northward 

with a force against the Dutch, i. 374. 

- his merit early noticed by Clive, i. 374, note, 

- attacked by garrison of Chinsum, whom he defeats and 

puts to flight; marchess-engages force landed from Dutch ships, 
reinforced by part of garrison, and routs them, i, 376, 377. 

Fonr OsTRyouKGir, added to the conquest of the English, ii. 264. 

Fort St. David, purchased by the East-India Company from n native 
prince, fortified and becomes an important station, i. 74. 

—on fall of Madras. Company’s agents assume general 
administration of affairs in that part of India, i. 78. 

■ ■ arms of the French directed against, by Duplcixp 

English repel the attack, i. 78. 

-Clive makes his escape tliithcr in disguise, i. 99. 

- Clive appointed governor of, proceeds thither, i. 

184. 

- council of, mistake French fleet for English, 1.273. 

“• their messenger captured ; effects of the capture, i. 

275. 

-French squadron descried sailing off, i. 276. 

- attacked, by the French; capitulates, i. 277, 278. 

-surrender of, excites idarm and indignation at Ma¬ 
dras ; court of inquuy appointed, by w'hom the temis of capitula¬ 
tion arc declared shameful, i. 278. 

Fobt St. George, fortification erected by tlic East-India Company at 
Madrapntam, so named, i, 73. 

See also Madras. 

Fobt Suma.sap (Java), attacked and carried by storm, iv. 194, 195. 
Fort William, Company's settlement in Bengal fortified and so called, 
i. 74. 

— College of, founded by Marquis Wellesley ; its esta¬ 
blishment and suppression ; observations, ill. 260—274. 

See also Calcutta and Bengal. 

Foulstonk, Lieut., his gallantry in effecting communication between 

2 M 2 
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Hritish force lying off Island of Bourbon and detachment on shore, 
iv. loO. 151. 

Fowkk. Mr., removed from office at Benares by Hastings, grounds for 
removal, ii. 90. 

_ his restoration ordered by Court of Directors, orders set 

at naught, ii. 128. 

Fox, Bight lion. Chas. James, moves in House of Commons for leave 
to bring in n bill for better government of territorial possessions 
and dependencies in India, plan of bill cxi>oniulcd by. ii. 343, 344. 

____outline of its ])rovi8ions, ii. 344. 

___ remarks on bill, ii. 344. 

_- he is denounced by Mr. Powys, ii. 344. 

__ bill passes Commons and is transferred to 

the Lords, ii. 344. 

__ bill foils through dissolution of ministry. 


ii. 344. 

_moves for leave to bring in a bill in 

opposition to Pitt's bill, but no progress made in it, ii. 350. 

_calls attention of House of Commons to 

claims of creditors of Nabob of Arcot, motion for paiwrs lost. ii. 
357. 

_moves that there is ground for impeach¬ 
ing Hastings in reference to treatment of Cheyt Singh, ii. 3G1. 
___ moves that Francis be added to commit¬ 
tee for conducting impeachment of Hastings, ii. 3G2. 
__ states course proposed to be taken by 

managers of impeachment of Hostings, ii. 365. 

Francs, Isle of, arrival at, of French expedition, i. 27G. 

See also Mauritius. 

Francis, Mr. Philip, nominated member of council of Bengal, ii. 58. 

■ supports Gen. Clavering in calling for correspon¬ 
dence of Hastings with Company’s servants, supports sugges¬ 
tion of Col. Monson for recal of Middleton, ii. 61. 
_ supports proposal of Geo. Clavering for transfer¬ 
ring duties of resident to Col. Champion, Li. 62. 

__ concurs with Gen. Clavering and Col. Monson in 

considering treaty with Vizier as dissolved by his death, ii. 63. 
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FbaxcI5, Mr. Philip, presents to council jjapcr from Nancomar, accusing 
Hastings of corruption^ ii. 7l» 72. 

- supports Gen. Clavering in his atten^pt to usurp 

the office of governor, ii. 97, 98. 

^ attends meeting of council, moves for reversing 

resolutions excluding Gen. Clavcring; bis remarks, ii. 101, 102. 

- maintains the right of Gen, Clavcring to retain the 

office of commandcr^in^clucf, ii. 102. 

- supports Mr. Whelcr in proposal to suspend com¬ 
pliance \vith application of the Nabob Mobarik-uUDowlnli to be 
intrusted with the administration of his ou*n affairs, ii. 12G. 

* ‘ objects to appropriation of salary of Mahomed 

lieza Khan, ii. 127. 

- joins with Mr. WhcIcr in proposing to call on 

Nabob to restore Mahomed Keza Khun, ii. 127—129- 
■ his change of position with regard to Hastings, 

ii. 128, 129. 

- desires retirement of Barwcll, ii. 129. 

- overture for accommodation with Hastings, ii. 

130. 

— meets Hastings to complete pacihcation, ii, 130, 

'' opposes proposal of Hastings to apjioint Sir Elijah 

Impey judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 150. 
- denies ever being party to any engagement secur¬ 
ing to Hustings the management of the Mohriitta war, ii. 153. 

-- fights duel with Hastings and is woundc<l, ii. 

154. 

- quits India, ii. 155. 

• ‘ bis objection to carrying war into territories of 

Scindia and Holkar ; occasion of duel with Hastings, ii. 195. 

failure of attempts to introduce him into committee 
for carrying on impeachment of Hastings, ii. 362. 

—alleges that Sir G. Barlow had incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Court of Directors, iv. 94. 

FfiAXKtAKD and Manningham, Messrs., volunteer to superintend Uic 
embarkation of females from Calcutta when attacked by Soornj- 
oo-Dowlah, and refose to return, I. 190. 
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Fraser, Col. Hastings, dislodges a bod^ of riflemen, moves towards St, 
Denis, attacks and defeats the main force of the enemy in the 
island of Bourbon, iv. 151, 152* 

-is joined by Col. Drummond, and obtains sur¬ 
render of the island, iv. 153* 

-of the Iloyal Scots, commaneb column of attack at Assecr- 

gurli, iv. 573. 

-falls while rallying his men, iv. 574. 

-Gen., detached in search of Holkax's infantry and guns, iii. 450. 

-arrives at Goburdum, iii. 451. 

-engages the enemy near Deeg, iii. 451, 

-mortally wounded and dies, iii. 452, 453. 

- Lieut., succeeds Mr. Graeme as political agent in Coorg, v. 

212 . 

-Mr. Wm., first assistant to tlic llcsidcnt at Delhi, raises large 

body of irregulars for the Ncpaul war, iv. 264. 

FaKDERICK, Col., assaults Danvar, is repulsed, dies of the effects of 
disap|>ointmcnt, u. 419. 

Fuenci! Attack and take Madras, i. 76. 

-attack Nabob of tlic Carnatic and force him to retire to Arcot, 

i. 77. 

-their perfidy towards the English, i. 77. 

-power and influence of, exerted against Nazir Jung, i. 86. 

-defection in their army, i» 88. 

■ capture a fortified pagoda near Fort St, David, i. 90. 

-attack the camp of Mahomet AH, who abandons his entrench^ 

ments, i. 90. 

-gain possession of Gingee, i. 90, 91. 

-advance upon camp of Nazir Jung, who is murdered by his 

own dependents, i. 92, 

-their disputes with the Patan chiefs about booty, i. 92, 93. 

-their power and influence at the court of Mozuffar Jung, i. 98. 

-support Salabat Jung on death of Mozuffar Jung, i, 96. 

-murder disabled soldiers near ConjcvcTUai, i. 114. 

-stratagem, by which they obtmncd possession of Covelong, i# 

159, 160, no/e. 

•-defeated by Major Lawrence at Golden Hock, i. 173, 174. 
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Frfncii report the death of Major LanTcncc, i. 137. 

-again defeated by Major Ijsx^xtcdcc, i. 128. 

-fail ill attack on Trichinopoly, i. 178. 

-suspension of arms and trcat>’ concluded with, i. 180. 

-offer to assist English against Sooraj-oo-l)owlali on condition 

of their quitting Calcutta for Chandcmagorc, i. 189. 

■ ■ negotiations with, at Cluindcroagorc, with a view to maintenance 

of neutrality, i. 214—219. 

-atUicked at C handernogore, and the place taken, i- 220. 

menace TrichinojKily, i* 268. 

-retire, i. 272. 

-various movements of, i. 272. 

-capture Fort St. David and Ucvi-cuttah, i. 27H, 279. 

-their march to Tanjorc and return, i. 279—282. 

-lay siege to Madris, i. 284. 

- retire, i. 29C. 

-proceedings of, under M. Conflans, i. 300—308 

-naval engagement with, i. 313, 314. 

-subsequent events, i. 315, 316. 

-mutiny in Lolly's army, i. 322, 323. 

-capture Scringham, i. 324, 325• 

-their cruelty there, i. 325# 

-movements of Bussy and Lally, i. 331—337. 

defeated at Wandewaah by Colonel Coote, i. 339—343. 

-sundry movements of, i. 344—346. 

-besieged in Pondicherry, i. 346. 

-their power in the Carnatic tenninated by fall of Pondicherr)', 

i. 359. 

-their possessions restored at peace, i. 523. 

-succeed in landing troops at Porto Novo, ii. 266. 

-join Hyder All, U. 267. 

-naval engagement with, U. 268. 

-defeated by General Stuart, ii. 274, 275. 

-retire from Mangalore on conclusion of peace, ii. 277, 278. 

— attacks upon the islands belonging to, in tlic Indian Ocean, and 
tiieir capture, iv. 141—172. 

-Major, joins Col. Gillespie at Palcmburg, iv. 200. 
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Frith, Major, captures McUoon (Burmese war), v. 7G. 

Fullarton, Mr., saved from tlic massacre of European prisoners by 

McerCossim* crtccls his escape^ u 44S. 

_ I Col., his conflicting instructions (war with Tippoo after 

dcatl) of Hyder Ali), ii. 278, 

receives intelligence of violation of convention of 
Mangalore, moves on to Paligaut to effect junction with Gen. 
Macleod, ii, 282. 

■ proceeds to capiUtl of Coimbatore, his progress 

arrested by instructions from commissioners, ii, 283. 

required to suspend his operations, abandon all his 
conquests, and retire; his partial obedience, ii% 283, 284, 

-complete obedience enforced on him by government, 

ii. 285. 

Fullauton, Col., receives counter orders, ii. 286. 

Fullhk, Mr., Chairman of Committee of the House of Commons, 
moves for leave to bring in a Bill for regulating Company’s divi¬ 
dends, motion carried, ii. 7. 

Fumkl, \'i 8 C 0 iiiit, dispatched to iiegotiute with mutineers in I^ally's 
army, suc'cccds partially, i. 323. 

FoRRUrKAiiAO transferred to the Company, circumstances relating to, 
hi. 237. 

-remarks on, iiU 238, 239. 

Fottru Hyder, eldest son of Tippoo, personally tenders submission to 
Gen. Harris, iii. C9« 

-Sing Guicowar disavows intrigues carried on in his name at 

Court of Pcishwa, iv. 383. 

See also Guicowar. 

Fvs^ul-ool.Kiian (General of Hyder Ali) enters Coimbatore, i. 666, 
567. 

Fyzarad, palace of begums at, blockaded, ii* 332. 

Fyzoola Khan (Kohilla chicO» movement agfuiost, dispute settled by 
negotiation, ii. 47. 

■ ' ' ■ njrangement made with him guaranteed by British 
government, ii, 319. 

- assistance demanded from* by tlic English) u. 319. 

-offers reduced amount, ii. 319. 



FYZOOI.A Khan, furtlier demand, and modified offer of compli;uicc, iiU 
320. 

_is declared to have forfeited the protection of the EngUsh, 

iii* 320. 

— -remarks on conduct of Hastings towards, ii. 3*20— 

324. 

■ his death, ii. 559. 

-succeeding iUsturbanccs, ii. 560. 

-prosperity of his dominions, ii. 5GO. 


(jALLoWAV, Gen., his opinion on the permanent settlement in Ikngid, 
ii. 529—531, noie. 

-his claims to the suggestion of breaching by mines 

at the second siege of lihurtpore, v. 159—1G8, note. 

-his services acknowledged by Lord Combermcrc, v. 

1G8, lG9,no(c. 

-answers to objections, v. 170, noie^ 

Gaedbner, Comet, falls in the breach of l^har, ii. 188« 

Gabdinbe, Captain, attacks Tontia, a native chief, with success, iii. 428. 

Gardkee, Col., appointed to raise and command a body of irrcgiilurs 
during Nepaul %var, iv* 307, 308* 

- his successful advance, drives the enemy from )>osition 

in front of Almorab, iv. 308, 309. 

■ instance of his devotedness to duty, v. 65, note* 

Hon. Edward, intrusted with negotiations during Nepaul 
war, iv. 2G4. 

-ordered to proceed to Kumaon in a political 

character, iv. 308. 

"" — assents to proposal of Bum Sob to address 

letters recommending certain Ncpaulcsc commanders to withdraw 
their forces, iv. 321. 

Gascoyne, Gen«, objects to coustniction of Committee of the House of 
Commons for inquiry into affairs of East-India Company, v. 270, 
271. 

-condenms report of Committee, v. 271. 

Gawilgiiue, dcscripUon of, by Gen. Wellesley, iii. 350, 351. 
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GAWiLGiivft, British force under General Stevenson and General WcD 
Icsicy move n^inst it, iii. 351. 

-operations against, iii. 352* 

-its fall, iii. 353. 

(teiuaii, general engagement there between English and Nicer Cossim ; 

victor)' of the former, and flight of the latter, i. 445. 

(fiiAzi Klian Toglduk defeats and slays the murderer of Moharik, and 
mounts the throne of Delhi, i. IG. 

(iiiazi-oo-Duks, eldest son of Nizam^ool-Moolk, denies that he had 
renounced his right of succession, appears at head of an anny, 
proclaims himself Soobalidar of the Deccan, i. 1G7, 1G8. 
Giikkiaii. pirate station on coast of Concan, attacked by Adm. Wat* 
son and Clive, place falls into their hands, i, 183, 183. 

(tijizki, dynasty of, involved in wars with thcSuljook Turks, and wth 
the AfTglian house of Ghoor, driven from their capitxd,!, 13. 

- dynasty of, take refuge in India; Laliorc becomes their enpi- 

tal; recover Gliizni, again expelled, close of d)masty, i. 13. 
Gjioi.ai^m Hossein (native historian), his account of the wealth of the 
Bankers Seit, i. 446, note. 

-ascribes surrender of Monghcer to treachery of 

governor, i. 447, note. 

- AH Khan, his correspondence with Tippoo Sultan from 

Maclras, relating to Mahomet Ah, iii. 330. 

- endeavours to evade inquiries of British commissioners re* 

spcctiiig intrigues with Mahomet Ali, hy ulfccting dotage, iii. 135, 
13G. 

- Kaudir Khan (Rohilla), obtains possession of city of Delhi; 

his dreadful excesses, iii. 322, 323. 

■ - his flight to Meerut, and escape from that 

place; capture, dreadful mutilation and death, iii. 823, note. 
GuotAM Maliomed (son of Fyzoolla Khan) raises rebellion on death 
of his father, mokes his elder brother prisoner, and murders 
him, ii. 559, 

Giiupfoor Khan (Patan) places Kurreem Pindarric (intrusted to him 
by Holkar) under restraint, iv. 414. 

-provision for securing jaghirc to, in Marquis of Hast* 

iiigs's treaty witli Holkar, iv. 49G. 
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Giuds, C'ol., attacks and })uts to flight army of Gen. Janssens (Javu)» 
iv, 193. 

GiLtESPiK^ Col., receives intelligence at Arcot of mutiny at \ cllorc ; 
marches thither immediately, iv. 62. 

blows open gate, charges and disperses the insurgents, 

iv. 63. 

- heads a sally on the enemy at Batavia, iv. 186. 

attempt to poison him and his staff, iv. 187. 

-- his prompt attack of the enemy at Wellevrcdcii; car¬ 
ries the place at point of bayonet, iv. 188. 

- attacks and takes fort of Mcester Corselis, iv. 188— 

190. 

-his personal encounters, iv. 190. 

-commands force against Palimbang, iv. 197. 

- arrives at Palimbang. refuses to treat c.\cept with 

Sultan in person, lakes possession of works at Borang, iv. 19S. 

■ endeavours to stop confusion and carnage at Paliinbiuig. 
iv. 198, 199. 

- attempt to assassinate him frustrated, iv. 199. 

- obtains possession of the city, fort, batteries, luxii forty- 

two pieces of cannon, iv. 200. 

- arrives at Djocjocarta, outrages which follow, iv. 

202 . 

- cannonades palace of Sultan of Djocjocarta, takes it 

by escalade, and makes Sultan prisoner, iv. 203, 204. 

- placed in command of division of the army against 

Ncpaul, iv. 264. 

- hiilure of his attempt against Kalunga; is mortally 

wounded there, iv. 272. 

- reference to his proceedings, iv. 342. 

Ginokb taken possession of by the French, i. 91. 

- garrison of, summoned to surrender by Major Kinneir, i. 154. 

- taken by Capt. Stephen Smith, i. 359. 

Gladstone, Mr. John, his evidence on the trade of the Americans 
with China, v. 244. 

Glass mid lie veil, British officers; their lives spared by the Frciicli, 
when their companions were murdered, near Coiijeverain, i. 114. 
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Glass and Kcvcll are required to make communication to CUve, to 
deter him from attack, i. 114. 

Goa attacked by Portupic-^c and taken by storm, retaken by a native 
force, again captured by the Portuguese, i. 137. 

-becomes the capital of Portuguese dominions in India, and the 

see of an arclibishop, the primate of the Indies, i. 37. 

Godvrdun, arrival of Gen. Frazer there in pursuit of Ho]kar*s infantry 
and guns, lii. 451. 

Gouda an, Co)., succeeds Col. I«cslic in command of force from Ben-' 
gal, detached in support of Uugonuth Kao, li. 182. 

- disregards instructions from Bombay, and continues his 

march, it. 183. 

GoDOARn, Col., his honourable reception by government of Bombay; 
is requested to join deliberation in council, and recommended for 
appointment a.« commander* in* cliicf, ii. 183, 

- intrusted with authority to negotiate treaty with Mali* 

rutta state, ii. 18C. 

- puts his army in motion, takes Ahmedabad by assault, 

advances to give battle to Scindia and llolkar, attacks camp of 
Scindia, ii. 18G, 187. 

- Gen., marches to attack Uasscin, arrives there, Basscin sur¬ 
renders at discretion, ii. 101. 

- marches to threaten Poona, and cstablislics head-quar¬ 
ters at foot of the Gliauts; amused by minister of Peisliwu, with 
pretended negotiation, his army harassed, prepares for retreat, u, 
194. 195. 

- presses negotiation for peace, ii. 197. 

Godbricii, Lord, succeeds to chief place in administration ; yields to 
ond-Catliolic party, v. 178, 

Godhbu, M., supersedes Duplcix in the government of the French 
possessions in India, i. 180. 

Guuwik, Col. (King's 41st)i attacks and carries stockades in Burmese 
war, V. 30. 

- dispatched on cxi>cditioD to Marteban; attack and cap¬ 
ture of that place, v. 34—3G. 

- dislodges advanced position of Burmese force at Than- 

tabuin, 50. 
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Gom»D, alliance formed with the Rana of, i. 187. 

-Ranu, attacked by Mahrattas, demands aid from British govern- 

ment; troops, under Capt. Popham. dispatched to hU assistance, 
ih 187, 188. 

-treaty with Ibma of. iii. 385. 

— ■ demund of, by Scindlu. lii. 404. 

_discussion on the right of the British government to dispose of 

the country, iii. 486—490. 

-iin^ded by Ambnjee logha. iii. 504. 

_Marquis Cornwallis determines to surrender it to Scindia, lus 

apology for the surrender, iv. 9. 
weakness of the Ilona of. iv. 10. 

-arguments of Marquis Cornwallis in justification of his policy 

concerning. V. 11 — 13. 

-remarks, iv. 13—25. 

Golcoxoa invaded by Mohammed, son of Aurungzebe, u 40. 

overcome by Aurungzebe, ends his days iu prison at 
Dowlatahad, i* 64. 

-Mozuffar Jung sets out for, escorted by troops commanded 

by M. Bussy. i. 94. 95. 

Golden Hock, British post at, attacked by M. Artruc and carried, 
rchiken by Major LawTcncc. i. 173. 174. 

Goodias (son of Nuncomar) ap])ointed treasurer of Nabob's household 
by Warren Hostings, ii. 32. 

-hU appointment alleged to have been obtained by a bribe to 

Hastings, ii. 72. 

succeeds Munny Begum as guardian of the Nabob, ii. 78. 

Goo RKIIA tribe established in great force in Ncpaul, iv. 252, 253. 

-their encroachments, iv. 253. 

— — imprison and put to death Per thee Paul Sing, Ilajah of 

Palpa, iv. 253. 254. 

-Prince claims management of Bootwul. iv. 254. 

—Sir Geo. Barlow's effort to conciliate them foils, iv. 254, 255. 

See also Nepauh 

Goonoo Gujraj Misser. See Oujraj Mlsser. 

Goiidon, Major Robert, bis extraordinary disappearance at the attack 
on Wandewash, i. 318. 
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Gordok, Major Robert, similnr disappearance of, during attack on re* 
doubts near Pondicherry, i* 351. 

-CoL, arrives with provisions at Mangalore after articles of 

capitulation agreed upon, ii. 2S'2. 

Gorbham, Lieut., saves his life by knowledge of native language, is 
required by Hyder Alito translate summons of surrender of Eroad, 
i. 568. 

Gossains, account of, by Capt. Duff, iii. 368, 369, note. 

Govkrnmknt, art of, as practised in the native states of the East, iv, 
400—402, note. 

Govi.vnronE, how obtained by East-India Company, i. 74. 

GowniB, Major, captures Uynccotah, ii. 440. * 

Graemr, Mr. H. S., ajipointcd to conduct communication with Rajah 
of Coorg, nature of his instructions, v. 207, 208. 

-fails in attempt to induce Rajah to receive him, 

V. 208, 209. 

- attempts to negotiate through native agcncj% 

V. 210. 

- is succeeded in political duties by Lieut. Fraser. 

returns to Europe, v. 212. 

Grafto:^, Duke of, his communications with Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of East-India Company, ii. 4 — 7. 

-his intcrN'icw with Maepherson, agent of tlic Nabob 

of Arcot, Mahomet Ali, ii. 21, 22. 

- avowal of determination to give all his influence 

to cause of Mahomet All, ii. 23. 

-use made by Maepherson of the Duke's encourage* 

ment, ii. 25, 26. 

Gkaiiam, Mr., demands of Ranee of Burdwan security for payment of a 
penalty in cose of failure in establishing charges against Warren 
Hastings and others, ii. 68. 

—-- intrusted Jointly with Colonel Maclean with authority 

to tender resignation of Hastings, ii. 91. 

-purport of letter addressed to him and Colonel Maclean, 

by Hastings, ii. 109. 

Grandk Chaloupc, description of, by St. Pierre, iv. 151, note. 

Grant, Capt,, success of his column at Bhurtpore, Hi. 473. 
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hant, Capt. James, attacks and captures Fort of Talyne in Pindarrie 
war, iv. 486. 

-Ensign, his gallant defence of Dumbadcuia in Ceylon, iii. 

412. 

-Mr., maintains right of government in the land, ii. 530, note. 

Charles, sen., op{>oses Lord Castlereagh*s motion for 
select committee on affairs of East^India Company, iv, 229. 

- supports motion for confining return of vessels from 

India to the port of London for a limited period, iv. 243. 

-statements on behalf of East-India Company by, v. 239 

—244. 

> Charles, jun., claims for East-India Company credit for 
improvement of India, iv. 23G. 

- answers objection to union of political ;md commercial 

functions, iv. 237. 

-denoimccs those wlio, having participated largely in t)ic 

slave trade, had become advocates of free trade with India, iv. 239. 

-his bold and striking peroration, iv. 239, 240. 

-moves rc-ap{>ointmcnt of Committee of Inquiry, v. 274. 

—moves that notice be given of payment of debt due by 
public to Company, v. 274. 

-again moves for rc-appointment of Committee of Inquir)% 

V. 275. 

-vindicates Directors from suspicion of obstructing inquiry, 

V. 275,276. 

— avows satisfaction with conduct of Directors of East- 
India Company, v. 270. 

alleges that they are charged with dbposition to witlihold 
information, V. 277, 278. 

^ alleges necessity of his taking a more direct and Icivding 
part in proceedings of committee, v. 278. 

-once more moves for committee, v. 281. 

suggestion of, for dividing committee, v. 281. 

-his answer to question of Mr. Stuart Wortlcy on duty of 

General Committee, v. 282. 

“ his arguments on the opening of China trade, v. 288, 


289. 
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Grant. Mr. Charles, jun.. his explanation on the question of security 
to proprietors of India stock, of their annuity, v. 289, 290. 

_re^rda ministerial plan as unobjectionable with respect to 

England, beneficial to India, and favourable to the Company, v. 290. 

_his answer to questions as to relinquishment of trade by 

the Company, the disposition of its commercial prosperity, and the 
term of the annuity, v. 291, 292. 

_argues in favour of increasing the power of the Board, 

refuses to allow publicity in cases of difference between Court and 
Hoard; maintains necessity of securing annuity of Company on 
India exclusively, v. 301, 302. 

-states that transfer of property of ComiMiny to the Crown 

involves transfer of obligations ; adverts to education for ci^dl ser¬ 
vice. V. 303. 

_makes further communication on financial points, v. 305, 

30G. 

__— vindicates the views of Ministers, v. 307. 

_the reasoning by which his refusal of publicity was sup¬ 
ported, V. 312, 313, note. 

_moves that the House of Commons resolve into committee 

on Indian affairs, paneg^'rizes Company's government, but objects 
to its union with trade, v. 314—31fi. 

_argues for termination of Chinn monopolies, v. 317, 

-states proposed arrangements, v. 317. 

_produces statements relating to trade between India and 

China which Court of Directors had shewn to be defective, v. 
317. 

_notices proposed extension of power of Gov.-Gen., con¬ 
templated subjection of Europeans to same jurisdiction as natives, 
removal of disabilities for otlice, law commission, new bishoprics; 
moves three resolutions, v. 317, 318, 

_presents a Bill to the Commons founded on ministerial 

plan of compromise, V. 321. 

_adds danse respecting slavery, v. 334. 

_adds proviso, allowing grant of money by government of 

India to religious purposes unconnected with the established 
churches of England and Scotland, v. 340. 
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GnEBxniLL, Major, commands column for attack of breach at Malli- 
gaum, operations of, is wounded, iv, 549, 530. 

Grbxvillb, Lord, defends exercise of Royal prerogative in removing 
Sir George Barlow from office of Gov.-Gen., iv. 91. 

- suggests a select committee to hear evidence on 

arrangement vnth East-India Company, ir. 230. 

- his opinions on the subject, iv. 231, 232. 

-declares that he is for transferring the government 

of India to the Cro^m altogether, iv. 233. 

-remarks on bis speech, iv. 234, 235. 

Guby, Earl, new ministry formed under, v. 273, 274. 

- intimates that ministers did not intend to bring on any 

meo.^'ure on subjects of Bast*India Company's Charter during the 
session of 1831, v. 281. 

Gi/icowar, discussions between Pebhwa and, iv. 379. 

- State, support of the family of Gungadhur Shastry by, iv. 

400—402, note, 

Gujblhutty surrenders to the army of Hyder Ali, i. 567. 

Qvjhaj Misscr, attempt to negotiate with Ncpaul through, iv. 324. 

- negotiation suspended, iv. 325. 

negotiation renewed and again suspended, iv. 326. 

-negotiation re*opencd, iv. 331. 

- ■■ negotiation with, concluded by treaty, iv. 332* 

Gumber Singh engaged and defeated by Burmese, v. 12. 

-- succeeds in reaching western Imundary of Manipur; 

Burmese fly on his approach ; returns to Sylhet, v. 60, 61. 

- stipulation in treaty with Burmese regarding, v. 82. 

OuNGA Bye, widow of Peishwa, suspicion cast upon birth of her child, 
ii. 159, note, 

Gongadiiub Shastry, chief minister of the Ouicowar, his talents and 
services, iv. 382. 

~ selected to conduct negotiations with Peishwa, 

iv. 382. 

-intrigues to defeat the object of his mission, iv. 

382—384. 

-- on failure of his mission is about to leave Poona, 

iv. 384. 
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GoKOAPnUR Shastry is iovitcd to accompany Pcishwa to Panderporc» 
and murdered, ir. 386—388. 

- his murder the source and origin of great politi* 

cal chiuigcs in India, iv. -401. 402. 

Gi'ntoob, rented of Basalut Jung by Company, ii. 218. 

Gi'ROEe Khan. Pindarric, favour bestowed upon, by Holknr, iv. 406. 

GvRWood, Col., anecdote of Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Welling¬ 
ton), related by, iii. 535. 536, note. 

Guzerat, portion of territory renounced by East-India Company to 
Pcishwa, iii. 372. 

Gwalior taken by Capt, Popham, ii. 189. 190. 

- ceded to the Company, iii. 385. 

- demanded by Scindia, iii. 484. 

- apologj’ for surrender of, by Marq. Cornwallis, iv. 9. 

- surreiKlcred by British government to Scindia, iv. 25. 

Hafiz Jee, officer of the Nizam, left in charge of lower fort of Goo- 
rumconda, attacked and made prisoner, il. 456, 457. 

- carried to a concealed situation and murdered by Aly Ilcczn, 

ii. 458. 

Hafiz Rhemut Khan and Vizier, conference of Sir Uobt. Barker \rith. 
ii. 40, note. 

-English and native statements of the arrangements 

with, ii. 40—44, no/e. 

- remarks on conflicting accounts, ii. 44. 45. note. 

HALinuRTON, Lieut.-Col.. commander of tlic Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, marches to neighbourhood of Aurangabad to aid operations 
against Holknr. iii. 460. 

---joins Col. Wallace, iii. 461. 

ordered to occupy position favourable to the 
seizure of Scindia’s possessions south of the Nerbudda, iii. 536, 
537. 

-directed to advance to Moolnporc, iii. 548. 

Hamaobrt Merion, native servant of the Company, selected by Mr. 
Graeme as agent at Coorg, forcibly detained there, v. 210. 

Hamblin, M,. his taunting remark to Gen. Abercrombie, and the 
genemrs retort, iv. 159. 
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Hamilton, Mnjor, takes possession of batter)' at house of tlcwun of 
Tnivancore, arrives at Anjuncha. attacks part)' of the enemy, 
defeats and disperses them, iv. 124, 125. 

Hammond, Major, commands two battalions employed in keeping in 
check part of the enemy's force at the battle of Oceg, lii. 452-3. 

Harcourt, Col., suppresses the annoyances created by the Uajali of 
Khoordah, and the Zemindar of Kimka, lii. 4G3. 

Hardyman, Gen., ordered to move to the Nerbudda on breakin^r out 
of disturbances in Nagpore, iv. 480, 481. 

-—- defeats the enemy at Jubbulpore, iv. 481. 

Harland, Sir Ilobt., Ins officious and dangerous conduct; enters into 
negotiations with Mahrattas, is involved in disputes with governor 
and council of Madras; departs, ii. 28. 

Harpur. Licut.-Col.. intercepted by officers of Hyder Ali in marching 
from Guntoor to Adoni, the capital of Ihisalut Jung’s other domi¬ 
nions in the Deccan; retires, ii. 218, 21!). 

Harrington, Mr., member of council of Bengal, records his opinion 
in favour of the interference of the British government at Bliurt* 
pore, V. 139. 

*-vindicates the course which he recommends, from 

imputation of being at variance with orders from home, v. 140, 141. 

Harriott, Lieut., drives a body of Sciudia's infantry out of KoosliaiU 
ghur during CoL Monson's retreat, iii. 435. 

Hareis, Capt. George, with Capt. F. PeUew, reduces French fortress 
in Madura, iv. 194, 196. 

- Gen., his firmness and public spirit, iii. 31, 32. 

appointed to command army of Carnatic against Tippoo, 
in place of Sir Alured Clark, iii, 38. 

-- suggests re-appointment of Sir Alured Clark, iji. 38. 

retains command at desire of Gov.-Gcn., iii. 38. 

-- joins the army, iii, 38. 

——crosses Mysorean frontier with army 37,000 strong, 
iii. 41, 

arrives at Mallavelly. general action takes place, Tip¬ 
poo defeated, iii, 41. 42. 

- changes hie route and deceives the enemy, lu. 42. 

-- his onlcr issued when in sight of Seringapatam. iii. 43. 

2 N 2 
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HARRt?, Gen., makes attempt upon enemy's advanced posts, receives 
letter from Tippoo, his answer thereto, iii.44. 

_receives overtures of Tippoo to negotiate; his reply; re- 

quires answer, with hostages and a crore of miKCS, within fortj'- 
eight hours, under pain of extending his demand to surrender of 
Seringapatiim, iii. 45, 46, 47. 

- receives another letter from Tippoo, repeats proposals, 

hut declines to receive vakeels unless accompanied with hostages 
and specie, iii. 47, 48. 

- his instructions to Major-Gen. Uaird to make capture 

of rampart first object, iii. 48. 

- after fall of Scringapatam, receives submission of va¬ 
rious chiefs, iii. 69. 

Hart, Col. Vaughan, defeats attempt of enemy to establish a redoubt 
during last siege of Scringapatam, iii. 44, 

Harti.kv, Col., engaged in covering operations of Col. Goddard against 
llasscin, ii. 191. 

-Mahrattas seek to destroy his army, but without suc¬ 
cess, ii. 192. 

- left with force to act against a body of Tippoo's troops 

under Hussein AH. attacks and utterly defeats them; Hussein 
Ali made prisoner, ii. 416, 417. 

Harvry, Capt., captures guns in Island of Bourbon, iv. 144. 
Hastings, Marquis of, his elaborate minute relative to the permanent 
settlement of I.<ord Cornwallis, ii. 526—529, note. 

- recommended to office by the political party 

which he had always opposed, iv. 104. 

■ — ■■ defends conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, iv. 

510. 

-his minute on the subject, iv. 511, 512, note. 

-remarks on minute of, iv. 526. 

-rejects proposal of Appa Sahib to transfer his 

dominions to the Company, iv. 532. 

- orders the Killadar of Mundela and his principal 

officers to be brought to court-martial, remarks, iv. 536, 537. 

-resolves on restoring the house of Sattarah to 

sovereignty, iv. 555. 
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Hastings, Marquis of, his wise and just arrangements in regard to the 
Peishwa, iv. 559—563. 

remarks on his erroneous policy in restoring 
the Itnjali of Sattara, iw 362, 563. 

--- his desire to conciliate Scindia, iv. 567, note. 

-his indulgent course towards Sciodia, iv. 5C8, 

569. 

his professions of confidence of Scindia discon* 
tiuucd, and siege of Assergurb determined on, iv. 569, 370. 

-folly of his affected belief iti Scindia’s sincerity, 

iv. 570, note. 

-his transactions with Oude, iv. 379, 580. 

his uidiappy coimcxion in the affairs of the 
firm of William Palmer and Co., iv. 58(V—583. 

-— invests Sir David Ochtcrlony with Grand Cross 

of the Order of the Bath, iv. 584. 

—- quits the government of India, iv. 584. 

-- remarks on his administrution, iv. 585, 586. 

-- grant made by East*India Company for the pur* 

chase of on estate to be settled in such manner as to pcqictuatc 
memory of his services, further grant to his son, iv. 586, note. 

•-refuses to surrender fugitives from Arracun* 

communication of his lordship to Burmese sovereign, v. 5, C. 

(See also Moira, Earl of.) 

Warren, while resident at court of Mccr Jafficr, adverts to 
massacre of the women at Dacca, remarks on his conclusions with 
regard to it, i. 411, note. 

-deputed on special mission to Mccr Cossim, i. 425, 

42G. 

-receives answer of Mccr Cossim to application for 

twenty lacs of rupees, i. 427. 

-takes occasion to call attention of government to 

abuses connected with trade, i. 428. 

-is of opinion that the Company’s servants had no 

right to carry on inland trade duty free, votes accordingly, i. 433. 

—— is of opinion that English agents should be under 
actual control of officers of country governments, i. 435. 
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Hastings, Warren, adheres to his former view that 9 per cent, duty 
sliould be paid on all articles in the inland trade of the Company’s 
ser^'ants, i. 435. 

- resists the attempt of the council to compel the 

Nabob to rc*imi>osc customs duties on the inland trade, i. 439, 
440. 

-succeeds Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bcnpvhii. 31. 

-executes orders of Court of Directors by seizing 

Mahomed Ueza Khan, his family, partizans, and adherents; appoints 
Goodias treasurer of Nabob's household, ii. 32. 

-observations on his conduct, ii. 32, 

-selects Muony Begum as guardian of the infant 

Nabob; his defence of the appointment, a. 33, 34. 
-remarks, ii. 34, 35. 

--resumes the districts allotted to the Emperor, and 

resolves to discontinue payment of tribute to liim, ii, 35, 36. 

- is desirous of assisting Vizier in war with 

Rohillas; his motives, ii. 42, 43. 

-las caution, ii. 45, 46. 

-- his opinion of his colleagues in council, ii. CO. 

• refuses to lay before council his entire correspond¬ 

ence with Company's representatives in Oude. ii. 61. 
-- declines noiniimting successor to Middleton, re¬ 
called by council from Oude, ii. 62. 

■-instructed to write to Vizier, apprizing him of re¬ 

moval of Middleton, and the transfer of his duties to Colonel 
Champion, ii. 62, G3. 

-- opposes demand upon Vizier for payment of sums 

due, ii. 62. 

--- lays bis case before the Court of Directors, ii. 64. 

records opinions adverse to the new treaty with 

Oude, ii. 67. 

denies right of his colleagues to institute inquiries 
into his conduct, and claims privilege of dissolving meeting of 
council; his claim resisted, quits the choir, ii. 67, 68. 

charges preferred against, by Ranee of Burdwan, 

u. 68. 
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Hastings, Warren, defends Foujdar of Hooghly ; remarks* ii. G$y GO. 

- charge against, arising out of appointment of 

Munny Begum to guardianship of Nabob; remarks. ii« 70, 71. 

■ bound by covenant not to receive presents; did not 

take the oath framed by Clive, ii. 71, note. 

• ■ charged by Nuncomar with taking bribe for placing 
Goodins in office, declares be will not allow Nuncomar to appear 
before council as bis accuser, ii. 72. 

-his altercation with Colonel Monson, ii. 74, 73. 

-declares the council dissolved and departs, ii. 75. 

—— refuses to resume the chair, ii. 73, 7G. 

-refuses to receive resolutions passed by Gen. 

Clavering and Col. Monson in his absence, or to give any .uiswcr 
to them, ii. 76. 

-advises witnesses not to attend, and again declares 

council dissolved, ii. 76. 

-and Vansittart institute proceedings in Supreme 

Court against Nuncomar and others, ii. 77. 

- —inquiry into his connection with the apprehension, 

trial, conviction, and sentence of Nuncomar, ii. 85—87, 

- relieved from accusations by death of Nuncomar, 

il. 87, 

"■ — obtains predominant power in council tlirough the 

death of Col. Monson. 

- proceeds to annul acts of his opponents, ii. 88, 

- procures rccal of Mr. Dristow and re-appointment 

of Mr. Middleton, ii. 89. 

- removes Mr. Fowkes from Benares, ii. 90. 

^ his authority shaken by new arrangement for 
government, in which he bos no place, ii, 90, 91. 

-narrative of his previous measures for tendering 

hb resignation, and of his reasons, ii, 91. 

-Court of Directors address the King praying 

his removal from office, \u 91, 92. 

' his agent makes overtures to ministers ond in¬ 

ti ueutud directors, with a view to accommodation, his friends de¬ 
termine to try the result of a general court, ii. 92. 
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Habtinos, Warren, treasury influence employed against him, debate 
protracted, and his friends propose to adjourn ; opposed by minis¬ 
terial party, motion for adjournment lost; ballot demanded, and 
terminates in favour of Hastings, ii. 93. 

- ministers annoyed by defeat, u. 93, note. 

- resolution for removal of. rescinded by Court of 

Directors, ii. 94. 

-his agent Maclean agrees \\'ith a confidential ser- 

vTint of the Ministry on certain propositions, ii. 94. 

-communicates with Court of Directors; results, ii. 

94—9G. 

- authority of Maclean as bis agent vouched for 

by Messrs. Vansittart and Stuart, ii. 96. 

- his friends and enemies alike forward his resigna¬ 
tion, tliough from different motives, ii. 96. 

- repudiates acts of Col. Maclean, determines to 

retain his post. ii. 97. 

- summonses mcetingof council, at which only him¬ 
self and Banvell attend; receives letter from Gen. Clavcriiig re- 
quiring keys of Fort William and of Company’s treasury, answers 
that he will maintain his authority, ii. 97, 98. 

- orders secretary not to summon council nor per¬ 
form any official duty without his order as Gov.-Gcn., and to send 
him despatches from Europe, ii. 98. 99. 

- reminds commandant and other officers that obe¬ 
dience was due to him as Gov.-Gen., ii. 100. 

-- appeals to judges of Supreme Court, who decide 

in his favour, ii. 100. 

passes resolutions, with the aid of Bam’cll, declar¬ 
ing that Gen. Clavering, by usurjung office of Gov.-Gen., had 
vacated the office of senior councillor and that of commandcr-in- 
chief, ii. 100, 101. 

— maintains legality and necessity of the exclusion 
of Gen. Clnvering; judges of Supreme Court decide to the con¬ 
trary, ii. 103. 

- ——reference to his resignation in instrument up- 

]>ointing Mr. Wheler to scat in council, ii. 104. 
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Hastings, Warren, discussion of his right to retain office, and imiuiry 
into his conduct, ii. 105, 106. 

-s]>eak3 of conditions as applicable to his being 

conSrmed in government, ii. 106, note. 

- never denies having given alleged instructions. 

but disavows all recollection of them ; his plausible reasons ; ob* 
servations, ii. 107, 108. 

- question of alleged withdrawal of powers given to 

hU agents, ii. 108, 109. 

- evidence that Maclean had authority to tender his 

resignation, ii. 109, 110, note. 

- supposed causes of liis change of purpose, ii. 110, 

111 . 

- Ids inconsistent and unsatisfactory defence of him¬ 
self, ii. Ill, 112. 

- revives the plea that Gen. Clavering had >Ticatcd 

his scat in council, ii. 112, 113. 

■ ' ■ difficulty of understanding his motives, ii. 113. 

-instance of his hypocrisy in regard to i<ord North, 

ii. 113, note. 

- remarks on his position with regard to the au¬ 
thorities at home, and on the conduct of his agent, ii. 113— 
117. 

opinions and remarks on his supposed resignation, 
ii. 117^124, note. 

-- by death of Clavcring obtains numerical majority 

in council, ii, 122, 123. 

-his power and responsibility after arrival of Mr. 

Wheler, u. 125. 

-produces letter from Nabob Mobarik-ul-Dowluh, 

claiming the management of his own aAmrs, supports Nabob's 
request, which is ultimately conceded, ii. 126. 

produces another letter from Nabob, suggesting 
plan for disposing of salary of Mahomed-Rcza-Khim, moves that 
the requisition of the Nabob be complied with, motion carried, ii. 
126, 127. 


folly of the proceedings, u. 127. 
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Hastixgs, WaiTen, his conduct condemned by Court of Directors, 
ii. 127. 

-contends for communicating to Nabob orders of 

Court of Directors for restoration of Maliomcd Ilczn Kban, with¬ 
out requiring compliance, ii. 128. 

-sets at naught orders of Court of Directors for 

restoration of Mr. Bristow and Mr. Fowkes, ii. 128. 

-motives to accommodation with Francis, ii. 128. 

-continued in office by Act of Parliament for n year 

from the expiration of the period fixed by fonner act, ii. 129. 
-dreads retirement of Barwell, ii. 129, 130. 

-conditions of accommodation with Francis, ii. 

130,131. 

-consents to restore Fowkes to office, and eventually 

Bristow, and to conform to Court’s orders respecting Mahomed 
Ilcza Khan, ii. 131. 

-remarks, ii. 131, 132. 

-- comments of, on the conduct of the Supreme 

Court in action brought by Stuart against Auriol, ii. 135. note. 

-under advice of Advocate-General, orders assistance 

not to be afforded to the sheriff for executing process of Supreme 
Court, ii. 142. 

--joins part)- in council, with which he was usually at 

enmity, in resisting usurpation of Supreme Court, ii. 149 . 

-- projioscs and carries the appointment of Sir Elijah 

Impey to be Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 150. 

throws doubts on the legality of the jiowcr cxcr- 
cised by superiors of the Dewanny Courts, ii. 150. 

-nvows his real motives in appointing Sir E. Impey, 

ii. 151. 

accordance of the appointment with his tortuous 

policy, ii. 151. 

renewal of disputes with Francis, ii. 153. 

I receives and accepts challenge from Francis; meet- 

ing ensues, in which Francis is wounded, ii. 154, 155. 

■ ' retirement of Francis leaves him uncontrolled, ii. 


155. 
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Hastings, Warren, records minute against treaty concluded at Bom* 
bay with Uugonath Row ; proposes to direct Governor of Bombay 
to cancel treat)', and withdraw the detachment fumislicd in })ur* 
suance of it; is partially supported in Council, ii* IG2» 1G3. 

— proposes Col. Dow as representative of the British 

government at Poonah, proposal unsuccessful, ii. 1G4. 

-proposes to support goremment of Bombay with 

men and money, ii. 1G5* 

■ taunted with ioconsistency, successfully defends 
himself; majority of council refuses to send any men to Bombay, 
ii. ICC. 

- his counsel in regard to tlic proceedings of tlic 

government of Bomhny, ii. 173. 

- proposes assemblage of large militar)' force at Cul- 

pcc, ii. 175. 

— acquiesces in rccul of Col, Leslie from command of 
the force, ii. 182. 

- his judicious conduct in regard to the failures of 

the Bombay government; extract from a minute by, ii. 183—185. 

- Ills difficulties in regard to the Mahratta war, ii. 

103, 194. 

- carries in council instructions to Colonel Camac 

to carry war, if practicable and expedient, into territories of Scin* 
dia and Holkar, ii. 105, 19G. 

- acquiesces in violent proceedings at Madras as to 

Lord Pigot, ii. 207. 

■■ thanks God that his colleagues were of the same 

mind with himself in regard to Madras, ii. 208, note. 

- remarks on his conduct, ii. 209. 

suepends Mr. Whitchill, governor of Madras, ii. 

242, 243. 

- his diiTcreDCCS with Lord Macartney, ii. 293, 294. 

- determines to punish contumacy of Cheyt Singh 

by pecuniary fine, ii. 297. 

-leaves Calcutta for Benares, meets Cheyt Singh at 

Buxar; continues journey to Benares; declines personal confer.* 
eucc witli Cheyt Singh, and orders him to be arrested, u« 297, 298. 
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Ha 6 TIN 0 !», Warren, his critical situation, moves to Cbunarghur, ii. 
299. 

- does not answer solicitations of Chcyt Singh for 

peace ; distressed for money and provisions, ii. 300. 
-returns to Benares to make arrangements for ad¬ 
ministration of country’, U. 3U0, 301. 

- disappointed of supply of treasure by the eagerness 

of the military to appropriate booty’ at Bidzeghur, ii. 302. 

- seeks a loan from the officers, but foils, ii. 302. 

- his language to Major Popham previously to sur¬ 
render of Bidzeghur, ii. 302, 303. 

-examination of his conduct towards Chcyt Sing, 

u. 303—310. 

- his intrepidity, ii. 311. 

' receives visit from Vizier, concludes treaty with 

him, ii. 312. 

-- receives present from A^izier, and applies it to public 

service ; his previous receipt of small sum from Chcyt Singh and 
similar application of it, ii. 312, 313, 

---- applies to Court of Directors to bestow on him 

the Vizier’s present; application refused, ii. 313, 314. 

——- his own remarks on the subject in letter to Major 

Scott, ii. 31-4, note. 

remarks of his biographer, ii. 316, note. 

-reasons assigned by, in justification of part of tlie 

treaty witli Oude, ii. 317, 318. 

■ exposition of his duplicity in regard to Fyzoola 

Kbon, ii. 319—324. 

-consents to deprivation of begums (of Oude) of 

their joghircs, and confiscation of their moveable proj)erty; his 
reasons, ii, 325—327. 

■ prepares narrative to vindicate hU own conduct in 

relation to Benares and Oude; Sir E. Impey takes affidavits, u. 328. 
—-his disobedience to the orders of the Court of Di¬ 

rectors in restoring Middleton at Oude, ii. 329. 

directs march of large force to the support of Mid¬ 


dleton, ii. 329. 
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Hastincs, Warren, reproves Middleton for his moderation, ii. 333. 

- his attempts to justify his conduct towards the 

begums examined, ii. 333. 334. 

-appoints Bristow to be resident at Oude in place 

of Middleton; his preriously expressed opinion of Bristow, ii. 
336. 

- proposes to rccal Bristow ; fails, ii. 337. 

--- annoyed by opposition of Whelcr, Maepherson. 

and Stables; his character of his colleagues, ii.337, 338, nole. 

-proposes abolition of residenej* at Oude, and resto> 

ration of power to native authorities ; succeeds ; tenders his ser¬ 
vices to proceed to Lucknow; again succeeds, and departs on his 
journey, ii. 338, 339. 

- arrives at Lucknow; restores portion of jaghires 

to the begums, ii. 339. 

change in his opinion with regard to begums, ii. 

339. 

-quits Lucknow, arrives at Calcutta, embarks for 

England, ii. 340. 

—resolution condemnatory of conduct of, voted by 
House of Commons ; Court of Directors resolved to rccal, ii. 341, 

-- majority in general court against his recal, ii. 342. 

his administration violently attacked in Parliament, 

ii. 358. 

proceedings against him in Parliament; Burke’s 
motion for papers; Hastings heard at bar of House of Commons 
in his defence, ii. 360, SCl'. 

motion made by Fox in reference to his treatment 
of Cheyt Singh; Pitt supports motion, ii. 361, 362. 

committee appointed to prosecute his impeach¬ 
ment ; he is formally impeached by Burke, is committed to custody, 
discharged on bail; trial commences, ii. 362, 363. 

^ violent language of Burke towards him in regard 
to Nuncomar. ii. 366. 

-- reads his defence, ii. 367. 

•* acquitted on all the charges opened by the Com¬ 
mons against him, U, 368. 
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Hastxngs^, Warren, remarks on the charts, on the conduct of the 
prosecution, and on the length of his trial, ii- 308, 370, 372, 

. . - — his appeal to the House of Lords for judgment, 

ii. 370—372, note, 

survives the termination of his trial more than 
t%Ycnty yean*, ii. 372. 

I his reception in the House of Commons towards 

the close of his life, ii. 373. 

-his character, ii. 373. 

- his meeting witl) Mrs. Hastings, and marriage, ii. 

375, 370, note, 

- his hatred of Lord Macartney, and satisfaction at 

the abuse cast on that nobleman by Paul Bcnficld, U, 382, 383, 
note. 

■-reference to his measures of internal administra* 

tion, ii. 387, 388, 38D. 

- his exertions to introduce improvement in ad¬ 
ministration of justice,’'and collection of revenues in Bengal, ii. 
518, 519. 

»his endeavours to correct evils in the judicial 
system, ii. 543, 544. 

■ his patronage of De Boigne, iii. 307, 308. 

- reference to the fact of his owing his original ap¬ 
pointment to tlic Company, though confirmed in it by Parliament, 
iv. 103. 

■' his examination before House of Commons in 
committee; result of his evidence, iv. 226-^228. 

Hattrass, siege of, iv. 42G. 

Hawkbs, Major, at Bhurti)ore (first siege of), succeeds in driving 
enemy from their advanced gpns and spiking them, ui. 4G6. 

Hat, Mr., at request of Mr. Amyatt associated with the latter in a 
mission to Mccr Cossim, i. 440. 

■■■■ — is deUuned os a hostage, i. 441. 

- is murdered by order of Meer Cossim, i. 448. 

- Col. Leith, additional clause to India Bill, rendering it compul¬ 
sory to retain at each presidency two ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, moved by and carried, v. 335. 
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Hayes. Com., flotilla under, attached to army assembled in Chittagoni' 
under Gen. Morrison, during Burmese war, v. Gl. 

• instance of his zeal in attack upon Arracan, v. G4, 
G5. 

Heabsey, Capt., corps of irregulars raised and formed by, during 
Ncpaul war, iv. 308. 

- secures 7’imley Pass, Jays siege to fortress of 

Kutoolgurh, his posts attacked by the enemy, disastrous issue 
iv. 310. 

• -Major, dispatched to confer with Mooftce Maliomcd Ewery, 

during disturbances at Bareilly, iv. 373, 

Heder, Bishop, his account of the escape of Trimbuckjee Dain-lia ii 
427, 428, note. 

Hbni Sing, attacked, defeated, killed, and plundered by Hydcr Ali 
i. 529, 

He.vby, prince of Portugal; his zeal for discovery, expeditions fitted 
out under his auspices for c.\pIoring coast of Africa, i. 35. 

Hera, Pindarrie, account of, iv. 406, 407. 

Hrrnaut Singh, commanding the remains of Holkar’s infuntrj’ is 
supported by Bappoogee Scindia's cavalry, iii. 4S0. 

attacked by Cnpt. Doyle and totally routed, iii. 

480, 481. 

Hewitt. Major, attack made upon, in Cochin, repulsed, iv. 127. 
Hbytesbury, Lord, his supersession, iv. 113, 114, nolc. 

Himmut Baliaudur, his power and influence in Bundlccund; Mr. Mer- 
cer dispatched to arrange terms with him ; demands liberation of 
relative confined at Lucknow', a jaghire and an assignment of re¬ 
venue; terms granted, iii, 370, 371. 

Hindoo instituHons, the law of caste, i. 5—8. note. 

system, antiquity of, questioned by Col. Sykes and others, i. 

4, note, 

Hindoos^ id Capt. Bum a force at Shamlec^ their suffering from wont of 
food, iii. 451. 


remarks on peculiarity of their character in reference to 
military discipline. W. 58. 


military regulations relating to murks of caste and beard ob» 
noxious to, iv. G7. 
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Hindoos subjected by their prejudices to great privations on ship- 
board, v. Ill, 112. 

HisLor. Sir Thomas, intrusted with command of military force and 
controlling authority over poUtical affairs in Deccan, iv. 442. 
_his advance delayed by illness and the violence of 

the monsoon, iv. 442. 

_disposition and operations of his army, iv. 44 


451. 

__ directs his march to Oogein, iv. 485. 

is joined by Sir John Molcolno, iv. 486. 

_advances towards Mahidpore, iv. 486. 

-- arrives in sight of Mahidpore, iv. 490. 

_movements of, to attack the enemy, iv. 491—493. 

_gains complete victory, iv. 493. 

_enemy sues for peace, which is granted, iv. 493, 


494. 

summons fort of Tolncir, summons disregarded, 


iv. 507. 

_preparations made by for storming Talncir, iv. 507. 

_confusion at one of the gates, iv. 507, 508. 

_- place taken and Killador sentenced to be hanged, 

iv. 509. 

_ dissatisfaction expressed with regard to his con¬ 
duct at Talneir, iv, 510. 

_ i$ defended by the Marquis of Hastings, iv. 510. 

- calls upon various officers to afford mformation, 

iv. 511. 

—his revised account of the transactions, iv. 613— 


525, note. 

examinatioii of his arguments on the occasion, iv. 

524—530. 

—bis contradictory statements as to the proceedings 

of the enemy at Talncir, iv. 532, note. 

Hodart, Lord, governor of Madras, proposes, on death of Mahomet 
AH, the cession by his successor of certain territories, u. 557. 
_his dispute with the government of Bengal on the sub¬ 
ject, ii. 557. 
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Hodges, narrative of his claims on the zemindar of Noozeed, and 

the extraordinary means by which they were satisfied, ii. 243, 244, 
245, note. 

See also Appendix. 

Holkar (Jeswunt Rao) approaclies Poona, defeats the combined 
forces of Scindia and the Peishwa; the Peishwa flies, iii. 277. 
278. 

- retreats before Gen. Wellesley, retires to Chandoor, iii. 288. 

' — plunders territories of some allies and dependents of British 

goTcmmcnt, iii. 480. 

■ invited to negotiate, iii. 421. 

- addresses friendly letters to Gen. Lake, vakeels dispatched to 

British camp by, iii. 421. 

■ negotiations with, iii. 422. 

- his menacing letter to Gen. Wellesley, iii. 423. 

- disturbed by detachment from Lord Lake's army, he retire.s 

precipitately, iii. 424. 

■ deprived by fall of Tonk Rampoora of his only footing in 
Hindostau north of the Chumbul, iii. 425« 

- his rapid flight renders it inexpedient to follow him, iii. 425, 

426. 

- watched by parties of cavalry under Col. Gardiner and Lieut. 

Lucan, iii. 428. 

- after the retreat of CoL Murray, quits his post in Malwn, and 

recrosscs the Chumbul with the whole of bis army, iii. 430. 

~ - attacks and destroys Lieut. Lucan's cavalry, iii* 431. 

- sends a letter to Col. Monson, demanding the surrender of 

the guns and small arms of the British force, iii. 432. 

- attacks Col. Monson, but is beaten off, iii. 432. 

- harasses Col. Monson on his march, ui« 434. 

—his cavalry gather round Col. Monson ; attempts made to 
corrupt the British troops, iii. 435. 

- continues to follow and harass Col. Monson, iii. 43G. 

- - takes possession of Muttra, iii, 444. 

- withdraws on approach of British army, iii. 445. 

- appears before Delhi, iii. 445. 

““ makes an assault, is repulsed, and retires, iii. 448. 
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Holrar (Jcswunt Rao) crosses the Jumna at Panniput, and threatens 
to desolate the British territories in the Donb with fire and s\N’ord, 
iii. 449. 

■ his cavalry attack Col. Bum on his way from Delhi to Salia- 

runpore, iii. 450. 

-- his defeat by Gen. Frazer near Deeg, iii. 451. 

-his camp surprised by Gen. Lake, iii. 453. 

-flics across the Jumna, iii. 455. 

- operations against him in the south, iii. 460—462. 

- his capital, Indore, occupicti by Col. Murray, iii. 4C.1. 

- the whole of his jwssessions west of the Chumbul conquered. 

iii. 463. 

joins Shirzec Rao at Weir, proceeds towards camp of Scindia, 
iu. 540. 

- letters of, fall into hands of English, confirming suspicions 

previously entertained of his btrigues with Scindia. ui. 540. 

- arrives with all his remaining force at camp of Scindia, nnd is 

immediately visited by Scindia and his principal officers, iii. 544. 

- seizes Ambajec Inglia, from whom he extorts promise of fifty 

Iocs of rupees, iii. 545. 

- retreats precipitately with Scindia, iii. 548. 

—— seizes Baptiste and deprives him of sight, iii. 555. 

- flics, is pursuc<l into the Punjaub by Lord Lake; disap- 

pointed in his hope of obtaining assistance from tlie Seiks; con¬ 
cludes treaty with the English; conditions of, iv. 52. 

- districts of Tonk Rampoora given back to, by Sir George 

Barlow, iv. 53. 

permits Ameer Khan to levy contributions, iv. 174. 

• ' -- becomes insane, iv. 174. 

- encouragement afforded by, to Pindnrrics, iv. 406. 

coptivated by Toolsec Bhye, who obtains ascendancy in the 
state, and succeeds to the regency, iv. 484. 

- his death, iv. 484. 

(Mulhor Rao, son of the former), adopted by Toolsec Bhye, 
iv. 484. 

intrigues in the camp of, iv. 485. 

- disorganization of his army. iv. 485. 
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Hoi.ear» Degotiations with vakeels from his camp, iv. 487. 

- his person secured by party hostile to Toolsec Bhyc, who is 

seized and put to death* iv. 490. 

■' lus army attacked and defeated by Sir Thomas Hislop, iv. 

490—194. 

- peace concluded with, iv. 494. 

- proisioDs and sdpulatioas of treaty, iv. 494—496. 

- reflections on treaty with* iv. 496, 497. 

H 01 .LOKD* Mr., employed by goverameutof Madras on mission at court 
of Nizam, his instructions, results, ii. 220, 221. 

■ recalled and suspended from the senicc by the Madras 

government, but retained at court of Nizam, notwithstanding, by 
the government of Bengal, ii. 223, 224. 

becomes acting governor of Madras, ix. 398. 

— (governor of Madras), refuses to allow English bat¬ 

talions to be employed by the Rajah of Travancorc, except on the 
part of the lines belonging to that prince, ii. 398. 

- his injudicious conduct with regard to representations 

of Tippoo Sultan respecting the sale of the Dutch forts to Rajah 
of Travancorc, ii, 399. 

- superseded in government of Madras by Gen. Medows, 

u. 402. 

HoI/WELL, Mr., assumes tlic command in Calcutta, on its abandonment 
by Mr. Drake, at approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 191. 

■ ■ ■ is assured by the Nabob of good treatment to himself 

and the rest of the Company's servants; he and tliey confined in 
Black Hole, where numbers miserably perish, i. 192—195. 
- his sufferings, i. 196, 202. 

- succeeds to first place in Council of Calcutta, i. 382. 

- superseded by arrival of Mr. Vansittort, i. 389. 

- proposes change in the government of Bengal, commu¬ 
nicates hb plans to Vansittart, i. 394, 395. 

- — hb confidential correspondence witli Mccr Cossim, i. 

395. 

declines to concur in assassination of hfeer Jafficr, 

i. 395. 

stipulates for the possession by the Con)]>any of 
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Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, to defray charges of 
maintaining throne of Bengal, i. 396- 
lIoLWELL, Mr., declines communicating to Mccr Jafficr the transfer 
of the government to Nicer Cossim, i. 396. 

. conclusion of treat)’ mth Mccr Cossim the last act of 
his official life, i. 397* 

-after elevation of Mccr Cossim, receives two lacs and 

70,000 rupees, i. 402. 

- his contradictory statements as to Mccr Cossim's 

desire to take off Meer Jafficr by assassination, i. 406—108, note. 

I puts forward conduct of Mccr Jafficr in regard to the 

Dutch as a charge against him, i. 408- 

- his respect for the Emperor, i- 409. 

—^ — - his signature attached to an offensive letter to Court of 

Directors, who order his dismissal from the service, which he has 
resigned before the order arrives in India, i. 422- 
Homr, Major, severely wounded in attack on Sitang in Burmese war, 
V- 81. 

Hoooiily, chief factory of the Company in Bengal, i. 74. 

-Monichund (officer of Sooraj*oo*Dowlah) retires to, i. 20G. 

-attacked by the English, garrison make their escape, i- 208. 

-charge of alleged corruption in the foujdany of, in which 

Warren Hastings is accused of participating; foiijdar dismissed, 

ii. 68- 

HooLioanaooo surrendered to the English (Lord Com^MillLs's war with 
Tippoo), ii- 437. 

> cruelty exercised by Tippoo towards state prisoners in, 

U-438. 

Hoomatoon, sod of Baber, extraordinary act of his fother, performed 
in the hope of relieving him from dangerous illness, i- 23-—25. 
yields hU throne to Sheer, i. 25. 

- is restored, i. 26- 

-dies from a fall, is succeeded by his son Akbar, i. 26- 

Horndy, Mr- (Governor of Bombay), resolves not to recognize con¬ 
vention concluded with Mahrattas, nor to cede territory, ii. 18S- 
Hosdeinoabad coveted by Kajah of Berar, iii. 497. 

Hoskik, an English sergeant, gives check to Fuzzul-oola-Khan (officer 
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of Hyder Ali) with msignificant force, defends mud fort near 
Caveripomm with great spirit, his report to his officer, his fate 
unknown, i. 566, 567. 

Hoossein AU, northero cireaxs committed to his charge by Nizam, 
British governmCDt agree to aid in establishing bis authority, 
i. 343. 

Huddlbstok, Mr., added to commission for treating with Tippoo Sul¬ 
tan, ii. 283. 

- his dispute with Col. Wilks and Sir Tliomas Dallas 

on a charge preferred against the commissioners of meditating 
escape, ii.289, 292. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, appealed to by Lord Pigot for protection, 
demands safe conduct for his lordship to the British ships, re¬ 
fuses to make terms, and throws consequences on those who 
resisted, ii. 203. 

-employment of his squadron in aid of English 

army against Hyder Ali. ii. 257. 

- encounters French licet under M. SufiVcin, and 

captures six vessels; sails to relieve Trincomalee, comes up 
with French 6eet, sanguinar)' battle ensues, terminates %vithout 
any decisive results, retires to Trincomalee, ii. 266, 267. 

- frustrates design of French upon Negapntam, 

battle takes place, ending without a capture on either side ; anoUicr 
indecisive action ; retires to Madras, ii. 268. 

HuMbREsTONR, Col., londs at Calicut with British force, joins tliat 
previously under command of Major Abington; takes command 
of whole, retreats before Tippoo, returns to coast, having sustained 
great loss of men (war with Hyder All), ii. 270, 271. 

Hume, Mr., in General Court refers to charge against Mr. Huddle¬ 
ston, ii. 289, note. 

See also Huddleston. 

■ his opinion that Government should suggest some mode 
of conducting inquiry into affairs of Eost-lndia Company, v. 
276. 

—course recommended by, adopted by Mr. Grant, v. 278. 

- —gives qualified assent to ministerial bill for government of 

India, v. 332. 
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IlrME, Mr., proposes that tenure of Company sIiouIjI he determinable 
at c\i>iration of ten rears, v. 3^12. 

-supports nmciulnunt witliiirawin" discretionary powers 

Jis to iippoiiitmi'iit of council at .-uhordinate presi<lcncits, v. 333. 

—-'upjxirts amendment excluding Gov.-Gen. from governor- 

sliij> of any particular prc"i«lency, v. 334. 

-nuwes omission of clause restricting residence in India, 

V. 334. 

-opposes c>tablisliincnt of new bishoprics, v. 3.34, 333. 

-moves amendment for reducing salarj’ of Gov..Gen., 

V. 33.>. 

- opjtoscs motion relating to comjiulbor)’ maintenance of 

Scotch ministers at the presidencies, v. 33.), 336. 

' - supports motion fur abolishing salt monopoly, v. 336. 

■-- renews motion for putting an end to Company’s govern¬ 

ment in ten years, v. 336. 

seconds motion of Mr. Fergusson for hearing Company 
by counsel, v. 337. 

Hi'Ns. progress of their arms, i. 10. 

lluNTKR, Capt., forces and enters tlic gate of Tippoo Sultan’s garden, 
takes post and waits for orders, rjuits garden, and rushes witli his 
men into the river under a heavy fire ; makes his way to the rescrx-c 
under Lord Cornwallis (first siege of Seringapatam), it. 470. 

lli'sKissoN, Mr., makes statement of trade with India subsequently to 
abolition of Comjiany’s exclusive privileges, whicli is refuted by 
Mr. Astell. v. 250. 

opposes Directors of the Eost-India Company sitting 
on parliamcntarj’ committees, v. 261. 

progress of his opinions on the subject of free trade, 

V. 2G2, note. 

objects to so many county members being placed on 
parliamentary committees, v. 263. 

^ contends that the Company have violated the law, 

v. 264. 


absurd error into which he falls, v. 270, note. 


Mi-sskin ah (olliccr of Hyder Ali), attacked, defeated, and made pri- 
i-ontr by Col. llurtlev. ii. 417. 
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Hussein Reza Khan (minister of Oudc), his meeting with Sir J. Shore : 
resulU of meeting, ii. 561, 562. 

- his retention of office supposed to be a bar to 

satisfactory arrangement of the state, iii. 174, 175, 

H YORRABAD, dissolutioD of thc French force at, iii. 33. 

- symptoms of disaffection manifested by troops at, sup* 

pressed, iv. 63. 

- outrageous rumours as to the intcatioo of thc English 

propagated and believed, iv. 73. 

-mutiny breaks out at; subsides, iv. 139. 

Hydre All concludes treaty with Lally, i. 347. 

hid situation requires withdrawal of his troojis from Pon¬ 
dicherry, i. 349. 

■ his origin and advance to manhood, i. 524. 

-his time divided between the sjiorts of the field and volup¬ 
tuous enjoyments, i. 525. 

-joins his brother's corps os a volunteer, distinguishes him¬ 
self, advances to the command of freebooters, i. 525. 

- his predatory troops increase; half booty appropriated to 

them ; his power and resources increase, nominated foujdor of 
Diiidigul, i. 526, 527, 

■ . proceeds at bead of force to suppress confederacy of 

polygors; succeeds; his scheme for enhancing the number of the 
apparently wounded; his apportionment of thc money furnished 
to him, i. 527, 

- his force augmented, and assignments of revenue made 

for support of the increase; special commissioners deputed to 
inspect musters; their vigilance frustrated by him, i. 528. 
- suppresses mutiny in Mysorean army; attacks and de¬ 
feats Hcrri Singh ; presents guns and horses to bis sovereign, ob¬ 
tains district of Bangalore as a personal jagbire, L 529« 

nominated to chief command of field army ; appointment 
disagreeable to cliicfs of ancient family; reduces thc Mahnittas, 
returns m triumph, is received with distinction, i. 529, 530« 

- intrigues against his benefactor, Nunjemj ; troops proceed 

to his quarters and demand payment of arrears, lus reply; receives 
rej)eatcd applications from them : they insist on his proceeding at 
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their head to perform ceremony of dhuma; Nunjeraj retires; com¬ 
pelled to lead troops to palace of Rajali; renounces all connection 
^^'ith Nunjeraj* eng^a^s to discharge arrears of troops» and obtains 
further assignments of revenue^ i. 530—534. 

Hyper AH, conspiracy to reduce his power, i. 534. 

- is attacked, and retires with his cavalry and portion of 

treasure, leaves his family and infantry behind, i. 534, 533. 

— is attacked and defeated, presents himself alone and un¬ 

armed as supplicant at the door of Nunjeraj, is admitted to his 
presence, throws himself at his feet, implores his patron to resume 
his place nt the head of the state and receive his old scrvunt; 
Nunjemj is deceived, i. 535, 536. 

- pressed by Koondc Row, forges letters to principal leaders 

cf the army of his enemy, promising reward for deliverj' of Koonde 
How into hands of Nunjeraj; bearer made prisoner; Koondc 
How flics in alarm, i.d36. 

- falls upon army of Koonde How and defeats it; dic¬ 
tates terms to the Hajah; obtains management of nearly the whole 
country; takes Koonde How prisoner and couflnes him in an iron 
cage, i. 537. 

• created Nabob of Sera by Basalat Jung, asserts his right 
to the dignity, reduces Sem, engages in invasion of Bednore; his 
cruelty, i. 537, 538. 

—penetrates to capital of Bednore and obtains WiSt treasure ; 
conspiracy formed against him and detected, three hundred con¬ 
spirators hanged, i. 539, 540. 

' suffers in contests with Mahrattas, obtains peace, attempts 
conquest of Malabar, overruns the country, procures nominal sub¬ 
mission, returns to Seringapatam, i. 540, 

^ renders homage to new Rajah of Mysore and resumes 
various districts allotted for support of the prince; plunders the 
palace, makes rigorous revision of Rajah’s establishments, i. 541. 

-orders to lay waste the country and break down 

the rcscn'oirs, poison the wells, bum the forage, bury the grain, 
and drive off the cattle, in order to chock the advance of the Mah- 
mttas on Mysore; ultimately purchases their retreat, i. 546, 
-attacks Col, Smith and is defeated, i, 547, 
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Hydka am is again defeated by CoL Smith* 550. 

- gains possession of Tripatore and Vaniambaddy, proceeds 

to attack Amboor defended by Capt. Calvert* retires on approach 
of British army, i. 551—553. 

-- moves to attack convoy under Major Fitzgerald at pass of 

Singarpetta, attack fails, ascends the Ghauts ; perfect amuige- 
ments of his department of intelligence, i. 553. 

■ affects not to be displeased with advances of Nizam AU to 
the English, i* 553. 

■ ■ ■ Malabar chiefs revolt against him, i. 554. 

- proceeds to western coasts, deceives the English, ap¬ 

pears unexpectedly before Mangalore, proceeds to Bcdnorc, i. 

555. 

- summons principal landholders of Bcdnorc to meet him, 

his exactions, defaulters coni^igned to his department of torture 
till payment made of the sums demanded from them, i. 555, 

556. 

- takes different mode of le^’ 5 ’ing contributions in Malabar, 

i. 556. 

> enters Bangalore, foiled in his attack upon the camp of 

the Malirattas, i. 558, 559. 

■ - mokes R circuitous march to cut off Col. Wood's division, 

retires on approach of Col. Smith’s division, i. 559, 560. 

tampers with Mussulman officer in command at MiilwAgul, 
which falls into his hands, i.560, 561. 

- >8 defeated by Col. Wood, with great loss, i. 561^—563. 

— siege to Oossoor, his force approach Bauglorc, gains 
possession of pettah, which he plunders and retires, i. 564. 

harasses English army on march to Color, i. 565. 

-- enters BAramah&U, marches for reduction of Eroad, en¬ 
counters an English party under Capt. Nixon, his infantry fly from 
the charge of the English ; lus cavalry destroys the whole part)', 
European and native, except Lieut. Goreham, i. 567, 568. 

advances to Eroad, inveigles the commander, Capt. Orton, 
to lus camp and detains him; obtains from liim an order for the 
surrender of the place; various instances of his breach of faith, 
i. 569. 
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Htdeii ah requests an English officer to be sent to him, Capt. Brooke 
dispatched ; Mr. Andrews, member of council of Madras, deputed 
to his camp: proposals for peace made and rejected, i. 571. 
-appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand horse, 

i. 572, 573. 

—- sends letter to governor expressing desire for peace, and 

requesting Mr. Dupre, member of council, to visit him ; his request 
complied with ; terms of a treaty agreed ujion, i. 572. 573. 

-takes advantage of pecuniary distress of Uugonatb Ilow, 

makes peace with him on his own terms, ii, 158. 

-stipulation in treaty with Mahrattns for restitution of con¬ 
quests made by him from the Nabob of Arcot and tlie English, 

ii. 197. 

protests against attack upon Mali6; its capture oSensivc 
to him; his displeasure increased by attempt of British force to 
pass through his territories, ii. 215. 

His servants forbid advance of British force under Col. 
Harjmr. ii. 218, 219. 

contempt thrown by, on mission from the English, ii. 

225. 

■ reports of his movements reach Madras, ii. 226. 

plunders Porto Novo and Conjeveram; horrors of his 
irruption, u. 227. 

dispatches a force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junc¬ 
tion of Sir H. Munro and Col. Boillic; breaks up bis comp before 
Arcot, ii, 228, 229. 

astonished at successful passage of Col. Fletcher; his 
French officers confounded, and advise retirement; he takes differ¬ 
ent view and maintains his ground, ii. 230. 

” cavalry appear as a mask to the advance of his infantry 

and artillery, ii. 231, 232. 

~ ' attacks Col. Boillle with bis whole force, his repeated 

charges make sepoys fall into confusion; quarter demanded by 
Col. Baillic, who orders his troops to lay down their arms; 
cruelty of tl>c Mysorean troops, ii. 232, 233. 

causes lus prisoners to be paraded before him; heads of 
the slain deposited at his feet. ii. 234. 
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Htdbr All, narrative of the sufferings of lus British prisoners by 
Lieut. Mclvill. ii. 234—238. 

- resumes siege of Arcot; takes the town by assault; cita¬ 
del surrenders. ii. 247, 248. 

I finds no difficulty in obtaining possession of forts under 

command of Mahomet AU's officers, u« 251« 

- invests Wandesvash, but fails, ii. 254* 

- cmploj'cd in variety of minor enterprises, principally with 

a view to booty; makes a forced movement, and places himself 
between British army and Cuddalore, ii* 257* 

. attacked and totally defeated by Sir Eyre Coote ; follows 

advice of his groom and flics, ii* 259. 

- prepares to intercept Sir E. Coote, who avoids him by 

taking another route, ii* 2 C 0 * 

- refuses to exchange prisoners taken nt Tripassorc ; his 

answer to Sir Eyre Coote, ii. 262* 

his cause unprosperous on coast of Malabar, ii. 2C4. 

--joined by French force; Cuddalore falls to them 5 with- 

dniws tovsnrds Pondicherry, followed by Sir Eyre Coote, attacks 
the British general and is defeated, ii. 2G7* 

- prisoners surrendered to him by SulTrein marched in 

chains to Mysore, ii. 268, 269* 

- his death at an advanced age, ii. 271. 

- measures taken thereupon to secure the throne to Tip* 

l>oo, ii. 271, 272* 

reference to negotiation of British government witli, and 
treaty concluded with, a. 693* 

- reference to his treatment of Luft AU Beg, U* 442. 

Its du Passe, brilliant acquisition of, by parties fram British cruisers, 
iv* 164,155. 

■ LDtrasted to charge of Capt. Willoughby, who uses the 
fort as means of conquering the Mauritius, iv* 155* 

forlorn state of garrison there; they are compelled to 
surrender, iv. 158, 

IstK of France, reports that emissaries had been sent tliithcr from Tru* 
vancorc to solicit aid in artillery, iv. 119, 
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Imlack, Capt., his engagement with the main force of the French in 
the Isle of Bourbon, iv. 143, 144. 

lupEr, Sir Elijali, chief justice of Supreme Court of Calcutta, his gross 
language in regard to Mr. Naylor, an attorney of the court, ii. 
145, note. 

- -- his leniency towards contempt of court, when pro¬ 
ceeding from Gov.-Gen. and council, ii. 146. 

made judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 147. 
-- remarks on the appointment, and on Hastings's ac¬ 
count of it. ii. 150. 151. 

effects of acceptance of the appointment on his 
reputation, ii. 152. 

suggests the necessity of fortifying Hastings’s 
statement of facts by affidavits; consents to receive affidavits in 
Oude, where he bad no jurisdiction, cither os King’s or Company’s 
judge, ii, 328. 

accused by Burke of being Hastings’s instrument in 
the murder of Nuncoraur, ii. 366. 

IvDiA, early history of, involved in obscurity, i. 1. 

earliest notices of, lead to the conclusion that, long before the 
Christian era, it exhibited the appearance of a country whose 
manners and institutions had become fixed by time, i. 2. 
inquiries into tlie origin of its inhabitants, i. 4. 

- distinction of castes in, i. 5, note. 

- portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darius Hystaspes. 

L 6i 7. 

- invaded by Alexander, i. 9, 

- Greek dominion tlierc did not expire with his life, i. 10. 

- its early and extensive commerce, i. 11. 

- Maljometan invasion of, i. 11 . 

bnef sketch of the more striking parU of its history from 

the commencement of the eleventh to the middle of the cighteeutli 
century, i. 12—72. 

- first appearance of the English in, i. 73. 

.British fleet dispatched to (1744). threatens Pondicherry, i. 75, 

Dupleix claims supreme autliority over French possessions in. 
i. 76» 
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India» contest between English and French for supremacy in, i. 2G4. 

, British empire in, the creation of circumstances, owes its 
grandeur and extent to ambition of its enemies; main causes 
that contributed to its growth up to the time of Clive, i. 501. 

— excitement created at homo by affairs of, ii. 48, 49, 342, 343. 

— gross ignorance respecting, that pre^^ailcd in Europe in the 
eighteenth century, ii. 175. 

- subjection of the person of a man of rank to restraint felt there 

as an indignity of the grossest character, li. 307. 

- distribution of patronage and management of affairs made by 

plan of 1784, ii. 351, 352. 

evil effects of legislating for, under the influence of erroneous 
impressions, ii. 396. 

■ land the great source of government revenue in, ii. 524* 

- position of the British govcrDincDt in, on retirement of Lord 
'i'eigomouth, iii. 2. 

■ danger from hostility of the French, iii. 18, 19. 

■■ relation of British government to subsidiary states of, iii. 226. 

" observations on the feelings of natke troops towards the British 

government, iv. 57, 59. 

- expediency of keeping India free from the influence of party 

politics, iv. 116. 

■ prevalence of system under which the sovereign is held in sub- 
jection by a minister, iv. 130. 

- effects of opening the trade with, by act of 1813, iv. 223. 

- personal tax always regarded by |>cop1e of, with dislike, iv, 

363. 

- groat delicacy of subject of revenue in ; land the main depend¬ 
ence of those who rule, iv. 377, 378. 

■ observations on extension of empire in, iv. 558. 

- not desirable to disregard claims of rank in, iv. 563, 

- difficulty of maintaining good government in, arising from the 

inaptitude of native officers, v. 187, 188. 

■ prevalency in, of falsehood and peijuiy, v. 187—193, note^ 

■ beneficial effects of British government in, v. 203. 
emoluments of civil and military services of, v. 231. 

- state of, previously to the introduction of the British rule, 

v. 259. 
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India control of the mercantile community over the local new’spapers, 
V. 27.9, 280, note. 

- annuity of 030,000/. to be charged upon its territorial revenues 

assigned for payment of the Company's dividends, v. 285. 

- trade of, with China. V. 294—297. 

- insensibility displayed by House of Commons to its interests, v, 

315, note. 

- formation of a uniform code of laws for, contemplated, v. 323. 

- the best governed of the dependent possessions of Great Britain, 

V. 3C2. 

I.vDus, provinces bordering on, governed for two centuries by monorchs 
of Syrian and Bactrian dynasties, i. 10. 

- provinces of west side of, onne.xcd to the dominions of Nadir 

Shah, i. 70. 

Innbs, Col., proceeds into Cachar; sickness compels him to suspend 
active operations, v. 41. 


Jambs I. (King of Great Britain) deputes Sir Thomas Roc ambassador 
to the Mogul court, i. 32. 

- Commodore, attacks and captures Severndroog and the island of 
Boncoot, pirate stations on coast of Conctui, i. 182. 

Jansbbns, Gen., refuses to surrender island of Java to Sir S. Auch- 
muty*, iv. 186. 

defeated at Fort Cornelius, and with difficulty reaches 
Buitenzorg. iv. 190. 

- again refuses to surrender, iv. 192. 

-retires to Serondel; defeat and flight of, iv. 192, 193. 

-submission of, iv. 193. 

Java, expedition against, iv. 181. 

■ route of the expedition, iv. 183, 184. 

- landing, iv. 184, 185. 

- capture of Batavia, iv. 185. 

- progress of the English, iv. 186—195. 

■- conquest of, completed by defeat and deposal of Sultan of Djoe- 

jocartn, and submission of otlicr confederated princes, iv. 204. 

- expedition dispatched from, against islaitds of BoUi and Celebes, 

under Gen. Nightingall. iv. 347. 
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Java ought to have been retained at the general peace, iv. 34S. 

Jbbtgu&iIi Gen. Wood attacks redoubt at and retires, iv. 292. 

Jbdangir succeeds to the Mogul throne, i. 29. 

« extmordinar)* history of his empress, i. 29—32. 

visited by Sir Thomas Roe, an English ambassador, deputed 
in the hope of securiog protection to the English commerce carried 
on with India, i. 32. 

■ death of; U succeeded by his son Shah Jehan, i. 32. 

Jbiiama (sister of Aurungzebe) adjusts misunderstanding with tlic 
court of Persia, i. 62. 

Jenkins, Mr., secretary to the resident with Scindia, remonstrates 
against Scindia’s attack upon the Uajah of Bhopal, iii. 498, 499. 

--performs duties of resident on death of Mr. Webbe, iii. 

502. 

his brilliant career in College of Fort William, iii. 502, 

‘ demands explanation of Scindia's advance into terri* 

tones of Rajah of Berar, iii. 503. 

•-- continues to remonstrate against acts of Scindia, and 

threatens departure, iii. 504, 505. 

striked his tents and prepares for departure, is induced, 
on application from Scindia, to postpone his march, iii. 307. 

~ after further communication with Scindia, demands 

passports, receives on insolent answer, departs without passports, 
refuftes to lUten to entreaties to return. tUl assured that Scindia a 
messengers had authority to pledge their chieftain's name for 
the performance of any necessary conditions, iii. 509 , 510. 

returns to Scindian camp, Scindia violates conditions, 
resident again departs and again returns; baggage of the residency 
attacked and carried ofif by Scindia's pindiirries. iii. 510—512. 

situation of British residency described by, iii. 512, 513. 

~ receives a visit from Scindia. m. 514. 

to proposal from minister of Scindia to give 
his army safe conduct to Bhurtporc. iii. 531. 532. 

__ ■ ^^^^ves another visit from agent of Scindia, in. 632. 

... ^ further intercourse with Scindia and his ministers, 

m. 638, 539. 
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jBNKtKs, Mr.» his communications with Scindia on the approach of 
CoK Martindelh Hi. 541» 542. 

-opposes Scindia*s meditated visit to Bappoogee Scindia^ 

iii. 543. 

- remonstrates against Scindia's visiting Holkar» iii. 544. 

- in consequence of instructions from commandcr^in* 

chief, requests audience with Scindia; transmits memorial cm* 
bodying facts intended to he uigcd at the audience, receives no 
answer, iii. 547. 

- repeated applications of, for permission to withdraw, 

iii. 552—554. 

- departs from Scindia's camp, iv, 38. 

- directs attention to necessity of suppressing pindar* 

rics, iv. 421, note. 

‘ resident at Nagporc, perceives tendency of events 

there, iv. 469, 

- remonstrates against Appa Sahib communicating with 

the Pcishwa, iv. 469. 

- apprizes military authorities of the prospect of their 

being speedily brought into action, and urges march of British 
troops towards Nagpore, iv. 470. 

- refuses participation in the ceremony of Appa Sahib's 

investiture, iv. 471. 

- sends for troops from cantonments, iv. 471, 

- interview with Appa Sahib interrupted by firing; 
repairs to scene of action, iv. 472, 

— animated conduct in the field, and its effect upon 
the troops, iv. 475. 

consents to suspension of arms on conditions, iv. 476. 

receives information of several proceedings of Appa 
Sahib, evincing hostility to British government, iv. 534. 

— arrests the Rajah and bis confidential ministers, iv. 535. 

-his able management of country of Nagpore, iv. 565, 

note. 

relations of British government fixed by treaty con* 
eluded by, v. 173. 

~ Sir Richard, his opinion on the power that should be 
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respectively assigned to superintending and subordinate govern- 
ments in India, v» 360, note. 

Jbswunt llao Bhow, officer of Scindia, placed under care of Capt. 
Caulfield, continues to maintain intercourse with Pindarrics, iv. 
504, 505. 

■ ■ ■ his Bight, iv. 506. 

Lar, officer of Scindia, commanding at Asseergurh, com¬ 
mits direct act of hostility by firing on Company*s troops, iv. 567, 

> is recalled from command, disregards orders of 

recal, iv. 568, 569. 

- attacked by Gen. Doveton; expresses wish to ne¬ 
gotiate; repairs to Gen, Doveton's head-quarters to endeavour to 
procure terms ; garrison surrenders unconditionally, iv. 576. 

- subsequent admission os to intentions of Scindia, 

iv. 576, 

- Singh, Ilagpoot cluef, defeated by Aurungzebe and Morad, 

makes his peace with the former and joins him against Shooja, 
receives orders to advance, but at a critical moment retires with 
all his force, i. 48, 49, 

- falls suddenly on the rear of his allies, puts the 

women to the sword, spreads panic through the im])eritil army, 
which is stayed only by the firmness of Aurungzebe, i. 49. 

■ plunders Aurungzebe's camp, presents himself be¬ 

fore the walls of Agra and boasts of having defeated the Emperor, 
1.50. 

- opens a correspondence with Dara, intimates his 

intention of deserting Aurungzebe, and urges Dam to support his 
defection ; Dara waits to augment bis forces, i. 53. 

JKYrooR, engagements of Ilajah of, with the British government, iii. 
384. 

Jiioo-Joo-Eoo, surrender of, to a detachment of irregulars during 
Nepaul war, iv. 290. 

JoiiNSDK, Mr#, acting British Resident in Oude, letter addressed by, 
to officer of the guard at Lucknow, concerning two confidential 
advisers of begum sent there as prisoners, ii#331# 

JoHKSTONK, Capt#, attacks and drives from their works a party of Bur¬ 
mese advnncmg from Assam into Cachar, v. 13. 

2 p 
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JoHK8ToKB» Commodore* expedition dispatched from England under him 
and Gen. Modows, to attack Dutch settlements at the Cape; makes 
prize of Dutch vessels* returns to England with three frigates* iu 
265* 266. 

- Mr., suggests cutting off the ears of an Armenian as a 

punishment for his having invaded the Compajiy’s monopoly of 
saltpetre, i. 424, note. 

—— his opinion that the sum offered by Meer Cossim to Mr« 
Vansittart and others should be claimed for tlie Company, i. 426* 
note. 

proposes to set at nought the orders of the Court of 
Directors that all correspondence with native powers should be 
earned on by the governor, i. 437* note. 

■ 'vi^ seven other members of council, records opinion, 
that a regard for the interests of their employers oom|)ellcd them 
to call upon the Nabob* McerCossim* to revoke determination of 
relieving inland trade from duties, i* 439. 

-— shares in the wealth bestowed on elevation of the Nnbob 
Noojiim*ad*Dowlah, and in opposition to his formerly expressed 
opinions, receives two lacs thirty thousand rupees, i. 473. 

desirous of obtaining explanation from committee (con* 
^^isting of CUve* Sumner, Sykes, Verelst, and Gen. Cunmc) on 
their powers, i. 484. 

~ endeavours to shew that though covenants had been 

signed* members of council might receive presents, i. 486, note. 

~ refers to csomple of Clive in justifientiou of his conduct 

and that of his colleagues; records minute on subject of presents, 
i. 489* note. 

legal proceedings instituted against, to procure refund 
of presents ; discontinued under rote of gcncml court, i. 493. note. 
.loNKs. Capt., 22nd N.I., drives n large body of the Burmese from a 
fort at tlie point of the bayonet, v. 29. 

Gen., receives at Oujein command of force brought tbitJier 
from Guzerat under Col. Murray to act against Holkar, iii.463. 

-joins Gen. Lake at Bhurtpore. in. 471 . 

instructed to proceed to Rampoomli. on route to Guzerat. 

iii. 550. 
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JowDPOBB, engagements of treaty of Rajah of, with British government, 
ii. 384. 

- case of Rajah of, iii. 521. 

- treaty concluded with Rajah of, iv. 498. 

JuusoN. Mr., missionary in Ava, lively picture afforded by his evidence 
of the surprise given to Burmese government and people by 
the successes of British army, v. 92—96, note. 

- his representation of the alarm created by the defeat of 

Bundoola in his lines before Rangoon, and his flight to Dona- 
bew. V. 97, 98. nofe. 

JucouT Seit, native banker, anxious for the support of the British 
council in aid of his influence with the Nabob Noojum-ad-Dowluh 
i. 472. 

JvEPooR. treaty with Rajah of. iv.499. 

JvETucK, operations against in Nepaul war ; failure, iv. 276, 277. 

■- remarks on, iv. 279—281. 


Kaluno.^, Major Gillespie marches on (Nepaul war), iv. 270. 

•-unsuccessful attack upon, by the British, in which Gen. Gil¬ 

lespie fails, iv. 270, 271. 

- renewed attack on. by Col. Mawbey. fails, iv. 272, 273. 

evacuated by the garrison; taken possession of by Col. 
Mawbey, iv. 274. 

-fort of, ordered to be destroyed, iv. 275. 

Kaual. plain of. Nadir Shah defeats the forces of the Emperor there. 

and forthwith marches to Delhi, i. 68. 

Kahical, expedition fitted out against; surrenders to English, i. 345. 
Karta Soora (Java) surrenders to Sir S.Auchmuty. iv. 192. 

Kat. Lieut.-Col., death of, while employed in exjicdition from Bombay 
in support of Uugonath Row* u* 177 , 

Kkatino. Col., commands force destined to act in conjunction with 
Rugonath Row, moves in direction of Poonoli, action takes place 

and terminates in favour of the English, victory attended by dread¬ 
ful loss, ii. 164. 

dispatched from India witli force to Island of Rodriguez, 
which he takes possession of, iv. 142. 

2 p2 
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Krati.vo, Col. H. S., dispatched against Rodriguez (Mascarcnhas), iv. 
1-46. 

-takes possession of Rodriguez, iv. 146. 

-proceeds to Isle of Bourbon, lands, gains advan¬ 
tages over enemy, and returns to Rodriguez, ir. 143-—146. 

-trains his men for renewed attack on Isle of Bour¬ 
bon. iv. 148. 

•- explains his views as to mode of operations, iv. 

148 . 149 . 

-lands at Island of Bourbon, iv. 153. 

—- Island surrendered, iv. 153. 

Kri.lktt, Lieut. (R.N.), destroys number of Burmese war-boats,v.49,50. 

KKLi.y, Capt.. commands column at siege of Dccg, iii. 459. 

' Col., dispossesses Nepaulcsc of position on the Hurryhurpore 

hills, iv. 338. 

-successfully attacks two stockades near Dnlla (Burmese 

war), V. 32, 33. 

Kemrndinb, successful attack on Burmese position at, v. 25, 26. 

--- various attacks upon British posts at, v. 44. 

Krn.vkdt, Col., left to follow Col. Gillespie with troops and guns to 
Vellore on occasion of mutiny there, iv. 62. 

Ken-nt, Lieut.-Col.. lends the main attack at Gau-ilghur (Mahmtta 
war under Marquis Wellesley), iii. 352, 353. 

Kkrjkan (nephew of DuplcU) dispatches a letter to Major Lawrence 
protesting against violation of French territory, i. 156. 

-receives orders from Dupicix to follow the English under 

Major Lawrence, remonstrates; answered by repetition of orders : 
obeys, advances, is attacked by Major LauTcnce, defeated, and 
made prisoner, i. 157. 

Krrr, Lieut, (of the 38tb), killed at Rangoon, v. 23. 

KRnRowLAii, Rajah of, treaty concluded with, iv. 499, 

Kerrut Singh, liana of Gohud, agreement of East-India Company 
with. Ste Gohud. 

Kheir-o-Dben, brother-in-law of Mahomet Ali, his reluctance to 
offend MahratUis» i. 147* 

~ extraordinary conduct in regard to the plan laid by 

Nimjemj for obtaining posseseion of Trichinopoly, i. 151. 
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Kuexr-o-Drbn*, his answer to the demand of Nunjeraj for surrender 
of Trichinopoly, i. 152* 

KaiLOV, house of, succeed to the throne of Delhi; terminates with a 
prince named Mobarik, i. 1C. 

Khiauumukd Khan selected for office of manager of the affairs of 
Furruckabad, refuses to accept without promise of support to, by 
British Government, iii. 233. 

' appears anxious to be relieved from the charge, 

iii. 233. 

- bis unfavourable representations of the young 

Nabob, iii. 234. 

- his communications with Mr. Henry Wellesley, 

iii. 235. 

Kiiizi obtains the government of Delhi, and exercises it as the nominsU 
y^ol of Tamerlane, i. 22. 

Khooshgul, surrender of, to the British (Lord Comw-allis's war with 
Tippoo), ii. 419. 

Khoosrow Mullik (last prince of the Gbuzni dynasty) treacherously 
seduced into the hands of Mohammed Ghoory, i. 14. 

Killanorb (Travancore), batteries carried at, by British, iv. 129. 

Kilpatrick, Major, dispatched from Madras to Bengal w*ith troops on 
the government of the former presidency rcccmng news of the 
fall of Cossimbazar, i. 196. 

' detachment suffers dreadfully from long con¬ 

finement on swampy ground at Fulta, i. 201. 

moves forward to attack French posts at battle of 
Plassy, i. 240, 241. 

receives horn Mccr Jaffier three lacs in addition to 
a previous present of one lac, i. 248. 

KiNNEia, Major, proceeds to reduce Gingec, i. 153, 154. 

his force unequal to attack the fortress, or maintain 
possession of passes, i, 154. 

retires to give the enemy battle, is severely wounded ; 
his troops give way, retreat of, i. 154. 

-his death, i. 155. 

Kirkpatrick, Capt. J. A., demands from the Nizam fuU execution of 
article of treaty for disbanding French corps, iii. 32. 
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Kirkpatrick^ Col., ap])ointed by Marquis Wellesley secretary to go* 
vemment in political department, appointment rescinded by Court 
of Directors : their reason, iii. 258, 259. 

Kisnixnoss, son of the Dewan of Governor of Dacca, finds refuge in 
Calcutta, i. I8f . 

- Soomj.oo*Do\vlah requires him to be given up, messenger 

dispatched without answer, i. 186, 187. 

Kistna, Dupleix appointed by MozufTar Jung governor of provinces 
south of that river, i. 93. 

KiSTNAOiiRRRY suiTendcrs to Col. Smith during war with Hyder Ali 
i. 557. 

Kvox, Capt,, compels the emperor to withdraw from Patna, i. 385. 

attacked by the Foujdar of Pumcah, defeats him, i. 

385. 

- Col., takes {K)st in Scringapatam (Lord Cornwallis's war with 

Tippoo), ii. 469. 

-releases Europeans held in confinement, ii. 470. 

KNucKUNunnBE Semuree (Brahmin) advises Gen. Wood to attack 
Jeetgurh; disappears (Nepaul war), iv. 291—293. 

Koondk How (Brahmin) aids Hyder Ali in the management of his 
predatory troops, i. 326. 

^— assists in removal of Nunjemj from power, i. 530. 

negotiates with the llajah of Mysore with view to 
satisfying his clamorous troops, i. 533. 

■ directs fire of artillery upon Hyder’s troops, i. 585. 

18 alleged to have connived at Hyder's escape, i. 535. 

-defeats Hyder, i. 535. 

“ deceived by Hyder, flics in panic; his army attacked 

and defeated, i. 53S. 537. 

' is token prisoner and confined in a cage, i. 537, 

KoosiiAiLonua, Col. Monson arrives there in his retreat, his difficulties 
increase, discovers a correspondence between some of his native 
officers and Holkar; quits the place, iii. 435, 436. 

Kootd-ood.Dbbn makes Delhi the scat of a Mahometan government, 
i. 14. 

- becomes independent on the death of Mohamed 

OooTy, i. 15. 
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KouT0*ood*Deen, series of princes commenciug w ith , clenomiuatctl 
slave^kings^ i. 16* 

Kootb (Sovereign of Golconda)» bis countr)' invaded by an army of 
Auningzebc^ bis daughter married to Nlobamcd» son of Aurung- 
7.cbe. i. -ih 

Kohah ceded to vizier, ii. 39. 

Kota, Rajah of, declines to admit Colonel Munson's troops into the 
town, iii. 433* 

- treaty concluded with Rajah of, iv, 499. 

Kumaon, correspondence carried on by the British government and the 
clucfs of that province, iv. 307. 

-evacuated by the Nepaulese, iv. 312. 

province of, declared jiermancntly annexed to British 
dominions, iv. 312. 

KuiiiHiB-oo-DEKN attempts to intercept A!ajor Cui)piigc ; Hjvcre action 

ensues. English victorious (Lonl CornwalUs’s war with Tipi>oo). 
ii. 447. 448. 


Samoga retaken by, ii. 464 . 

^ provided for by assignments of jaghirc, iii. 91. 
Kunka. zemindar of, submits to the British authority, ui. 4G4. 

Kubpa, detachment of Nizam's force moved to; recalled from, ii. 
555. 

Kua^EM Khan, Pindamc, account of; flies to Nagpore and joins 

cm la, abandons Scindia s army in the Deccan, offers Uis 8er\'iccs 
to Holkar, iv, 408. 


tri. / by Ameer Khan; dispossesses Ameer 

certain districts, and is confirmed in them by SSclndia, is 
ma c a nawaub, and marries a lady of rank. iv. 408, 409. 

1 u- jealousy of Scindia, who invites him to 

TT. ** splendour; prepares extraordinary 

musnud for Scindia. iv. 409. 

—— solicits private favours from Scindia. which arc ac- 
iv Scindia, seized and imprisoned. 


* . obtains lus release and possession of more extensive 

territories, iv. 413, 414 . 

his camp attacked and dis|>erscd; his flight; seeks 
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protection of Ameer Khan ; is inveigled to Holkar’s camp and 
placed under restraint; effects his escape, iv. 414. 

Kurreeu Khan seeks mercy of the Elnglish, iv. 578, 579. 

KrTWAH, town and fort of, taken possession of by Clive, i. 234. 
Kutwal abandoned to the English by Mecr Cossim, i. 444. 


La llouRDON.vAis, French squadron commanded by, appears in Indian 
seas, i. 76. 

--- captures Madras, i. 76. 

treaty concluded by. with the English, declared null 
by Dupleix, i. 77, 78. 

Lahar attacked and taken by Capt Popham. U. 188. 

Laird, Mr. John, his statement relative to feelings of Burmese, v. 95, 
note. 

Lakb, Gen., affairs of Hindostan committed to, under Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley 8 plan of political and military operations, iii. 304. 

-marches from Cawnpore, iii. 311. 

moves to attack of Perron’s force, which flics before him, 

iii. 312. 

takes possession of Coel, makes preparations for attacking 
Alyghur. cause of delaying the attack, iii. 312, 313, 

-Alyghur falls to him, iii. 316. 

;-applies for, and obtains from him. permission to 

retire to the British territories, in. 317. 

- attacks and puts to flight force under Louis Bourquim, 

who surrenders, iii. 319—321. 

^- emperor congratulates him. and soUcits his protection; 

his answer; has an audience of the emperor, iii. 324. 

- tides bestowed upon, by Shah AUum; resumes his march, 

iii. 326. 

- summons Agra, temporary cessation of hostilities; firing 
resumed, garrison surrenders, iii. 330, 331. 

marches in pursuit of Mahratta force, attacks and entirely 
defeats them at Laswarec, iii. 334_340. 

-remarks on his battle, iii. 340, 341, 

• various treaties concluded by, iii. 383_387. 
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hAKE, Gen., takes a position to enable him to restrain Holkar's opcra« 
tions^ 111*421. 

-his negotiation with Holkar» iii. 422. 

receives orders to commence hostile operations against 
Holkar, iii. 423* 

- makes a detachment, under Col. Monson, to protect tlic 

city of Jyenaghur; follows Holkar, lii. 424. 

- makes a detachment, under Col* Don, for attacking Tonk 

Rampoora, iii. 424. 

—determines to march his troops back into quarters, iii. 
426* 

- miseries of his march, iii. 426, 427, noie. 

- his orders to Col. Moiison, and subsequent conduct, iii. 

439. 

- remarks of, on the conduct of Col. Monson, iii. 442, 

noie. 

- arrives at Dellii, iii. 449. 

- resolves to proceed in pursuit of the enemy's cavalry in 

the Doab, in* 450. 

- relieves Colonel Bum at Sliamlce, iii. 451. 

^ breaks up Holkar's camp and disperses his cavolrj*, iii. 

454. 

follows Holkar across the Jumna, and arrives at Muttra, 

iii. 455* 

- instructed to remonstrate with the Rajah of Bhurtporc, 

iii. 457. 

takes town of Decg by storm; fort evacuated, iii. 459. 
breaks up his camp before Dccg and marches to Muttra, 

ui. 464. 

- marches to Bburtpore, iii. 464. 

- commences siege of Bburtpore, iii. 464. 

failure of repeated attacks on that place, ui. 46-1—179. 
enters into negotiation with Rajah of Bhurtporc, Ui. 479. 

- concludes treaty with Uuj Rajah, Ui. 481. 

- quits Bburtpore, Ui. 545. 

- is elevated to the peerage, Ui. 546. 

Lord, receives letter from Scindia, his answer, ui. 546, 547. 
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Lake, Lord, instructed to discontinue pursuit of Holkar and Scindia, 

iii. .550. 

-addresses letter to Scindia requiring safe conduct for the 

British resident and liis attendants, iii. 554. note. 

- again demands release of the British residency, iii. 557. 

- refuses to receive projwsals from Scindia till British 

rcsi<lcncy released, iv. .38. 

- withholds from Scindia letter from Marquis Wellesley, 

iv. 38. 

- remonstrates against abandoning native princes near the 

Jumna, iv. 39—42. 

- concurs with Marquis Cornwallis with regard to liana of 

Gohud, iv. 42. 

- defers transmission of declaratory articles annnexed by 

Sir George Barlow to treaty with Scindia, and remonstrates, iv. 
51. 

- engaged in following the flight of Holkar into the Punjab, 

IV. 52. 

remonstrates against declarator)* articles annexed to treaty 
with Holkar, iv. 53. 

■ presses claims of llajalis of Bhoondcc and Jcyporc, iv. 
54. " . 

instructed to open negotiation for severing defensive 
alliances with Itajohs of Bhurtporc and ^^achc^y^ iv. 55, 

—-remonstrates with effect, iv. 55. 

- completes negotiations, quits India, iv. 56. 

- his return to England, honours conferred ujmn; his 

death: provision made by Parliament for his sticcessor in the 
liecrage, iv. 56, note. 

-investigation of the causes of his failure at Bhurtpore, 

and the success of Lord Combermcrc at that place, v. 158—171, 
note. 

-Major, wounded at the battle of Laswarce. iii. 339. 

Lally, Count de. appointed Gov.-Gen. of all the French possessions 
and establishments in India, i. 276. 

-proceeds to Pondicherry, i. 276, 

-- enters bounds of Fort St, David, i. 276. 
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Lallv, Count de, attacks the fort, which surrenders, i. 277, 27S. 

—" makes a triumphal entry into Pondicherry, i. 279. 

' takes the field to enforce payment of a bond given 

to Chunda Sahib by King of Tanjore; effects of bis approach to 
the capital of Tanjore, i. 279. 

- concludes treaty with government of Tanjore; fresh 

misunderstandings arise; he threatens to transport King and 
family as slaves to Mauritius, erects batteries and makes a breach, 
i. 280. 

- discovers that his anny are nearly destitute of both 

ammunition and provUioos, calls council of war; makes prcpiim- 
tions for breaking up his camp, i. 280, 281. 

- escapes the meditated trcacherj* of Monackjec, i. 

281, 282. 

- is informed that d*Ach<5 determines to return 

mediately to the Isle of France, ineffectually endeavours to change 
his purpose, I. 282. 

projects an expedition to Arcot, his triumphal entry 
into that city, neglects to secure Chingleput, i. 283. 

■ ptJts force in motion for reduction of Modras, gains 

possession of the Black Town, i. 284. 

casts blame on Bussy for not bringing up the go¬ 
vernor's regiment to resist sally of the English, i. 286. 

~ erects butteries and commences firing against Ma¬ 

dras, i. 287. 

is harassed by the English force without the walls ; 
dispatches force to attack Major Calliaud, results, i. 290, 291. 

effect of his operations against Madras, breach 
made; his officers declare it inaccessible ; raises siege, i. 293, 296. 

his complaints of want of support, i. 295, note. 

~ up command to Soupires, retires to Pondi- 

cheny, bis instructions to Soupircs, i. 296. 

“ hearing of departure of Major Brcrcton forWande- 

wash, leaves Pondicherry; orders Soupires to join at Chittapet, 
advances toCoverpauk; his distress and unpopularity; retires into 
cantonments, i, 297, 298. 

fires a hundred guns in honour of the repulse of 
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Major Brereton at ^VaDdc^^'ash. and transmits accounts of it to 
every quarter, i. 320. 

Lally, Count dc, believed by the soldiers to have amassed and secreted 
great wealth, i. 321. 

— disburses considerable sum from his own chest to 

satisfy mutineers at Wandewnsh, i. 323. 

- recals troops from Scriogbom and other garrisons, 

i. 333. 

- forms design of attacking Conjeveram, his dexterous 

movements to reach that place without exciting suspicion; ar¬ 
rives at Conjeveram, is disappointed in finding no store of provi¬ 
sion; plunders and fires the houses; proceeds to Trivatore, i. 
333, 334. 

- marches with part of his force for Wandewash, is 

advised by Bussy to suspend the siege, determines to persevere, 
i. 336. 337. 

- attacks the town; attack suspended and resumed; 

takes the town and commences operations against tlie fort, i. 337 , 
338. 

^— puts himself at the bead of his cavalry, and attacks 
that of the English, is repulsed, i. 340, 341. 

-defeated in general action by Col. Cootc, i. 342. 

- is received at Pondichciry with invective and abuse, 

absurd accusations against him; meets them witli defiance and re¬ 
crimination, i. 346. 

-- concludes treaty with Hyder Ali for the service of 

a body of Mysorean troops, i. 347. 

-— makes an attack on English camp before Pondi¬ 
cherry, which faUs, i. 349. 

--— gloominess of his prospects, threatened with famine, 

expels native inhabitants of Pondicherry, i. 351, 352. 

sets free prisoners on parol on account of his inabi¬ 
lity to supply them with food, i. 355. 

sends flag of truce, mth gasconading memorial, of¬ 
fering to surrender, i. 356. 

-departs for Modras amidst insult and execration, i. 


357. 
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Lallt> Count de» brief account of his descent, and his career before 
and after his sendee in India, i. Zo7, 358» note, 

Lambton, Capt., assumes command of Col. Dunlop's column at storm* 
in^ of Scringapatam, LIi. 50. 

Lansdownb, Marquis of, moves rejection of report of committee of 
House of Lords on East-Indian resolutions (1813), iv. 244. 

- gives notice of motion in House of Lords for 

select committee on foreign trade, v. 238. 

-presents petition from Manchester to House of 

Ix>rds, praying the opening of the trade to the East*Indies, v. 
248, 249. 

-presents petition from Glasgow, praying for 

free trade to China and India, v. 274. 

-moves concurrence of Lords in resolutions relat* 

ing to the arrangement with the Eost^India Company sent up from 
the Commons, v, 323. 

~ afEnns that councils of subordinate presidencies 

are to be retained, v. 330. 

-clauses of bill relating to council of subordinate 

presidencies omitted in committee on motion of, v. 342. 

- moves that fifth member of council of India be 

excluded from sitting or voting, except when making laws and 
rcgrilations, v. 342. 

LAssBt.ooKO taken (Mahratta war under Marquis Wellesley), lii. 
461. 

Latter, Capt. Barrd, intrusted with defence of part of British frontier 
in Nepaul war, iv. 265, 266. 

Lauderdale, Earl, desire of tlie Fox and Grenville administration that 

he should be appointed Gov.-Gcn. of India, iv. 87. 

found impossible to overcome ohjoctions of Court 
of Directors, iv. 96. 

* probable ground of their objection, iv. 115, note, 

makes violent speech against Court of Directors, 

iv. 244. 

Law. M. (French commander), dissuades Chunda Sahib from surren- 
dering to the English, i. 129. 

-demands from Monackjee hostages for safety of Chunda Sahib. 

i. 131. 
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Law, convinced that d'Autueil and his force had fallen into the hands 
of the British, requests a personal conference with Major Law¬ 
rence, and after much discussion surrenders Scrin^hacn on terms, 
i. 136. 

-liolds command at Cossimbazar, i. 223. 

-warns Sooraj-oo-Dowlab of disaffection of his seirants, i. 225. 

- considered chief promoter of mo%'ement of the Shizada against 

Mecr Jaffier, i. 364. 

-joins emperor with remnant of French force, i. 384, 385. 

-made prisoner by Major Camac, i. 415. 

Lawrence, Major, dispatched with six hundred Europeans to aid Nazir 
Jung, i. 86, 87, 

-receives a message from M. d’Autueil, i. 87. 

-his answer to M. d’Autueil. i. 87. 

■ orders shot fired from French entrenchment to be 

answered from three guns, i, 87. 

-returns to Fort St. David, i. 89, 90. 

-allows Clive to lead the attack at Tanjore, i. 99, 

100 . 

force destined for Trichinopoly placed under his 
command, i. 121. 

-defeats a party of the enemy on his march tliitlicr, 

i. 122. 

-adopts suggestion of Clive as to division of the 

British force, i. 123. 

-is desirous that Clive should undertake command 

of separate body, i. 123. 

-— proposes that Chunda Salub should be given up 

to tlie British and confined in one of their settlements, i. 131. 

-remarks on his conduct with regard to tlie death 

of Chunda Sahib, i. 134. 

-urges Mahomet Ali to proceed to complete the 

reduction of the Carnatic, i. 138. 

-- applies to presidency for instructions in regard to 

the engagement of Mahomet Ali with Mysore. British authorities 
refuse to interfere, i. 140, 

-advises the seizure of Nunjeraj and Moiari Row, 

advice rejected hy authorities of the presidency, i. 151. 
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Lawrencb, Major, opposed to attempt of Maliomet Ali to reduce 
Ginyee, proceeds to Madras, his representations disregarded, i. 

-wisdom of his adN'ice made apparent, i. 154. 

-embarks with Swiss troops to reinforce En^rlish 

near Fort St. David, i. 156. 

-numerical superiority of his army to that of the 

French, enemy retire to Bahoor, i. 156. 

-his orders forbid his entering limits of French 

territory, attacks an outpost, enemy abandon it and army with¬ 
draw, i. 156. 

-- weary of waiting for an attack from the enemy, has 

recourse to stratagem, i. 156, 

-attacks and defeats French force under Kerjean ; 

makes Kerjean and thirteen of his officers prisoners, i. I.>7. 
- his troops retire to winter quarters, i. 164. 

receives from Court of Directors a sword set witli 
diamonds, i. 164, noie. 

receives request from Capt. Dalton for assistance 
at Trichinopoly ; hb difficulties, i. 167. 

obliged to march his force to Fort St. David to 
escort supplies; harassed by Malwatta troops, i. 171. 

-arrives at IVichinopoly, i. 171. 

-fatigues of hU march, i. 171. 

fails in attempts to force enemy's position at Sc- 
rmgham; unable to establish himself in position from which the 
enemy had withdrawn, his communication with the countrj’ inter¬ 
rupted and transit of provisions stopped s establUhes post at Golden 
Hock, i. 173. 

puts hU troops in motion to relieve party at the 
Rock; attacked by the French, defeats tlie French party, and re¬ 
turns to camp in face of the enemy, i. 173_175. 

proceeds to Tanjorc accompanied by Mahomet Ali. 

object in marching to Tanjore effected; obtain^ 
assis^ce of force commanded by Monackjee. approaches Trichi- 
nopoly, finds enemy prepared to dispute his return, i. 176. 

engages the enemy, his gallant bearing retrieves 
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the success of the day; loses his palanquin * of Vflnch the French 
make an extraordinary U9e» i. 176» 177. 

Lawrence, Major, again engages the enemy ; gains a brilliant victory, 
Astrue and other officers made prisoners, i. 177. 

- takes up quarters near Trichinopoly, i. 178. 

- Col., incapacitated by ill-health from taking command of 

expedition from Madras for recapture of Calcutta, i. 199. 

*- approves Orme’s suggestion of Clive as leader of the 

expedition; suggestion adopted, i. 199. 

- proceeds to Madras to remonstrate against recal of 

British troops from the field; his ilLfacalth compels him to aban¬ 
don command, which ultimately devolves on Major Brercton, i. 297. 

' Gen., remonstrates against draft of force for expedition 

against Manilla; is overruled, i. 522. 

' rerises with Gen. CalHaud proceedings of court*martial 

on Sir U. Fletcher, ii. 29, note. 

- Mr. (barrister in Supreme Court of Calcutta), his inquiry of 

the chief justice, in the ease of Mr. Naylor; reply of chief justice 
to, ii. 145, note. 

Lawtib. Lieut. Peter, reconnoitres position of Ummer Singh in 
Nepaul war, ir. 284. 

- suddenly attacked by party of enemy, whom he 

drives back, ir, 285. 

Lkslie, Col., force assembled by government of Bengal, to afford 

assistance to that of Bombay in the Mahratta war, intrusted to 
his command, ii. 175. 

- his slow progress, recal, and death, ii. 181, 182. 

Lbycestkr, Mr., member of council at Bengal, his testimony to the 
rccogniUon of Noojum-ad-Dowlah by Mcer Jaffier. as enUUed to 
the succession, i.467, note. 

- receives one lac twelve thousand five hundred rupees 
on accession of Noojum-ad-DowIah, i.473. 

■ - desirous of obtaining C-Tplnnation of the powers of 

the committee appointed from home to restore peace and tranquil- 
lity in Bengal, i. 484. 

Light. Capt., receives from King of Queda the island of Pulo Penang, 
as mamage portion with sovereign's daughter, v. 192, 193. 
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Light. Capt., transfers island of Pulo Penan" to East-Imlia Company; 
appointed governor of it, v. 193. 

Lindsat, Capt., at Scringapatam. pushes forward in hope of entering 
the gates with the flying troops of Tippoo. ij. 4G8. 

Sir John. Court of Directors grant commission to, to act in 
Gulf of Persia; question of granting further powers discussed in 
general court, negatived; he receives secretly n royal commission 
granting tlie powers refused by the Company, ii. 17. 18. 

~ • announces to governor and council of Madras that 

he IS bearer of letters and presents from the Crown to Mahomet 
Ali; invites them to attend their delivery ; they decline, ii. 'JG. 27. 

• IS ilisposed to support Mahrattas against Hvder 
Ali. ii. 27. 

• is succeeded by Sir Ilobcrt Harl.ind. ii. 27. 

his assurances from King of Great Britain referred 
to by Mahomet Ali. ii. 200. 

Linois. Adm.. his squadron attacked and put to flight by fleet of home- 

ward-bound East-Indiamcn under Commodore Dance, iii. 375 - 
377. 

LirrLK. Capt.. and British detachment with Purscram Bhow, Mali- 
ratta general, endeavour to reduce Dooradroog (Lord Cornwallis's 
war with Tippoo), ii. 458. 

attacks and takes Hooly Onore, i. 459. 

■ proceeds towards Simorga. i. 461. 

attacks and entirely disperses the army of Reza Saib. 

u. 4C2. 


... ^ pares to prosecute siege of Simoga, terms of cnin- 

tulntion made and accepted, conditions, ii. 4G3. 

Lorn to ocknowlodgc Shoh Jch.n; tcoder, sobmi„ion, «nd 

receives pardon, i. 34. 

is ordered to proceed to court, i., ill-receivod there ; flies with his 

a e ead of an immense army ; experiences innumerable dis¬ 
asters ; dies, i. 34. 

Looav. Lieut., falls before brcuich at Lahar. ii. 188. 

n n House of Commons against East-India 

Hill, their representations respecting it. ii. 54. 

Sr ^ 
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Loraine’s regiment, mutinj* of, i. 322, 323. 

' — ■ -- charges regiment of Col. Coote at battle of Wan- 

dewash ; falls back in disorder to regain the camp, i. 341, 342. 

Luca.v, Lieut., commanding body of Hiudoostance cavalry employed 
in following Holkar. iii. 428. 

- assists in atUicking force of Tantia (native cbieO. which 

surrenders, iii. 428. 

- his cavalry cut to pieces, himself wounded and made 

prisoner, iii. 431. 

- his death, iii. 431, note. 

L!'i>i.ow. Major, greatly distinguishes himself at Kalunga, iv. 274. 

"■ ' — commands column in attack upon stockade near Jyc- 

tuck (Nepaul war), unfortunate results, iv. 278, 279. 

- Bnppoojcc Scindia placed under his care, iv. 504. 

Loft AH Beg, his despair on the fall of Nundedroog, ii. 441. 

his failure of success at battle of Am4e ; how punished 
by Hyder Ali; is employed by Tippoo Sultan in diplomatic ser¬ 
vices, ii. 442. 

Lusiiinoton', Major J. L., receives intelligence of Pindarrics entering 
and plundering Peishwa's territories, iv. 422. 

^-overtakes them by forced marches, surprises, 

and put them to flight, iv. 422. 423. 

■ brilliant semccs of his brigade of cavalry at 

battle of Mahidporc, iv. 493. 

Lyali,, Mr. George, his evidence on the American trade witli Chinn, 
V. 244, 245. 

opposes in Parliament the limitation of the Com¬ 
pany’s tenure of government to ten years, v. 333. 

~ opposes fourfold system of nomination to college 

at Haileybury. v, 335. 


Macan, Capt„ his evidence on the cause of the mutiny at fiarmck- 
pore, V. 109—111, note. 

- petition of mutineers to commander-in-chief, translated 

by, v. 110 , 111 , note. 

- - note appended to petition by, v. U1, note. 
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Maca.v, Capt., his representation of the effect of the destruction of 
detachment at Ramoo. r. 112. 

Macao, expedition fitted out against, from Bengal; settlement occu¬ 
pied; Chinese stop trade; place abandoned; displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, iv. 131, 132. 

Macaktnxt, Lord, governor of Madras, arrives there; prevails on 
Sir E. Coote to endeavour to keep the army together, ii. 262. 263. 

- his disputes with Sir Eyre Coote; attacks Ncga- 

patam without consulting the latter, ii. 269. 270. 

■-opposes plan of Hastings for surrendering Korlh- 

em Circars to the Nizam, on condition of his furnishing a body 
of cavalrj', ii. 293. 

obtains from Nabob of Arcot an assignment of 
revenues of the Carnatic for support of war. ii. 293. 

-- his resistance to government of Bengal in various 

instances, ii. 293. 

resigns government of Madras, ii. 294. 

- letters of Benfield filled with abuse of. ii. 382, 

note. 

arrives at Calcutta from Madras, his object in pro¬ 
ceeding to Bengal; receives appointment of Gov.-Gen., which he 
declines ; his reasons, ii, 382_386. 

his arrival in England; enters into communica¬ 
tion with chairman and deputy-chairman of East-India Company ; 
his representation of abuses, ii. 385, 386. 

; ;- communicated to ministers, is invited to 

an interview with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dimdas; tus desire for Engliali 
peerage, desire not gratified, ii. 386. 

I engaged in a duel with Gen. Stuart, whom he had 

forcibly removed from command of army, is wounded, cause of duel, 
li. 386, 387, note. 

- ^ involved in dispute with Mr. Sadlcir in India; hos- 

tile meeting ensues, in which he is wounded, ii. 387, 388, note. 

Macaclat. Col., resident in Travancore, presses payment of sub¬ 
sidy from Ilajah, iv. 118 . 

assailed at midnight by armed force, his narrow 
escape, iv. 120—122. 
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Macaitlat, Col., his suspension, iv. 124. 

- is requested to return to his duties, iv. 12G. 

- Mr. T. B., his remarks on the unfitness of the House 

of Commons for the discussion of Indian alTairs, v. 314, 315, 
note. 

Macdban. Major, joins Col. Stewart at the siege of Malligaum ; their 
united attack obtains possession of thetONvn. iv. 550. 

-Col., his services in the Burmese war, v. 24—29, 30. 

Macorroor, Capt., fall of, at Talncir, iv. 509. 

Maciibry, stijuilations in treaty with Rajah of, iii. 384. 

- portion of territory pro])Osed to be assigned to Rajah of, by 

Marquis Comwallis, iv. 31. 

Maclkak, Col., intrusted with authority to tender resignation of 
Warren Hastings, mystery attending his proceedings, ii. 91. 

- state of feeling on his arrival in England unfavourable 

to Hastings, ii. 91. 

- engaged in series of intrigues; propositions agreed 

upon with Robinson, confidential servant of ministry, ii. 94. 

addresses letter to Court of Directors tendering Host* 
ings's resignation, ii. 94, 95. 

- is questioned ns to his authority, professes to be ready 

to give Court satisfaction, proposes to submit papers to inspection 
of three Directors, ii. 95, 

- his letter a subject of conversation with Robinson, ii. 

95, note. 

Mr. Roberts, Mr. James, and Mr. Bccher empowered 
to make requisite examination as to his authority, ii. 95, 96. 

--his acts repudiated by Hastings, ii. 97. 

in addressing Hastings, refers to the powers intrusted 
to him; his answer to question from Mr. Becher as to his nuUio- 
rity, ii, 109, 110, note. 

- his intriguing and unscrupulous character, remarks on 
his conduct, ii. 113—IIG. 

' letter to Hastings, refers to diBiculty of maintaining 

majority in General Court, ii. 114, 115, note. 

his remarks to Hastings on the cfi'ects of Col. Mon- 
son's death, and Mr. Whcler's appointment, ii. 121—124, note. 
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Maclbod, Col., sent by Sir Eyre Coote, to take command of remnant 
of Col. Humbcrstonc's force, resists attack of Tippoo ; is joined by 
Sir Edward Hughes with reinforcement, ii. 271. 

-dislodges enemy from villages of Colar and Nagrecoil 

(Travancorc), iv. 129. 

' carries Fort of St. Denis (Isle of Bourbon) at point of 

bayonet, iv. 151. 

-William, detached to attack batteries in Mauritius, iv. 

165. 

- A., joins Col. Gillespie at Palcmbang, iv. 200. 

- Gen., departs from Mangalore, ii. 5yi. 

- Lord, represents to Governor of Madras (Mr. Whiteliill) tlic 

necessity of taking measures to oppose Hydcr AH, ii. 227. 

- Major, his gallant conduct at Alyghur, he is Mounded, 

iii. 315, SIC. 

Mac Mohi.ve, Col., takes possession of fort of Chouragurh (Nogporc) 
and adjoining town, iv, 538. 

Mac Neil, Col., visits Azim-ul-DoMlah, iii. 155. 

Machiieuson, Mr. John, solicits commission from Mahomet AH to 
proceed to England as his accredited agent, authority given, 
results of his mission, ii. 19—21, 

obtains introduction to the Duke of Grafton, 
and presents plan for the administration of Indian affairs, H. 21. 

~ urges the claims of hlaliomct AH 5 offers 

presents, M'Ineb are refused, i. 21, 22. 

proposes, on behalf of Mahomet AH, to in* 
vest seventy lacs in the purchase of British stock, or to lend that 
sum to tlie government at two per cent.; proposes an net to 
restrain Company 8 servants from interfering witli India princes. 

his intngues to foment differences between tlic Crown and the 
Company, ii. 24—26. 

^'ccommendation of Duke of Grafton 

appointed %vritcr on Madras establishment; is dismissed llic ser¬ 
vice, ii. 378. 


~ conflicting legal opinions on tlic effect of his 
dismissal, appointed member of council of Bengal to supply 
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vacancy caused by retirement of Mr. Banvcll; eventually becomes 
successor of Hastings, ii. 380. 

MAcrHERsoN, Mr. John, Select Committee of the House of Commons 
inquires into appointment of, ii, 379. 

■- his alleged secret service, ii. 381. 

- enforces neccssarj' reforms, and restores 

credit of Company's Government; character of, ii. 382. 

Macrik, Col., commands the force composing the storming party at 
Decg, iii. 459 . 

Madeira, discovery of, i. 36. 

Madgk, Captain, commander of Fort M'Dowall (Ceylon), on receiving 
intelligence of the massacre of the garrison of Candy, evacuates the 
fort and retreats towards Trincomalee, iii. 412. 

Maiiiioo Singh quarrels with his brother Dooijun Saul, attempts to 
seize fort of Bhurtporc and the person of his brother, fails, v. 
137, 138. 

- retires to Decg, repulses detachment sent against him 

by Doorjun Saul, is joined by body of Mahrattas, v. 138. 

Madras, its establishment os a station of tlic Enst-India Company, i. 73. 

-attacked and taken by the French, i. 76. 

— - possession of, promised to tlic Nabob of the Carnatic by 
Duplcix, i. 76. 77. 

- treaty concluded by La Bourdonnois on its surrender de¬ 
clared null by Duplcix; pro])crty of the English seized, and those 
who refused nllcginncc to the French sovereign required to de¬ 
part ; governor and principal inhabitants marched to Pondicherry, 
i.78. 

- restored to the English by peace of Aix la Cbapelle, i. 79. 

- besieged by Lolly, i. 284. 

“ garrison make a sally, i. 284, 286. 

- Lally raises the siege, i. 294. 

— — ■ sudden appearance of Hyder AH before it, i. 572. 

- Mr. Dupre, member of council, i>rocecds to camp of Hyder, 

and concludes treaty, i. 573. 574. 

— violent disputes at, arrest of the governor, Lord Figot, who 
dies under restraint, ii. 201—203. 
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Madras* monstrous corruption there, ii* 223, 224, 244, 246. 

- discontents in army at, iv. 133. 

-discontent inflamed by commandcr-in-cliief, iv. 137. 

■ remarks on, iv. 139, 140. 

' presidency of, not deprived of council, v. 361. 

Madura (south of India), failure of Capt. CalUaud in attempt to take 
by suq)rise, i. 268. 

- Capt. Calliaud returns to, it surrenders, i. 275. 

- held in opposition to Maliomet Ali by Mahomet Isoof, sie^c 

of; falls, i. 523, 524. 

- (Indian Archipelago), French fortress in, reduced by Capls. 

Harris and Pellew, iv. 194, 195. 

- Sult^m of, joins the English, iv. 195. 

Maiia Nemiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter from point to 
point to sustain the energy of his men, v. 71. 

Mah^, and dependencies on coast of Malabar, surrender of, i. 359. 

- surrenders to Col. Braithwaite, furl blown up, ii. 215. 

Maher Merza Klian (officer of Hyder Ali) attacks Arcot, effects an 
entrance, U. 274. 

Mahmood, Sultan, son of Subooktugecu, reigns at Ghizni in AfTghun* 
istan, and becomes founder of Ghizuividian dynasty, i. 12. 

- first Mahometan prince who 

established a solid power in India, i. 12. 

■" defeats the Hajuh of Lahore, 

enriches himself with plunder, and stipulates for payment of an* 
nuol tribute, i. 12. 

^—■ destroys many monuments of 

Hindoo idohitry, including temples of Nagrakote and Soinnuut, 
i. 12, note. 

Mauomed Amecn, his faithlessness; forms project of assassinating those 
administering the government of Hyder Ali after the dcjith of tliut 
prince, assumes their power in the name of his second son, jdot 
detected, conspirators seized, ii. 271. 272. 

—^ Bey, his plundering bund destroyed and dispersed by Gen. 
Campbell, iii. 365, 366. 

——Bsn, leads tlic insurgents in disturbances at Bareilly, iv, 375. 

- Kooli^ assists the Shozadii, a. 366. 
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^^AitoMfiD Kcza Klmn. sclccU^d for oflicv of chief minister to the 
Nabob Noojum-ad-Dowlali, i. 469. 

- manifests his gratitude towards those to whom 

he owed his appointment^ i. 472. 

- complaints of Nabob against, i. 487. 

- exonerated from charges preferred against him, 

i. 493. 

- reports prejudicial to character of, reach Court 

of Directors; orders sent to seize him. ii. 31, 32. 

- hi? acquittel after tedious inquiry, ii. 33. 

- Court of Directors satisfied of his innocence, 

direct bis restonitioD to oflicc, ii. 87, 88. 

- complaints against, by Mobarik-^ul^Dowlah; is 

removed from his charge, ii. 125. 

- distribution of his salary by Nabob, ii. 126. 

- is fovourably noticed by Court of Directors, ii. 

127, 

■ his restoration an article in the compact between 
Hastings and Francis, ii. 131. 

Mauomut Ali Khnn, govemn^ent of Arcot transferred to, i. 89. 

-his camp attacked by the French; precipitate 

flight of, i, 90. 

--- endeavours to make terms with the French, i, 

96. 

-- small body of troops sent to his assistance by 

the British to prevent Ins falling off to the French, i. 96. 

--- his pecuniar)' distress, his troojis threaten to 

desert him, applies to Mysore for aid, i. 115. 

Rajoli of 7anjore declares in his favour, and dis- 
jmtehes troops to his assistance ; be receives further aid from other 
quarters, i. 116. 

- ' head of Chunda Sahib, sent to, directs it to be 

publicly exhibited, i. 131. 

--- urged by Major Lawrence to proceed to rcduc« 

tion of unsubdued parts of the Carnatic, i. 138, 

objects to fulfil agreement for transfer of Trichi* 
nopoly to Mysore, i, 138. 
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Madomet All Khan professes himself willing to give up Trichinopoly 
when placed in quiet possession of his other dominions, i. 139, 
HO. 

-- his conference with Morari Row, i. 141. 

-makes over to Mysorean general revenues of So* 

ringham, and receives Mysorean troops into Trichinopoly, i. 
144. 

-marches northward, accompanied by Hritis)i force, 

i. 144. 

-succeeds in obtaining partial recogintion of bis 

authority ; applies to British autliorities for aihlitional force to 
reduce Gingee; Major Kinnier dupatched for that purpose, but 
fails to effect it, i. l.>3, 

congratulated by Mulirattos on succsscs agiunst 

Kerjean. i. 138. 

makes ap])licotion to the English for means of 
reducing Chingicput and Covclong; small force furnished him, i. 
158. 

-his army broken up, i. 164. 

accompanies Major Lawrence toTanjorc, i. 175. 

~ English continue to aid him in collecting his rc* 

venues and reducing his vassals to obedience, i. 181. 

-his embarrassmenu, i. 268. 

~ desirous of quitting Madras when French appear 
before it, departs with family to Negapatam, i. 288. 

~ ^ arrives at British camp before Pondichcirj*, and 

concurs in the indulgence given to the fugitives from tlmt place, 
i. 353. 

' assisted by government of Madras in reducing 

rebellious vassals ; Madura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, i. 523, 524. 

his dispute with the sovereign of Tanjorc, i. 624. 

authorizes Mr. John Maepherson to proceed to 
England as his accredited agent, ii. 19 . 

his disputes with Tanjorc, premature pence con* 
eluded; hostilities recommenced; their termination, U. 27. 28. 
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Mahomet Ali Khan obtains aid of English in punching certain poll- 
gars, ii. 38. 

__renewed war with Tanjore, country conquered for 

him by the English, ii. JIO. 

_1,13 opi)Osition to the restoration of Tanjore, ii, 

199. 

_objects to negotiate with the Nizam, proposes to 

send a vakeel to Basalat Jung, ii. 216. 

_ impoverished by purchasing services of Euro¬ 
peans, his army inefficient and mutinous, ii. 246. 
-death of, ii. 556. 

__ endence of his perfidious correspondence with 

Tippoo Sultan found at Seringapatam ; examination of, iii. 131 — 
136. 

Maiirattas, origin and early history of, i. 56—62, 64—66. 

- English aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to 

recover throne of Tanjore ; results, i. 79—81. 

- reduce Chunda Sahib, i. 83. 

- body of. engaged to assist Mahomet AU, remain inactive 

about thirty miles from Arcot, during Clive’s defence of that place, 
i. 107. 

- arrival of at Arcot, attempt to enter the town, have 

recourse to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, i. 108. 

- — — — aid Clive against Ilnjah Sahib, i. 113, 114. 

—— large body of, dispatched from Trichinopoly to join the 
French; hear of defeat of Kerjean by tlie British; proceed to con¬ 
gratulate Mahomet AH, i. 158. 

- their mode of dealing, i. 332, note. 

- Hyder AH suffers in contests with, i. 540. 

——— attack Mysore, advance to Sera; they propose terms to 
Mccr Sahib, terras accepted, fort and district surrendered to; 
Hyder Ali purchases their retreat, i. 545. 

—■' ' - body of, taken into EngHsh service; join Col. Smitli; 

failure of attack upon by Hyder AH, i. 558. 


attack Hyder AH, Mahomet AU disposed to favour thcmi 


ii. 26 . 
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Mahrattas, negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ii. 28. 

- conduct Emperor to Delhi; he transfers to them the dis¬ 
tricts allotted for his support by the British government, ii. 35. 

- defeated by Shoojah-ad-Dowlah and Ha6z. ii. -12, note. 

- retreat of, towards the Jumna ; no terms of accommoda¬ 
tion settled with, ii. 44, note. 

- Salsettc, Bassein, Kenerj', Hog Island. Elephanta, and 

Auranjee occupied by, ii. 156. 

- government of Bombay offer Broach and Fort V'ictoria to, 

in exchange, ii. 157. 

- reinforce the garrison of T.-xnnah, ii. IGO. 

- treaty concluded with, by government of Bombay, by 

which previous treaties ratified, li. 161. 

- refuse compliance with Col. Upton's demand of Solsette 

and Bassein, ii. 167. 

- another treaty concluded with; Snlsetle and the islands 

confirmed to the Company, ii. 168, 169. 

-their right to Salsette founded in force, ii. 170. 

- intrigues of the Chev. St. Lubin with, ii, 174. 175. 

expedition from Bombay surrounded by, ii. 178. 

- convention concluded with, securing peaceable return of 
British army ; Salsette and all recent acquisitions from MalirntU 
states to be restored, ii, 179. 

attack the Rana of Gohud : British force under Capt. 
Popliam dispatched to his assistance ; results, ii. 187. 188. 

seek destruction of Col. Hartley’s army, but arc unable 
to gain any advantage, ii. 191, 192. 

spirits of. elevated by their success in compelling Gen. 
Goddard to retreat, ii. 195. 

— - treaty of peace with, ii. 197. 

consent to the surrender of conquests of Hyder Ali, from 
Nabob of Arcot, ii, 197, 

their right to choui, under treaty between the British go¬ 
vernment and the Nizam, 1768, ii. 393, 394. 

attack and plunder the garrison of Darwar, retiring under 
stipulation, ii. 419. 
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Mahrattas, junctioQ of, with British army under Col. Stuart (war 
with Tippoo), ii* 43o, 436. 

_ fill! upon fugitives from Hooliordroog and plunder them* 

ii. 437. 

tlicir continued co-operation with the English against 
Tijipoo secured by a loan, ii. 438. 

- their army, under Purseram Bhow* proceeds to attack 

Douradroog ; fails ; marches to Cliittledroog ; plunders generally j 
Hooly Onorc subjected to plunder, ii. 458. 

- uumifestation of their perfidy and bad faith at Samoga, 

ii. 4G4. 

-their demands for cbout on Tippoo and Nizam* u. 

551. 

- attack Nizam* who is forced to purchase peace on ignomi¬ 

nious terms* ii. 551* 552. 

■ ' - circumstances of, at the commencement of the administra^ 

tion of the Miirquis Wellesley, iii. 5. 

- power of, at Surat* iii. 105. 

- defeat of, by Gen. Lake, at Laswance* iii. 334—340. 

- character of* by one of themselves^ iii. 555, 556* note. 

• " war with* renew of, and observation upon the policy of 

the Marquis Wellesley* in reference to, iii, 557—575. 

- considerable body of* attracted to Bhurtporc by disturb* 

anccs there, v. 138. 

See also Appa Sahib, Bajec Row, Berar, Guico^vor, Holkar, 
Nagpore, Peishwa, Sattara* and Scindia, 

Maitland, Capt., drives enemy from covered way at Palignut; pursues 
fugitives ; garrison struck with panic and surrenders (LiOrd Com* 
woHis's war with Tippoo), ii. 282, 283. 

Marjoridanrs, Mr., chairman of East-India Company, dissents from 
resolution of Court of Directors, recommending compliance with 
the views of ministers, v. 314. 

- again dissents from amendment of similar cha¬ 
racter, V. 344, 

" — - ■ his dissent, v. 344—347, note. 

- retires from the chair, v. 347, note. 
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Marjoridasks, Mr. Charles, opinion of, on union of trade witli Ea.'it- 
India Company’s government, v. 316, note. 

Maladar, piracy on the coast of, carried on by family of Angria ; sup¬ 
pression of, i. 181, 182* 

- means adopted by Hyder AH towards the chiefs of, i. 

5o6. 

Malartic, Gen., governor of Mauritius, issues proclamation recount^ 
ing proposal of Tippoo to form an alliance with the French, and 
inviting volunteers to join him, iii* 13* 

MAtAsraiB, in Mauritius, fort of, abandoned by the French, iv. 
164. 

Malays resident in the kingdom of Candy permitted, by treaty with 
Mooto Sawmy, to proceed with their families to the British settle¬ 
ments, ill. 403. 

Malavrlly, grain found at, by army of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 423. 

Malcolm, Capt., dispatched to camp of Scindia, succeeds in effecting 
treaty of alliancci articles and conditions of. iii. 378—383. 

- Col., opens negotiation with agents of Scindia, his autho¬ 
rity from Lord Lake, iv. 38. 

-intrusted with negotiating treaty with Scindia, suc¬ 
cessfully brings it to a close, iv. 49, 50* 

Sir Jolm, endeavours to account and apologize for the 
eagerness of British officers in the East to secure booty, i. 183, 
note. 

his statement of the question proposed by Clive 
at the council of war held previously to the battle of Plassy, i, 
236, note. 

; his observations on the exclusion of Clive from 

the chair at Calcutta under the rotation system, i. 363, note. 

his account of the circumstances preceding 
Clive’s return to India, i* 480, note. 

mistake of, as to a letter addressed by Clive to 
the secretary of the Company, i. 481, note. 

improbability of bis statement os to the inability 

of the party of Mr. Sulivan to procure a requisition for a ballot, 
1.481. 
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MAtcoLst. Sir .fohn, remarks of. upon renval of an offensiTC alliance 
against Tippoo, his observations on engagement with Nizam, ii. 
396. 

_his remarks upon the x-iew taken by the home 

government of the policy of L#ord Cornwallis, ii. 507. 

__his observations on the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing national honour by the British government in the East, ii. 
553. 

_his character of the minister of the Nizam at 

the time of the dissolution of tlm French force, iii. 32, note. 

___his opinions on the proper policy of the British 

government in India, iii. 569, 570. 

. ---engaged in series of operations against Chetoo 

and other Pindarrics, iv. 485. 

--—.— ordered to proceed towards Oojein, effects junc¬ 
tion with Sir T. Hislop, iv. 486. 

-conducts negotiation with government of Holkar, 

iv. 487. 

——leads brigade of infantry at battle of Moliidporc, 
his successes, iv. 493. 

--receives overtures from the Peishwa, who sur¬ 
renders, iv. 556. 

■ '■ - his engagements for provision for PcUhwa, iv. 

560, note. 

■ ■ ' — acts on his own responsibility, his defence of 

the arrangement made by him. iv. 561, 562. 

■ ■ duty assigned to him at siege of Asseergurh, 

iv. 573, 574. 

- suggestion of, as to subjects before parliamen¬ 

tary committee on ofi'airs of East-India Company, v. 276. 

-moves series of resolutions in General Court of 

East-India Company expressive of disposition to accept generally 
the bargain proposed by ministers, v. 307, 308. 

Mallia token by English, iv. 173. 

Mallioauu, description of, iv. 545, 546. 

- siege and surrender of, iv. 545—552. 
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Malwa« Col. Camac penetrates into, ii» \9C. 

Makciiesteb, petition from, on East*lndia trade, presented to Hou>e 
of Lords by Marquis of Lan&downe, v. '248. 

Mangalore falls into the bands of the English (war with Hyder Ali), 
1. 554. 

- Hyder Ali suddenly appears before it, English witlidmw ; 

artillery and stores abandoned to the enemy, i. 555. 

- capitulates to Gen. Matthews, ii. 276. 

- besieged by I'ippoo Sultan, defended by Col. Campbell. 

ii. 277. 

- included in armistice with Tippoo, ii. 278. 

expected relief from Bombay, not received at, ii. 280. 

- distress of garrison of, becomes extreme; want and sick^ 

ness prevail; negotiation opened, capitulation agreed upon, suj)- 
plies of provisions arrive too late, ii. 281, 282. 

Ma.villa, expedition against projected by croxtTi, East^India Company 
invited to aid in ; government of Madras furnish force for, i. 
522. 

‘ taken by storm, all dependencies surrendered; restored to 

Spain at general peace, i. 523. 

Manipur subjugated by the Burmese, v. 111. 

Maknikosiau, Mr. (member of government of Bengal), sent with Mr. 
Frankland to superintend embarkation of females on approach of 
Soojah«co*Dowlah ; refuses to return, example followed by others, 
i. 190. 

^ objects to making Clive independeut of council in 

military matters, i. 200. 

Makbfirlo. Eurl, condemns East-Indin Bill (1707). as an exertion of 
arbitrary power without precedent, ii. 11. 

Mabkiiam, Mr., arrests Cbeyt Singh by order of Hastings, u. 298. 
299. 

Marlby. Major Gen., commands dinsion of army intended to advance 
against Kntmandoo (Ncpaul war), iv. 265. 

his delay in joining the division, iv. 298. 

~ waits for battering-train, iv. 298. 

~ — displeasure of Gov.-Gen. with, iv. 299, 
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Marlry, Mnjor Gen., his hesitation between his instructions and the 

conclusions of his own mind, iv. 300. 

_ Gen., advances towards Pursah, hut almost immediately re- 

t^og^^dcs, iv. 301, 302. 

_his despondency increases; he takes the opinion of 

certain officers ; is recalled, iv. 303. 

_is accused of misconstruing his instructions, iv. 303. 

- _sviddenly quits camp without making any provision for 

command, iv. 305. 

MARRi.\r.K, Hindoo law of, i. 8, note. 

Mahrtatt, Capt., becomes senior naval officer by retirement of Com¬ 
modore Grant (Burmese war), v. '25. 

__ fourteen pieces of artillery silenced by the fire from 

the shipping under, v. 30. 

_ constructs bridge for passage of troops at Syriam, 

v. 32. 

M.\rsiiai.l, Major-General, reduces Hattrass and Moorsaum, iv. 
42G. 

-Gen., ordered to ad^•nnce upon Mundela, iv. 534. 

—- opens batteries, which arc answered from enemy's 

works ; lus dispositions for storming Mundela ; garrison surrender, 
iv.536. 

Marteban, expedition against, under Col. Godwin, description of tlic 
place and its capture (Burmese war), v. 34—36. 

Martindbll, Col., advances towards Scindia, ill. 541. 

- Gen., appointed to succeed Gen. Gillespie, iv.276. 

-— unfortunate attack on stockade near Jyetuck 
planned by (Ncpaul war) ; remarks, iv. 276—281. 

- army under, remains before Jyetuck, iv. 307. 

- displeasure of the Gov.-Gcn., iv. 318. 

■ difficulties of, increased by defection of irregulars; 
his complaints of want of correct intelligence, and desire to he 
relieved from command, iv. 320. 

Maskbltnb, Capt., CUve engages in salt trade for his benefit, i. 
505. 


lus character and fortune, i. 505, note. 
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Masulipatam, first settlement hy the English Bast*India Company on 
coast of Coromandel at» i. 73* 

■ Bussy obtains reinforcements from, 216. 

-part of scattered troops of Couflaiis collected at. i. 

302. 

- falls to Col. Fordo, i. 308. 

- discontent of ofiicers of Madras army breaks out into 

open mutiny at, iv. 139. 

Matueson, Lieut., his gallant conduct at Pursah (Ncpaul War), iv. 
299. 

ISIatiiews, Gen., dispatched to relief of Col. Humberstone at Paniani ; 
ordered to discontinue operations on the coast and push for Hed- 
nore ; protests against orders, but proceeds to execute them ; ob¬ 
tains possession of Bednorc, Mangalore, Anantjiorc, and other 
places, u. 276. 

-marches with his garrison out of Bednore on condi¬ 
tions, which ore violated ; charged with plundering tlic public 
treasury, ii. 277. 

■ declares goveromeut indebted to him for advances to 

the amount of 33,000 ru|>ces, ii. 277, note. 

tuid other British prisoners murdered by Tippoo, ii. 

286. 

Matthews. Capt.. disguises as a native to obtain possession of Mul- 
wftgul, bis success not very creditable, i. 558, note. 

Mauritius, preparations for attacking, iv. 159, 163. 

-- landing of tbe BriUsh there, iv. 1C4. 

- their operations, iv. 164—166. 

British ensign first planted there, iv. 166. 

- surrendered by the governor, iv. 167. 

I remarks on articles of capitulation, iv. 168—171. 

Maw, Lieut., wounded at attack upon Syriam, his own account of the 
misfortune (Burmese war), v. 33, note. 

Mawdet, Col., unsuccessful attempt of, on Kalunga (Ncpaul war), 
causes of failure, iv. 273. 

possession of Kalunga on its evacuation by tlie 

garrison, iv. 274. 

Maxwell, Col.. cffecU junctiou with Gen. Medows, U.412. 

2 a 
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Maxwell, Col., attacks and breaks line of Tippoo’s infantry, u.430. 

-dispatched into Baramfihal, takes the fort of Penagra, 

takes and sets fire to pettoh of Kistnaghery; attack on fort fails, 

ii. 443. 

- leads attack at theCarigaut Hill (Seringapatam, first 

siege), ii. 4G6. 

McCreagk, (ien , conducts expedition against Chcdula, effects landing, 
carries stockade, island surrendered (Burmese war), v. 28. 

-left in llangoon to abide further orders, v. 51. 

M’Dowall, Gen., dispatched on a mission to the court of Candy, 

iii. 4U0. 

-Gen., requests permission to construct a road through 

the King’s territories; refused, iii. 401. 

-marches from Colombo with a force about two thou¬ 
sand strong, iii. 402. 

-concludes treaty with Mootto Sawmy in Candy, iii. 

403. 

his conference with second adigur; agrees to invest 
Pelime Polauvc with supreme authority, provision being made for 
Mootto Sawmy, iii. 405. 

-—“ departs for Colombo, iii.40G. 

" marches from Colombo, arrives at Candy; seized 

with fever and compelled to depart, iii. 407. 

-- appointed commnndcr-in-chicf at Madras, but not to 

a sent in council; applies himself to aggravate and extend iU-feel* 
ing in army. iv. 135. 

-his violent conduct; arrests Col. Monro, iv. 137. 

“ embarks for Europe, leaving behind him inflamma¬ 
tory order; formally removed from office of commander.in-chief. 

iv. 138. 

- -- lost on his passage to Europe, iv. 140. 

-Major, suqmscs and puts to flight large body of Pindar- 

ries, iv. 424. 

M'Dowbll, Col., leads a party in attack on Watty-goon; is shot 
through the head (Burmese war), v. 70. 

Mebows, Gen., appointed to supersede Mr. HoUond in government of 
Madras, ii. 402. 
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Medows, GeD.» joins army assembled oo plains of Trichiiiopoly ; his ajt- 
oouDcemcnt of his airiral and assumption of office to Tippoo. ii. 

-purport of his answer to communication from Tippoo, 

ii. 404. 

' ■ advances to Career, which is abandoned on his ap- 

proach, ii. 406. 

- marches to Coimbatore, ii. 407. 

~ informed by Col. Floyd of the approach of Tippoo ; 

orders Col. Floyd to maintain his position, ii. 409. 

-effects junction with Col. Floyd, further reinforced by 

Col. Stuart, desu^s to bring Tippoo to general action, ii. 412. 

- effects junction with Col. MiLxweH, arrives at ^'elout, ii. 

412. 413. 

- is superseded in cliief command by arrival of Lord 

Comw'allis, ii. 413. 

- liis call to the troops at the siege of Bangalore, ii* 414. 

- commands column in attack on enemy's position at 

Seringapatam; mistake, difKcultios and disappointment, ii. 466, 
467,472. 

-his disinterested conduct, ii. olO. 

-remarks on bis character, ii. 510, 511, note. 

Mebb Cossim makes Sooraj*^00^00wlali and lits nttetulants prisoners, 
and takes possession of their dfeebst, i. 246. 

—• aids in appeasing mutiny of Mecr Jaffier's troops by he- 
coming security for payment of their arrenrs, i. 389. 

aspires to the throne, circumstances favour his pretensions, 
obtains support of British government, i. .393, 394. 

obtains permission of Mecr Jafficr to visit Calcutta to 
arrange plan of campaign against the Emperor, i. 395. 

to be invested with the dewanny and to exercise all cxe* 

cutive authority; formal treaty signed hy British authorities to 
this effect, i. 396, 

is declared hy Meer Jatlier to he the Attest man to lend 
huh aid in his government, i. ,398. 

apprehensive of violence from the Nabob, i. 899. 

18 seated on the musnud : congratulations tendered him 
by English authorities and native^, i. 40<). 
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Mkfr rosaim, hi? offer of twenty Inc? to the select committee, i. 401. 

_make? donation of five lacs to the Company, i. 402. 

__ his large gift? to the select committee, i. 402- 

-remarks on his elevation, i. 405. 414. 

--applies himself to replenish his treasury, i. 414. 

_is jealous of the friendly intercourse between the Em¬ 
peror and the English, proceeds to Patna, is invested by the Em¬ 
peror with a khclaut, and undertakes to pay tribute, i. 415. 

-refuses to proceed to camp of the Emperor 5 investiture 

takes place in English factor)', i. 415, 416, vote, 

-demands settlement with Ram Narmin, i. 416. 

-his demand upon Ram Narrain evaded; forms designs 

against the power and life of Ram Narrain, i. 417, 418. 

- ' bent upon destruction of Ram Narmin, offers bribes to 

Major Camac and Col. Cootc to aid his purpose, i, 419, 

- again demands accounts from Ham Narrain; tliey arc 

rendered, arc unsatisfactory*: he seizes Ram Narrain, confiscates 
his effects, and subjects all his dependents to amercement, i. 420« 

-refuses compUance with demand for payment of twenty 

lacs to the Company, i. 427, 428, 

-disputes with, about private trade; agrees with Mr. 

Vansittart on body of regulations, which he orders to be acted 
upon immediately, {. 429—431. 

--engaged in an expedition against Nepaul, returns de¬ 
feated 5 his orders for carrying into effect Vnnsittart's regulations 
disregarded at English factories, complains of griemnccs to Van¬ 
sittart, i. 437. 

-orders collection of all custom duties to cense, i, 438. 

-is disinclined to receive deputation from council of 

Bengal, i. 440, 441. 

- his guards stop boats laden with arms for British troops; 

their return demanded, he refuses unless British troops withdmw 
from Patna, or Mr. Ellis be removed from the factory tliere, 1 .44L 

- endeavours to induce British troops to desert { acta of 

hostility follow, i«441. 

” dismisses Mr. Amyatt, but detains Mr. Hay as a 

hostage, i. 441, 
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Mutsn Cos^iin makes Monghcer his capiUil; quits it on ai)proach of 
English; commits great cruelties ; murders llam Narraiii, tlic 
Bankers Scit» and others, i. 446, 447. 

-__ news of ca])itulatioD of Monghcer reaches him, threatens 

to put to death his European prisoners; is threatened by Major 
Adams with the vengeance of British nation if the prisoners sus¬ 
tain harm; perseveres, and murders prisoners, i. 447, 448. 

- his fortune decided; his anny pursued by the English 

to banks of Caramnassa; he crosses the river, seeks refuge in 
territories of Oude, i. 449. 

---is desirous the ^'izicr should march against tlic English, 

his desire evaded; offers to undertake to reduce to olicdiencc dejiemU 
ents of Bundlccund, his offer accepted, completes his task, i. 450. 

-proposes to quit Vizier's territories under pretence of 

collecting his revenues; Vizier objects, but demands payment 
of subsidy; he assumes habit of a devotee, but throws it aside ut 
requestor Vizier, i.461, 462. 

■ - his troops mutiny for pay; he is compelled to apjicasc 
them by compliance; is anxious to get rid of bis army, commu¬ 
nicates bis intention to Sumroo; Sumroo and bis batUdions with 
their arms and accoutrements enter sendee of Vizier ; is plundered 
by the Vizier, but secretes a number of jewels, i. 462, 403. 

- escapes from Vizier, i. 475. 

Mkkr Jafficr aspires to soubahdarship, i. 227. 

“ selected by Sooraj-oo-Dowluh for command of large 

number of troops to reinforce his army near Flossy, i. 228. 

afraid to decline command, proceeds to obey his orders; 
returns to capital, gives audience to Mr. Watts, agrees to terms 
of treaty with English, and swears to obser\’c it, i. 229, 230. 

IS deprived of his command by Sooroj-oo-Dowlab, 
charged with being engaged in conspiracy with the English 
against the Soubahdar, i. 231 . 

** summoned by Soomj-oo-Dowlab to conference, re¬ 
fuses to attend, i. 232. 

- exchanges professions of reconciliation and fidelity 
with Sooraj-oo-Dowlali, and swears to adlicrc to hU engagement 
with him, i. 232. 
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Meer Jaiiier, his dubious conduct causes anxiety to Clive, i. 234, 
■235. 

- during battle of Plassy is sent for by Sooraj*oo-Dowlah, 

implored to forget differences, and conjured to defend the throne; 
promises accordingly, and adnses suspension of battle, i. 242. 

- insists on rccal of Mohun Lai’s troops, his counsel 

prevails, i. 242. 

-his division observed by Clive with suspicion; on re¬ 
treat. they keep apart from Soubahdar’s army, i. 243. 

-addresses letter to Clive, acquainting him with ad>icc 

given to his master, i. 244. 

- his endeavours to stand well with both parties, his 

doubts as to his reception by the English, i. 244. 

- his fears allayed when introduced to Clive; led by 

Clive to the musnud, in the Hall of Audience, at Moorsheda- 
bad, i. 245. 

- his liberality to the members of the British govern¬ 
ment, i. 248. 

-said to be opposed to arrangement with Omichund, i. 

260. 

-difficulties of hie government, relieved by Clive, i. 860. 

- confirmed in authority by sunnud from Delhi, i. 361. 

-court of, scene of intrigues, i. 363. 

- is menaced with invasion by the Shazada; his troops 

in a state of mutiny, i. 364. 

-attempts to stop the march of the Bankers Seit, and 

fails through the desertion of his own troops, i. 364, 365, note. 

- alarmed by advance of the Shazada, i. 365, 366. 

-receives favours from the Emperor, i. 367. 

-offended at the Dutch, and stops their trade; is pro¬ 
pitiated by submission; enters into private negotiation for the 
introduction into Bengal of a Dutch force, i. 369, 370. 
- change of his views; expresses displeasure at the pro¬ 
posed armament; demands aid of the English, i. 371. 

- visits Clive at Calcutta, i. 371. 

receives the Dutch authorities; mokes disingenuous 
communication to Clive, i. 372. 
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Meeb Jafficr concludes treaty with the Dutch through mediation 
of Clive, i. 379. 

__ regards the approaching departure of CUve from India 

with nlarm^ i. 380. 

_j^ants permission to Mecr Cossim to visit Calcutta to 

arrange plan for campaign against the Emperor, i. 395. 

_visits English governor (Vnnsittart), i. 397. 

_confesses that age and grief incapacitate him from 

struggling with his difficulties, i. 398. 

_declares Mccr Cossim the fittest man to lend him aid, 

i. 398. 

_is apprized of the views of the English; threatens to 

resist and abide hU fate : is content to stipulate for prcser\ntion 
of life and an allowance for his maintenance, i. 399» 400. 
-declines the name of prince when deprived of autho¬ 
rity, and asks permission to retire to Calcutta, i. 400. 

-ohservatioDs on his dethronement, i. 403—tl4. 

-council determine on restoration of; proclamation 

issued, declaring him sovereign of Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, 
i. 442. 

-— terms of restoration not settled at time of issuing pro¬ 
clamation ; difTcrcnccs occur in arrangement, but council disposed 
to yield in slight matters in regard to the Nabob’s concessions in 
respect of trade, i. 443. 

-conditions of treaty with, i. 444. 

- his death, competitors for his throne, i. 467. 

- legacy bequeathed by, to Clive, i. 513. 

Mrru Niser Alec (Tittoo Meer), originator of disturbances in Baraset. 
V. 179. 

Mebrun devotes Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh to death, i. 24C. 

- encamps near Chinsura, to the terror of the Dutch, i. 378. 

- receives Dutch deputies, basis of treaty agreed upon, terms, 

i. 378. 379. 

- his designs against the Foujdar of Purneali, i. 379. 380. 

note, 

accompanies Col. CalUaud for Patna with a numerous army, 
i. 882. 
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Mebrux refuses small body of cavalry to CoL Calliaad for pursuit of 
the Emperor, I. 383, 384. 

- again refuses the like assistance for pursuit of Foujdar of 
Pumeah, i. 386. 

- is killed by lightning, i. 386. 

- various victims of his cruelty, i. 386—388, note^ 

- his death concealed from the army till its arrival at Patna, 

i. 388. 

Mbrsta Corsclis (Java), port of, assaulted by Col. Gillespie, taken, i?. 
188—190. 

^!RLvlLL, Lieut., his relation of the suflTerings of the British prisoners 
of Hyder Ali, ii. 234—238. 

--Mr. J. C. (Secretary to the EasUindia Company), his ex* 

planation of the commercial operations of the Company, v. 264— 
270. 

his lucid, masterly, and connneing evidence with 
regard to the relative claims of territory and commerce in the 
transactions of the Company, v. 283. 

MRLvitLK, Lord, moves for papers conneeted mill removal of Sir George 
Barlow, iv. SO —91. 

Menobf Malm Bundoola. his success in Arracan, and its effects on the 
Court of Ato,v. 42. 

Mkrcui attacked and carried by Col. Mills (Burmese war), v. 37. 

Mknu, laws of, reference to, i. o, note. 

Menzies, Major, a volunteer at the first siege of Bhurtpore, death of 
iii.476. 

MERBDiTn, Sir W,, his rcjdy to tlic sarcasm of Burke on the two 
Pariinmentary committees sitting on the affairs of the East-India 
Company, ii. 50, note. 

Mbtcalp, Mr., conducte negotiation, and concludes treaty with Run- 
joct Singh, iv. 132. 

treaty with Ameer Khan negotiated by, iv. 462. 
gives instructions to Capt. Tod for opening negotiation 
with Toolsce Bhye, regent at camp of Holkar, iv. 485. 

Mktcalpr. Sir C. T., his remarks upon Bengal permanent settlement, 
ii. 531, note. 


• appointed to residency of Dellii, v. 134. 
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Metcalfe, Sir C, T., reports and documents connected with affairs of 
Bhurtporc referred to, v. H3. 

-elaborate statement of his opinions on gcncml 

question of interference and specific measures to be adopted with 
regard to Bhurtpore, v. 143—148. 

-autliorized to maintain the succession of the 

rightful heir at Bhurtpore, v. 151. 

— his views as to final settlement of Bhurtpore, 
adopted by government, and embodied in resolution, v. 151. 

-- docs not succeed in settling affairs of Bhiirt- 

pore by negotiation, v. 152. 

— his communication to Gov.-Gen. concerning 
Doorjun Saul, and the causes of his finding support, v. 153, 154. 

‘' issues proclamation denouncing ])rctcnsions of 

Ooorjun Saul, and declaring intention of the British government 
to support Bul\\*unt Singh ; his intemew with Lord Combcrmcrc, 
V. 155. 

docs not allow communications of Dooijun Saul 
to interfere with the progress of tlic army, v. 156. 

M'GuinB, Mr., influence of, employed in \*ain to induce Ilam Narniin 
to render accounts, i. 418. 

■“ ^tcr elevation of Mecr Cossim to the musnud, receives 
present of one lac and 80,000 rupees and 5,000 gold roohurs, 
i. 402. 

Middletok, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand rupees on the 
accession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah to the musnud of Bengal, i, 473. 

“ appointed British resident at court of Vizier; com- 
iDunications pass between him and Got.. Gen., winch arc not sub¬ 
mitted by the latter to hU colleagues, ii, 60, 61. 

• recalled, and ordered to bring with him the whole of 
the correspondence, including that refused by Gov.-Gcn.. ii. 62. 

brings fifteen lacs in payment of part of the debt of 
the Vizier, ii. 65. 

reappointed resident at Oude, appointment resisted 
by Clavering and Francis, u. 89. 

■ again appointed. Laving been previously displaced in 

laiour of Mr. Bristow, under arrangement between Hastings nn<l 
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Francis; obtains authority from Vizier to seize Kellah at Fyzabad, 
residence of bc^m, ii. y29. 

Middleton, Mr., relinquishes office, his place supplied by Mr. Bristow, 
ii. 3.36. 

Miles, Col.. di.«patchcd with expedition to coast of Tenasscrim (Bur- 
mese \var), v. 36. 

—^-captures fort of TnvoVs v. 36, 37. 

-attacks and carries Mcr^i, rctams to llongoon, v. 37. 

-farce under, defeat Burmese army near Bangoon, v. 

45, 46. 

Minciun, Capt., Commandant nt Calcutta, liis disgraceful flight on the 
approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 191. 

Minto, Lord, np[)ointcd Gov.*Gcn.> iv. 96. 

- his arrival at Calcutta, state of the country, iv. 117. 

- proceeds to Madras in consequence of the disturbances in 

the army of that presidency, crisis passed before hU arrival, iv. 
139. 

-his operations against the Mascarenha islands, iv, 142^ 

168. 

-his measures for reducing the Dutch settlements; his tvise 

and vigorous policy, iv. 175—204. 

■ ■ establishment of British power in the East without a 
rival the crowning act of his administration, iv. 204. 

- brief notice of various diplomatic afToirs of his administra* 

tion, iv. 204—206. 

- his resignation, return to Europe, elevation to qd earldom, 

death, iv. 206. 

-Earl, remarks on his administration and choiactcr, iv. 251. 

-reference to his proceedings in regard to the Nepaulese, 

iv. 255—257. 

Mir Jumla, a Persian, becomes resident at the court of Kootb, sove* 
reign of Golcondn, and obtains the highest command there; con* 
ducts wars in the Carnatic, i. 40. 

-throws himself upon Auningzebe, then commanding for 

his father, Shah Jehan, in the Deccan, i. 40. 

■ his desertion, followed by imprisonment of his son and 
conflecation of his wealth, i. 40. 
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Mir Jumla acquires the confidence of Auningxebc, exerts his influence 
to brin^ about a war with Kootb» i. ^ 1. 

-his nominal command of army invading Beejapore, i. 

Mikza Mahmoud (Sooraj«oo*Dowlah) succeeds Aliverdi Khan, i. 184. 

See also Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. 

Moobarir (last prince of the dynasty of Khilgy) murdered, i. 16. 

Morarkr^ul^Dowlah succeeds Sycf*al*Dowlah as Nabob of Bengal, 
ii. 31. ‘ 

- complains of conduct of Mahomed Reza Khun, 

claims to be admitted to the management of his own aflairs, re* 
minds Gov,-Gen. that the power of the Company is derived from 
Ids ancestors* li. 125* 126. 

- his request cumpbed with, ii. 126. 

- informed of wish of Court of Directors for 

restoration of Afaiiomet Ileza Khan to the office of manager ; 
remonstrates, ii. 128. 

Moffatt, Capt.,of the Ganges, engaged in attack on French squadron 
under Admiral Linois, iii. 376. 

- acknowledgment of his services by East^Iodia Com- 

pany, iii. 376, note. 

MoooL empire, origin of, i. 10. 

- in a state of dissolution in the early part of the 

eighteenth century, i. 73. 

Mohammed (eldest son of Aurungzebe) enters Golconda, horrors per¬ 
petrated by him, marries the sovereign’s daughter, i. 41. 

pu*^ues Shooja, who flies in the direction of Bengal, i. 50, 
enamoured of daughter of Shooja, overture of marriage 
made and accepted, breach between the imperial brothers prevents 
its completion, i. 50, 51. 

abandons the cause of his father, passes over to Shooja, 
disappointed in expectation of being followed by his army, i. 51. 
obtains the hand of Shooja*s daughter, i, 51. 
is dismissed by Shooja in consequence of suspicions raised 
by Aurungzebe, i. 51. 

placed in confinement at G^volior, dies in obscurity and 
neglect, i. 52, 63. 

Ghoory, his conquest in India, i. 14, 15. 
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Mouammbd Glioorj' leaves behind him incredible wealth, i. 14^ 
_his atrocious conduct in regard to tlic llajah of 

Docha, i. 15, notr. 

_ Toghluk carries off the whole of the inliabitants of Delhi 

to Dowlatabad (formerly Dcogur), i. 17. 

—resolved upon making Dowlatabad the chief scat of 

Mohametan empire in India, i. 17. 

-dies, i. 18. 

-Bengal revolts, and his possessions in the Deccan 

arc wrested from him, i. 18. 

-his cruelties, i. 18. 

Mo 11 UN Lai (dewan of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali) ordered, on suggestion of 

Mcer JafRcr, to rccol troops to camp at the battle of Plassy, i. 
242. 

Pnnrch sits in dhuma before the house of certain llajpoots, i. 
532, note. 

Moiua, Earl of, succeeds Earl Minto os Oov.*Gen., his arrival at Cal* 
cutta, iv. 251. 

- his statement of the prospect of affairs on his arrival at 

Calcutta, iv. 231—257. 

- threatens Uajah of Ncpaul with immediate resort to 

hostile measures; his instructions to Col. Bradshaw, iv. 2C0. 

- further attempt to effect settlement with Ncpaul with* 

out resort to arms, iv. 261, 262. 

- takes measures for commencing war, bis plan of opera¬ 
tions, iv. 262, 263. 

- proposes series of political arrangements in aid of milU 

tary' operations, iv. 263. 

-expresses discontent and surprise at failure of Col. 

Mawbey atKolungn, iv. 273, 274. 

- his dissatisfaction witli Gen. Martindcll, iv. 279, 280. 

-orders the Tcrraic of Bootwul and Shiraz to desolated, 

iv.296, 297, 

-his displeasure called forth by events befalling the divi* 

sion under Gen. Marlcy, iv, 299. 

-his frequent attempts to corrupt the enemy’s officers, 


iv. 311. 
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^^oxRA, Earl of, forwards instructions to CoK Bradshaw with reference 
to negotiations with Gujraj Misscr, iv. 323. 

- makes further effort to restore relations of peace by letter 

to llajah of Nepaul ; result, iv. 325, 326. 

his extreme disappointment at miscarriage of attempt to 
negotiate, iv. 326. 

- his censure of Col. Bradshaw's conduct in negotiation. 

iv. 327. 

- transmits project of treaty to CoK Bradshaw, iv. 329. 

330. 

- declares his intention not to make any attempt to renew 

negotiations, iv. 330. 

-in a short time directs negotiations to be re-opened, iv. 

330. 

- his anxiety for peace leads to proposed relaxation of 

terms, IV. 332. 

- ratifies treaty with Nepaul; prepares at same time to 

make further concessions, iv, 333. 

- obsen'ations on his conduct, iv. 340—346, 

-elements of commotion everywhere prepared when go¬ 
vernment of India undertaken by, iv. 379, 

-desirous at an early period of his administration of put¬ 
ting down the Pindarries, iv. 421. 

-is of opinion that the adoption of vigorous measures 

for the purpose is an undeniable obligation of public duty, iv. 
424, 

- his arrangements for suppressing the Pindarrics ami 

opposing the Pcishwa, iv. 442—457. 

-his opinion of Scindia, iv. 482. 

his conversion with regard to questions of India po¬ 
licy, iv. 497. 

See also Hastings, Marquis of. 

Mollr, Capt.p his gallant conduct at storming of Scringapatam, iii. 
49, 50, 

Mokack/xb (Tanjore officer) inveigles Chunda Sahib, and causes him 
to be murdered, i. 131—133. 

" withdraws from Trichtnopoly, i* 145. 
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Mokacrjre commands force in aid of Major Lawrence* i. 176. 

-attacks French camp before Madras by treachery ; fails, 

i. 2bl. 

Mongiieer (capital of Mecr Cossim)* advance of British army to; 
quitted by Mecr Cossim* i. 4-16. 

- cruelties of Meer Cossim there* i. 446. 

- attacked* capitulates to the English; news of its fall reaches 

Mecr Cossim, who thereupon murders two hundred Englishmen, 
i. ^47—449. 

Monichund, governor of Calcutta, attacks English force under Clive, 
is repulsed, shot passes near his turlmn; be flics, i. 205. 

- moves successively to Calcutta* Hooghly, and Moorshc- 

dabad* i. 206. 

Monro, Col. (quartcr-mostcr-gen., Madras), put under arrest by Gen. 

McDowall. released by government, iv. 137, 138. 

Monsox* Cnpt., intrusted with attick on western hill of Savnndroog, 
which is carried by storm, u, 452. 453. 

-Col., proposes to retire to Madras ; command of troops be* 

fore Pondicherry surrendered to, by Col. Cootc; his differences 
with Col. Coote, i. 330. 

attacks rc^loubts and French at Oulgarry, with partial 
success, i. 351. 

wounded and incapacitated for service, i. 351, 

-— - appointed member of council of Bengal, ii, 58, 

~ ■“ supports Oeu. Clavering in calling for correspondence of 

Hastings with Middleton; suggests recal of Middleton, is sup* 
ported by Clavering and Francis, ii. 61. 

^ moves that Nunoomar be called before the board to 
substantiate charges ogtuDst Hastings, ii, 72. 

- his altercation with Hastings, ii. 74, 75, 

--- dcatli of, ii. 88. 

leads attack on Alyghur, obtains possession of it, is 
wounded, iii. 314—316. 

detached by Gen. I^akc to protect the city of Jycna* 
ghur, iii. 424. 

detachment under, keeps the field, iii, 426, 

is joined by Col. Don, moves in tlie direction of Kotal^ 
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and 13 there joined by a body of troops in the «:r\'iee of the Kajah. 
iii. 4-29. 

Monsok, Col., advances to Mokundra pass, and Uience to Hinglais- 
ghur» which he captures, iu. 429. 

- advances fifty miles beyond Mokundra pass, becomes 

alarmed, determines to retire to Mokundra pass, lii, 430. 

- marches: hears of Holkar's attack on Lieut. Lucan's 

cavalrj'. forms in order of battle for their support; learns that the 
cavalry are destroyed, resumes bis march, and reaches Mokundra 
pass, iii. 431. 

-is attacked by Holkar, attack repulsed, iii. 432. 

- continues bis retreat to Kotah, thcDce, abandoning his 

guns, to Tonk Kampoora, iii* 433. 

■ is joined by reinforcemeut dispatched by Commander* 

tn*c)iief from Agra for his relief, iii. 433. 

--continues retreat to Banas river, encounters the 

whole force of the enemy, whom he repulses ; resumes march on 
retreat, abandons baggage and arrives at Kooshailghor, iii. 435, 
436. 

-discovers correspondence between native commissioned 

oiKcers and Holkar; marches to Biana pass, compelled to proceed 
by annoyance of the enemy ; order and regularity of movement lost, 
iii. 436. 

those of his detachment who escape the enemy arrive 
at Agra, iii. 43G. 

- remarks ou his retreat, iii. 433, 

command of the British troops at the l>attle of Dccg 
devolves on. Gen, Frazer being severely wounded ; victory brilliant 
and complete, iii, 452. 453. 

forwards from Took Rampoora intercepted letters 
addressed to Holkar by the lUjah of Bhurtpore and others, iii. 
456. 

commands party in one of the assaults on Bhurtpore, 

Ui. 476. 

Major, English force under, dispatched from Conjeveram 
appears before Coverpauk, summons garrison to surrender, sum¬ 
mons complied with, i. 311 . 
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Monson, Major, proceeds to Arcot, marches back to Conjeveram, 
leaves parrison at Coverpauk, i. 312. 

_leads a division in attack on French in Wandewash. 

i. 317. 

- — - _ receives commission of Lieutenant-Colonel 

government, i. 349. 

Monthkssor. Col., takes po.st at Sedasseer, hi. 39. 

-his brigade surrounded by the army of Tippoo 

Sultan ; enemy put to flight by assistance of Gen. Stuart, hi. 40. 
Moodkbm Khan (oflicer of Sooraj-oo-Do\vlah) killed at battle of 
Plassy, i. 240. 

Mooh, Lieut., his lively picture of the bazaars of Mahratta camp, ii. 
43G, nole. 

Mooriiousb, Col., his fall at attack on Bangalore, his high character by 
Col. Wilks, honours paid to his memory', ii. 415. 

Moorsaum taken and dismantled, iv. 426. 

Moohsiikdadad, British obtain possession of (war with Meet Cossim), 
i. 444. 

Mootkjil, lines of, stormed by British (war with Mccr Cossim), i. 
444. 

MooTTo Sawmy, lawful inheritor of the throne of Candy, escapes from 
prison and claims protection of British government, iii. 400. 

- placed under the care of Col. Barbutt, iii. 402. 

- arrives in capital of Candy, conventioD concluded with, 

by British authorities, iii. 402, 403. 

- deprived, by new arrangement with Pclime Talauvc, of 

% 

nearly all that hod been professedly secured to him, iii. 405, 406. 

■ accompanies British troops towards Trincomalcc, de¬ 

mand of Condian chiefs for his surrender, iii. 408. 

' is delivered up, marched to Candy and put to death, 

iii. 409. 

Morad (son of Shah Jehan) deceived by professions of his brother 
Aurungzebe, junction of their forces determined on, i. 44. 

-saluted as Emperor by Aurungzebe, who solicits permission to 

make a pilgrimage to Mecca, i. 46. 

- seized by Aurungzebe and placed under restraint, i. 46. 

Morabi Ilow (Mahrattah chieftain) consents to act. ns a mediator 
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beUvccn Mahomet Ali and the government of Mysore : conference, 
i. 14K 

Mouaki Ilow produces treaty, calls ujwn Mahomet All to fulfil liis 
<^ngageincnt, i. 141. 

- is presented by Mahomet Ali with 50,000 rui>ccs for his 

sendees, i. 142. 

-- solicits pardon of the men employed to assassinate C4i]>t. 

Dalton and Kheir-o-Deen, i. 147. 

- departs for Pondicherry, i. 1G4. 

- harasses British troops under Major I^wrcnce, i. 171. 

- his camp attacked by Hyder AH, attack fails, i. 558, 5.VJ. 

Mork, Capt,, watches motions of fiasalat Jung. i. 331. 

-Major, defeat of, by Mysorean forec, i. 347. 

Morningtox, Earl of, appointed Gov.-Gen., his qualifications for the 
office, iii. 1, 2. 

-- his arrival at Madras and at Bengal, iv. IG. 

- directs attention of Gen. Harris, Governor of 

Madras, to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency, Hi. 17. 

-determines to take measures to frustrate hostile 

designs of Tippoo Sultan, his motives, iii. 20—23. 

hU reasoning on the necessity of preparation 
without regard to its effect in accelerating an attack from Tippoo, 
iii. 24—2G. 

• instructs government of Madras to reform its 
military establishment, iii. 26. 

his remarks on the nature of the defects in the 
Madras establishment, Ui. 27, 28, no(c. 

concludes new treaty with Nizam, conditions of, 

ill. 28, 29. 

directs government of Madras to raise detach¬ 
ment to co-operate with British troops at Hyderabad ogninst the 
French force there, iii. 31, 

~ ~ attempts to restore triple alliance defeated, 

proceeds with operations against Tippoo, iu. 34. 

" addresses various letters to Tippoo, arrives at 

Madras, receives answers from Tippoo. iii. 3.5. 

2 s 
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Morxinoton, Earl of. receives further communication from Tippoo. 
resolves to accompany negotiation by the movement of his army, 
iii. 37. 38. 

-appoints Gen. Harris to command the army 

about to march into Mysore ; its advance, the capture of Seringa- 
patam, death of Tippoo. and complete conquest of Mysore, 
iii. 38—69. 

-his disposition of the conquered country, iii. 

70—79. 

-makes magnificent provision for the family of 

Tippoo; principal chiefs and officers conciliated, iii. 80. 

-articles of partition treaty of Mysore concluded 

by. with Nizam, iii. 80—83. 

-his explanation of his views in undertaking 

the protection of the new state of Mysore, and reserving to 
East-India Company the powers of interposition in its affiairs, iii. 
So. 86. 


-apprizes Unjah distinctly of the nature of his 

dependence on the Company, iii. 86. 

— ■ articles of subsidiary treaty of, with Rajah of 

Mysore, iii. 83—92. 

— '■ his pmdence in not making Mysore ostensibly 

a British possession, though substantially so, iii. 89. 

- —having completed his great work, returns to 

Bengal, iii. 96. 


jore, iii. 97. 


takes measures for settling government of Tan- 


■ places adopted heir of the deceased Rajah on 

the tlironc, iii. 102, 103. 


- assumes entire civil and military administration 

of Tonjore, splendid provision being made for the Rajah, iii. 
103. 


- treaty of Tonjore ratified by, iii. 104. 

' assumes civil and military administration of 

Surat, iii. 111. 

See also Wellesley, Marquis. 

Morris, Col., gallant conduct of, nt Bburtporc, iii. 469. 
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Morhison, Gen., army of 11.000 men under command of, assembled 
at Chitt:xgong (Burmese war), v. 61. 

- his operations, difficulties ; capture of Arracan, v. 

61—65. 

■ ■ - — his official account of attack upon Arracan, v. 63. 

-- instance of Col. Gardner's devotedness to duty quoted 

by, V. 65, note. 

Mostyk, Mr,, appointed resident at Poona after Colonel UptonV 
retirement; is embarrassed by the intrigues of the ChoNnilier St. 
Lubin, ii. 174. 

Mor.upPAR Jung is supported by Chunda Sahib, i. 85. 

-resolves to surrender himself to Nazir Jung, under 

promises of liberal treatment; bis person secured, he is treated 
with rigour, I. 89. 

on death of Nazir Jung, is saluted Viceroy of the 
Deccan, i. 92, 

■ bestows large sum of money and valuable jewels on 

Duplcix, i. 94. 

~ pcts out for Golconda, escorted by French European 

and sepoy troops, commanded by M. Bussy, i. 94, 95. 

■ ' attacked by Patan nabobs, who, by aid of a few French 

troops, arc defeated, i. 93. 

' killed in pursuing the fugitives, i. 95, 

Mulwagul. possession of, obtained by English (war with Hyder 
All), i. 557. 

‘discreditable manner of gaining possession of, i. 557, 
558, note. 

- returns into the hands of Hyder AH. i. 560. 

Mundela, fort of (Nagporc), demand for surrender evaded ; garrison 
attack Major O’Brien, iv. 532, 533, 534. 

- storming and surrender of. iv. 536. 

Monny Begum appointed guardian of infant Nabob of Bengal by War- 
ten Hastings, iL 34. 

~ ^xammation of her receipts and disbursements; large 
sum unaccounted for; she is placed under restraint j charges 

Warren Hastings with receiving money from her, charge partially 
admitted, ii. 70, 71. 


2 8 2 
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Mun-nt Begum suspended from office of guardian ; charge conferred on 
Gooclias* ii. 78. 

_ share of Mahomed Ucr.a Khan's salary allotted to. ii. 

I’C. 

Monro. Major, succeeds Major Camac in command on the frontier of 
Oude: finds tl»c army in a state of mutiny, i. 452, 453. 

_ Ills strongs measures, i. 453—455. 

__ prepares to take the field, i. 455. 

__ dispatches Major Champion to dislodge party of the 

enemy, i. 455. 

___marches towards Buxar, arrives there, is attacked, 

enemy give way and retire; strength of his force, loss of killed 
and wounded, i. 43G, 457, 458. 

- his humanity after the battle, i.459. 

- receives letter from Emperor congratulating him, and 

soliciting protection ; Emperor seeks an intcr>*icw with him, i. 459. 

- marches in direction of Benares, Emperor constantly 

pitches his tent near British encampment; refers offer of Emperor 
to Calcutta ; instructions arrive, i. 459, 4G0. 

- arrives at Benares, receives envoy from Vizier with 

projiosals of peace; insists upon Mcer Cossim and Sumroo being 
delivered up; large sum offered by Vizier to the Company, the 
army, and the general, if demand abandoned, i.4C4. 

- reply of, to the offers of Vizier, i. 464. 

-declines advising Capt. Stables either to accept or de* 

clinc invitation to proceed to the Vizier, i. 465. 

- besieges Chunarghur; fails in two assaults; converts 

siege into blockade, retires to Benares, relinquishes his command 
and quits India, i. 466, 467. 

- Gen., advances ngmnst Pondicherry, cuts off communication 

nnth surrounding countr)% breaks ground and opens fire, capitu¬ 
lation proposed and accepted, ii. 213, 214. 

- his conduct on certain points declared by Court of Di¬ 
rectors to deserve the strongest marks of their displeasure, though 
he was acquitted of corrupt motives, and his military conduct 
pronounced highly meritorious, ii, 224, note. 

- Sir Hector, retained at Madras to secure to select committee 
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the benefit of his military judgment; subsequently consents to 
take the field, ii. 227. 

Munro, Sir Hector, arrives at Conjeveram, takes command of force five 
thousand strong, to be joined by detachment under Col. liaillici 
ii. 228. 

-informed of Col. Baillie’s doubt of being able to 

effect a junction, dispatches to Col. BailUc a detachment under 
Col. Fletcher, ii. 229. 

- defers moving to the support of Col. Baillie till too 

late ; his explanation ; returns to Conjeveram ; arrives at Chinglc- 
put, ii. 240, 241. 

-is joined at Chinglcput by Capt. Cosby, compelled 

by deficiency of food to make a forced march to St. 7'homas*s 
Mount, ii. 240, 241. 

■ - proposes delay in acting on orders suspending Mr. 

Whitcliill, governor of Madras, ii. 248. 

- Sir Thomas, his sentence upon the ill-judged parsimony of the 

Madras government, ii. 401, 402. 

" ' his account of the conduct of Tippoo's infantrj' at 

the battle of Arikcra, U. 432, 433. 

-his proposed mode of disposing of Seringapatam if 

captured, ii. 506, 507. 

- his method of making princes keep the pcace» ii. 

507, note. 

his observations on the passion for innovations in 
India, ii. 535—537, note. 

I remarks on the attempt of Dboondia Waugh, and 

iU possible rcsulte, iii. 118. 

Brig.-Gcn., occupied in redaction of Pcishwa's country, south 
of Kistna, iv, 503. 

Muruat, Col., directed to march from Ouzerat to co-operate against 
Holkar. iii. 424. 

- becomes suddenly alarmed, and resolves to retreat* iii. 

430. 

j • arrives at Oujcin, takes possession of the whole of Hol¬ 
kar 8 territories in that quarter, iii. 463. 

resigns his command to Major-Ocn. Jones, ui. 463. 
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Murray, Col. Macgrcgor, his statement as to the conduct of the Arabs 
at Talncir, iv. 508. 

-passes the wicket at Talneir, his danger, is 

rescued covered witli wounds, iv. 509. 

Mubteza Khan selected by Diipleix for Nabob of Arcot; his previous 
life, his avarice, proceeds to Pondicherry, is installed in his new 
dignity, whicli he shortly abandons and retires to Vellore, i. 168 
— 170. 

Mub7.afa Beg defends Conjeveram, surrenders, and is slain by Mahomet 
hoof, i. 297. 

MustApha Beg offers solitary instance of fidelity in the garrison of 
Vellore; his statement of the designs of the conspirators disre* 
gurded, massacre follows, iv. G4—GG, 

Muttua abandoned by the Britisli, iii. 445. 

- rcoccupiod by a force under Col. Don, iii. 445. 

- Col. Monson retires to, the wounded at the battle of Deeg and 

the ordnance therein captured, deposited at, iii. 453, 

Mysobk, its rulers afford aid to Muliomct Ali, i. 1IG. 

-disclosure of the price at which the aid was purchased, i. 138, 

-means by which Hyder Ali rose to supreme power there, 

i. 525—537. 

- conquest of, by the British, completed, iii. 69. 

- infant prince of the ancient house of, jdaced on the throne, 

iii. 78. 79. 

—articles of partition treaty of. and subsidiary treaty with the 
llajnh, ill. 80—92. 

See also Hyder Ali Klmn ; Mornington, Earl of; and Tippoo 
Sultan. 


Nadib Shall, his origin, i. 68. 

falls suddenly upon the forces of the Emperor of Delhi 
and puts them to flight; enters the capital, i. G8, 

‘ inhabitants rise upon invaders, scenes of tumult and vio¬ 

lence ensue, i. 69, 

' gives orders to his troops to slaughter, 8,000 perish, the 

city pillaged and set on fire, i. 69. 
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Nadir Shah seizes the imperial treasures and le\ics contributions on 
the inliabitants, i. 69. 

annexes to bis dominions the provinces on the west side 
of the ladu5» i. 70. 

- mtbdraws from Delhi, i. 70- 

Naoork and its dependencies purchased by the Dutch ; arrangement 
made for surrender, ii. 30. 

Nagpoak^ a powerful Alahratta kingdom, i. 71. 

-hostility of the Uajali (Appa Sahib) to the Rritish. iv. 467. 

-probable motives of his conduct, iv. 467, 4CS. 

- Ilajah of, his intrigues with the Pcishwa, iv. 4C9—171. 

- Itajah of Attacks British and is defeated, iv. 472—473. 

- Rajah of seeks to nogotmte, surrenders himself, iv. 476, 477. 

-capture of guns at by the British, and evacuation of the 

city, iv. 477—479. 

- provisional engagement with Rajah of, iv. 479, 4SO. 

- continued success of British arms in: results, iv. 480—482. 

- namitive of progress of events resumed, and diplomatic 

proceedings with Appa Sahib, iv. 332. 

- affair at Mundcla in, iv. 532—334. 

continued treachery of the Rajah: he is arrcsteil and de¬ 
posed, iv. 534. 

-- Mundcla surrenders, iv. 536. 

- suiTcudcr of Clioumgurh in, iv. 338. 

See also Appa Saliib, Berar, and Pursngee Bhooslay. 

Naobakote and Soronout. temples of. destroyed by MiUimoud. i. 12. 
note. 

Namun faUs to the English (Ncpaul war), iv. 276. 

Nalaoueh, surrender of fort of. depfit established at (Nepaul war), iv. 
281. 

NANDEDnooG, disaffcctcd feeling among the troops there, iv. 82. 

Nanni.vc (Malacca), dispute of the British government with Pangluiloo 
of, V. 200. 

Pangholoo of subdued, and tranquillit)’ at restored, v. 201. 

Nash, Lieut., ordered to Coimbatorc(Lord Cornwallis's war with Tip- 
poo), ii. 447. 

---is wounded, ii. 448. 
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Nash, Lieut., summoned to audience with Tippoo, released on mission 
to British Commandcr-in-Claef, ii. 48i—48*4. 

Nassau, Fort (Java), surrenders to the English, iv* 180. 

Nattks, Lieut., killed in the breaeh at Mallignum, iv. 550. 

Nawung Thuring (Prince of Sunset) defeated by Sir A. Campbell, 
seeks safety in the jungle (Burmese war), v. 77— 80, 

Nayloh, Mr. Nortli (Company's solicitor at Calcutta), rule against 
granted by Supreme Court, and made absolute, ii. 144, 145. 
-he is committed, ii. 145. 

-remark of Chief Justice (Sir E, Impey) upon, 

ii. 145, note. 

Nazku Jung (second son of Nizam«ooLMoolk) seizes his father's trea* 
sure, and is recognized os his successor, i. 8G. 

- enters the Carnatic, seeks aAsistance of the English, which 

is afforded, i, 86. 

- differences between him and the English, i. 89. 

proceeds to Arcot, i, 90. 

-takes the field, supplies procured with difficulty, sick¬ 
ness in his camp, intrigues fomented by the French, i. 91. 

-- force under command of M. dc la Touche advances from 

Oingee upon his camp, i. 91. 

falls by the hands of a treacherous dependent, i. 92. 

-Hyder All benefits by confusion ensuing on his death, 

i.S25, 526. 

NKAHcnus dispatched with about ten thousand Greeks and PhenU 
cians, to explore the navigation between the Indus and Euphrates, 
i. 10. 

Nkavb, Mr., his striking description of Torcc, v. 202. 

NKOArATAM taken by the English (war with Hyder Ali), ii. 263. 
Nkllorb, Col. Fordo proceeds to, in aid of Mahomet Ali, L 268. 
Nrpaul, unsuccessful expedition to, projected by Verclst, ii. 30. 

- dispute witli, iv. 252. 

- various encroachments from, iv. 253—257. 

-negotiations; further outrages, iv. 258—262. 

- preparations of Gov.-Gen. for war witli, iv, 262_266. 

-renewed overtures for negotiation, attempts to corrupt Ne- 

puulcsc conimaudcrs, iv. 266—270. 
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Nki-aul, various events of the war, iv. 270_320. 

- negotiations; conclusion of treaty ; remarks, iv. 321— 337 . 

- court of Katmandoo refuse to ratify treaty, renewal of hostili- 

tics. iv. 337. 

- treaty ratified, iv. 338. 

- review of tlie origin and operations of the war. iv 330 _ 

3-1C. 

NKKui’DnA, force stationed permanently on, in consequence of move¬ 
ments of Ameer Khan, iv. 175. 

NKtu.MGi.v Lull, agent of Holkar, seized at Muttra, iii. -456. 

Nbsoitt, Licut.-Col., commaiuks storming party on Savandroog (Ix)rd 
Cornwallis's war with Tippoo), ii. 4.)2. 

Nkwi-oiit, Sir J.. recorameuds delay (renewal of Company's term of 
government, 1813), iv. 242. 

Nrwton, Major Thos., commanding on Sylhet frontier, attacks Hur- 
mese with success, v. 13. 

-withdraws his troops from Cachar, v. 13. 

Nicuoll, Capt., attacked by body of troops belonging to Sciiidia (re¬ 
treat of Col. Monson), iii. 434. 

- disap]>ointcd of storming Scindia's battery by retreat 
of the enemy, iii. 435. 

Nicozls, Col., successfully attacks the heights and town of Alinorali 
(Nep.aul war), iv, 311. 

-Gen., ordered to march to Bhurtpore. v. 155. 

--- leads column of attack at Bhurti>orc, v. 157. 

Sir Jasper, Ids opinion of native soldiers, v. 115. 

Nioutingalb, Gen., succeeds Gen. Gillespie in chief command in Javo, 
commands expedition against Bajahs of Biclling and Boni; lus 
movements and operations, iv. 347 . 

Nixon, Capt.. with small force encounters Hyder Ali. entire party de¬ 
stroyed with exception of one officer, i. 567_569. 

Nizam Ali, bis enmity to Bussy. causes dewan of Bussy to be mur¬ 
dered, i. 310. 

-takes the field, advances to Hyderabad, i. 310. 

-restored to government of Bcrar, i. 3U. 

” Dcgotiationa of BogUsh with» iu rcgortl to the Nurtbcni 

Circar», L 542, 543. 
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Nizam Ali, advances to attack Mahomet AH. retires and makes 
friendly overtures to British governor, i. 543- 

-- advances to form junction %vith English on frontier of My¬ 
sore, IS bought off by Hyder Ali. deserto the English, unites his 
forces with Hyder Ali. i. 545, 546. 

_defeated by Colonel Smith, repudiates flight, but ulti¬ 
mately has recourse to it, i. 550, 551. 

___ opens secret communication with Col. Smith, i. 553. 

__ moves northward, sends an officer to the English camp ; 

treaty concluded, i. 554. 

__ — nxraiigcmcnt made with, for transfer of Northern Circars; 

called upon by government of Madras to compel his brother to 
dismiss the French from his sendee, ii. 216. 

1 ^ — mission to from government of Madras; its results, u. 

219—221. 

,, Ins dissatisfaction with negotiations between British go¬ 

vernment and Basnlat Jung, ii. 221, 222. 

—proceedings of Lord Cornwallis for effective settlement 
with, in respect of Guntoor, ii. 390. 

-engaged in war with 'Fippoo Sultan; receives proposal 

from Tippoo for uniting families by intermarriage, from which he 
recoils, ii. 891. 

-new engagements with precluded by law. ii. 392. 

-arrangement with, made by Lord Cornwallis, ii. 393— 

395. 

-his army assembles near Hyderabad to co-operate with 

English against Tippoo, ii. 417. 

-- > ■■■ * curious account of his cavalry given by CoL Wilks, ii. 

420. 421, note. 

• - territories restored to by treaty with Tippoo. ii. 505. 

-attacked by Mahrattas, compelled to purchase an ignomi¬ 
nious peace, ii. 551. 552. 

- desires to dispense with services of English battalions, 

battalions thereupon withdrawn, ii. 553, 654. 

- bis attachment to the French, attempts of British resident 

and Oov,-Gcn. to counteract, ii. 554, 

- rebellion of his son Ali Jab. ii. 555. 
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Nizam All, English adventurers encouraged to enter service of. to coun¬ 
teract influence of French, scheme fails, ii. 556. 

- effects of Maliratta intrigues with regard to, ii. 556. 

- his anjdety for closer connection with British government 

iii. 28. 

new treaty concluded with by Earl Momington, conditions 
of, iii, 28. 29. 

- state of French force in liis service, iii. 30. 

- his hesitation to comply with demand for dispersion of 

French force, iii. 32. 

ultimately consents to take necessary measures for the 
j)urposc, iii. 33. 

conclusion of new treaty with, provisions of. iii. l5(;_-.]58 . 
Nizau-ool-Moolk, death of. i. 84, 

--power of gained by usuqiation. i. 84. 

Noojum-ad-Dowlaii, second son of Meet Jaffier. raised to throne of 
Bengal, hi.s illegitimacy, i. 467. 

• unfavourable report of the conduct of those 

who placed him upon the throne made to Court of Directors, i. 
490. 491. 

holds a poonah, at which Clive assists, i. 515. 

—^ dies of malignant fever, his brother Syef-ad- 
Dowlah succeeds, i. 515. 

his death ascribed to poison, English govern¬ 
ment accused of preparing it. accusation refuted, i, 515, note. 

Noon Jehan, her extraordinary historj*, i. 32, 33. 

Nobmak, Lieut., falls in attempting to scale works at lie du Posse, iv. 
154. 155. 

Nobtu. Hon. Frederick (first Governor of Ceylon), his whimsical 

account of his position in a letter to Lord Momington, iii. 389. 
390, note. 

remarkfl upon hts characters iii. 419, note. 

■ hi» declaration that he will have ootlung to do with India 

matters out of parliaments U. 93s note. 

- statement of Hastings to, ii. 112. 

m belief of Col. Maclean^ dreaded Uic consequences uf 
Hastings's return from India, ii. 121, note. 
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North, Lord, represented as anxious to learn effect of Col. Monson^s 
death, treats Hastings's agent witli little confidence, ii. 123, note. 

- inquires of Maclean what effect Col. Monson's death 

would have on the conduct of Hastings; Maclean’s answer, ii, 
123, 124, note. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, opinion of on Clive’s right to bequest of Meer 
Jafficr, i. 514, note. 

Noton, Capt., left with detachment at Hamoo to watch the enemy 
(Burmese war), v. 37, 

- makes a movement in advance; various disasters at¬ 
tend his progress; retires to Komoo, enemy approach and open 
trenches, v. 38, 39. 

- his difficulties, determines to maintain his post, v. 39, 

-enemy gain upon him, finds it necessary to retreat, v, 

40, 

- his troops throw away their arms and disperse, he and 

nearly all his officers killed, v. 40, 41. 

- names of the officers who fell with him, v. 41, note. 

Nuncomar bought by Omichund for the English, i, 221. 

-attachment to of Meer Jafficr, power committed to, his 

power ttiinsfcrred to Mahomed Reza Khan, i, 468, 469. 

influence of his station, his cunning and activity, applies to 
Emperor for sunnuds to confirm Noojum-ad-Dowlah in the sue* 
cession, i« 469. 

means adopted by Warren Hastiogs to conciliate him, ii. 

32, 33. 

-prefers charge of bribery against Hostbgs, ii. 71, 72. 

proceedings instituted in Supreme Court against, for con-- 
spiracy; required to give security to appear at trial; part of the 
council pay him a visit of ceremony to, ii. 77, 78. 

apprehended on a charge of forgery, majority of council 
support him; he is committed, tried, found guilty, and hanged, 
ii. 78. 

-excitement occasioned by his fate; his deportment after 

sentence, and at the time of execution, ii. 78- SO, 

~ remarks on his cose, and on the supposed connection of 

Hastings with it, ii, 80—87. 
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Nuxcomab, said by Burke to have been murdered by Hastings by 
liands of Sir E. irapey, ii. 366. 

Ncxpedrooo, attack on and capture of by the English (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii* 440—442. 

Nunjebaj (Mysorean commander) demands Trichinopoly from Maho¬ 
met Ali» i. 138. 

- his confirmed design to obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 

i. 144. 

- attempts to corrupt Mahomet All’s troops, i. 145. 

- pursues his object, projects assassination of Capt, Dalton 

and Kheir-o-Deen, i. 146, 147. 

denies all knowledge of the meditated assassination ; inter¬ 
poses for the protection of his instruments, i. 147, 

renews attempts to corrupt the fidelity of the garrison of 
Trichinopoly; his agents seized and executed, i. 148. 

seeks assistance of a Neapolitan, named Poverio, who ap¬ 
prizes the British commander in the fort, i. 148, 149. 

- meditated attempt of on Trichinopoly frustrated, i. 150, 151. 

- removes his camp; endeavours to revenge himself on Povc- 

rio for his disappointment, i. 151. 

-- formally demands surrender of Trichinopoly, his messeogers 

reproached with the treachery of their master, i. 152. 

- makes professions of friendship for the English, but inter¬ 
cepts their supplies, i. 165. 

' treated as an enemy; his camp attacked by Capt. Dalton, 

i. 165, 

- attacks British post and cuts to pieces nearly all the troops 

defending it, i. 166. 

- bis cruelty, i. 166. 

- his complimentary reception of Hydcr Ali, i. 530. 

- gains knowledge of intrigues of Hydcr Ali, shrinks from 

contest with him; makes airangcment for descent from power, 
presents himself to troops, and infonns them misfortunes of his 
government had determined him to retire, i. 532. 

visited by Hydcr as a suppliant, and consents to make 
common cause with him, i. 535, 536. 

NuTFonn, Capt., death of, at batUe of Decg, iii. 452. 
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O'Brikn, Major, proceeds to Mundela (NagT>ore war), iv. 533, 

« his communications with the killadar, W. 533. 

-is attacked and fired upon by a detachment from the 

garrison of Mundela, iv, 533, 534. 

OciiTEnLONT, Col., left at Delhi as resident, in. 326. 

-endeavours to provide for tlie defence of the city, 

threatened by Holkar, iii. 445. 

- his remarks on the merits of Col. Burn and his 

troops, iii. 448, 449. 

- division of army destined to act against Ncpaul 

committed to liis command, iv. 2C2. 

-doubts expediency of Gov.-Gen.'s political arrange¬ 
ments, iv. 263. 

■ furnished with draft of proclamation, declaring in- 

tendons of British government with regard to the chieftains of 
ancient hill prineipolitios expelled by Goorkhas, iv. 263, 264. 

-proceeds to lloopoor, iv. 264, 

- receives frequent communications from Ummer 

Sing ITiappa, iv. 266. 

receives secret instnictions from British govem- 
incnt to encourage advances of Ummer Sing Thappa, iv, 266, 
267. 

■ i*cceivcs further instructions of like character, acts 
upon them and is repelled, iv. 468. 

his opinion as to the probability of Ummer Sing 
retreating, and on other points connected with the war, iv, 282. 

■ ftdvanccs on enemy, makes preparations for at¬ 
tack, iv, 283, 284, 

consults field-officers on expediency of attack; on 

their opinion, and wth reference to inadequacy of force, abstains, 
iv. 286. 

—' his modest remarks on liis own position and capa- 

city, iv. 287. 

- Ws force strengthened, iv. 287. 

his movements and those of the enemy, iv. 288. 

I perseverance, judgment, energy, and precision 
with which he pursued his purposes, iv. 288. 
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OciiTKRLONY, Col., passcs thc Gumbcr, takes up position on its ri^lit 
bank, steady and satisfactory progress of his arms, iv ‘^89 
290. 

—-- Gen., pursues substantial and brilliant career of suc¬ 

cess, iv. 313. 

particulars of his movements, iv. 314—31G. 

- signs convention, conditions of. iv. 31G, 31 7. 

remarks on the suspension of arras by, iv, 318. 
ordered to take command of division before Jye- 

tuck, iv. 320. 

services of rewarded with Grand Cross of the 

Bath. iv. 337. 

-Sir David, adv.inces towards Muckwnnpore, iv, ,337. 

-arrives at Muckwanpore. iv. 338. 

his movements against enemy, iv. 338. 
agrees to accept ratified treaty, conditions of. 

iv, 338. 339. 

makes a right choice in determining in favour 
of peace ui)on original basis, iv. 339. 

remarks on his talents, judgment, and suc¬ 
cess, iv. 342. 

reserve assembled under, near Ucwarcc (Bin- 
darric and Mahratta war), iv. 443. 

' investiture with Grand Cross of order of 

Bath by Marquis of Hastings, iv. 584. 

reports accession of Buldco Singh to musnud 
of Bhurt]>ore, and his application for investiture of his son, an¬ 
nounces rumour of intention of Doorjun Saul to contest the suc¬ 
cession, v. 120. 

~ his urgency in supporting the ^vish of Bajali, 

hesitation of British government to compiv witli request, v. 

reniovcs doubt as to rclatioDship to UuJdco 
Singh of the proposed successor, v. 121, 122. 

■ ^ppTizQs government of his intention of com* 
plying with wishes of Hajah, and carries intention into effect, v. 
122 . 

adopts measures for assembling force to main* 
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tain the rights of the youn? Rajah of Bhurtpore; his acts disap. 
proved \yy Oov.»Gcn.» v. 122» 123. 

OciiTF.RLONv. Sir David, ordered by Gov.-Gen. to recal his proclama- 
tion, V. 12.3. 

_charged by government willi acting on imper¬ 
fect and uns.itisfactor 5 ‘ information, v. 1*24. 125. 

receives mission from Doorjuii Saul; his 
answer requiring tlie transfer of the infant Rajah to his care, v. 
125. 126. 

_his warmth of reply to government, v. 126. 

_receives pro|x>sals from mother of Buldeo 

Singh, V. 127. 

---communicates to Doorjun Saul the orders 

ofhis government, v. 128, 129. 

_— recommends Doorjun Saul to send person to 

Calcutta to explain all circumstances, v. 129. 

-reasserts the propriety of his previous course 

of action, v. 129, 130. 

-returns to Delhi, his conversation with a 

priest from Bhurtpore. v. 130. 

- proposes three eonditioDS to Doorjun Saul, 

receives counter-proposals, v. 130, 131. 

- returns with indignant feeling to the vindica¬ 
tion of his own conduct, v. 131, 132. 

- defends the investiture of the young Rajalt 

during the life of his father, v. 132. 

-complains of want of confidence of his go¬ 
vernment, V. 133. 

■ - modification made with regard to his office, 

V. 134. 

- his death, v. 134. 

- eulogium on his character in general orders, 

v. 134, 135. note. 

— review of his difficrcnces with the government, 

V. 135—137. 

OuBLL, Mr., his gallant conduct at attack upon Lahar, ii, 188. 

O'Donouiiub, Col., attacks and carries pagoda stockade (Burmese 
war), v. 52. 
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O’Kerpk, Major, fall of in the Mauritius, iv. 166. 

Oldham, Col., takes Eroad, joins Col. Floyd (I/ord Cornwallis's war 
withTippoo), ii. -408. 

’ Mr- James O., testimony of to character of native evidence, 

and power of zemindary influence, v. 191, 192, note. 
OmduT'U{.-Ombai{, son of Maliomct Ali, succeeds his father, his 
ruinous policy, iii. 124. 125. 

-absence of friendly feeling towards the English on 

the jjart of. iii. 125. 

his answer to propostds of Gov.-Gen., refuses to 
consent to any modification of treaty of 1792; his application to 
share in the dominions conquered from Tippoo Sultan, iii. 129. 

evidence of his perfidy found in Scringapatam. 

iii. 130. 

narrative of his intrigues witlt Tippoo, iii. 130_ 

136. 

~ labouring under mortal disease, communication of 

orders dispossessing him of the government withheld from him. iii. 
138.139. 

precautions taken by Lord Clive to guard against 
danger on his decease, iv. 139. 

-— his death, iii, 139. 

proceedings consequent on his death, iii. 140~ 

156. 

Omiciiund, treasury of. fulls into hands of Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh. i. 202. 

-apprizes British deputies of their danger, i. 210. 

-buys Nuncomar for the English, i. 221. 

I-employed by British agent to ascertain views of Yar Loot- 

tief; Loottiefs views opened to liim, i, 226. 

services to the cause of the English, i. 253. 

” intrusted with secret of conspiracy against 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 254. 

subsequently apprized of it by Watts, i. 254. 

— his representations of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, and of his claims to advantage, i, 254, 255. 

requires five per cent, on all money in treasury and por¬ 
tion of jewels, i. 255. 

2 T 
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Omichund said to liavc threatened to betray secret of conspiracy 5 
Clive's suggestions for dbarminghis hostilit}*. i. 255. 

-mock treaty drawn up to deceive him, i. 256. 

-keeps the secret of the conspirators, i. 256. 

-remarks on his cliaracter and conduct, i. 257. 

-attends a meeting of parties concerned in revolution 

treaty produced, his agitation on discovering the fraud that had 
been committed on him, swoons ; his future life a state of idiocy, i. 
257, 258. 

remarks on the conduct practised towards him, i. 259—263. 
-the presen'ation of his name in history a blot on the repu¬ 
tation of Clive, i. 519. 

OoASTRAORooo summoncd to surrender, Killadar refuses (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 438. 

——flag-officer who accompanies flag of truce beckoned 
from fort to advance, complies, and is fired upon, escapes unhurt; 
fort attacked and surrenders ii. 453, 454. 

OosooR taken by the English (war with Hyder Ali), i. 558. 

- besieged by Hyder Ali, i. 563, 564, 

Oparrow, claims of British subjects upon (the Nozeed nlfair), ii. 243— 
245, note. 

Ormb, Mr., maintains necessity of sending a large force to Bengal to 
recover Calcutta, liis advice prevails, i. 198. 

-bis mode of recording the advice as given by himself, i. 

198, note, 

-suggests Clive as leader of expedition, suggestion adopted. 

i. 199. 

-his aecount of Sooroj-oo-Dowlah’s army, i. 235, note. 

-his account of Clive’s proceedings at council of war pre¬ 
ceding battle of Plassy, i. 236, norp. 

-his expressions of indignation at Omichund’s threat of 

betraying to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah the conspiracy against him, i. 
258. 

-justice of his opinion on the claim of Omichund, i. 260. 

-his determination of the value of Anundemuze’s army, i. 

300. 

Orton, Capt., trusts to promise of Hyder Ali, and repairs to his tent. 
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is detained ; refuses to si^ order for surrender of Groad, consents 
next day, i. 568, 5G9. 

OuDB, government of, usurped on dissolution of Mogul Empire, i. 71. 
- Emperor marches in direction of, i. 41G. 

- Mr. Bristow appointed resident at; treaty concluded, pronsions 

of treaty, ii. 66. 

- affairs of, in a distracted state, ii. 311, 312. 

- embarrassments of >dzier of, ii. 312. 

- new treaty with, concluded by Hastings, conditions of, ii. 317— 

324. 

- proceedings of the vizier, aided by Hastings, to extort money 

from the Begums, ii. 325—332. 

- remarks, ii. 332—335. 

- proceedings of Hastings witli regard to residency at, ii. 335—339. 

- proceedings of Sir John Shore with regard to succession in, 

ii. 501—570. 

- state of, on Marquis Wellesley’s arrival in India, iii. 162. 

' views of the Marquis Wellesley respecting, iii. 162—165. 

' endeavours of the Gov.•Gen. to reform military and civil esta¬ 
blishments in, iiu 169—212, 

' " new treaty concluded with vizier, provisions of, ui. 212, 213. 

- remarks on, iii. 213—227. 

furtlicr endeavours of Oov.-Gcm to promote reform in, iii. 230, 
231. 

' various transactions of Alarquis of Hastings with, iv. 579, 580. 
- King of, treaty concluded with. v. 173. 

- misgovenuncQt of, during administration of Lord Wm. Bentinck, 

V. 216. 

See also Saadut Alt, Shoojah-ad^Dowlah, Vizier, and Vizier 
AU. 

OuDBPOEB, engagement made with Rajah of, iv, 498. 

OuTAiiNtTLLA, defeated army of Mecr Cossim fly to, and take shelter in; 
English attack and obtain possession of fort and cannon, i* 445. 

Paget, Sir E. (Commander-in-cbie0» means taken by, for suppressing 
mutiny at Barrackpore, v. 107. 

2 t2 
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Paobt, Sir E., records his opinion in favour of the interference of the 
British government as to the succession in Bhurtporc, v. 139. 

-succeeded by lA)rd Combermcrc as Com.-in^chief, v, 

154. 

Palagaut, English officer commanding at, obliged to save himself and 
garrison from massacre by secret flight (war with Hyder Ali), i. 
567. 

- sustmns vigorous siege, but falls suddenly and unexpectedly 

to Euglish (first war with Tippoo), ii. 282. 

- defence of intrusted to Major Cuppage {Lord Cornwallis's 

war with Tippoo), ii. 443. 

Palau BANG, Sultan of, murders Dutch resident and every male person 
belonging to the factory and destroys fort, iv. 195, 196. 

-British mission to, its reception, iv. 197. 

-ambassadors from, arrive at Batavia, iv. 197. 

-expedition dispatched against, iv. 197. 

■ its arrival, iv. 198. 

-attempts of Sultan to negotiate, iv. 198. 

-city, fort, and batteries occupied by the British, iv. 200. 

-Sultan flics, leaves palace imd city in disorder: dreadful 

scenes in, iv. 198, 199. 

Palamow'i pergunnah of. in a state of insurrection; indiscriminate 
violence and pillage, v. 202. 

Palmacotta, Severn] native officers dismissed at, iv. 82, 83. 

Palmer, William, and Co., pecuniary transactions of, iv. 580—583. 
Pakoholoo, chieftain of Nanning, resists Bridsli government, is sub* 
dued and tranquillity restored, v. 200, 201. 

Papanavbram, fort of, surrenders to Col. Maclcod(war in Travancore), 
iv. 129. 

Parker, Col., gallantly attacks and carries the Bhore Ohaut, u. 194. 
Patbeta taken by storm, by Major Popham, ii. 300. 

Patersok, Capt., examines Iccwurdsidc of Port Louis, iv. 163, 

Patka, besieged by the Sbazadar; effects of Clive’s approach, i. 366. 
-Mr. Ellis appointed cliief of factory there; his acts disagree¬ 
able to Nabobs orders Capt. Carstoirs to seize one of Nabob’s 
officers; Capt. Carstoirs withholds obedience, i. 422,423. 

-military force employed by council at, in defence of trade; one 
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of Nabob’s collectors made prisoner, body of horse disiwitched to 
release him ; they arrive too late, but commit certain acts of vio¬ 
lence, i. *138. 

Patna, commencement of hostilities at; sudden attack of the En-lMi 
places the city in their possession ; they arc subsequent!)’ driven 
from it and from their own factory, and all destroyed or made 
prisoners, i.442. 

- murder of English prisoners at, by Meer Cossim, i. 448. 

-taken by storm by the English, i. 440. 

-proceedings of Supreme Court with regard to person.s concerned 

in proceedings of provincial council there; state of countr)' re¬ 
sulting therefrom, ii. 136. 

Pattbrson, Lieut., mortally wounded at Corygaum, iv. 502. 

Patton, Major, attacks and completely routs enemy to north-west of 
Almorab (Ncpaul war), iv. 311. 

Paull, James, his conduct towards the Marquis Wellesley ; his letter to 
Sir John Malcolm, iii. 227—229, note. 

-justifies removal of Sir G. Barlow, iv. 94. 

charge relating to Oude brought against Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley by, iv, 356, note. 

PKnnAPOBK. battle at, French defeated, i. 300. 

Peel. Mr., moves for Select Committee to inquire into the affairs of 
India, statement of; remarks, v. 258, 259. 

^ objections made to list of committee proposed by, v. 260. 

Peou, scries of successes obtained by people of, against the Burmjins; 

Peguers obtain possession of Ava with its sovereign; short dtmi- 

tion of their domioion» v. 2. 

- invaders of Ava from, totally defeated by Alompra ; assisted by 

French from Pondicherry, v. 3. 

- capital of surrenders to Alompra, v, 3. 

- proceedings in, v. 80. 

Pkisowa, origin of authority of, i. 71. 

disputes respecting Uic succession to the office of, ii. 58. 
legitimacy of infant heir questioned ; statement of facts re¬ 
specting, ii. 159, note. 

Bajec Rao, evasions and intrigues of, iii. 275. 
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Peishwa surrounded with difficulties, proposes to subsidize Britisb 
troops, iii. 275. 

- his iadiffcrencc to the communication by the Britisb resi¬ 
dent of a modified assent to his proposal, iii. 277. 

■ quits Poona on approach of Holkar, iii. 277. 

- flies to Sinugurh, after defeat of bis army by Holkar, iii. 

278. 

- bis continued flight and ultimate arriral at Dassein, iii. 278, 

279. 

- consents to the proposals of British government, iii. 279. 

- concludes treaty, its conditions, iii. 280—284. 

- reseated on the musnud at Poona, iii. 290. 

- his differences with the Guicowar, iv. 379. 

■ his faithlessness and ftdsehood.iv. 384. 

- change of his conduct towards Gurgudhur Shastry, iv. 383. 

- proceeds on pilgrimage to Nassuck, iv. 385. 

- Gungudhur Shastry invited to accompany him to Pundcr- 

porc and murdered, iv. 366->-388. 

- returns to Poona; manifestations of alarm and anxiety; 

precautions, iv. 390, 391. 

- evades giving audience to the British resident, iv. 391. 

~ inadequacy of the steps taken by, towards detection and 

punishment of the murderers of the Shastry, iv. 392, 393. 

- refuses to allow arrest of Trimbuckjee Dainglia without 

previous investigation, iv, 395. 

~ yields to the representations of the resident, and surrenders 
Trimbuckjee, iv. 399, 400. 

- intrigues of, against British power in India, iv. 428. 

- suspicious circumstances in his conduct, iv. 430. 

“ continues Trimbuckjcc’s hiends and femily in favour, iv. 

430. 

extraordinary changes in the habits of, his piety and seclu¬ 
sion, his warlike preparations,iv.431, 432. 

-further indulgence extended to, by British government, iv. 

433. 


one of his forts taken possession of by inaui^nts, iv. 434. 
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Peishwa iovitcs Mr. Elphinstonc to a conference; refuses to enter 
into any engagement^ iv. -435. 

- accepts the conditions proffered by Mr. Elidiinstonc, iv. 43G. 

issues proclamation offering reward for apprehension of 
'iViinbuckjcc Dainglia» iv. 436. 

— new treaty concluded with, its important provisions^ iv. 

437—439. 

—his dissatisfaction at the treaty; his obstinacy; prepares for 
hostile proceedings, iv« 439. 

- endeavours to corrupt British troops, iv. 440. 

‘ pushes forw'axd his troops, hostilities actually commenced 

by, iv. 440. 

- flight of, iv. 441. 

- prime instigator of hostile feeling to the British in India, iv. 

4C6. 

- intrigues of Rajah of Nagpore with, iv. 469. 

- transmits khclaut to Rajali of Nagpore, iv. 47K 

is joined by Trimbuckjee, iv. 499. 

- movements of after defeat at Poona, iv. 499, 500. 

- his army attack Capt. Staunton, results, iv. 500,501. 

varies his course on approach of his pursuers, arrives nt 
Sbolupore, iv. 5U2. 

- surrenders to the British government, ir.o55. 

' dominions annexed to British territories, becomes pen¬ 

sioner upon British government, iv. 555. 

See also Bajee Rao. 

Phlimb Talauve, his intrigues; places usurper on throne of Candy, 
iii. 399, 400. 

--bis atrocious proposals to British government re¬ 
jected, iii. 400. 

“ carries on a deceitful correspondence, under the mask 

of friendship, with British commander, iii. 404. 

-overtures of, receive a favourable answer, iii. 405. 

^— invested with supreme authority in Candy, iii. 406. 

desires on audience with the British governor for the 
purpose of arranging a definitive treaty of peace, iii. 406. 

is received by the British governor, iii. 406. 
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Pklimb Talauvc requests that General M'Dowall may be sent to 
Candy to negotiate with Mootto Sawmy, iii. 407. 

■ attempts to entrap British commander; recommence* 

ment of ^^•ar• iii. 467. 

Pbllbw, Capt.. assists in brilliant service of reducing French fortress 
in Madura, iv. 194, 195. 

Pemberton, Lieut., accomjianics Gumber Singh to Manipur and 
returns mth him to Sylhet (Burmese war), v. 61. 

Pennington, Mr., his investigation of nccounta of Company and re* 
port, V. 283, 284. 

his obsci^'ations on commerce receiving assistance 
from territor)", v. 284, 285, note. 

Pepper, Col., stationed with force in Pegu to protect the province 
from irruptions; occupies Shoe*geiii (Burmese war), v. 80. 

-dispatclics Col. Conrj' to reduce Bunnan post, in which 

he fails, v. 80, 81. 

--attacks and carries works of Sitang, v. 81. 

-wounded in attack upon Sitang, v. 81. 

Pkhon, M., succeeds M. llaymond in command of French force in the 
service of the Nizam, iii. 31. 

Pburino, Mr. Peter, dismissed the service of the £ast*India Company, 
ii. 223, note, 

-- threatened with penal proceedings, ii. 224, note. 

' included in threatened bill of pains and penalties, 

ii. 243, note. 

PBimoN. M., his origin; succeeds to chief command of force formerly 
under De Boigne; increase of his authority, iii. 309, 310. 

designs of, aided by circumstances ; his cunning, activity, and 
influence, iii. 310, 811. 

— his overtures to Gen. Lake; his retirement, iii. 316, 317. 

-- effects of his retreat, iii. 318. 

Pbrtaud Singh elevated to the Mohratta sovereignty in place of 
Syagee, i. 80, note, 

Pbrtbbb Saul Sing, Rajah of Polpn, driven from the hills by Ohoor> 
khna; his engagements with the British; imprisoned and put to 
death by Ghoorkhaa, iv. 253. 254. 

PRTniK, Mr., holds government of Madras provisionally, iv. 136. 
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Petrie, Mr., unceasingly opposes Sir Gcoi^ Barton, iv. 13(>. 
- removed from council, iv, HO. 

Phillips, Capt., attacks and carries battery in Amboyna, iv. 177. 
Pjckersgill, Lieut., discovers part)' of Goorkhas, iv. 305. 

- is attacked; enemy retreat, arc pursued and 

cut to pieces, iv. 306. 

- ascends the breach at Mundela to ascertain the 

effect produced by the batteries, iv. 536, 

PicoT, Mr., accompanied to I'richinopoly by Clive, in charge of re- 
emits and stores, i. 100, 101. 

—and Clive, returning from Trichinoj)oly, attacked by hostile 
party, who harass them and kill seven of their men. i. 101. 

■ order the rest of their men to disperse, save them¬ 

selves by the deetness of their horses, i. 101. 

— conducts defence of Madras with considerable skill and in an 
admirable spirit, i. 287. 

- demands delivery of Pondicherry to the presidency of Madras 

as having become the property of the East-Iudia Company; Col. 
Cootc complies under protest, i. 358. 

—— created an Irish peer, ii. 19D, note. 

-Lord, returns to government of Madras, ii. 199. 

- liis instmetions wth respect to Toiyorc, ii. 199. 

proceeds to Tonjore and issues proclamation, ii. 200. 
demands evidence of the claims of Paul Bcnficld on the 
revenues of Tanjore, &c., ii. 200. 

—proposes Mr. KusscU as British resident at Tanjore ; is 
defeated in council; violent disputes; refuses his signature, 
as governor, to the papers giving effect to the will of his 
opponents; Ids charge against two members of board, ii. 201, 
202 . 

suspends Messrs. Brooke and Stratton; declares re¬ 
fractory members of board suspended; orders Sir llobcrt Fletcher 
into arrest, ii. 202, 203. 

- arrested by the opposing party in council; appeals to 

Sir Ed. Hughes for protection; results, ii. 202, 203. 

- his death, ii. 203—207. 

-remarks on the proceedings relating to, ii. 203—207. 
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PiGOT, Lord, mode in which the proceedings against were regarded at 
Calcutta, ii. 207, 208. 

-proceedings at home relating to. ii. 209—213. 

-- his opposition to corruption and its fatal consequences to 

himself, ii. 246, 247. 

PiNDAKRiBS. character and conduct of, iv. 403, 404. 

■ - characters of their leaders, iv. 406—416. 

- their indiscriminate plunder, their aggressions in British 

dominions, their mode of warfare and government, iv. 416—421. 

' party of attacked and dispersed by Major Lusliington, iv. 

422, 423. 

- large body of put to flight by Major M'Dowall, iv. 424. 

—unanimous opinion of Gov.-Gen. and council in favour of 
vigorous measures for their suppression, iv. 424—426. 
- invited by Rajah of Nagpore to bring down force to at¬ 
tack British, iv. 470. 

■ ” - their habits of flight described by Col. Blacker, iv. 503. 
their dispersion and ultimate fate, iv. 578. 

Pii’BR, Capt., drives back party of Burmese, v. 44. 

Pitt, Mr., becomes the head of new ministry, finds an intractable 
House of Commons; moves for leave to bring in a bill for better 
government and management of aflairs of East-India Company 5 
bill lost, ii. 350. 

- new bill brought in and passed, ii. 350, 351. 

- provisions of liis Enst-India Bill, ii. 354. 

—declares intention to vote agmnst Hastings on the charge 
relating to Cheyt Singh, ii. 362. 

■ effects of his death upon the administration, of which he 
was the head, iv. 88 . 

- reference to profuse c.xpenditurc which distinguished the 

administration of, v. 216. 

PococK, Adm., arrival of at Calcutta, i, 218. 

' takes to his barge in order to share in the attack on 

Chondcmagorc, i. 220 . 

' return of English squadron under; action with f^nch 

squadron, i. 277. 

-— arrival of at Madras, with reiuforcements, i. 295. 
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Pococs» Adm., returns with his fleet from Bombay; sails for Tna« 
comalcc, i. dl2> 313. 

- commenced action with French fleet under D'Ache ; 

enemy make sail and bear away; pursuit of enemy and their 
escape, i. 313, 314» 

PonLMAK, Capt., pursues fugirives defeated by Capt. Hoyle, iii. 481. 
Police establishment at Bareilly, account of, iv. 3G3, 3G4. 

PoLLocR, Capt., totally defeats the Candians at Hangwell, iii. 413. 
PoNDicDERfiY threatened by British fleet, i. 75. 

■ Nabob of Arcot interferes to protect the French i>os- 
session of, i. 76. 

■ governor and principal inhabitants of Madras marched 
thither under an escort, i. 78. 

■ attacked by English, they fail, i, 78. 

- British force return from, with loss of more than one 

thousand men, i. 79. 

' wife and sons of Chunda Saliib take refuge in, and 

arc treated with great respect by Duplcix, i. 83. 

- money coined at, to be current in the Carnatic, i. 93. 

- durbar, or court of Dupleix, held at, i. 94. 

“ boats with English troops seized in passing, i. 155. 

-- French garrison from Chinglcput march to, i. 1C4. 

— French authorities at Cbandcmagorc dependent upon 
government of, i. 215. 

■ French troops landed at by M. Bouvet; s<)uadron dis* 
appears, i. 274. 

- tally retires to, from ill-health, i. 296. 

' French fleet under M. D'Achd arrive at, after action 

with Admiral Pocock, i. 314 . 

discontent and dissensions in, on tally ^s arrived tlicrc, 

i. 346. 

English approach Uic place, i. 346. 

• attack upon French posts at, i. 351. 

~ “ inhabitants of expelled by tally, their sufferings and 

despair, indulgence shewn them by EngUah. i. 352, 353. 
operations of English against, i. 353. 
storm at, its destructive effects, i. 354. 
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PoNDicnERnr blockaded by English fleet; post attacked by English 
and carried ; retaken by the French ; distret^ prevailing for pro- 
visions^ enemy surrender* i. 355. 

- advance against* by Gen. Monro, capitulation of, ii. 

213,215. 

- correspondence opened by French party in the Deccan 

^Yith French prisoners at, ii. 555. 

PooN*A becomes sent of a Mahratta govemment, under chieftain called 
the Peishwa, i. 71. 

- East* India Company seek and obtain permission for residence 

of an English agent at, ii. 15G. 

- government of Bengal resolve to open negotiations with autho* 

ritics of, Col. Upton appointed their representative, ii. 1G4. 

- councils of distracted by intrigues; members separate into par¬ 
ties ; government of Bombay disposed to co-operato with the party 
supporting lliigonath lUo, ii. 175, 17G. 

- capture of by Holkar; flight of Peishwa, iii. 278. 

- arrival of Gen. Wellesley there; flight of Holkarcommander, 

ill. 28!). 

■ Peishwa returns to, and bikes his scat on musmul, iii. 290. 

> atrocities committed at, in making levy upon rich inhabitants 

for benefit of Scindia, iii. 493. 

■ British residency there plundered and burned, iv, 44U. 

-occupied by the English, iv. 442. 

Sfc also Bajce Ilao and Pcishu*a. 

PooMAMALRB, Company's fort at threatened with attack, i. 117. 

PoriiAM, Capl., troops under, assigned for service of liana of Gohud, 
enters Mahratta districts, attacks Labor, and carries it by storm, 
ii. 188. 

■ ‘ attacks and captures Gwalior; is promoted to rank of 

major, it. 189, 190. 

- Major, takes Patccta by storm, bis success alarms Cheyt 

Sing, ii. 300. 

- advances toward Bidzeghur; on his approach, Cheyt 

Sing withdraws, leaving his wife and mother; place surrenders; 
treasure appropriated by military; act disapproved by, ii. 301. 

■ Col., commands column at siege of Chanda, iv, 542. 
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PoRLiER, Major (commanding officer at Fort St. Da%*id), exonerated 
by court of inquiry from cowardice in regard to surrender of fort, 
but his defensive arrangements condemned, i. 276. 

-mortally wounded during siege of Madras, i. 285. 

Portland, Duke of, opposes adjournment of House of Lords, and 
adverts to extraordinary rumour circulated as to feelings of the 
King with regard to the East-India BUI of the coalition ministry, 
ii. 3-18. 

Port Louis, its origin, iv. 161. 

Port Louis, measures of the French for iu defence, iv. 162, 

Porto Novo plundered by Hyder Ali, ii. 227. 

PouTuouESK, their discoveries, i. 36, 

- their arriv.-il in India and departure, i. 36. 

they return, attack Calicut without success ; attack and 
c.npture Goa, which becomes their capital, i. 37. 

claim dominion of the Indian seas, extend their commerce, 
establish factories and forts, i. 37 . 

thcjr commander at Hooghly refuses the application of 
Shah Jehan for aid against his father, i. 38. 

-—- their factory at Hooghly attacked by order of Shah Jehan : 

it is courageously but ineffectually defended; lives of the <lefenders 
spared, but their images destroyed, i, 39 . 

commercial supremacy of. yielded to the Dutch, i. 73. 

movements of. alarm Mahrattas for the safety of Salsettc; 
fleet of appears off Bombay, and commander delivers a protest 
against conduct of British autliorities in regard to that place, ii. 
160. 161. 

claim of to possession of Salsettc, ii. 170. 171. 

exempted from the general prohibition of European tra- 
ders for ming establishments within Muhratta dominions, ii. 198. 

■■ expedition fitted out from Bengal against their settlement 
of Macao, iv. 131 , 130 . 

POTTINOEB. Capt. (assistant to British resident at Poona), on murder 

^ ^ uo^udhur Sha^try, instructed to provide for safety of sur- 

viving parties connected with the Baroda mission to Poonn» iv. 389. 

. _ treaties concluded by, with Khypoor and Hyderabad, 

m Scinde, v. 215, 216. 
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PoTTiNOER, Sir H., compelled to remonstrate with his countrymen in 
China, t. 297, note. 

PovKRio. Clement, a European commanding company in service of Ma¬ 
homet Ali, receives overtures from Nunjeraj for assistance in ob¬ 
taining possession of Trichinopoly, i. 148. 

- proceeds to Capt. Dalton, communicates all that passed with 

Nunjeraj, is instructed to return to the camp, and avow his wil¬ 
lingness to undertake the required task, i. 149. 

- makes terms with Nunjeraj to receive 23,000 rupees, to seize 

on the gate nearest to the Mysorean camp, and to hoist signal for 
their army to move, i. 149, 150. 

- his plan to entrap Nunjeraj defeated by Mahomet 

All’s brotlicr-in-law, i. 151. 

Powell, Lieut.-Col., joined by Hiromut Babaudur, enters country of 
Dundlecund, forts reduced by, iii. 371, 372. 

PowTS, Mr., takes a conspicuous part in debate of House of Com¬ 
mons on East-India Bill of coalition ministry ; his obser\'ntions on 
bill ojid ministry, u.''345, 346. 

Preston, Major, takes Tljcagur from the French, i. 359. 

Price, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain terms of peace (Bur¬ 
mese war), V. 76, 77. 

- returns to Ava to procure ratification of treaty, v. 81, 82. 

PuiNCB of Woles Island, establishment of at difFcrcot periods, iii. 398. 

See also Pulo Penang. 

Pbikcb Regent (afterwards George IV.) admits officers of the East- 
India Company’s sendee to the order of the Bath, iv. 583, 584. 

pRiTZLKR, Gen., obliges Pcishwa to change his course, v, 499. 

- proceeds to reduce forts and strongholds of Poona; 

Rajah of Sattara and fiunily fall into hands of. iv. 503. 

- Sir T., his representation of the feelings of native soldiers, 

V. 116. 

pROMB, advance upon, hy Sir A. Campbell, v. 50. 

■ ■■- possession of, taken by Sir A. Campbell, v. 56. 

Provincb Wellesley, territory on main land ceded by King of Queda, 
so called, v. 193. 

PoHAR Sing (dewan of Hafiz Rehmut), advice of to his master, ii. 43, 
note. 
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PvLo Penang transfeircil to East*Indla Company by Capt. Lights and 
called Prince of Wales IsLxod^ v. 193. 

PuRXKAH, foujdar of, takes the field on eastern bank of Ganges, with 
the supposed intention of joining the Sbazada, i. 379. 

-destined by Mccrun for assassination, i, 379, note. 

-- he is apparently appeased, i. 382. 

PufiSAjRp. Bhooslah succeeds Ids father, Hughoojee Bhoosley, as K<ijah 
of Nagpore; his weakness of mind ; death, iv. 465. 

~ evidence of his having been murdered by Appa 

Sahib discovered, iv. 535. 

PuasARAM Thappa killed in personal encounter with Lieut. BoUeau 
(Nepaul war), iv. 297. 

PunsBiiAM Bow, commanding Maliratta army, joined by Englisli dc* 
tachment; moves to attack Danvar, which ultimately surrenders 
(Lord Cornwallis's war with Tippoo), ii. 418, 419. 

his army, with British detachment under Capt. Little, 
proceed to attack Doomdroog: reduction of imj^mcticable ; marches 
towards Chittadroog, which is deemed too strong for attack ; arrives 
at Hooly Onore. which is attacked and taken, ii, 458, 459. 

admiration of the humane and honoumble con¬ 
duct of a British officer, and recommendation of the example to 
the imitation of his own servants, ii. 4CI. 

^ instead of joining Lord Cornwallis, prefers plunder- 

ing expedition into Bednorc, alarmed at approach of Kummer-oo- 
deen, u, 464. 

Ptm, Capt., recaptures U $nMam East-Indiaman; attacks French 

squadron in harbour of Port Sud-Est, Mauritius, without success, 
iv. 157, 

opens fire upon enemy's ships in harbour of St. Paul’s, 
Isle of Bourbon, which cut their cables and drift ashore, iv. 144 , 


^ secured to Siamese by treaty with English, v. 

^peated engagements of British government to King of, v, 190, 
^ opt. Light receives Pulo Penang from the King of, and trans- 
fcr,.t to East-IudU Company, V, 192. 193. 
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Queda, (arrangements made with King of, for payment of annual sum in 
compensation of loss of revenue from transfer of the island, v. 193. 

, further cession of territory made by King of; consequent in¬ 
crease of annual payment, v. 193. 

_ King of expelled by the Siamese, takes refuge in Prince of 

Wales Island; subsequently removes to Province Wellesley ; pre¬ 
vailed on to return to Prince of Wales Island, v. 193. 

_ remarks on conduct of British go^'Crnment in relation to King 

of, V. 194, 195. 

_ opinion of Lord William Bentinck on the treatment of the 

King of, V. 195. 

- Siamese expelled from capital of, v. 196, 197. 

- remarks on conduct of British authorities in respect to the 

attack on Queda, v. 197> 198. 

- disputes of King of with British government; remarks ; King 

removed to Malacca, v. 198, 199. 

- British resident aids Siamese in recapture of Queda; his con¬ 
duct disapproved by govemincnt of Bengn), who forbid British 
authorities to interfere, v. 199, 200. 

— — prohibition arrives too late; Siamese repossess themselves of 
Queda; just observations by Court of Directors on the subject, 
V. 200. 

Uapki.rs, Mr., 6rst suggests reduction of Dutch settlements to Lord 
Minto, iv. 182. 

—appointed Lieutenant-Governor by Lord Minto, iv. 195. 

-proceeds to court of Sultan of Djocjocarta, his recep¬ 
tion, treaty concluded, iv. 200. 

UAiounn, sent of Mahratta government, falls to Aurungzebe, i. 65. 

Uainikr, Admiral, requested to proceed to 'rrincomalcc, iii. 119. 

' refuses to co-operate in attack on Mauritius, his rea¬ 

sons, iii. 120, 121. 

llAJAiiMUNDaY, M. Conflons flics thither after his defeat by Col. Fordo, 
I. 300. 

Rajah Saliib, son of Chunda Sahib, with 150 French from Pondi¬ 
cherry, joins detachment of 4,000 sepoys sent by his father to act 
against Clive at Arcot, i. 103. 
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Rajah Sahib, terror of, at ball passing through palace at Arcot. i. lOr?. 

-intelligence reaches him of the communications between 

Clive and tlie Mahrattas. becomes ajiprehcnsive of the result, 
sends a flag of truce with proposals for surrender of the fort, 
Clive's reply, i. 107. 

-- surprises the camp of the Malirattas, i. 113. 

- makes a forced march to join reinforcements from Pon- 
dicherrj', i. 113. 

Rajpoot states, treaties concluded with, iv. 4G0. 

Uajpootaka, duties of allotted to Sir Charles Metcalfe, v. 134, 

Ram Dos (son of Ummer Sing) intimates his father's desire to nego¬ 
tiate (Ncpaul war), iv. 316. 

RAMGOftii, surrender of (Ncpaul war), iv. 290. 

Ram Narrain (Governor of Bcliar), on approach of the Shazadar’s army, 
marches out of the city, and encamps under its walls; is warned 
by Coh CaJliaiid not to come to action, disregiirds the ^vaming, 
and is totally defeated, i. 383. 

“ is distrusted by Mcer Jafficr, who seeks to assassinate 

him ; is xissurcd by Clive that if he present himself to the Nabob, 
and acknowledge his authority, he will he continued in govern¬ 
ment, i. 417. 

— tenders his submission to Nabob, and is confirmed in 
appointment, i. 417. 

evades demand of Meer Cossim for settlement of accounts ; 
designs formed against his power and life by Mcer Cossim, i. 
417. 418. 

promises accounts, docs not produce them, i. 418. 

- renders accounts, which arc uusatisfactory. i. 420. 

- is seiacd, and his effects confiscated, i. 420. 

- is eventually murdcu-cd, i. 420. 

place and manner of his death, i, 446. 

Hanooon entered by the Eughsli (Burmese war), v. 21. 

-fired by the Burmese, v. 46. 

Ratclipf. Major, commands column at siege of Deeg, iii. 459. 

Rawdkk, Lord, denounces in unmeasured terms establishment of 
British government in India, iv. 497. 498. note. 

See also Hastings. Marquis of. and Moira, Earl of. 

2 V 
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Hatmond, M., his indefatigable labours to increase the influence of the 
French in the Deccan, li. 5;)4, 555. 

__ puts down rebellion against the Nizam, takes prisoner 

AH Jah, who destroys himself by poison, ii. 555. 

- death of; his character; is succeeded by M. Peron, iu. 

30, 31. 

Rayn'al, his estimate of the importance of the Mauritius, iv. 162, note. 
IIfap, offers to put Nizam in possession of the lower fort of 

Goorumconda if allowed the management of attack, his offer ac¬ 
cepted ; carries the fort and delivers it to Nizam (Lord Cornwallis s 
war with Tippoo), ii. 455, 45C. 

- Lieut.-Col., appointed to escort supplies to army advancing on 

Seringapntam (\nst war with Tippoo), lii. 39. 
llrvBLL and Glass, two British officers, spared by French from mas¬ 
sacre of tlicir companions, near Conjeveram, and made prisoners, 
i. 114. 

-recjuircd to write to Clive, informing him that if 

the pagoda of Conjeveram were attiicked, they would be exposed 
on the walls, i. 114. 

- they desire that no regard for them may induce 

Clive to discontinue his operations, i. 114, 

Kf.vnrll, Gen., commands column of attack at second siege of Bhurt- 
pore, V. 157, 158. 

-Sir Thos.. result of his observ^ations on native troops, v. 116. 

Ubza Saib, army of defeated and dispersed by Capt. Little (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 463. 

Richards, Col., clears Assam from Burmese, v. 57. 

- advances upon Rungpore, carries stockade and various 

posts (Burmese war), v, 58. 

- Buddhist priest admitted to conference with; surrender 

of Rungpore on terms the result, v. 58, 59, 

- Gen., succeeds in attack upon enemy’s right, at Arracan 

(Burmese war), v. 64. 

- Major, his success in attack upon position of the enemy 

near Jyetuck (Ncpaul war), iv. 277. 

- attacks and puts to flight a body of enemy in Nag- 


pore, iv. 538. 
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IliciiMONn, Duke of, reads, in House of Lords, an article from a news¬ 
paper, announcing prevalence of report tliat the Kins: kad witli- 
drawn his approbation from the India Bill of the coalition ministr}-, 
and his confidence from its authors, ii. 348. 349. 

UoHERTS, Mr., Mr. James, and Mr. Bccher, appointed by Court of 
Directors to make insi>ection of Col. Maclean's papers, with refe¬ 
rence to his authority to tender Hastings's resignation ; their report, 
ii. 95, 96. 

Lieut.-Col., appointed to command detachment from Ma¬ 
dras to co-operate at Hyderabad with British troops against 
French force at that place ; arrives there, iii. 32. 

' dispatched with iVlajor Hcarscy to confer witli 

Mooftee during Bareilly riots, iv. 3 73. 

lloui.vsoN. Capt.. surrenders at ^'aluambaddy under parole, breaks his 
parole; obeys order of Capt. Orton to surrender Broad; perishes 
in a dungeon at Scringiijiatam. i. 5C9. 570. 

" ’ dispatched with summons to Gen. Janssens to 

surrender Dutch possessions in Java, answer brought back by, iv 
186. 

Mr., secretary to the treasur)’ under Ix>rd North, his 
conversation with Col. Maclean, agent of Warren Hastings, ii. 
I21» note» 

(M. P.), remarks on conduct of members of committee 
of House of Commons, 1831, v. 276. 

Kob. Sir Thomas, arrives at the Mogul court, deputed by James I.. 

1. 32. 

UoiiiLcuKD, curious particulars of state of society in. iv. 352. 

remarkable and characteristic feature in criminal stotis- 
tics of, iv, 352. 353. 

crimes by which distinguished, iv. 354. 

• state of, at different periods, compared ; habits of the 
people of, iv. 358—360, 

grievances and discontent of the people, iv. 361, 362. 

fanatical attachment of people to their chiefs ; their fide¬ 
lity, iv. 362. 

lloiiiLLA chiefs, fears entertained of insurrecUon of. iii. 6. 

IloniLLAS, Vizier desirous of attacking; his reasons, ii. 39. 

2 u 2 
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UouiLLA8> defeat of by the English brigade, ii. 46, 

- their origin and conquest^, ii. 47► 48. 

Hosk» Lieut., storms Holkar's batter)' before Delhi, gains possession of 
it, spikes the guns, and retreats with small loss (siege of Delhi), 
ill. 447. 

- Cnjit., leads storming party at Donobcw, which fails ; his gallant 

example and fall (Burmese war), v. 52, note. 

Ross. Lieut., gains possession of heights above Bclasporc, after de¬ 
feating body of Kuhloora troops (Nepaul war), iv. 289. 

-makes pro]X)sals to three sirdars commanding enemy’s 

troops, who accept them and pass with their troops into his rear 
(Nepaul war), iv. 31.5. 

KoimtiSKnoK, Major, dispatched to reinforce Col. Bradshaw (Nepaul 
war), iv. 297. 

Rous and Bolton, Messrs., appointed to chairs of East-India Company, 
i.482. 

Roussrl, Col., fourteen officers, and a number of troops, made prisoners 
by Col. Fordc, near Chinsurah (Clive’s operations against the 
Dutch), i. 377, 

Rowlry, Capt., ordered to blockade French islands in Indian Seas, iv, 
142. 

- Commodore, makes unsuccessful descent on Isle of Bourbon, 

iv. 142,143. 

-appoints a vessel with Cartel flog to convey wi¬ 
dow and children of Gen. Dcs Bruscls to Mauritius, iv. 146, 147. 

- sails with squadron to resume blockade of 

Mauritius, takes Oen. Abercrombie with him, proceeds to Rodri¬ 
guez, iv. 159, 160. 

Roy 1)00 tooR (Dewan of Soomj-oo-Dowlah) engaged in conspiracy 
against his master, i, 234. 

■ adriscs Sooraj-oo-Dowlali to retire to Moorshedabad, i. 

242, 243. 

- is alienated from Mcer Jafficr, i. 360. 

Roy LB, Capt., commands a detachment from Agra, falls in witli the 
cavalry of Bappoogee Scindia and totally routs it (Lord Lake’s 
campaign against Holkar), iii. 480. 

- attacks and defeats Hemaut Singh, iii. 480. 
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livGuoojKB Blioo^lay (Ilajah of Nagporo) invariably attempts 

of Britisli government to establish subsidiur)' alliance with stau* 
of Berar, iv. 465. 

-is succeeded by his son Pursajee Bhooslay, iv. 465. 

ItuGONATH Ilow» negotiations vnth, by the English ; succeeds to office 
of Pcishwa, his foreign and domestic troubles ; engaged in \v«ar 
with Nizam All, meditates an expedition into Carnatic, ii. 157. 

158. 

-— makes {>eace with Hyder Ali, who engages to pay 

tribute to him; relinquishes his design upon Carnatic, ii. 158. 

—commences march towards Poonuli, his success, 
want of funds, returns, ii. 159. 

never disputes the birth of child of Uunga Bye, ii. 

159, no/e. 

-his difficulties and distress, has recourse to the 

Englisli, ii. 1.59, I GO. 

~ negotiation with English, refuses to give up Salsettc 

and Bassein, ii. ICO. 

—negotiations with English renewed, concludes treaty ; 
Eust^India Company agree to aid him with considerable force; he 
agrees to surrender Basscin, to procure grant from Guicownr for 
Company of tliat prince’s revenue in Buroda and to make certiiin 
payments, ii. IGl, 1C2. 

-is bound not to make war ui Carnatic, to assist 

ships of East*India Company and protect cargoes, ii. 162# 

• defeated and bis forces dispersed; effects junction 
with Col. Keating; action takes place and ends in favour of the 
English, ii. 164. 

-required by treaty between English and MidiratUis 

to disband his army, on compliance witlj which condition he was 
to have an establishment at Kopergoam; be refuses, expresses de* 
termination to appeal to Court of Directors, retires to Surat, ii. 
169. 

- remarks on the proceedings of the governments of 

Bombay and Bengal with regard to him, ii. 170—174. 

—new agreement made with, under which he is to be 
regent only, ii, 176. 
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Hi'GONATn Row seeks to stimulate liis European allies, liis exertion? 
have contrarj- elVect ; committee of field deputies become de- 
sj)on(lcnt and open negotiations with authorities of Poonah, ii. 
177, 17 S. 

- in vain invokes committee to pause before deciding 

on retreat, ii. 178, 

- his surrender demanded by Poona ministers, he pro¬ 
vides for his own safety, ii. ] 79. 

escapes from Scindia, with whom he had taken 
refuge, IS received by Col, Goddard witli little cordiality, ii, 
18G. 

UuMnoLD, Mr., appointed President and Governor of Madras by Court 
of Directors, U. 213. 

complains that French troops are entertained in Gun- 
toor not^'ithstnnding Nizam's promise to procure their removal, 
ii.217, 

- Sir Tliomns, proposes rccal of Mr. HoUond from court of 

Nizam: quits India, leaving minute recommending Mr. Hollond s 
suspension from the semcc, his recommendation carried into 
cft'cct by Mr. Whitchill, ii, 233, 224. 

“ returns to England, with immense fortune and 
tainted character, is dismissed the sciaicc by Court of Directors, 
and threatened with penal proceedings by the House of Commons 
ii. 223, 224, notf. 

assures Court of Directors that every thing 

was quiet in Carnatic at the time of his departure from India, 
ii. 225. 

-- is succeeded by Mr. Whitchill. u. 226. 

UuNcroRB. possession of obtained by Col. Richards; his justification 

of the concessions granted to the inhabitants (Burmese war) v 
59, 60. ' 

Runjert Singh. BriHsh government first become connected with by 
treat}’, conditions of. iv. 132. 

gradually extends his power and influence over whole 
country between Sutlege and Jumna, v. 145. 

' diflicultics of throwing his power back beyond Sut* 

lege. V. 146. 
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IluM^roRB Sing Thappa, recommended to put himself in communication 
with Col. Bradshaw (Nepaul war), iv. 2G7. 
llussKLL, Mr., proposed as British resident at Tanjurc by Lord PI got. 
proposal resisted, ii. 201. 202. 

Lieut.-001., his brilliant service at battle of Maliidporc 
(Mahratta and Pindarrio war), iv. 493. 

Ruptenpoiib, military preparations at by Kajah of Barar, iii. 501. 
Hyaccottaii suiTCDdcrs to Major Gowdie; its strength (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), u. 440. 

Kya.v, Licut.-Col., proceeds to attack gateway to left of principal but¬ 
tery at Bhurtporc, iii. 464. 

— altercation of with Col. Maitland as to relative 
situation of breach and trenches, iii. 465. 

' compels enemy to quit their post, but is prevented 

by a deep drain from pursuing his successes, iii. 4GG. 

Kyvrs, Capt,, frustrates attempts of enemy to drive British vcsj^cIs 
from the station at Rangoon by fire-rafts (Burmese war), v. 44. 

Saadvt All, reputed law^ful successor to musnud of Oude; his pai'si- 
mony and unpopularit)% u. 5C2. 

-restored to his right through agency of British govern¬ 
ment, conditions of treaty with, li. 576. 

-applies for removal of Vizier Ali from Benares, iii. 165. 

-the abuse, mismanagement, and extortions of his govern¬ 
ment, iii. 172. 

-remarks on treaty with, iii. 181, 182. 

-his removal of former Vizier's treasure, iii. 190. 

-new treaty concluded with, remarks on, iii. 212—227. 

-receives visit from Marquis Wellesley, iii. 229. 

-his unconquerable aversion to Col. Scott, iii. 231. 

See also Oude. 

Sadlrir, Mr., communicates with Tippoo Sultan, is ready to assent to 
Tippoo’s agent’s demand for surrender of Mangalore prc\Hously 
to release of English prisoners, ii. 285. 

-involved in dispute with Lord Macartney ; hostile meet¬ 
ing ensues, in which Lord Macartney is wounded, ii. 387, 388, 
note. 
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Sadbass and Pulicat taken by the English soon after arrival of Lord 
Macartney in India, ii. 263. 

Salabi't Jung chosen by the French as new ruler of the Deccan i 
96. 

-assistance rendered him by M. Bu ssy> i. 181. 

advajjce of. demands Mogul’s tribute, i. 181. 

-- removes his brother by poison, i. 1G8. 

forges edict of emperor confinning Dupicix in office of 
Nabob, i. 1G8, 

dismisses Bussy; desirous of obtaining aid from English; 

makc.s proposals to Bussy of peace and restoration to favour, i. 
216. 

applied to by M. Conflans for a5sistancc; adrances to 
Hydersibad. i, 302. 

• commands Anundcrauze to quit the English and repair 
to his lawful master, i. 304. 

intelligence of his advance received by the English; 
their situation, i. 305. 

is disposed, by full of Masulipatam, to negotiate; con¬ 
cludes treaty ; its condition.^, i. 309, 310. 

seeks to prevail on Col. Fordc to grant assistance 
against Niznm Ah; Col. Forde refuses, i. 310, 311. 

■ after unsuccessfully contending for sovereignty of the 

Deccan, becomes prisoner of Niznm AH, i. 542. 

recognized as lawful Soubahdor of the Deccan by treaty 

of Pans, being tlmn prisoner of his brother, by whom he is even- 
tunlly murdered, i. 542, note. 

Sale. Major, the first man who appeared on the top of tlie works at 
Kcmcndinc (Burmese war), v. 26. 

kills Burmese chief of high rank in single combat (Bur¬ 
mese war). V. 31. 

lends detachment against Burmese intrcnchments v 
43. 

l^^nds column of attack on Burmese army, v. 45. 

-Col., wounded in boat at Mclioon, v. 76. 

Salmon!,. Col., his representations of the clmractcr of native soldiers 
V. 116. 
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Salsbtte aDd Carnnja fall Into hands of English, ii. 160. 

capture of, a questionable act; possession of long desired by 
East-India Company, ii. 170. 

said to be included with Bombay iu marriage portion of 
Princess Catharine, wife of Charles II., ii. 171. 

-restored by convention with Malirattas. ii. 179. 

Sauooa taken possession of by Capt. Little, conditions of capitulation ; 
cruel treatment of prisoners by Malirattas. ii. 463, 464. 

-- retaken by Kummer-oo»Deen, ii. 464. 

SANFORn, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain terms of i)eace, v 
76, 77. 

Samu.v, serious disturbances at, created by the Ncpaulese, iv. 2o7. 

Sattaha becomes the residence of the Mahratla ILijali, and principal 
seat of Mahratta power, i, 65. 

— fiiUs into tlic hands of Aurungzebe, i. 65. 

-explosion of a mine ut destroys two thou^uid of the be¬ 
siegers, i. 65. 

-Chunda Sahib made prisoner and marched there, i, 83. 

-Chunda Sahib obtains hie freedom and departs from, i, 64. 

-Hajab of falls into hands of English, i. 503, 

‘ Ilajali of, motives of Gov,-Gen. for restoring him to sove¬ 

reignty, iv. 555. 

Hajah of, portion of territory assigned to, iv. 555, 

Sattumokoul taken by Cob Floyd (Lord Cornwallis's war with 
Tippoo), ij, 409. 

SAUNDRas, Mr#, Governor of Madras, manages negotiation for j>cnce 
with French, i. 180, note. 

SAVANnnooo, conduct of siege of intrusted to Col. Stuart (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii.451. 

-taken by storm, ii. 451—153. 

SciiKKNAAs (station of pirates infc.sting Persian Gulf) stormed and car¬ 
ried by English, aided by force sent by Imaum of Muscat, iv. 174. 

SciNDiA, his influence, separate agreement concluded with, fort and 
government of Broach to be delivered up to him. two English 
hostages left, ii. 179 . 

- translation of agreement with, ii. 179, 180, note. 

Holkar, approaches with force ; retires; his friendly 
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professions towards the En^rlish; releases liosta^s; negotiation 
commenced and broken off; is attacked by Gen. Goddard witli 
success, ii. 187. 

SciNDiA, his army approaches Col. Carnac’s camp at Serongc, and can¬ 
nonades it: Col. Camac retreats, ii. 196. 

- hara.««es Col. Cumae's retreating force, is attacked by Col. 

Camac and defeated, makes overtures of peace, separate treaty 
concluded with ; promises his influence to procure peace with 
Peishwa, ii. 197. 

- surety for due performance of treaty witli Peishwa, rewarded 

for his mediation, and guaranteed by cession of Broach to, ii. 198. 

- predominant influence of at Poona, iii. 5. 

- his forces, combined with those of the Peishwa, defeated by 

Holkar at Poona, iii. 277. 

- meets evasively overtures of British resident, addresses Gov.- 

Gen., announces his march towards the Deccan, iii. 290, 291. 

- his letter to Col. Close, iii. 292, 293. 

- his reply to Col. Collins, refers discussion of communication 

to personal conference ; meeting of Col. Collins, with result of. iii. 
293, 294, 

- declares his surprise at conclusion of defensive alliance between 

British government and Peishwa, iii. 294. 

points pressed on the notice of by Col. Collins, his answer, iii. 
297. 

~ dislike to march of British troops to Poona, his reejuest 

that it may be stopped, iii. 298. 

- grounds of suspicion against; repeated conferences among 

hhUiratta chiefs; missions to Ilajah of Berar and to the Peishwa; 
arrival of %'akecl8 from Holkar, iii. 298. 

- reejuired to disavow imputation of confederacy with Holkar 

and llajah of Berar, iii. 299. 

- admits that treaty of Bassein contains nothing at variance with 

his rights, but declines promising not to disturb it until after the 
conference with the llajoli of Berar, iii. 300. 

his insulting remark at the close of the conference with Col. 
Collins, iii. 301. 

- meeting of with llajali of Berar, iij. 301, 302. 
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ScixniA.his continued evasions and insulting conduct, iii. 302. 

- decline of his local anthority iu Hinilostan, iii. 310. 

- entortaios suspicions of Perron, iii. 3IS. 

- rescues the Emperor, Sliah Allum, fromGholaumKaudir»iii. 323. 

- with Rajah of Berar, enters territories of Nkam ; confedenitcs 

retire, 4ire joined by body of infantry under French officers, iii. 32d. 
• hLs Deccan Inrinciblcs entirely defeated by Gen. Lake, iii. 

334 — 340 , 

- makes overtures of negotiation to Gen. Wellesley, mission re* 

ccived from ; mission disavowed and subsequently confirmed ; sus¬ 
pension of arras agreed upon, conditions of. iii. 344, 345. 

- withholds compliance with terms of armistice, iii. 34 7. 

- is attacked and defeated by Gen. Wellesley at Argaum, iii. 

347 — 349 . 

- determines to seek peace ; treaty of peace concluded by ; con¬ 
ditions of, ill. 339—362. 

"" treat}’ of alliance signed by ; conditions of, iii. 379—383. 
- promises to adopt measures suggested by Gen. Wellesley, iii. 

424. 

- his aid called for in support of the common cause cf tlic allies, 

iii. 424. 

- ngrcc.s to receive British force for protection; vakeel from 

Holkar arrives in camp of, professes readiness to assist British 
government, but does not dismiss Holkar's vakeel, iii. 4S2. 

demands restoration of fort of Gwalior and countrj' of Gohud, 
iii. 483, 484. 

- remarks on demand, lii. 484-189. 

discussion with British government on claim, iii. 489, 490. 
engages to lend all aid in his power for prosecutiiig war against 
Holkar, to renounce his pretensions, and confirm treaties with minor 
states, iii. 490. 

suggestions ofTered to, on part of British government; de¬ 
claration of his nunisters in reply to suggestions, iii. 490, 491. 

- further discussion of; suggestions as to his taking the field, 

iit. 492. 

—hU proposed reliance on Dritisli government for pecuniary 
assistance; arrival in his camp of Shir7.ee Rao Ghatgay, iii. 492. 
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SciNDiA, narrative of his marriage with daughter of Shirzee liao Ghat- 
gay and its circumstances, iii. 492, 493. 

- dismisses Slurzee Rao from cmjiloymcnt, and causes him to 

be arrested ; his release and subsequent acts, iii. 493, 494. 

- great influence of Shirzee Rao over, iii. 495. 

- marches from Rorhaniporc ; indications of his feelings towards 

Rritish governinont, iii. 496, 497. 

- marches in direction of Bhopal, iii. 498, 499, 

— his design to 1 c\t contributions on Nabob of Bhopal; remark 
ujH)H, by Mr. Webbe, iii. 500. 

- his advance into territories of Rajah of Bcnir, iii. 502. 

- his answers to the resident’s inquiries as to his riews, iii. 

503. 

- now ground of remonstrance with ; his intention of le^’ying con¬ 
tributions on tl»c territories of the Pcishwa opposed by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, iii. 504, 505. 

- affects to comply with demands of Mr. Jenkins, iii. 505. 

- advances to nn<l inve.sts the fort of Saugur, assumes tone of 

arrogsmcc and defiance towards British representative, iii. 50(5. 

- applies to the resident to post])one his dcj>arturc, makes 

solemn promise of prosecuting his march to Oujcin, iii. 507. 

- further remonstrances to. from British resident, iii. 508, 509. 

- his dismay at departure of Mr. Jenkins; entreaties for his 

return, iii. 509, 510. 

- his direct violation of conditions of resident’s return, iii. 510, 

511. 

- his vacillating and treacherous conduct towards Mr. Jenkins, 

his Pindarrics attjick and plunder the British camp, iii. 511, 

512 . 

- his reply to Mr. Jenkins’s request to withdraw, iii. 512. 

- his hyjMJcrisy and audacity, iii. 514. 

- remarkable history of letter from to Gov.-Gcn,, remarks 

uj>on letter, iii. 515, 516. 

‘ statement of grounds of complaint; liis abuse of Mr. Webbe, 
iii. 517—519. 

- conclusion of his letter to Marquis Wellesley, iii. 518—520. 

- juiswcr to complaints of, iii. 521—530. 
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SciNDiA expresses sorrow and regret at continuance of war between 
Holkar and English. Ins plan for putting an end to it by marcli- 
ing to Bhurtpore and assuming character of mediator* iii. 531. 

—further illustrations of his duplicity* iii. 532. 

- communication of one of his 8cr>*ants to Col. Close, iii. 533, 

534. 

- professes pacific feelings, retires to Subdulghur; one of his 

ministers waits on Mr. Jenkins to announce movement of Shirzee 
Rao towards Bhurtpore, iu. 538 

“ audience demanded of by resident, which is granted, explana¬ 

tions and professions ofi'ered* iii. 538, 539. 

- repeats request to Mr. Jenkins that hostilities may be sus- 

pended with Holkar, iii* 539. 

- repeats romovoi of Col. Martindell, iii, 541. 

- renews his request for the removal of Col. Martindell, sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Jenkins, iii. 542, 543. 

- visit of to Bappoogee Scindia, iii. 543. 

- his visit to Holkar, iii. 544. 

- his letter to Lord Lake, answer to, iii. 54C, 547. 

— receives memorial from British resident, suddenly retires to 
Sboopore, iii. 547, 548. 

- letter from Lord I>akc to, further communications of with 

British resident, iii. 552, 553, 

—^ sacrifices to, proposed by Marquis Cornwallis, iv. 7. 

—his right to tliat which he was to receive not admitted by 
British government, iv. 23. 

to be invited to consent to surrender certain advantages and 
concede sundry points, iv, 2C. 

expresses a hope of obtaining portion of territory conquered 
from Holkar, which is not encouraged, iv. 28. 

very submissive letter to, framed by Marquis Cornwallis, iv. 
28—30, 

‘ endeavours to wrest territories from Rajahs of Machery 

and Bhurtpore expected to lay foundation of interminable contests, 
iv. 34, 

- aspect of alfairs in tlic camp of, becomes less indisposed to 

peace, negotiation opened by with Col, Malcolm, iv, 38. 
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SciNDiA, successful closc of negotiation with, treaty concluded by Col. 
Msdcolm, iv. 49, 30. 

- transfer of Gwalior and Gobud to, relinquishes claim to pen¬ 
sions ; personJil allowance to be paid agreed to by East-lndia Com¬ 
pany, and jaghircs assigned to his wife and daughter, iv. 50. 

- extraordinar)* article of treaty, by which he ligrccs never to 

admit Shirzee Uao to his councils, &c., iv. 31. 

- disa[>points policy of Sir George Barlow by not consenting to 

accept 'ionk Uam|>oora in place of pension, iv. 52, 53. 

- his treatment of Kurreem Khan Pindarric, iv. 409—413. 

- makes treaty with Chceto Pindarric, iv. 416. 

- assents to passage of British troops through his territories, iv. 

451. 

- correspondence of mthNcpaul detected, iv. 451,452. 

- treaty concluded xvith by Cnpt. Closc, articles of, iv. 452—460. 

- remarks on his conduct and character, iv. 482. 

- difficulties attending formation of contingent to bo furnislicd 

by 5 his collusion with Pindarric leaders, his waverings, &c., iv. 483. 

- rccals Jeswunt Ilao Lar from Asscergurh ; order disregarded. 

iv. 508. 

- directs that Appa Saliib should be given up, repeats his com¬ 
mand for immediate nppcamDcc of «Icswunt Bao Lar at Gwalior, 
iv. 569, 

- presses for the punishment of Jeswunt Rao Lar without re¬ 
ducing fortress of Asscergurh; furnishes subsidiar)* aid for its re¬ 
duction, iv. 570. 

- evidence of his perfidy discovered in Asscergurh, iv. 576, 577, 

Scott, Col,, succeeds Mr. Lumsden as resident at Lucknow, suggests 
preparation of statement of number and expense of troops, &c., 
iii, 170, 171. 

-his opinion on state of the country (Oude), iii. 173. 

- not satisfied with honest intentions of the Vizier; his 

advice to him, iii. 177. 

-his suspicions of Vizier lulled, his account of his change 

of feelings, iii. 178. 

■-his remonstrance against scandalous breach of honesty of 

Vizier, his appeal to Gov.-Gen., iii. 179. 
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Scott, Col., his description of Vizier's character, iii. 180. 

suggests that, by following his advice, the affairs of the 
countr>- might he administered for the benclit of the people and 
the reputation of the jirincc, iii. 189. 

his report to Gov.-Gen., his suggestions, iii. 189, 190. 

-his appeal to the ^’izier, iii. 197. 

his construction of Vizier’s intentions of appropriating 
the property of liho Begum acknowledged to be true, iii. 202. 

-exposes avarice and dishonesty of the Vizier, iii. 203. 

■ ‘Icsircs that suspected persons may be pointed out, but 
condemns vexatious and indiscriminate accusation, iii, 204 . 

his injudicious conduct witli regard to certain aumils iii 

209, 


orders affecting him receh-cd from home, iii, 239. 

Hopetoun. measures taken by. in Nugjrore. iv. 472. 

attacked by Arabs at Seetabuldee. general 
action follows, iv. 473. 


479. 


attack on city of Nagporc conducted by, iv. 


Lieut,, appointed to command storming party at Chanda, iv. 542. 

— effects his escape, severely wounded, from slaughter of 
British force at lUimoo (Burmese war), v. 41. 

- Major, overtures made to by Ducaral on behalf of Francis, for 

rcconcilatioD with Hastings, ii. 130. 

“ procures a seat in Parliament, presents petition from 
Hastings to be heard in defence, ii. 360, 361. 

ScRAPTO.v and Walsh. Messrs., appointed dei>utic8 to SooraJ-oo-Dowlnii, 
searched for concealed arms, called upon to part with their swords! 
refuse, deliver their proposals, i. 209. 

• Mr., exerts himself to divest of suspicion the mind of Soo- 
raj-oo-Dowlali, i, 229, 230. 

receives two lacs for sciences to Meer Jaffier, i. 248. 


undeceives Omichund as to his reward, i. 258. 
Seetaduldbb, battle of. iv. 472—475. 

— bill of annexed to British residency, v. 174. 

only son of Akbar, after a brief struggle ascends the throne i 
29. ' ■ 
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Selim assumes the names of Jehangir, Conqueror of the World, i, 29, 
See Jehangir. 

Senior, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand rupees on elevation 
of Noojum-ad-Dowlah to musnud of Bengal, i. 473. 
Serinoapat.vm, Tippoo retires with his main array to, ii. 404, 405. 

- advance of Lord Cornwallis upon. ii. 422. 

- j»lan and opcnition of attack upon by Lord Cornwallis, 

ii. 426—431. 

- description of its strength, &c., ii. 465. 

- closely invested on its two principal sides, preparations 

for siege, ii. 481. 

- prc]>arations suspended, ii. 490. 

-retirement of British army from, ii. 511. 

- British army under Gen. Harris appear before, iii. 43. 

- taken by storm ; account of conquest, iii. 48—51. 

- account of loss sustained in capture, iii. 65. 

- permanent command of intrusted to Col. Wellesley, 

iii. 67. 

-fortress and island of transferred to East-India Com¬ 
pany, iii. 81. 

- documents and eridence of secret intercourse between 

Tippoo. Mahomet All. and son. found there, iii. 135. 

- advantage of conquest of, iii. 287. 

- discontent at, iv. 139. 

Skiunoiiam, French abandon their posts, and retreat thither with loss, 
i. 123. 

-taken possession of by Capt. Didton. French troops 

marched to Fort St. David, i. 136, 137. 

-D’Autucil retires to, i. 272. 

-taken by Crillon, i. 325. 

Sbvajek, Mahmtta leader, son of Shahjee, i. 57. 

-Aurungzebe opens a correspondence with, i. 57. 

-proposes submission to Aurungzebe; n Brahmin dispatched 

to confer with him, i. 58. 

-embraces the jilan proposed by the Brahmin for getting rid 

of his employer, i. 58. 

-— treacherously kills Afzool Khan, i. 59. 
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SnvAJBE, succession of disasters compels him to submit to Aiirung- 
zebe, his submission graciously received, invited to Delhi, permis- 
sion promised liim to return to the Deccan, i. 60. 

proceeds to Delhi, reception unsatisfuctory. Emperor declines 
seeing him, i. 60. 

placed under restraint by Aurungzebe, effects liis escape. 

i. 60. 

applies himself to cstabll.«h his power and influence, pro¬ 
cures from Aurungzebe recognition of his title of lUjah, i. 60. 

resumes his warlike habits, takes several imjmrtant places, 
plunders Surut, i. 60, 61. 

fits out .a powerful fleet to co-operate with his troops by 
land, determined to assume the style of an independent j>rince, i. 61. 

enthroned with the reverence and grandeur of eastern 
potentates, i. 61. 

-continues his predatory system of warfare; Beejapoor and 

Golcondu cliicf sufterers. i. 61. 

-- dies ; is succeeded by his son Sumbhojee, i. 61. 

throne of restored by Marquis of Hastings, iv. 563. 

SEVEnsnacoo (pirate fort on coast of Concan). attacked and captured 
by Commodore James, i. 182. 

SHAn-seBonv, Earl of. proposes to move that East-India Company l>e 
heard by counsel at bar of the House of Lords, v. 341. 

Shah Allam (son of Aurungzebe) ordered with an army to Concan to 
reduce Mahratta forces on sea-coast, his army suffers from pcsti- 
lence. compelled to return. I. 64. 

-succeeds to the throne of his father, i, 68. 

Allum (Emperor) succeeds to the throne; defeats Ram Narrain 
nt Patna, i. 383. 

defeated by Col. Calliaud, marches for Bengal, 
pursued by Col. CaUiaud ; returns to Patna, which he attacks 
without success, compelled to withdraw by arrival of Captain 
Knox, i. 383—385. 

defeated by Major Camac, i. 415. 

- accepts overture of Major Cornac ; friendly 
intercourse with Eoglii^h estnbUshed ; confers kliclaut on Mecr 
Cossun> L 415. 
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Shah AHum (Emperor) saved by Major Comae from death during 
insurrection in his camp; marches in direction of Oiide, i. *110. 

-in camp with vizier at Allahabad, i. 449. 

-addresses a letter to Major hfunro solicit¬ 
ing protection, i. 459. 

■ -marches in same direction with English, and 

pitches his tent every night within short distance of British detach¬ 
ment, i. 459, 

-seeks interview with Major Munro, and re¬ 
news request, i, 459. 

- ■ — - is received under British protection, i. 460. 

- -reflections on his situation, i. 460. 

name of. employed by Vizier to extort money 
from Mccr Cossim, i. 461. 

-takes up his residence at Allahabad, i. 475. 

--- Clive meditates settlement wath, i. 494. 

■ -Iransfcrof Vizier’s dominions to. contemplated; 

transfer disapproved by Clive and Court of Directors, i. 494, 

compelled to abandon liis claim to jaghirc and 
arrears of tribute, i.496. 

--bestows Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 

Orissa on East-India Company, i. 496. 

— his applications to English for assistance to 
cnaljlc him to march to Delhi meet with refusal, ii. 35. 

-receives aid from the Mahrattas, ii. 35. 

' transfers to Mahrattas districts assigned for 

his support by British government, British government resume the 
difitricU. iL 35« 

---payment of tribute to by British government 

discontinued} motives, ii. 35, 36. 

---further particulars as to discontinuance of 

tribute : remarks, ii. 37. 38, note, 

---territories of, ceded to vizier, ii. 38, 39. 

many years a suffering captive, remarks upon 
his life, iii. 32), 322. 

his audience with Gen. Lake, whose protection he solicits s 
Ids wretched state and fortune, iii. 324_326. 
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Shau Bay Khan (Piodany), attaches himself to service of Scindia 

iv. 40G. 

- Jehan succeeds to the throne; his cruelties, i. 32. 

~ “ prosecutes war in the Deccan, takes possession of several 

fortresses, extorts money or an acknowledgment of supremacy 
from various princes, i. 34. 

his intercourse with the Portuguese, i. 38. 

his revenge of tJie insult received from the Portuguese 
commander at Hooghly, i. 38. 

carries on warlike operations on a large scale, takes mea¬ 
sures for subjugation of the Deccan, immense force collected, 
i. 39. 

- delivers up country and people of the Deccan to fire and 
sword; one hundred and fifteen towns and castles taken, i. 40. 
—— compels the Kings of Beejapoor and Golconda to pro¬ 
pitiate him by the most humiliating submissions, i. 40. 

Jehan grants commissions to Kings of Beejapoor and Golconda, 
after reducing them from the rank of sovereign, i. 40. 

I afflicted with illness, government devolves upon Dara, 
^ considered as valid ns that of the Emperor, i. 43. 

“ recovers; Dara returns the government into his hands, 

I. 43. 


victory of Aurungzebc and hlorad excites alarm 

■ A.A 


m the 


court of. i. 44. 

■-made prisoner by Auningzebe, i. 45. 

^ dies, suspicion entertained us to cause of his death. 


i.S6. 


Maddun, his testimony as to promUc of vizier to give up bond of 
Hafiz Rehmud. u. 42. note. 

AiiLEE, amval of Col. Bum there; he takes possession of a mud 
fort, his gallant defence^ m, 450* 

Suamhow Modik. his designs in bringing TooUce Bye to notice of 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar. Iv, 484. 

SuAPOoaaz. disputes with Bunnese respecting, v. 8. 9 . 10 . 

Shebb, obtains imperial throne, i. 26, 

-puhKc works attributed to him, i. 25. 

death of succeeded by a struggle for the crown, i. 26. 

2x2 
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Sheffield, petition from, against exclusive trade of East*India Com* 
pany, iv. 215, 216, note^ 

SitEORAj lands in dispute with Ncpaulesc occupied by British govern¬ 
ment, iv. 260. 

Sheri DA?;. Right Hon. R. B.. sums up evidence on charge against 
Hastings relating to Begums of Oude in an exciting speech, ii. 
366. 

Sin EL, Mr., moves a clause for extending support in India to Roman 
Catholic Church and others, withdraws it, v. 339. 

SiiiKARroou, captured by the English from Dhowndia Waugh, iii. 95. 
SiiiRZBB Rao Ghatgay, his atrocious character, origin of his appoint¬ 
ment as Scindia's dewan, iii. 492, 493. 

-dismissed and arrested by Scindia, released; 

his new career of intrigue and crime; his vengeance, pursuit of 
plunder, iti. 493. 494. 

-repairs to Poona, sits in dhuma at the door of 

the minister, is inveigled into the house for the purpose of seizing 
him, but escapes, iii. 494, 495. 

-- his influence over Scindia, iii. 495. 

-attacks Cheonoc, iii, 498. 

"■ -- ■”* • his inveterate hatred of the British govern¬ 

ment, iii. 532. 

- marches towards Bhurtpore, iii. 538. 

““ intimates to Lord Lake that he is dispatched to 

Bhurtpore to negotiate at request of British resident, iii. 539. 

-solicits conference with Rajah of Bhurtpore, 

which is declined; returns to Weir, is joined by Holkar, iii, 540. 

' Scindia precluded by treaty from employing 

him, iv. 51. 

Suit An HOY, accompanies Capt. Knox to Patna, i. 385. 

- apprehended by W, Hastings, is acquitted, hia death and 

its presumed causes, U. 32. 

SiiooJA, son of Slmh Jehnn, ndministors the government of Bengal, i. 43. 

- advances towards the capital to claim the crown, i. 43. 

disbelieves report of the Emperor’s recover)', continues to ad¬ 
vance, is met by n force commanded by Soliraan, son of Dora, and 
defeated, i. 43. 
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SuoojA, besieged by Soliman^ i. 44. 

- reinstated in government of Bengal, under promise of fidelity, 

i. 44. 

- solicits from Auning 2 ebe commission continuing him in the 

government of Bengal, i. 48. 

takes the field at the head of a numerous army, marches on 
the capital, passes Allahabad, takes up a position thirty miles from 
thatcit}', %vaits the approach of Aurungzebe, i. 48, 

- engages united army of Aurungzebe and hfohammed; his 

decisive defeat, i, 49. 

- report that he had fallen ; flight becomes universal, i. 50. 

“ flics in the direction of Bengal, pursued by Mohammed, i. 50. 

bestows his daughter on Mohammed, son of Aurungzebe, 
i. 51. 

- Mohammed posses over to, aAcr almndoning the cause of his 

fatlicr, i. 51. 

-his affections alienated from Mohammed by the detestable 

policy of Aurungzebe, i. 51, 

-* yields no belief to protestations of Mohammed, i, 51. 

“ suffers Mohammed to depart with his wife and vast amount of 

wcoltli, i. 52. 

■ compelled to cjuit his dominions, seeks safety in Armcan, i. 53. 
murdered with two sons; his wife and two daughters destroy 
tlicmsclvcs, i. 53. 

SfioojAii*Ai)*Dow*LAii, remark of Major Munro on las generalship, 
i. 458. 

Emperor's complaint against, i. 461. 

his treatment of Meet Cossim, i. 461—468. 

refuses to surrender Mecr Cossim to the 

English, i. 464. 

-- proposes to withdraw protection from Mecr 

Cossim, and allow his escape; refuses to surrender Sumroo, but 
suggesU a scheme for his assossmation, i. 465, 466. 

— - endeavours to get in rear of British army, at¬ 
tempt unsuccessful, continues to approach, i. 466. 

agrees to pay 50 lacs of rupees for indemni¬ 
fication of war, i. 496. 
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SiioojAii-An-DowLAii, is desirous of obtaining aid of English govern- 
lucnt in invading Dooab and attacking Kohillaj>, Li. 39. 

- various accounts of his transactions with the 

Uoliillas, ii. 39, note. 

- his indecision of conduct, lays claim to assist¬ 
ance of Hritish government; his dastardly pusillanimity; refuses 
Col. Champion use of cannon, and urges him to decline the fight, 
ii. 4G. 

promises to assist Col. Champion, but remains 
inactive tiU news of the enemy’s defeat reaches him ; then pushes 
into the camp and carries oflT immense jilundcr, ii. -46. 47. 

placed in possession of conquered territory, ii. 
47. 

begins to diminish his debt; his health dc- 
dines, his death ; is succeeded by his son Azoff-al-Dowlah, ii. C5. 
See also Oude and Vizier. 

SiiouR, Mr., recommends inquiry before declaring land settlement in 
Ilcngal perpetual, ii. 524. 

■ of information required before concluding 

permanent settlement, ii. 530, note. 

Sir John, succeeds Lord Cornwallis as Gov.-Gen.; his cha¬ 
racter, &c., ii. 549. 

lus attention directed to circumstances and posi¬ 
tion of tlie Nizam and the Mahmttas, ii. 549. 

his policy as Gov.-Gen., ii. 552, 553. 

addresses Nizam without effect, on lus encourage¬ 
ment of the French, ii. 544. 

the effects of his ultra pacific policy, ii. 554. 
dispatches assistance to put down rebellion of Ali 

Jah, ii. 555. 

of offending the Malirattas. ii. 55 G. 

oompelled to depart from his ordinary policy ; inter¬ 
poses to put down rebellion foUowing the death of FyzooUa Khan 
u. 559. 

" recognizes tiUe of Vizier Ali to musnud of Oude. 

ii. 560. 

report reaches him hostUe to claims of Vizier Ali 
to tlie tlu-onc of Oude, ii. 561. 
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SliORK. Sir John, proceeds to Oude, his meeting witli Hussein lieza 
Khan, resulU of meeting, ii. 561, 562. 

result of his investigations of claims of ^’izier Ali, 

ii. 562. 563. 

effect produced on his mind by evidence which he 
collected relative to birth of Viaicr Ali. ii. 564, 565. 

-presumed causes of his apathy to the question of 

the right of succession to the throne of Oude. ii. 567. 

- his account of the succession of intrig:uc8 which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Azoff-al-Dowlah, ii. 568—572. 

- characteristic remark of, as to liis own inclinations. 

ii. 570. 

- his views a-s to the government of Oude. il.570_572. 

■“ discussion by, of the question of supporting the 

claim of Saadut Ali, ii. 572. 573. 

■- his personal objection to acting against Vizier Ali 

overcome by sense of public duty. ii. 575, 576. 

-“ elevated to Irish peerage by title of Lord Tcign- 

mouth, and quits India, ii. 576. 

SuuLDnAu. Gen., attempts to march force through Cachar and Mani¬ 
pur to the Burmese frontier ; undertaking abandoned, v. 60. 

SiiUMsiiBBB Bahaudur. submission of, iii. 372. 

articles and conditions of his submission, iii. 

372—375. 

Siamese, treaty concluded with by British government, v. 101. 

- illustration of the jealousy of. v. 103. 

possession of Queda secured to Siamese by treaty concluded 
with Lord Amherst, v. 189, 190. 

territories of King of Queda invaded by, and quickly sub¬ 
dued, V. 193. 

- expelled from capital of Queda by Tuanko Kudir, v. 196, 

197. 

- cruelty and oppression of, excite universal hatred, v. 197. 

aided by blockading force of English, repossess themselves 
of Queda, v. 200. 

measures taken by British government and its agents to con¬ 
ciliate. V. 199, 200. 
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SiiiiiALD, Capt., killed by a cannon-shot in command of party at siege 
of Scringnpatam (Lord Cornwallis’s war with 7'ippoo), ii. 477. 

Sihlby, Capt., killed in Ncpaul war, iv. 299. 

Si.VFRAY (French officer in service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlali) advances with 
guns at battle of Plassy, i. 239. 

- finding himself unsupported, retires, i. 241. 

SiKGAi’ORE, rights of Dutch government there ceded to English, v. 169, 
170. 

- its commercial advantages, v. 171. 

- its situation under native rule, v. 171. 

- factory erected at by English, v. 171. 

- cession to East-India Company of rights of native princes 

in, V. 172. 

Sleigh, Gen., intercepts the escape of, and secures Dooijun Saul 
(second siege of llhurtporc), v. 158. 

Smith, Adam, remarks on his claim to the discovery of tlie principles 
usually ascribed to him. iv. 210. 

-- influence of the school of, iv. 213. 

remarks of Mr. C. Grant on his objection to the union 
of governor and merchant, iv. 237. 

Capt., his answ'cr to D'Autucil’s demand of surrender of 
'IVichinopoly, i. 270. 

draws out part of the garrison of Thchinopoly to pro¬ 
tect reinforcement, i. 271. 

-takes Gingec, i. 359. 

Col. A., supports Clive in repressing mutinous movement, i. 
512. 

-Col. Joseph, his suspicions of Nizam All, his opinion of the 

intentions of Nizam Ali and Hyder Ali; his wont of acquaintance 
with tlic country subjects him to suriirise, i. 546. 

■ attacked by Hyder Ah, whom he defeats, moves to 

Trinom^y. is joined by Col. Wood, his expectation of finding 
stores disappointed, remo^'es his troops eastward, i. 547. 

I - discovers stores subtermncously concealed, effi¬ 

ciency of his troops increased, attacked by the enemy, struggle 
ensues for possession of a hill, i. 548, 549. 

hnlf-encirclcd by Hyder AU’s force, turns his guns 
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upon enemy s cavalry, who fly in confusion, forty-one pieces of 
artillery captured, i. 550. 551. 

Smith, Col. Joseph, follows Hyder Ali, who retires, secret communica¬ 
tion opened with by Nizam Ali. i. 553. 

-surrender of Kistnagherry to. i. 557. 

takes means for effectually meeting an expected 
attack of Hyder Ali, which are rendered unnecessary by Hyder’s 
retirement, i. 560. 

proceeds to the presidency, i. 565. 

before government Major Fitzgerald’s report 
relating to Col. Wood. i. 566. 

returns to the field, watches movements of Hyder 

Ali, i. 572. 

Col., attacks pagoda of Kyloo without success (Burmese war), 
V. 34. 


— Comet, cliurgcs round base of hill at battle of Seebabuldee, iv. 
474, 

Gen., British army reinforced by his arrival at Bhurtporc (first 
siege), iii. 467. 

- bis pursuit of Ameer Khan. iii. 471. 

summoned by Mr. Elphinstone, arri^’cs at Poona, iv. 441. 
resolves upon reducing Sattara and cft'ccting junction 
with Gen. Pritzlcr. wliich objects are effected, iv, 502. 


- resumes pursuit of Peishwa; defeats Peishwa’s army, iv. 

502, 503. 

Mr., voted acting president at Madras, ii. 249. 

Culling, receives one lac and thirty thousand rupees after 
elevation of Mecr Cossim, I. 402. 


. remarks on propagation of Christianity in India, 

iv. 246, notf, 

Snbyd, Capt., M'ith Gov—Gcn/s body-guard, charges amongst elc^ 
plianU (Burmese war), v. 54. 

Snodgrass, Major, his account of the operation of the Burmese, tlicir 

mode of approach and of throwing up rctrencbmcDts, v. 42, 43> 
note. 


his accounts of rafts dispatched to drive British ves* 
scls from their station (Burmese war), v. 44, noie. 
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Snodgrass, Major, his account of the critical situation of the British 
army at Rangoon, v. 4C, 47. 

his description of Donobew, v.53, note. 

striking instance of the energy of Burmese disd- 
pline related by. v. 54. note. 

his account of meeting and conference between 
King of Ava's ministers and Sir A. Campbell, y. 67—69. note. 

account of female warriors aiding the Burmese, 

T. 71, note. 

-- his description of the horrors of the march of the 

Britisli army through the Burmese country, v. 73, 74 , note. 

his statement as to the King of Ava’s want of con- 
fidcncc in the good faith of the British, v. 82. note. 

- - his opinion on the policy of abstaining from tlic oc- 

cupation of Avn. v. 96. 97. note. 

Soi.iMAN, son of Dara, with a force meets Shooja, and defeats him, i. 43. 
-besieges Shooja, i. 44. 

marches to effect a junction with Dara, advancing against 
Aurungzebe and Morad, i. 44 . 

unable to effect the junction with Dara, i. 46. 
abandoned by greater part of liis army. i. 47. 
falls into the hands of Aurungzebe, i. 56. 

SooiiRA, Hindoo caste, account of, i. 7, 8, note. 

SOOLAHOUR falls into the hands of the English, i. 346. 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlaii succeeds Aliverdi Khan as soubahdar ofBcneal 
i. 184. ** ’ 

- his unhappy character and education, i. 185. 

-his hatred of the English, i. 186. 

——- addresses letter to President of Calcutta requiring 

Kishindoss to be given up ; messenger dismissed without answer, 

1. 18Gs 187. 


requires the English to desist from strengthening 

their fortifications; enraged by the answer received; presents 

hunself in arms before English factory at Cossimbazar. which sur- 
renders, i. 187. 


-- advances on Calcutta, refuses to accept sum of 

money tendered to induce him to retire, i. 189. 
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Sooraj-oo-Dowlah enters Calcutta, assures Mr. Hoi well that no harm 
shall come to the prisoners, i. 192. 

- confines one bundrecl and forty-sLi persons in 

the Blackbolc, results, i. 193—19G. 

■ subsequent conduct of, i. 196. 

- his absurd conception of the importance of lus 

conquest, i. 200. 

- his disappointment as to booty, L 201, 202. 

■ ■ ■■ leaves garrison in Calcutta and departs, sends 

hostile messages to French and Dutch to replenish his treasury, i. 

202. 

recei\*ing news of approach of English force, or- 
ders his whole army to assemble at Moorshedabad, i. 203, 204. 

- advances towards Calcutta Jifter its recapture by 

the English, desires deputies from English camp to be sent to liim, 
i. 208, 209. 

- attacked by Clive, retires ; negotiatioos, treaty 

concluded, i, 210. 

■ forbids advance of British force against French 

settlement of Chaodemogorc, i. 214. 

- holds correspondence with the French, i. 215. 

assists the French with money and prepares to 
assist them with troops; alarmed by intelligence of Afighan in- 
VQsion of Delhi, i. 217. 

-- his answer to letter from Admiral Watson, i. 219. 

- assumes an appearance of cordiality towTirds the 

English, sends letters of congratulatioD to CHvc and Watson ou 
the success of the English at Cbandcmagore, but protects the 
French, i. 222, 223. 

corrcs]>onds >vith Bussy and urges him to repair 
to the relief of his countrymen, i. 223. 

-— his letter addressed to Bussy, i. 223, 224, ne/c. 

- his unfriendly conduct towards the English and 
attempt to evade the pecuniary provisions of the treaty, i. 224. 

-his universal unpopularity, i. 225. 

- reinforces large division of his army lying ut 


Plassy, i, 228. 
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Sooraj»oo-Dowlah hesitates to withdraw his army, but finally yields, 
i. 229. 

- prepares to attack palace of Meer Jaffier, aban* 

dons hostilities, invites Mecr Jaffier to a conference, and is satis¬ 
fied of his fidelity, i. 232. 

- addresses a letter of defiance to Clive, and orders 

his whole army to assemble at Plassy, i. 232, 233. 

- his army discovered in motion, i. 238, 239. 

---general cannonading commences from bis artil- 

lerj', i. 240. 

sends for Mecr Jaffier and implores his assistance, 
receives O’om him advice which he follows, i. 242. 

-flies with rapidity, i. 243. 

- wanders through the country, i. 245. 

■ made prisoner by McerCossim, is taken to Moor- 
shedabnd, treated with great indignity and cruelty, and finally 
murdered, i. 246, 247. 

‘ remarks on the conduct of the British authorities 

towards him, i. 263—26.5. 

SoTiiRiiY, Mr., assistant at Nagpore, his noble conduct and honourable 
death at the battle of Scctnbuldce, iv. 475. 

SoupiUBs, Marquis de, holds chief military command in French expe¬ 
dition, i. 274. 

receives command of French force from Lolly, remains in¬ 
active, i. 296. 

Spaik, Manilla restored to at general peace, t. 523. 

• court of, resist payment of ransom stipulated for at surrender of 
Manilla, i, 523, note. 

Si'bncbr; Mr., occupies the chair at Calcutta in place of Mr. Vansit- 
tart; his fortune improved thereby, i. 472. 

’ ceases to be head of British government at Bengal^ i* 

*I75* 

Stadles, Capt., proceeds to vizier’s camp, rejects the proposal of 

vizier for murder of Sumroo, and an offer of a bribe to himself, 
i. 465, 466. 

Stauxton. Capt.. attacked by Peishwa’s infantry at Corygaum, gal¬ 
lant defence of; compels enemy to abandon village, and retires to 
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Scroor, which he enters with drums beating and colours flying, 
iv. SOO, 501. 

Stauntok, Capt., services of, acknowledged by grant from E<ist-India 
Company, iv. 50l,no^e. 

Staunton, Sir George, motion of, relating to China trade, v. 315, 

Stedman, Lieut. J.O., drives a large body of enemy from stockade 
(Burmese war), v. 28. 

- Capt. J. O., killed in attack upon Sitang, v. 81. 

Stewart, Capt., death of (expedition from Bombay in support of 
Rugonath Row), U. 177. 

- high character of, by Capt. Duff, ii. 177, note. 

■ Col., succeeds in attack at siege of Malligauin, is joined 
by Major Macbean, their united force obtain possession of the 
entire town (Pindarric and Maliratta war), iv. 550, 

Mr., %'ouchcs for Col, Maclean's authority to tcmicr Hast* 
ings's resignation, U. 96. 

Stevens, Adm., arrives at Fort St. David, i. 277. 

Stevenson, Col., ordered to march to Gardoor (war under Marquis 
Wellesley with Mahrattas), iii. 288. 

- takes Asscergurh, Ui, 332. 

- marches for Assyc, obtains possession of severtd for¬ 
tresses, Hi. 341, 342. 

- prepares to attack GawiJghur, marches to Bcllcpoor, 

joined by convoy; joins Gen. Wellesley at Partcriy, iii. 345— 
347. 

- - breaks ground and erects batteries against GawU- 

ghur, Hi. 351, 352. 

Steacuet, Mr., curious particulars respecting state of society in 
Kohllcund, communicated by, iv. 352—358. 

- views of confirmed by report of commissioners, iv. 358. 

W., curious illustrations of the state of native society and 
fcclingB in statement of to Register of the Nizamut Adawlut at 
Calcutta, V. 187—189, note. 

Stratton (member of Madras government), susiicndcd by I^ord Pigot, 
H. 202. 

' prosecuted by Attomey-Gcncnil, convicted; his sentence, 
H. 212, 213. 
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St. David, Fort. See Fort St. Da%'id. 

St. Denis (Isle of Bourbon), captured by British force, iv. 152. 

——ordnance found at, loss sustained in conquest of, iv. 154. 
St. LBCKit, Col., march of cavalr)- under (war with Malirattas under 
Marquis Wellesley), iii. 312. 

- his brilliant success in Travancore, iv. 127, 128. 

- his reprehensible conduct in regard to tlie discontent 

in the army of Madras, iv. 134. 

- suspension of, iv. 138. 

St. Lubin, Chevalier, his intrigues, ii. 174, 175. 

St. Paul’s (Isle of Bourbon), ordnance found at, iv. 154. 

St. Susannb, Col. (commandant in Isle of Bourbon), escapes with 
difficulty, iv. 152. 

allowed to depart to France or Mauritius on parole, 

iv. 153. 

Sr. I'lioME (near Madras) taken possession of by Admiral Boscawen, 
i. 79. 

Stuabt, Col., supported by roajorit)' of board for appointment as 
British resident at Panjorc, in opposition to the governor, Lord 
Pigot; disputes concerning, ii. 201. 202. 

— detached to attack Pallignut, falls back witliout effect¬ 
ing object, attacks Dindigul, which surrenders to him (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 407. 

~ returns to Coimbatore, again dispatched to attack Pal- 

ligaut, which capitulates, ii. 408. 

prepares to resist Malirattas, mistaken for 'Pippoo’s 
cavalry, ii. 435. 

lays siege to Savandroog, which is carried, ii. 450— 

453. 

^-assumes command of all British troops on the island of 

Seringnpatam; attacked by enemy, ii. 476. 

I I - favours escape of prisoners of Tippoo confined by him 
in violation of treaty, ii. 509, note. 

Gen., command of army of Madras devolves on, by departure 
of Sir Eyre Coote. ii. 270. 

refuses to march against enemy after death of Hvder 
AU. ii. 272, 273. 
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SroAftT, Gen., his diflTcrenocs with Lord Macartney; points in which 
they agreed, ii. 273, 

‘ attacks French under M. Bussy with success, ii. 274. 

-requests that corps under Col. FuUarton be placed 

under his orders, request complied mth reluctantly ; gives instruc¬ 
tions to Col. FuUarton which arc at variance with those of the 
government, ii. 278. 

-his conduct gives offence at presidency; he is sum¬ 
moned to repair thither and dismissed ; expresses intention to 
retjun command of King's troops; is arrested and kept prisoner 
till sent to England, ii. 279. 

•-engaged in a duel with Lord hfacartney, wounds the 

latter, grounds for duel, ii. 386, 387, note. 

-ascends into Coorg with army from coast of Malabar 

(last war with Tippoo Sultan), iii. 39. 

-dispatches battalion to strengthen brigade of Col. Mon- 

tresor, iii. 39. 

~ marches to aid Col. Montresor, and defeats division of 

cnemy> iii. 40. 

-description by the Ilajali of Coorg of the battle fought 

by, ill. 41, note. 

marches witli Bombay army from Scriogapatam, iii. 
69. 

his instructions from Lord Clive as to march of British 
troops into Mohratta country, iii. 286. 

Hon, Frederick, proposed as resident at Oude by Hastings, 
majority of CouncU refuse to concur, ii. 89, 

—Mr. (Secretary to council of Bengal), action brought by against 
his successor, Mr. Auriol; extraordinary proceedings arising from, 
ii. 134, note. 

— John, his testimony to fairness of report of committee of 
House of Commons on affairs of East-India Company, v. 271. 

SoFFRRiK, M., French fleet under, encountered by Sir E. Hughes, 
who captures six vessels; lands at Porto Novo three thousand 
men ; overtaken by Sir Edward Hughes, sanguinary battle; results 
of. ii. 266—277. 

-- again engaged by Sir E. Hughes without decisive re- 
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suits, takes Trincomalec ; another indecisive engagement, returns 
to Cuddalorc ; his character as a naval commander, ii. 2G8. 

SuPFREiN, M., proposes cartel for exchange of prisoners to Lord 
Macartney, proposal referred to Sir E. Cootc, who wishes English 
prisoners in custody of Hyder AH to be included ; proposal rejected, 
ii. 2G8. 

-lands prisoners at Cuddalorc, and transfers them to Hyder 

Ali: liis countrymen interpose in vain, ii. 268, 269, 

-another action of with English fleet without decided ad¬ 
vantage to either part)-, ii. 274, 275. 

SuLivAN, Mr., (Director of East-India Company), contest of with Clive, 
i. 476,477. 

-expresses himself ready to co-operate with Clive, i. 480, 

- secures his election against Clive’s interest by majority 

of one. i. 481, 482. 

- produces counter-proposals to be submitted to minis¬ 
ters instead of those of Directors; is defeated on a ballot, ii. 6. 

Right Hon. Jolin, his claims for money upon Oparrow, ii. 
243, note. 

Su&innAJBS succeeds Sevnjee, i. 61. 

-receives Akbarwith distinction after his flight, i. 63. 

Mahratta power declines in the hands of; abandoned to 
sensual indulgence, i. 64. 

• plan laid to obtain possession of his person executed with 
success, he is tortured and publicly beheaded, i. 65. 

SustNRR, Mr., after elevation of Mcer Cossim, receives two Incs and 
twenty.four thousand repccs. i. 402. 

questioned as to circumstances of country when pay¬ 
ment of Mcer Cossim s bounty was made, his answer, i. 402. 

dismissed service for signing oflfensive letter to Court 
of Directors; restored, i. 483, note. 

SuMRoo undertakes the murder of the European prisoncra of Mecr 
Cossim, carries it into effect, i. 447, 448. 

account of, and remark of native historian on his conduct, i. 
447, 448, note. 

■ delivery demaoded by tlic English us n condition of poACO 
with vizier, i. 451. 
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SuMRon heads the mutinous troops of Mcer Cossim, i. -IG2. 

“ refuses to furnisli cannon, arms, and accoutrements demanded 

by MeerCo.ssim. and enters scia-icc of vizier, i. 4G3. 

- Jiis assassination proposed by vizier, i. 4G.5.4GG. 

the formal infliction of the punishment of death u]>on, <le* 
manded by Ijriti^h government, i. -I?-}. 

- seeks a new service on %-i7.ier’.s flight before English, i. 47 .t. 

SuiiAT taken by Sevajee and plundered, i. 61. 

station at established by East-India Company for the trade of 
the Indian continent, i. 73. 

-superseded as Company’s station by Bombay, i. 74. 

-Nabob of claims tribute from Nabob of Broach, ii. 13C. 

-commercial importance of, iii. 104. 

-inhabitants of invite English to take possession of castle and 

fleet, iii. 103. 

-defence of transferred to English, iii. IOC. 

-remarks on the transaction, iii. lOG—109. 

British government determine to assume entire civil and mili* 
tnry administration of, iii. 111. 

-abuses prevailing there, iii. Ill, 112. 

-- resdew of events there, iii. 1 13 , 114 . 

-new arrangements at embodied in treaty, iii. 114, 115. 

SuTiieaLAKn (Englishman of tliat name), commands brigade of French 
force under Dc Boigne in service of Scindia. iii. 309. 

-aspires to succeed De Boigne in chief command, iii. 309. 

SwAiNSTOK, Lieut., wounded at victory of Corygaum, iv. 502. 

tnakes Trimbuckjee Dainglin prisoner, iv. 5G4. 

-j-Mr., assistant to collector at Midnaporc. rule grantc.l 

agajnst by Supreme Court of Calcutta, u. 144. 

Swartz (Missionary) requested to as.sist British commissioners at 
camp of Ti])poo Sultan as interpreter, ii. 285. 

- his remark to Col. Fullarton respecting I’ipiwo. ii. 285. 

forcibly prevented from joining the commissioners, ii. 287, 
note. 

Syaobe succeeds to the throne of Tanjorc; his authority but nominal, 

afterwards deprived of name and power of a sovereign, i. ^^0, 
note, 
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SYDBN-nAM, Capt., his report of remarks made by tlie Peishwa on the 
cliaracter of the Mahrattas, iii. 556, note. 

- his statement of the conduct of the Pindarries and 

the governments they serve, iv, 406. 

Stbd Ahmed (Mahometan reformer), his doctrines, and effects of tlicir 
pro])agat]OD, v. 179. 

Syek-al*Dowlaii succeeds his brother Noojum-nd-Dowlah as Nabob of 
Bengal, i. 515. 

- death of, succeeded by Mobarik-al-Dowlah, ii. 31. 

Sykes, Col.» opinion of, concerning the prevalence of the Dhuddist 
religion in India, i, 4, note. 

-Mr., testifies to recognition of Mccrun's son by Meer Jafficr, 

i. 467, note. 

Symks, Cot., his mission to Ava, v. 4. 

Symmonds, Ensign, at Ca^-nporc, adranccs to reconnoitre, is challenged 
by the enemy, answers in French, and being mistaken for a French 
officer is suffered to pass. i. 119, 120. 

' ■ I makes ncccssnrj* obscr\'ations, returns, rejoins Ins 

detachment, results of Ins information, i. 120. 

Syrian and Bactrian dynasties, roonarchs of, governed the provinces 
bordering on the Indus for two centuries, i, 10. 


Tag^porb, party of British sepoys at, attacked by body of Mcer Cos* 
eim*s horse, i« 438. 

Talnibr, fort of attacked (Pindarric and Moliratta war), iv. 507. 

- - ■ ambiguity of ciroumstances attending the attack, iv. 507—509. 

- fort taken, garrison put to the sword, iv. 509. 

- killadar of hanged, by order of Sir T. Hislop, iv. 509. 

defence of the act by the Marquis of HosUngs and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, iv. 511—525, note. 

■ examination of the defence, iv. 525—532. 

Talynb, fort of, attacked and captured by Cnpt. J. Grant (Pindanie 
and Mahratta war), iv. 486. 

Tan jORB, throne of, claimed by Mahratta Prince, who solicits the aid 
of the English, which is granted, i. 79, 80. 

" ‘ British expedition dispatched against, difficulties and dis* 
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asters, Britisli troops return to Fort St. David, new exj)cditioij 
fitted out; Devi Cottah taken, arrange moot made with the reign¬ 
ing sovereign, i. 81. 

TAXJoaH invaded hy Chunda Sahib, relieved by advance of Nazecr 
Jung, i. 86. 

- I>aJIy approaches to enforce payment of a bond ; alarm ; nego¬ 
tiation, treaty concluded ; fresh disputes, i. *279, 280. 

-city of, besieged by Lally ; siege raised, Lally attacked, but 

defeats assailants, retreat of French from, 280—282. 

-involved in hostilities with government of Madras, peace 

concluded ; hostilities recommenced, and Again terminated, ii. 
27, 28, 

- WOT with ; Rajah of, made prisoner ; the country transferred 

to Maliomct Ali, ii, 30. 

-conquest of, and deposition of R^gah, condemned by Court 

of Directors ; Lord Pigot instructed to restore the Uajali, ii. 199. 

-disputed succession to tlic throne of, iii, 97—102. 

—adopted heir of deceased Rajali placed on throne by Earl 
of Momington, lii. 103, 

“ — British government assume entire ciyil and military adminis¬ 

tration of, iii. 103, 104, 

Tanka II, taken by storm by the English, ii. 160. 

lARAGuaii, capture of (Ncpaul war), iv. 281. 

Iayleh, Mr., arrives at Calcutta to represent to government of Beng;xl 
necessity of giring support to government of Bombay, in the war 
undertaken in support of Rugonath Row, ii. 166. 

1EGNAPATAM, purchased by Company h-om a native prince, fortifted, 
becomes an important station under the name of Fort St. David, 
I. 74. 

TstGKUouTif, lx)rd, his retirement from the office of Gov.•Gen., is 
succeeded by Lord Momington, Hi. 1. 

-his view of the position of the British govern¬ 
ment in India, iii. 2. 

• reference to his being selected for office of Gov.- 

Gen, with approbation of Ministers of the C^o^vn, iv, 103, 

Sec also Shore, Mr. and Sir John, 

Tellicubery, brave defence of, reinforcements arrive at under Major 
Abington, siege raised, ii. 264, 265. 

2 Y 2 
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Temple* Earl* odmits in the House of Lords, that the king had 
honoured him with a conference in which he gave certain advice, 
which he would not divulge, ii. 349. 

-result of interview of* with the king, in the defeat of 

the coalition ministr}' on the India Bill, ii. 349. 

- seals of office delivered to, ii. 350. 

Te3IPLETOx, Lieut.* his gallant conduct and fall, at tlic siege of Bhurt^ 
])Ore, iii. 475. 

Terra IK, ravaged by and falls into hands of enemy (Ncpaul war), iv. 302. 

I'llACRBRAY, Lieut., gallant charge made by, to cover retreat of British 
force from unsuccessful attack on stockade near Jyctuck; hU 
death (Ncpaul war)* iv* 278* 

TiiARiA WooKGTBB, dispatchcd to take chief command of Burmese 
army, \nth distinct orders to attack the British, r. 27* 

Thiagvr* capitulates to Major Preston, i. 359. 

Tjiompson* Lieut.-Col* W. A.* movement of leads to the abandonment 
by the enemy of all positions to left of Uamgurh (Ncpaul war)* 
iv. 287. 288. 

-Mr. Powictt* his remarks in Parliament on the conduct of 

Mr. Bright on the East-India question* \\ 2C3. 

- - defends duties imposed in Great Britain on 

productions of India* v. 339. 

Tiiongra Wooxoiibe (Burmese commander), killed in flight by one 
of his own people, v, 94, note, 

Tjiorx, Major* his description of the miseries of the march of LonI 
Lake's army, after abandonment of the pursuit of Holkar, iii. 426 
—428, note. 

his remark on the effect of Lord Lake’s surprise of 
Holkar's camp, iii. 454. 

-his account of the inspection of the ditch at Bhurtporc. 

iii. 468* note. 

Thornton, Mr. 11.. hU obsen-ations in Pnrlianient on the American 
trade with China, iv. 222, note. 

- opposca motion of Lord Castlcrcagh for substi¬ 
tuting select committee for committee of whole house, on affairs 
of Eost-lndia Company, iv. 229. 

Tibbnby, Mr. his observations on the privileges of East-India Com¬ 
pany. iv. 241. 
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iiMAKY, summoned by Clive to burrender, yields, i. 113. 

1 iMi.vs. Capt., pecuniary and honorary rewards bestowed on him by 
bast*India Company, Court of Directors, and patriotic fund, iii. 
377, 378, note^ 

Timoob, his origin, i. IS, 19. 

- crosses the Indus, advances towards Delhi, i. 20. 

— puts to death, in cold blood, nearly one bundrod thousaiul 
prisoners, i. 20. 

- enters Delhi, and proclaims himself emperor; massacre and 

pillage follow, i. 21, 

returns to the capital of bis Tartar dominions, i. 21, 

- his authority virtually ceases on his departure, i. 22. 

Tinley Pass, seizure of. by Col. G. Carpenter (Ncpaul ^^•a^), iv. 
270. 

1 i>*i*oo, Sultan, force dispatched under, by Hyder Ali, to frustrate 
junction between Sir H, Munro and Col. BailUe, ii. 228. 

• attacks Col. Baillic unsuccessfully, ii, 229. 

-mokes assault upon Arcot, is repulsed, ii. 247, 

-renews siege of Wondewash, failure of attempt at 

escalade, confusion of his troops, indications of mutiny, decamps 
from Wandowosh, ii. 2C0. 

-surrounds army of Col. Braitliwaite, which he de¬ 
stroys, ii, 263, 

- compels Col, Humberstone to retreat; sudden de¬ 
parture of, eastward, caused by death of Hyder Ali, u. 271. 

his arrival in his fathcris camp, and assumption of 
sovereignty, ii. 272. 

returns from Carnatic, obtains possession of Bednore 
by capitulation ; charges English officers with plundering, marches 
them off in irons; besieges Mangalore; cenbarrussed by loss of 
his French allies; consents to armistice, ii. 277, 278. 

disregards stipulations of convention, ii. 280,281. 

• British commissioners proceed to court of, to nego¬ 
tiate, ii. 283, 

—agents of, demand that surrender of Mangalore should 
precede release of English prisoners; Mr. Staunton refuses to 
comply, his view adopted by government, ii. 284, 285, 
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'I’ippoo, SultoQ, murder of Gen. Mathews and British prisoners by, 
ii. 286. 

-arrogance and insolence of, encouraged by the timid 

submission of Madras government; treaty signed with, ii. 288, 
289. 

-atrocious treatment of Englbh prisoners by; Capt. 

Kumley, Lieut. Fraser, Lieut. Sampson, Gen. Mathews, and many 
others, perish in captivity of, ii. 291, 292. 

- treaty with disapproved by government of Bengal; 

reasons, ii. 293. 

-- receives favourably the proposal of Niiam for alli¬ 
ance ; requires the connection to be cemented by intermarriage ; 
Nizam refuses, ii. 391. 

“ excluded ^m list of British allies delivered to Nizam, 
ii. 394. 

-affords grounds for apprehension to the British go¬ 
vernment, ii. 394. 

~ Sir John Malcolm’s opinion that precautionary policy 

on the part of the British government u-ns necessary to frustrate 
the ambitious designs of, ii. 396. 

meditates conquest or dismemberment of Travancorc, 

ii. 397. 

-endeavours to prevail on the Zamorin of Calicut to 

invade Travancore, in prosecution of antiquated claims, ii. 397. 

seeks assistimce of the llajali of Cochin, instigates 

him to reclaim territory on which hnes of Travancorc formed ii 
397. 

is warned that any act of aggression upon TraxTui- 
core will bo regarded by English government as violation of treaty; 
professes desire to maintain relations of amity, ii. 398. 

;-commences march in direction of 'rravancorc; remon- 

strates against transfer of two forts from the Dutch to the Rajah 

of Travancore; falsehood of the grounds of remonstrance, ii 398 
399. 

^-marches to attack Unes of Travancore. troops defend¬ 

ing them rc^t; asudden attack throws tlic assaUants into con- 
fusion; panic and disorderly flight ensue, ii. 400. 
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Tirroo, Sultan, numbers of his troops pcribh, he is thrown down in 
the stru^le, bearers of his palanquin tnmi))lcd to death, is rescued 
by vigorous exertions of his followers, hut sustains serious inju¬ 
ries, ii. 400. 

-arrival and assumption of office as governor of 

Madras* by Geo. Medows formally announced to, his answer to 
the announcement, ii. 403. 

-furtlier correspondence of, with Gen. Medows, ii. 

404. 

- on receiving decisive communication from Gen. Me¬ 
dows, retires with his main army to Scringapatam, U. 404, 

405. 

- remarks on his character, li. 405, 406. 

- - ‘ — cruelty exercised on the Nairs by, ii. 408. 

- defends with his army the pass of Gugohutty, ii. 

409. 

- action of, vnth English, li. 409, 410. 

- withdraws his army; on Col. Floyd's retreat, orders 

his troops to be put in motion for pursuit, ii. 410, 411. 

hears of death of Burkar-oo-deen, draws off his 
army, ii. 411. 

- evades general action, repossesses himself of Satti- 

muDgul, Eroad, and Daraporam ; alarmed by progress of English 
army, in Bramahal, dispatches force there, ii. 412. 

■ mokes overtures of negotiation; seeks assistance 

from French governor at Pondicherry ; moves to defence of passes 
into hU territories, ii. 413. 

- astonished and irritated at result of attack on Ban¬ 
galore, gives orders to kiUadar of fort to recover possession of the 
Pettali at all risks, unsuccessful attempt for the purpose, ii. 414, 
415. 

■ encounters army of Lord Cornwallis, with difficulty 

effects his escape, ii. 420. 

- his apprehension at appproach of Lord Cornwallis: 

orders removal of treasure, liarem, and families of officers to Chit- 
tlcdroog ; abandons Intention on advice of his mother, ii. 424. 

- causes caricatures of English in Scringapatam to be 
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obliterated ; murders twenty Englisli youths and other prisoners, 
ii. 425. 

Tirroo, Sultan, attacked and defeated by Lord Cornwallis, ii. 42D— 
431. 

-pood conduct of his infantry, ii. 432, 433. 

-rapid movements of his cavalry, his troops intercept 

messengers dispatched to Col. Stuart, ii. 435. 

further proofs of his perfidy and cruelty, ii. 439, 

440. 

his mission to Constantinople ; results of the mission, 

ii. 442, 443. 

congratulates his officers on the infatuation of the 
English in attacking Savandroog, ii. 450. 

-affected the reputation of a man of science; his 

library, ii, 468, note. 

- Icanis that his eamp is penetrated by tire English ; 
fljcs into the city; his narrow escape, ii. 473, 474. 

desertions from him of natives and Europeans, ii. 475. 
greatly disapjiointed by his ill success, passionately 

demands if he has no faithful sen-ants to retrieve his honour ii 
478. 

convenes his principal officers, exhorts them to make 
a bold effort to drive English from the island of Seringapatnm. and 
recover the tomb of Hyder Ali, u. 480. 

-- resolves to renew attempt at negotiation, employs 

English prisoners as instruments of ajipeol to Govemor-Gcucral 
U. 482, 483. 

letters to Governor-General by Lieuts. Chal- 
mers 011(1 Noshi his false assertions, ii. 483, 484. 

;- forcibly dispossesses Lieut. Chalmers of counterpart 

of articles of capitulation of Coimbatore, ii. 484, 485. 

attempts to deprive the English camp of water, de¬ 
feated, ii. 488. 

endeavours unsucccssfuUy to drive English posts to 
greater distance, ii. 489. 

■ to the demands of the allies; conditions; 

Ills appeal to his officers, whether it should be peace or war; 
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signs articles and dispatches them to lA>rd Cornwallis, ii. 491, 

492. 

Tip POO. Sultan, disregards stipulation for cessation of hostilities, ii. 

493. 

-his two sons dispatched as hostages to the British 

camp; their reception by Lord Cornwallis ; graceful appeal of head 
vakeel, who accompanied them to the British general, ii. 49C. 

orders royal solutes to be fired in testimony of his 
satisfaction at the reception of his sons, ii. 497. 

forw'ards crore of rupees in partial payment of the 
sum stipulated in preUminarics, ii. 497. 

- rage of, on learning the demand of the English for 

the surrender of Coorg; questions in relation to it, ii. 301. 

-his insolent answer to the remonstrances of Lord 

Cornwallis ag<uDst his continuance of iiostilc operations, in vio¬ 
lation of subsisting arrangements, u. 502. 

-remonstrates against breach of armistice by Mah- 

nittas, ii. 504. 

-ratifies the treaty, ii. 505. 

- his shameful infraction of former treaty in regard to 

inhabitants of Coromandel, ii. 509. 

-his vengeance and mutilation of prisoners, u. 509. 

310. 

his plans to provide for contributions required by 
treaty, ii. 511. 

restoration of hostage princes to; lus councillors’ 
opinion on admittance of British officer to his presence; bis 
reception of his sons, li. 514. 

untamcable hostility of; socks means for regaining 
his lost power and influence; his intrigues; co-operation of 
French officers, Hyderabad, Ui. 6, 7. 

disj^tches an embassy to France; hU mission fails, 

iii. 7, 8. 

-disgraces his ambassadors; makes communications 

through agency of government of Mauritius, iii. 9. 

overture to, from master of French privateer; his 
arrangement with, Ui. 10, 11. 
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suits, takes Trincomalcc; another indecisive cnpigcmcnt, returns 
to Cudddore; his character as a naval commander, ii. 268, 

SuFPRKiN, M., proposes cartel for exchange of prisoners to Lord 
Macartney, proposal referred to Sir E. Cootc, who wishes English 
prisoners in custody of Hydcr AH to be included ; proposal rejected, 
ii.2G8. 

-lands prisoners at Cudddore, and transfers them to Hyder 

Ali: his countrj’men interpose in vain, ii. 268, 269. 

-another action of with English fleet without decided ad¬ 
vantage to either part)-, ii. 274, 275. 

SuLivAN, Mr., (Director of East-India Company), contest of with CUve, 
i. 476, 477. 

-expresses himself ready to co-operate with Clive, i. 480. 

- secures his election against Clive’s interest by majority 

of one, i. 481, 482. 

- produces countcr-proposds to be submitted to minis¬ 
ters instead of those of Directors; is defenUd on a ballot, ii. 6. 

- Right Hon. John, his claims for money upon Oparrow, ii. 

243, nolo, 

SuMniiAJBS succeeds Sevajee, i, 61. 

-receives Akbarwith distinction after his flight, i. 63. 

Mahratta power declines in the hands of; abandoned to 
sensual indulgence, i. 64. 

plan laid to obtain possession of his person executed with 
success, he is tortured and publicly beheaded, i. 63. 

SuMNBR, Mr., after elevation of Moor Cossim, receives two Incs and 
twenty-four thousand repccs, i. 402. 

questioned as to circumstances of country when pay¬ 
ment of Mccr Cossim s bounty was roadc, his answer, i. 402. 

dismissed scn'icc for signing oflensivc letter to Court 
of Directors ; restored, i. 483, note. 

SuMRoo undertakes the murder of the European prisoners of Mcer 
Cossim, carries it into cflect, i. 447, 448. 

- account of. and remark of native historian on his conduct, i. 

447, 448, note. 

• his delivery demanded by tlic English os a condition of peace 

with vizier, i. 451. 
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ScjUHoo heads the mutinous troops of Mcer Cossim, i. 4G2. 

refuses to furnish cnDoon* arms, and accoutrements demanded 
by McerCossini, and enters ser\’icc of vizier, i. AGS. 

- his assassination proposed by vizier, i. 46.), 466. 

- the formal infliction of the punishment of death upon, de¬ 
manded by British government, i. 474. 

-- seeks a new service on Wzier's flight before English, i. 47f>. 

Sun AT taken by Sevajee ajid plumlercd. i. 61. 

station at established by East-India Company fur the trade of 
the Indian contincot, i. 73. 

-superseded os Company’s station by Bombay, i. 74 . 

-Nabob of claims tribute from Nabob of Broach, li. 136. 

*-commercial importsincc of, iii. 104. 

-inhabitants of invite English to take possession of castle and 

fleet, iii. 103. 

-defence of transferred to English, iii. 106. 

-remarks on the transaction, iii. 106—109. 

liritish government determine to assume entire civil and mili¬ 
tary administration of, iii. 111 . 

-abuses prevailing there, iii. Ill, U 2 . 

-review of events there, iii. 113 , 114 . 

new arrangements nt embodied in treatj*, iii. 1 14. 115 . 
SirTHEELANo (Englishman of that name), command-s briga.ic of French 
force under Dc Boigne in service of Scindia. iii. 309. 

-aspires to succeed De Boigne in chief command, iii. 309. 

SwAiNSTON. Lieut., wounded nt victory of Corj-gnum. iv. 502. 

Capt., makes Trimbuckjee Dainglia prisoner, iv. 564. 

; Mr., assistant to collector at Midnaporc. rule granted 

agojnst by Supreme Court of Calcutta, ii. 144. 

Swartz (Miraionary) requested to assist British commissioners nt 

camp ofTippoo Sultan as interpreter, ii. 285. 

hi 3 remark to Col. FuUarton respecting Uppoo, ii. 285. 

forcibly prevented from joining the commissioners, ii. 287, 
note. 

Svageb succeeds to the throne of I'anjore; his authority but nominal, 

uftcr%\ards deprived of name and power of a so%’crcign, i. 80, 
note. 
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SYDsyitANt» Copt.» his report of remarks made by the Peishwa on the 
character of the Mahrattas, iii. 556, note. 

■ his statement of the conduct of tl;e Pindarries and 

the governments they serve, iv. 406. 

Step Ahmed (Mahometan reformer), his doctrines, and effects of their 
propagation, v. 179. 

Syef*al*Do\vlaii succeeds his brother Noojum>ad*Do\s'lah as Nabob of 
Bengal, i. 515. 

- death of, succeeded by Mobarik*al-Do\vlah, ii. 31. 

Sykes, Col., opinion of, concerning the prevalence of the Bhuddtst 
religion in India, i. 4, note. 

Mr., testifies to recognition of Mcerun's son by Mcer Jafficr, 
i. 4G7, note, 

Symrs, Col., his mission to Ava, v. 4. 

Symmonos, Ensign, at CatVDpore, ad\*anccd to reconnoitre, iscballcngcd 
by the enemy, ans^vers in French, and being mistaken for a French 
officer is suffered to pass, i. 119, 120. 

- — makes ncccssorj^ obser>*ations, returns, rejoins his 
detachment, results of his information, i. 120, 

Syriak and Bnctrian dynasties, monarchs of, governed the provinces 
bordering on the Indus for two centuries, i. 10. 


TAoiroHB, party of British sepoys at, attacked by body of Mcer Cos* 
8im*8 horse, i. 438. 

Talmrr, fort of attacked (Pindorric and Mahratta wnr), iv. 507. 

——— ambiguity of circumstances attending the attack, iv. 507—609. 

- fort taken, garrison put to the sword, iv. 509. 

■ killador of hanged, by order of Sir T. HUlop, iv. 509. 

■■■ defence of the act by the Marquis of Hastings and Sir 

Thomas Hislop, iv. 511^-525, note. 

■■■ examination of the defence, iv. 525—532. 

Taltnb, fort of, attacked and captured by Capt. J. Grant (Pindarrie 
and Mahratta war), iv. 486. 

Takjorb, throne of, claimed by Mahratta Prince, who solicits the aid 
of the English, which is granted, i. 79, 80. 

-British expedition dispatched against, difficulties and dis- 
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asters, British troops return to Fort St. David, new expedition 
fitted out; Devi Cottah taken, ammgement made witli the reipi- 
ing sovereign, i. 81. 

Ianjore invaded by Chunda Sediih, relieved by advance of Nazeer 
Jung, i. 8C. 

■“ Lally approaches to enforce payment of a bond ; alarm ; nego¬ 

tiation, treaty concluded ; fresh disputes, i. 279, 280. 

-city of, besieged by l^ly; siege nused, Lally attacked, hut 

defeats assailants, retreat of French from, 280—282. 

involved in ho.<tilities with government of Madras, peace 
concluded ; hostilities recommenced, and again terminated, li. 
27, 28. 

-war with ; Itajah of, made prisoner ; the country tnmsfcrrcd 

to Maliomct Ali. li. 30. 

—conquest of, <uid deposition of llajah, condemned by Court 
of Directors ; Lord Pigot instructed to restore the Uajali, ii. 199. 

-disputed succession to the throne of, iii. 97—102. 

•-adopted heir of deceased llajah placed ou throne by Earl 

of Momington, iii. 103* 

- British government assume entire civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of, iii. 103, 104. 

Tankau, taken by storm by the English, ii. ICO. 

Iauaourii, capture of (NepauJ ^^‘ar), iv. 281. 

^ AYLKu, Mr., arrives at Calcutta to represent to government of Bengal 
necessity of giving support to government of Bombay, in the war 
undertaken in support of Rugonath Row, ii. 166. 

J BGN Aj*ATAM, purchased by Company from a native prince, fortified, 

becomes an important station under the name of Fort St. David, 
i. 74. 

TEiOKMOUTii, Lord, his retirement from the office of Gov.*Gen., is 
succeeded by Lord Momington, iii. 1. 

--—^— his view of the position of the British govern¬ 
ment in India, iii, 2. 

reference to his being selected for office of Gov.- 
Gcn. with approbation of Ministers of the Crown, iv. 103. 

See abo Shore, Mr. and Sir John. 

Tellicueuby, brave defence of, reinforcements arrive at under Major 
Abington, siege mised, ii. 264, 265. 

2 Y 2 
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Tkmplr, Earl, admits in the House of Lords, that the king had 
honoured him with a conference in which he gave certain advice, 
which he would not divulge, ii. 349. 

■ result of interview of, with the king, in the defeat of 
the coalition ministry on the India Bill, ii. 349. 

- seals of office delivered to, ii. 350. 

Templeton, Lieut., his gallant conduct and fall, at tlie siege of Bhurt- 
{lore, iii. 47.5. 

TERnAiB, ravaged by and falls into hands of enemy (Ncpaul war), iv. 302. 

'I’liACKBRAY. Lieut., gallant charge made by, to cover retreat of British 
force from unsuccessful attack on stockade near .lyetuck; his 
death (Nepaul war), iv. 278. 

Thakia Woosoybe, dispatched to take chief command of Burmese 
army, with distinct orders to attack the British, t. 27. 

Thiaopb, capitulates to Major Preston, i. 359. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Col. W. A., mo%'cment of leads to the abandonment 
by the enemy of all positions to left of llamgurh (Nepaul war), 
iv. 287, 288. 

-Mr. Powlctt, his remarks in Parliament on the conduct of 

Mr. Bright on the Easl-India question, v. 2G3. 

" - defends duties imposed in Great Britain on 

productions of India, v. 339. 

TnoNcnA Woonoiibe (Burmese commander), killed in flight by one 
of his own people, v. 94, note. 

Thorn, Major, his description of the miseries of the march of lyonl 

Lake’s army, after abandonment of the pursuit of Holkar, iii. 42G 
—428, note. 

his remark on the cfTcct of Lord Lake’s surprise of 
Holkor’s camp. iii. 454. 

-his account of the inspection of the ditch at Bhurtpore, 

iii. 4G8, note. 

TnoBNTON, Mr. R., his observations in Parliament on the American 
trade with China, iv. 222, note. 

opposes motion of Lord Castlercagh for substi- 
tuting select committee for committee of whole house, on affairs 
of East-India Company, iv. 229. 

Tibrnby, Mr. Ins observations on the privileges of East-India Com¬ 
pany. iv. 241. 
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i iMAKY, summoned by Clive to surrender, yields, i. 1 1;}. 

1 iMivs, Capt., pecuniar)'and honorary rewards bestowed on him by 
East*India Comj)any, Court of Directors, and j>atriotic fuiui, iii. 
377, 378, no/e, 

TiMotra, his origin, i. 18, 19. 

crosses the Indus, advances towards Delhi, i, 20. 

■ lo death, in cold blood, nearly one hundred thousand 

prisoners, i. 20. 

- enters Dellii, and proclaims himself emperor; massacre and 

pillage follow, i. 21. 

returns to the capital of his Tartar dominions, i. 21. 

- his authority virtually ceases on his departure, i. 22. 

1 INLKY Pass, seizure of, by Col. G. Carpenter (Nepaul war), iv. 
270. 

1 iproo, Sultan, force dispatched under, by Hyder AH, to frustrate 
junction between Sir H. Munro and Col. BaUlic, ii. 228. 

attacks Col. IHiillic unsuccessfully, ii. 229. 

" -makes assault upon Arcot, is repulsed, ii. 247. 

renews siege of Wandewash, failure of attempt at 
escalade, confusion of liis troops, indications of mutiny, decamps 
from Wandewash, ii. 260. 

surrounds army of Col. Braitliwaite, which he de¬ 
stroys, ii. 263. 

compels Col, Humberstone to retreat; sudden de¬ 
parture of, eastward, caused by death of Hyder Ali, ii. 271. 

his amval m his father's camp, and assumption of 
sovereignty, ii, 272. 

“ returns from Carnatic, obtains possession of Bcdoorc 
by capitulation ; charges English officers with plundering, marches 
them off in irons ; besieges Mangalore ; embarrussed by loss of 
his French allies; consents to armistice, ii. 277, 278. 

~ disregards stipulations of convention, it. 280, 281. 

British commissioners proceed to court of, to nego¬ 
tiate, ii. 283. 

agents of, demand Uiat surrender of Mangalore should 
precede release of English prisoners; Mr. Staunton refuses to 
comply, his view adopted by government, u. 284, 283. 
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'i'li'Hoo, Sultan, murder of Gen. Mathews and British prisoners by, 
ii. 2SG. 

-arrogance and insolence of, encouraged by the timid 

submission of Madras government; treaty signed with, ii. 288, 
289. 

-atrocious treatment of English prisoners by; Capt. 

Kumley, Lieut. Fraser, Lieut. Sampson, Gen. Mathews, and many 
others, perish in captivity of, ii. 291, 292. 

•• treaty %Tilh disapproved by government of Bengal; 

reasons, ii. 293. 

--- receives favourably the proposal of Nizam for alii* 

ance; requires the connection to be cemented by intermarriage ; 
Nizam refuses, ii. 391. 

“ excluded from list of British allies delivered to Nizam, 
ii. 394. 

--affords grounds for apprehension to the British go¬ 
vernment, ii. 394. 

Sir John Malcolm's opinion that precautionary policy 
on the part of the British government was necessary to frustrate 
the ambitious designs of, ii. 396. 

--meditates conquest or dismemberment of Travancorc, 

ii. 397. 

-endeavours to prevail on the Zamorin of Calicut to 

invade Trarancorc. in prosecution of antiquated claims, u. 397. 

-seeks assistance of the llajnli of Cochin, instigates 

him to reclaim territory on which lines of Travancorc formed ii 
397. 

warned that any act of agression upon TVavan- 
corc will be regarded by English government ns violation of treaty; 
professes desire to maintain relations of amity, ii. 398. 

-^-commences march in direction of Travancorc ; remon- 

strntes against transfer of rivo forts from the Dutch to the Rajah 

of Travancorc; falsehood of the grounds of remonstrance, ii. 398 
399. 

marches to attack lines of Travancore. troops defend¬ 
ing them re^nt; a sudden attack tlirows the assailanU into con¬ 
fusion ; panic and disorderly flight ensue, ii. 400. 
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Tippoo, Sultan, numbers of his troops perish, he is t^o^Yll iix 

the struggle, bearers of his palanquin trampled to death, is rocued 
by vigorous exertions of his followers, but sustains serious inju¬ 
ries, U. 400, 

- arrival and assumption of office as governor of 
Madras’ by Gen. Medows formally announced to, liis answer to 
the announcement, ii. 403. 

-- further correspondence of, with Gen. Medows, ii. 

404. 


- on recehnng decisive communication from Gen. Me¬ 
dows, retires with lus main army to Seringapatam, ii. 404 , 
405. 


409. 


remarks on his character, ii, 405, 406. 

cruelty exercised on the Noirs by, ii, 408. 

defends with lus army the pass of Gugehutty, H. 


- action of, with Eoglisb, ii. 409, 410. 

- withdraws his army; on Col. Floyd’s retreat, orders 

his troops to be put in motion for pureuit, U. 410, 411, 

—hears of death of Burkar-oo-deen, draws off his 
army, ii. 411. 

- evades general action, repossesses himself of Satti- 

mungul, Eroadj and Dara|>oram ; alarmed by progress of English 
army, in Bramahal, dispatches force there, ii. 412. 

makes overtures of negotiation ; seeks assistance 
from French governor at Pondicherry; moves to defence of passes 
into his territories, ii. 413. 

■ ^tonished and irritated at result of attack on Bon- 
galore, gives orders to killadar of fort to recover possession of the 
Pcttoli at all naks, unsuccessful attempt for the purpose, ii. 414, 
415. 


— encounters army of Lord Cornwallis, with difficulty 
effects his escape, ii. 420. 

- his apprehension at appproach of Lord Cornwallis; 

orders removal of treasure, harem, and families of officers to Chit- 
tlcdroog; abandons intention on advice of bis mother, ii. 424. 
-- causes caricatures of English in Seringapatam to be 
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obliterated ; murders twenty English youths and other prisoners, 
ii. 425. 

TiPi’oo, Sultan, attacked and defeated by Lord CorawallLs, ii. 429— 
431. 

-pood conduct of his infantry, ii. 432, 433. 

- rnj)id movements of his cavalrj’, his troops intercept 

messengers dispatched to Col. Stuart, ii. 435. 

-- further proofs of his perfidy and cruelty, ii. 439, 

440. 

-his mission to Constantinople ; result.* of the mission, 

ii. 442. 443. 

• congratulates his officers on the infatuation of tlic 
English in attacking Savandroog, ii. 450. 

-affected the reputation of a man of science; his 

librarj’, ii. 468, note. 

• - leanis that his camp is penetrated by the English; 

flics into the city ; his narrow escape, ii. 473, 474. 

- desertions from him of natives and Europeans, ii. 475. 

pft’tttly di.<appointcd by his ill success, passionately 

demands if he has no faithful sci^'ants to retrieve his honour ii 
478. 

-- convenes his principal officers, exhorts them to make 

a bold effort to drive English from the island of Scringnpatam, and 
recover the tomb of Hydcr Ali, ii. 480. 

-resolves to renew attempt at negotiation, employs 

English prisoners as instruments of appeal to Govemor-Gcueral 
ii. 482, 483. 

senJs letters to Governor-General by Lieuts. Clial- 
mors and Nosh, his false assertions, ii. 483, 484. 

forcibly dispossesses Lieut. Chalmers of counteriMirt 
of articles of capitulation of Coimbatore, ii. 484. 485. 

-attempts to deprive tlie English comp of water, de¬ 
feated, ii. 488. 

-- endeavours unsuccessfully to drive English jmsts to 

greater distance, ii. 489. 

^ submits to the demands of the idlies; conditions; 

Ins upjjeid to lus officers, whether it should be 


peace or war; 
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articles and dispatches them to Ijord Cornwallis, ii. 491. 

492. 

Tii»i*od, Sultan, disregards stipulation for cessation of hostilities, ii. 

493. 

-his two sons dispatched as hostages to the Britisli 

camp ; their reception by Lord Cornwallis ; graceful appeal of head 
vaheeh who accompanied them to the British general, ii. 49C. 

— orders royal salutes to be fired in testimony of his 

satisfaction at the reception of his sons. ii. 497. 

-foi^’ards crore of rupees in partial payment of the 

sum stipulated in preliminancs. ii. 497. 

■■ rage of, on learning the demand of the English for 
the surrender of Coorg; questions in relation to it, ii. 301. 

" his insolent answer to the remonstrances of Lord 

Cornwallis agsiiiist his continuance of hostile operations, in vio¬ 
lation of subsisting arrangements, ii. 502. 

remonstrates against breach of armistice by Mah* 
ruttas. ii. 504. 

‘ ratifies the treaty, ii. 505. 

-— his shameful infraction of former treaty in regard to 

Inhabitants of Coromandel. U. 509. 

his vengeance and mutilation of prisoners, ii. 509. 

510. 

his plans to provide for contributions required by 
treaty, ii. 511. 

restoration of hostage princes to; his councillors* 
opinion on admittance of British officer to his presence; his 
reception of his sons. ii. 514. 

untamcablc hostility of; seeks means for regaining 
lus lost power and influence; his intrigues; co-operation of 
French officers, Hyderabad, iii. 6. 7. 

disjiatches an embassy to France; his mission foils, 

iii. 7, 8. 

-disgraces bis ambassadors; makes communications 

through agency of government of Mauritius, iii. 9. 

—overture to, from master of French privateer; liis 
arraugcincut with. iii. 10, II. 
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Tipppoo, Sultao, his credulity^ iii. 111. 

-dispatches embassy to Mauritius, iii. 12. 

- reception of his ambassadors, iii. 12. 13. 

-his letters transferred from Mauritius to France, iii. 

13. 


his probable disappointment at the number and cha- 
meter of the force received from the Mauritius, ui. 14. 
- encourages Jacobin club, and becomes a member of 

• •.4 _ ^ 

it. 111. ll>. 

- preparations of the Earl of Momington for attack¬ 
ing him, iii. 23. 

allowed time for concession ; his disputes between 
liajah of Coorg; Governor-General addresses letters to, his 
answers, iii. 34, 35. 

-- his assent to mission of a British officer to his court, 

iii. 37. 

- his frivolous letter, iii. 37. note. 

attacks the British line at Sedasscer, and is defeated, 

iii. 40. 


iii. 41. 


his efforts directed to resist advance of Gen. Harris, 


is defeated by Gen. Harris at Mallavclly; he retires, 

iii. 42. 

-- is deceived by route taken by Gen. Harris; his 

despondent exclamation; demands the determination of his prin¬ 
cipal officers; their reply, iii. 42, 43. 

- his tardy overture to negotiate, replies to, iii. 45. 

purport of his letter to Gen. Harris, with reply to, 

iii. 44. 


■-- articles of negotiation proposed to, by Gen. Harris, 

iii. 45, 46. 


-returns no answer to demands of Gen. Harris, iii. 

46, 47. 

-—— dispatches reply to Gen. Harris's proposals; offers 

of Gen. Harris, ii. 47. 

passes through an agony of grief into silent stupor, 

iii. 48. 
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Tirpoo» Sultan, continuation of operations against; his capital taken ; 
discovery of his lifeless body, iii. 51—(JO, 

-circumstances of his death, iii. 62—64. 

- burial of, iii. 64, 65. 

■ his library and private papers fall into the hands of 
captors; their nature, Ui. 66 , 67. 

distribution of his conquered dominions, iii. 71—77. 

" hU intrigues with Mahomet Ali and Ormdut'^ul- 

Omrali, iii. 130—136. 

-extravagant revenue placed at disposal of sons of, 

iv. 70. 

- two sons of, implicated in atrocities at Vellore, iv. 

72. 

- family of, removed to Bengal, retrenchment of allow¬ 
ances to,iv. 81. 

I’jTToo Mkbr.—S ee Mecr Niscr Alee, v. 179. 

Tod, Capt., instructed to open negotiation with Toolsec Bhye, iv. 485. 

roKDiUAK, men furnished by, in aid of the cause of Maliomet Ali, 
at Trichinopoly, t. 269. 

Tokjollt, Mon., his action with Sir E. Vernon, is put to flight and 
takes refuge in Pondicherry 5 escapes from and leaves Pondicherry 
to its fate, ii, 213, 214. 

Tokk Raupoora, attack of, by Col. Don, iii. 424, 425. 

Tools BB Brtb (Mistress of Jeswunt Rao Holkar), early history of, 
iv. 484. 

- succeeds to regency, on Holkar becoming insane j 

adopts Mulbar Rao Holkar; her secret message expressing desire 
to place him under British protection, iv. 484, 485. 

- she is arrested and beheaded, iv. 488, 489. 

Tookb, Brig. Gen., posted near Ooctarce (Pindorric and Mohratta 
war), iv. 443. 

Torbb, striking description of its condition, by Mr. Neave, v. 202. 

Tbant, Mr., expresses hope that parliamentary comnuttcc would 
especially consider Indian ofliurs with reference to natives, v. 270. 

Tbavancorb, connection of East-India Company with, iv. 117, 118. 

■ scandalous misgovemment of i remonstrances of British 
resident, iv. 116. 
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I BAVANCoRB, Communications between dewan of the Rajah of, and 
Americans, followed by overtures to Rajah of Cochin, jv. 119. 

extensive military- preparations in ; government of Fort 
St. George take measures for commencing hostilities, which arc 
subsequently countermanded, iv. 119. 120. 

house of resident surrounded by armed men, his escape 

iv. 120. 

--atrocious murder of a party of Europeans in, iv. 

122 . 

-various operations in, iv. 122-—126. 

advance of troops destined for ser\-icc in ; arrangements 
for command, iv. 126. 

defeat of dewan’s troops in. by Colonel Chalmers, iv. 

127. 

I-- storming of lines of Animbooly by Major Welsh, act¬ 

ing under command of Colonel St. Lcger, iv. 127, 128. 

-enemy dislodged from Colar and Nagrecoil by Colonel 

Macicod; dewan flies, iv. 128, 129. 

-further successes of the British troops in ; negotiations 

commenced; affairs return to former slate ; dewan destroys him¬ 
self, iv. 129, 130. 

-remarks, iv. 130, 131. 

inKuwiTH (a British officer), to save Clive from dcatli drags him 

aside, 18 shot through the body by the man whose aim he had 
defeated, i. 104. 

TniCALORK, foils into hands of English, i. 346. 

Teiciiixopoly. Rajah of. dies (1732) ; his first wife aspires to succeed 
to the government; is opposed by Commander-in-chief; Queen 
seeks assistance from Nabob of Arcot, who dispatches an army to 
her assistance under command of his son. aided by Chunda Sahib 

i. 81.82. 

Queen dethroned and imprisoned by perfidy of Chunda 
Saliib, i. 82, 83. 

Mahomet Ali, younger son of Nabob of Arcot flics 
tliither, i. 85. 

; British troops engaged in aiding Mahomet Ali take 

refuge under walls of. i. 97. 
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Trichikopolt, detachment under Clive and Clark arrive safe at, after 
a skirmish with French force, i. 101. 

■ proceedings as to promised transfer of, to Mysore, 

i. 138, 140. 

—British troops march from, to establish authoritj* of 
Mailiomct AH in other parts of the Carnatic, i. 143. 

- return thither, i. 144. 

— again march, leaving garrison under command of Capt. 
Dalton, i. 143. 

— disputes at, i. 153. 

- supplies for, intercepted by Nunjeraj, i. 166. 

- menaced by force of D'Autueil, amount of his force, i. 

269. 

- amount of English force in, i. 269. 

- bombarded; surrender of demanded by D'Autueil, i. 

270, 


- relieved by arrival of Captxun Calliaud, i, 270, 271. 

TniMnucKiBB Daikolia, intrigues of; bis character, iv. 380, 381. 

* -reports of Gungadhur Shastry being seized by; 

his avow*al to the Shastry, iv. 385, 386. 

‘ his answer to request for inquiry into assassin 

nation of the Shastry, iv, 389, 390. 

• - takes extraordinary measures for his own 

safety, iv. 390. 


-strong guards placed at house of, iv. 391. 

--- public voice unanimous in accusing him os 

instigator of the murder of the Shastry, iv. 392. 

-grounds of suspicion against, iv. 394. 

- bis profligate character and notorious hostility 

to the Shastry, iv* 394. 

- his scandalous services to the Pcishwa, iv. 


396. 


■ sent off to Wassuntghur; unqualified surren¬ 

der of to British government insisted on, iv. 398. 
-delivered to a British detachment; conducted 


to Bombay, placed in strict confinement in fort of Tannah, iv. 399, 
400. 
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Trimbuckjeb Da I no LI a escapes; deficiency of \ngilance in custody 
of, iv. 427. 

-version of the circumstances of his escape. 

by Bishop Heber, iv. 427. 428. note. 

-reputed the prime agent in military pre¬ 
parations within Peishwa's dominions, iv. 429. 

-reward offered for apprehension of, his pro- 

pcTtj* confiscated, his guilt and the obligation to punish him ad¬ 
mitted by article of treaty with the Pcishwa. iv. 436. 437. 

joins Pcishwa with reinforcements, iv. 499. 
retires and conceals himself near Nassick. is 
taken witliout resistance and sent to Tannab; lodged in fort of 
Chunar. iv. 564. 

Trincomalrb, added to conquests of the English, ii. 264. 

-" — assemblage of troops at, iii. 122. 

1 RtKOMALY. and other forts, acquired by the French, i. 276. 

Tripasorb, surrenders to Sir E. Coote (war with Hyder Ali). ii. 261. 

Trivatorr, garrison of. surrenders to Major Hrcrcton. i. 317. 

Irivrlanork. falls into hands of English, i. 346. 

luANKo Kudir. expels the Siamese from capital of Queda. v. 196. 197. 

Tucker. Capt., holds chief command of naval force employed in reduc¬ 
tion of Arnboyna. iv. 176. 

Mr. H. St. George, his judgment of the difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining rights of parties. &c.. in making permanent settlement of 
revenue, u, 532, 533. note. 

-- records his dissent from certain parts of 
letters addressed to president of Board of Commissioners, by Court 
of Directors, v. 307. 

--- letter from, stating objections to parlia¬ 
mentary bill for making arningemcDt with East-India Company, 
V. 347. note. 

- difficulties in the way of free trade with China, pointed 

out by, V. 355, 356, nofe. 


Umubr Sing Thnppa (Nepaulese general) makes communications to 
Col. Ochtcrlony; liis supposed disaffection to Nepaulese govern- 
ment, iv. 266. 
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U5fMER Sing Thappa» liis scornful rejection of the invitation of Col. 
Ochterlony; fresh communications with, iv. 26S. 

failure of attempt to shake allegiance of, iv. 

269, 270. 

apprehension of his designs to retreat with his 
arm^ to the east^vard, iv. 282. 

--- concentrates his force on the heights of Ram* 

gurh; enabled to draw supplies from Rajali of Belasporc. iv. 
283. 

" marches to Malown, lca>*iug garrisons in Ram- 

gurh, &c., iv. 289. 

~ conditions of convention signed by, iv. 316, 

317. 

Uptok, Col., dispatched to Poonali by government of Bengal ; reaches 
that place, and enters on the business of his mission ; is instructed 
to stipulate for possession of Salsette and Basscin; compliance to 
refused; his mode of accounting for refusal, ii. 167. 

— demands final determination of ministers at Poona; answer, 
war; preparations of Bengal government in conscqocnce; informs 
Bengal government that differences arc airangcd, and treaty in 
progress; treaty concluded and accepted, ii. 168, 169. 

" firat learns ot Poona that Beisscin is not in possession of 

the English, ii. 170. 

——^ appears to have been the sport of those with whom he was 
sent to negotiate, ii. 173. 

vogue terms of treaty concluded by ; his retirement from 
Poona; is succeeded byMr. Moatyn, ii. 174. 


Vakstas, Hindoo caste, their duties, i. 7, note. 

Valdorb, falls into bands of English, i. 346. 

Vansittabt, Mr. (Governor of Fort William), his incorrect and exag* 
gerated account of the number of persons cut off* by assassination 
during reign of Meer Joffier, i. 387, 

' arrives from Madras, and assumes office of governor 

in place of Mr, Holwell; finds much cause of annoyance and 
disquiet, i. 339, 340. 
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Vansittart, Mr., finds his treasury exhausted, the trading investments 
of Company suspended, i. 390,391. 

-adopts the views of Mr. Holwcll as to change in 

licngal government, i. 394. 

-letters addressed to, by Mecr Cossim, i. 395. 

- undertakes mission to MecrJafRcr; arrives at Cos- 

simbazar; receives a visit from Nabob; expatiates on crils of 
Meer Jaffier's govenimcnt, i. 397, 398. 

- liastcns to palace on Col. Calliaud taking possession 

of the gates, and assures Mecr Jafiicr that his person is safe, and 
his government, if he so pleased, &e., i. 400. 

-— receives from Mecr Cossim offer of a note for twenty 

lacs of rupees for the use of the members of the select committee, 
w'hich is declined; on repetition of offer, promises to accept such 
marks of friendship as the prince may be pleased to bestow, when 
the country should be settled and its-finances flourishing, i. 
401. 

- solicits donation of five lacs for the Company, which 

is granted, and applied in aid of operations against Pondicherry, 
i. 402. 


■■ consents to receive five lacs for his prh*atc use, i. 

402. 


- his removal from Madras to take chief place in go¬ 
vernment of Calcutta, a prejudice of Mr. Amyatt and all below 
him. i. 403, 404. 

- his complaint that he had unhappy tempers to deal 

with, and that tlierc were mischievous people in the settlement, i. 
403, 404. 


- failure of to make arrangement for admitting the 

members of Council, not of the select committee, to share in Mecr 
Cossim's bounty, i. 404, 405. 

- his policy open to strenuous resistance on its merits, 

i. 405. 


i. 40G. 


fi-ames memorial setting forth Meer Jaflicr*s crimes. 


- part, of his policy to make terms with the Emperor ; 

execution of this interrupted, i. 415. 
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Vansittart, Mr., though disposed to support Meer Cossim, not dis¬ 
inclined to protect Ram Narrain, i. 419. 

extract of minute recorded by. i. 421. note. 

- denunciation of Mr. Ellis, i. 422. 423. 

lus remarks on the mutually hostile feelings of the 
British and the Nabob, i. 425, 

^- proposes special mission to Meer Cossim be intrusted 

to Hastmgs; council consent; Hastings instructed to apply to 

Nabob for payment for the use of the Company of the tuenty 

lacs of rupees promised to the governor and otJiers ; remarks i 
425. 426. ' ■ 

-- well disposed to abate evils arising from the private 

trade, but possesses no influence with tlic council ; inclined to 
regard the period during which the East-India Company’s ser^-ants 
had been engaged in private trade, as giving to Uieir claim the 
force of prescription, i, 429. 430. 

^Pl’lies^itnself to bring about compromise: proceeds 

to Moorshedabad to try his personal influence witli Nabob, finds 

the prince incensed ; body of regulations agreed upon. i. 430. 

~ expresses himself unwilling to give up aD acjvaotsgc 

enjoyed by East-India Company’s servants for several years, x, 
430, note. 

- publication of regulations to be postponed till after 
arrival of, at Calcutta, i, 430. 431. 

spirit in which his colleagues meet his views of 
accommodation, i. 432. 

I appears to have been doubtful of lus own powers to 

make a final settlement, I. 432. 

— refers to certain words used by council as evidence 

of lus authority to make fuU settlement with Nabob, but expresses 

displeasure at the Nabob having regarded the agreement as final. 

I. 432, note. 

remarks that the views of the violent party in Cal- 
cutta were seconded by Nabob’s officers, i. 433. 

proposes Company's dustuck bo granted only for 

goods imported by sea. or intended for exportation by sea. i. 

434 . 

2 z 
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Vanj^ittart, Mr., adheres to former opinion, as embodied in regulations, 
arranged with Mccr Cossim, that nine per cent, should be paid on 
nil articles in private trade, i. 435. 

- his letter to Nabob, respecting the former regulations, 

demanded back by council, i. 43G. 

- complaints to, from the Nabob, of broach of the 

rcgulatioiris, i. 437. 

-retirement of, from government of Fort William ; sue* 

cceded hy Mr. Spencer, i. 472. 

- proceeds with Mr, Scrofton and Colonel Forde on 

commission to Bengal; ship in which commissioners sail never 
heanl of, ii. 17. 

- George, present when instructions given to Colonel 

Maclean by Hastings, ii. 9G—101. 

Vasco iik Gama, sails from Lisbon, and reaches Calicut; returns to 
Portugal, i. 3G. 

Vasskhot, Capt., arrives at Major Calliuud's camp with treasure 
(siege of Madras), i. 291. 

' gallant conduct of his small force, i. 291, note. 

- his danger and escape, i. 292. 

V^BDAs, privilege of studying them, i. 5, note. 

V^KLLORR, enemy before Arcot, receive a reinforcement from, I. 104, 

' insubordinate in garrison there ; causes, iv. 59, GO, 

- report of commanding officer at, announcing re-establish¬ 
ment of discipline, conveyed to Commander-in-cliicf, iv. 61, 

mutiny breaks out at; native troops rise against and mas¬ 
sacre European, iv. 61, 62. 

- Col. Gillespie arrives at; disperses mutineers and restores 

legitimate authority, iv. 63. 

murderous proceedings at, impress commanding officers at 
other stations with undue degree of apprehension, iv. 63, 64. 

- events which preceded mutiny at; information given by 
Muley Beg; consequent inquiry, iv. 64—66. 

~ - chief conspirator at, questioned by commanding officer as to 

objection to new turban; offers to swear that there is none, iv, 69. 

- the seat of deep and dark intrigues; residence of sons of 

Tippoo, iv. 70. 
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Vbllohr. 3.000 Mj-?orcans settled in the to\vn and its vicinity, subse¬ 
quently to its becoming residence of Tijipoo’s sons ; vast number of 
6er\'ants and retainers of the princes; increase of general popula¬ 
tion. iv. 71. 

-authority at, too much di%*ided, iv. 72. 

• tn’o of rippoo’s sons implicated in atrocities at, iv. 72. 

-- lesson conveyed by mutiny at. iv. 75. 

mutiny at, characterized hy baseness, treacherj*. and mur¬ 
derous cruelty, iv. 7G. 77. 

differences between governor and Commander-in-chief .as 
to treatment of the mutineers ; ultimate determination, iv. 77 . 

-remarks, iv. 77. 78. 

further disputes hetween governor and Commander-in-chief; 
results, iv. 72. 

- • change con.^cquent upon mutiny at; Tippoo’s family removed 

to Bengal, iv. 81. 

conduct of native officers at, iv. 82. 

references to, in relation to mutiny at Barracknorc v 
IH—118. 

Vellum, fortress of, attacked and taken, ii. 27. 

Vrrhlst, Mr., succeeds Clive in government of Bengal, ii. 30. 

* interferes to protect Emperor and vizier from infusion 

by Abdolcc Shah ; projects unsuccessful expedition to Nepnul; 
concludes treaty with vizier, ii. 30. 31 . 

-is succeeded by Mr. Cartier, ii. 31. 

Vkrney. Sir Harry, moves amendment on East-Indin bill, appointing 
Govcrnor-General governor of the whole province of Bengal, with 
two Lieutenant-Governors ; withdraws amendment, v. 3.34. 

Verkon, Sir Ed., opposed by French squadron under M. Tronjolly. 
whom he defeats and puts to flight, ii, 213, 214. 

VioiB. M.. commander of European corps of Tippoo Sultan; lead..* 
attack upon British post at Scringapatam ; seeks safety in flight; 
his narrow escape through British columns, ii. 470. 

ViLLAPOBB. fort of. foUs into possession of English, i. 346. 

VizAOAPATAM, Frcnch gain possession of, i. 272. 

ViziBB Shoojah-ad-DowIoh. entertains designs of invading the Dooah. 

2z2 
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and attacking the Ilobillas ; is desirous of assistance of English 
government ; grounds for invasion, ii. 39. 

See also Shoojah-ad-Dowlah. 

Vizier AzofF-ad-Dowlah, succeeds Shoojah»al-Dowlah, ii. 65. 

-- Ali, succeeds Azoff-al-Dowlah, and is recognized hy the British 

government, ii. 560. 

- inquiry into his title, ii. 561—>567. 

- recommends withdrawal of elder begum to Fyzabad, ii. 567. 

-hca^•J■ complaints made against by Almas, ii. 567, 568. 

- scries of intrigues connected with his succession, and pro¬ 
posed deposal, ii. 569. 

- views and arguments of the Qov.-Gen. Sir John Shore, 

in regard to his claim to the throne: determination of Gov.-Gcn., 

ii. 570—576. 

- compelled to withdraw to a private station with an allow¬ 
ance for his support, ii. 576. 

-allowed to reside at Benares; Gov.-Gcn. determines to 

remove him from thence, iii. 165. 

- his unwillingness to depart, tii. 166. 

- his hatred to Mr. Cherry, the British agent, whom he 

assassinates with Captain Conway; his attempts upon the life of 
Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, iii. 167. 

-finds refuge with Rajah of Bhotwul at Ncpaul, and is 

hospitably received, iii. 168. 

- quits Bhotwrul; advances into Goruckpore ; skirmish with 

detachment of Company's troops ; arrives at Jyneghur, where he 
is placed under restraint; negotiations for his surrender which 
takes place on conditions ; he is plundered by the Rajah of Jy¬ 
neghur, iii. 168, 169. 

- Saadut Ali, ascends the throne of Oude, ii. 576. 

-receives letter from Vice President of Bengal on 

necessity of military reform, and avows concurrence in its views 

iii. 170. 

- his mysterious deportment, iii. 171 _ 173 . 

-- dispute with part of troops ; his character illus¬ 
trated thereby, iii. 175. 

-requires dUcontented troops to proceed to treasury 
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to receive payment and deliver up their arms ; troops apprehend 
deception; interference of British resident* iij. 176, 177. 

Vizier Saadut Ali, scandalous dishonesty of; further interference of 
British resident; troops receive their pay and deposit their arms, 
iii. 179, 

-declares advaDtag:c8 of military reform strongly 

impressed on his mind, promises to communicate on the subject 
with British resident; fails to perform his promise; his character 
by Col. Scott; communication of Got.-G en. wth, iii. 180, 

- state of his army, iii. 184—186. 

communicates to CoK Scott his desire to retire 
from the cares of government, iii. 189. 

- removes treasure of former vizier; declines to 

>vrite to Gov.-Gen,; various communications follow, iii. 190. 

- rejects proposed conditioo of abdication; retains 

charge of government, iii. 191, 

intimates probability of failing in his engagements 
with British government, iii« 192. 

admits the miserable condition of bis revenue ad* 
ministratioD, iii. 194. 

- draft of proposed treaty submitted to; his recep* 

tion of it; displays repugnance to relinquishing government to the 
Company, Ui. 196, 197. 

-* his neglect of the advice of Lord Cornwallis to 

his predecessor, iii. 197. 

- refers to his own punctuality of payment, and ob* 
jects to proposed demand for security, iii. 196. 

-extract of letter from Oov.*Oco. coDCcming hesi¬ 
tation of payments of subsidy by, iii. 198, note. 

- formally and distinctly rejects both branches of 

alternative submitted to him, the relinquishment of the govern* 
ment, or the assignment of territory as security for claims of 
British government, iii. 199. 

- his pretended expectations of bringing the country 

into a flourishing condition, iii. 199. 

-proposes conditions and stipulations, iii. 201,202. 

- rcmarksonthecoDdition6proposcdby,m. 201—206. 
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V'lziF-R Saadut Ali, overtures rejected l)y Gov.-Gcn., iii. 206. 207. 

-his declaration on being apprized of determination 

of Gov.-Gen., iii. 207. 

-expresses desire to go on pilgrimage, and that one 

of his sons should be invested with office of deputy during his 
absence, iii. 208. 

further grounds of difference with British resident, 

iii. 209, 210. 

-memorial presented to, by Mr. "Wellesley, recount¬ 
ing motives and determination of Gov.-Gen., iii. 210, 211. 

further discussion with, new difficulty intctiiosed, 

iii. 211. 

treat)' with, concluded and ratified, iii. 211. 

-conditions of treaty witli. iii. 212. 

-remarks on proceedings of British government to¬ 
wards him, iii. 213—227. 

-- meets Gov.-Gen. at Camipore, iii. 229. 

various communications of, with Gov.-Gen., iii, 

232. 

See also Oude. 


Wauab, Major, destroys stockade at Negrais, and brings away guns 
and ammunition (Burmese war), v. 28. 

Walkkr, Major, successful attack by, upon enemy near Ilangoon ; his 
death (Burmese war), v. 45. 

Wallacb, Col., engaged in successful attack on Gawilghur, iii, 352, 
353. 

to move with detachment from tlje Pcishwa’s subsi- 
<Uary force, to join Col. Holiburton in the neighbourhood of 
Aurangabad; iii. 460. 

~ ^ ^ moves from Poona, crosses the Godavery, and storms 

a small fort called Lasselgong, iii. 461. 

j— occupies Chandore mthout opposition; arrives before 

Ga^. takes possession of the pettnh. garrison surrenders fort; 

Holkar thus deprived of all his possessions to the southward of 
the Tapteo, iii. 461, 462. 
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Wallace, Col., proceeds to take up a position at Borenairc, iii. 462. 
-anecdote of, iii* 462, note. 

—commandiDg subsidiary force at Poona, orders to, iii. 
336, 337. 

Wallajaiiuad, symptoms of insubordination of battalion stationed 
tlicrc ; native soubahdar suramarily dismissed the ser%'icc, iv. CO, 61. 
—symptoms of disaffection at, suppressed, iv. G3. 

—disniissids at, iv, 83. 

W.iLSH, Mr., appointed to proceed with Mr. Scrofton on deputation 
to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah ; culled upon to part %vitli swords, refusal ; 
deliver proposals, i. 209. 

- receives 6vc lacs from Mecr Jafficr, i. 248. 

- proceeds with Mr. Ilous to £a>t*India House, to procure 

intcr|)ret;ition of Clive's letters, written in cypher; acts ui>on in¬ 
structions contained therein, i. 492, note. 

Wanukm'ash, fired by the English, i. 272. 

- attack on, meditated by British government, i. 317. 

unsuccessfully attacked by Major Brereton, i. 317— 

320. 

town of, taken possession of by Major Brereton, almost 
without resistance, i. 327. 

- fort of, taken by Col. Coote, i. 328. 

- town of, attacked and taken by Lally; fort assailed, 

i. 337. 

- Colonel Coote advances to relief of: great battle, Eng¬ 
lish victorious, i« 339. 

- Lieut. Flint dispatched for defence of; finds ramparts 

manned with troops, and gates shut; extraordinary means by which 
he obtains admittance for himself and his dctachn^cnt, ii. 232. 

' invested by Hyder AU; his preparations; failure of 
stratagem by; successful sally of British garrison; seige raised, 

ii. 254, 255. 

— ‘ siege renewed by Tippoo ; failure of escalade; lippoo 

decamps, ii. 260. 

WAKOEyfiBiu, Col., commander of Hanoverian troops in English ser¬ 
vice, near Cuddalorc; romantic incident connected with, it. 273, 
276, note. 
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Wahdubton, Mr., complains in Parliament of the impediments thrown 
in the way of Europeans desirous of visiting India, of the want of 
sufficient protection for the natives against such persons, and of 
the constitution of the Board of Commissioners, v. 235. 

Ward, Mr., his remarks in Parliament on the report and evidence on 
the affairs of the East-India Company, v. 271. 

ARK, Major-Gen., with detachment from Futtyghur, joins army of 
Gen. Lake, iii. 312. 

Watljno, Lieut., takes possession of heights near St. Denis, Isle of 
Bourbon, iv. 149. 

services of, In capture of Isle du Passe, iv. 155. 

ATsoN, Adm., fleet of, employed in suppressing system of piracy 
carried on by family of Angria, i. 181. 

®ails with his fleet to attack Ohcriah, aided by Clive; 
English successful; place falls into their bands, i. 182, 183. 

resists Clive’s claim to larger share of booty than 
naval officers disposed to yield ; proposes to make up deficiency 
from Ills own share; offer declined by Clive, with expression of 

his sense of the admiral’s generosity and disinterestedness, i. 183, 
note. 

~ co-operation of his squadron requested, in aid of 

recapture of Calcutta, granted ; difficulty arises, and is arranged 
i. 198. 

forwards to Nabob’s commanding officer in Calcutta 
letters addressed to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 204. 

- his tenacity of his rights, and of those of the naval 

service, i. 206. 

■ Capt. Coote governor of Calcutta ; dispute; 

on CUve’s suggestion comes on shore and takes the command, 
which he subsequently resigns to Clive, i. 207. 

opposes attempt at setUement of disputes between 
East-Indin Company and Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. without recourse to 
arms, i. 211. 

letter from, to Clive prm-ious to treaty, its charac- 
teristic style, i. 211, note. 

~ ■ ~ opposes giving effect to any treaty with French at 

Chandcmagorc till treaty confirmed from Pondicherry, i. 215. 
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Watson, Adm., states that he invites the French to enter into treaty 
of ncutralit)% i. 2 Lj, note, 

~ is unwilling to attack the French without j>ermissioni 

of Sooraj-oo-Do\vJah ; hts bold and menacing letter to tlie Nabob, 
i, 219. 

-claims share in the bounty of Meer Jaffier; dies soon 

afterwards ; legal proceedings commenced by his representatives 
against Clive, but discontinued, i. 253. note. 

-refuses his signature to mock treaty, prepared to de¬ 
ceive Omichund, i. 256. 

-- his name attached by another hand. i. 256. 

- question as to authority for subscribing his name to 

treaty, i. 256, note. 

-remarks on scandalous means by which his signature 

was attached to treaty, i. 263. 

‘ his opinion us to probable success of war with Soonij- 

oo-Dowlali. i. 265, 

-his caution to Clive, i. 265. note. 

Mr. E., illustration aiTorded by, of the mode in which thcfunc* 
tions of police in India are rendered accessary to injustice and vio¬ 
lence, V. 189—191, note. 

Watts, Mn. secret conference requested of. by Yar Loottief. i. 226. 

- new overture for detliroulog Sooija«oo-Dowlah made to, 
i. 226. 

-commxmicates o%*crture to Clive, i. 227. 

conducts negotiation with IVlccr Jaffier on behalf of British 
government, i. 228. 

sudden departure of; its effect on Soomj-oo-Dowlah, i. 

232. 

-- receives eight lacs from Mecr Jaffier, in addition to his 

share as one of the committee, i. 248. 

-apprizes Omichund of confederacy of English with Mccr 

Jaffier. i. 254. 

-declines complying with Omichund's demands to their full 

extent, i. 256* 

Wkdbk, Mr., urges danger of making preparations for war with Tippoo 
Sultan, ill. 24. note. 
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Webbb, Mr., and Col. Close, intrusted with examination of documents 
discovered at Seringapatam, iii. 135. 

-- insist on seeing the will of Omdut-ul- 

Omrah, iii. 139. 

----conferences of, with the Khans, iii. 139— 

142. 

~ remarks upon explanation by Scindia of his designs 

ns to Nabob of Bhopal, iii. 500. 

- deatli of; his duties devolve on Mr. Jenkins, iii. 502. 

-Scindia’s abuse and complaints of. iii. 518, 519. 

refutation of Scindia’s imputation upon, iii. 518, 519, 

note, 

Wrlcu, Capt., dispatched to bring in a convoy of provisions on its way 
from Muttra, attacked by Ameer Khan; takes possession of vil¬ 
lage, and keeps off assailants till aiTi\*al of Col. Need ; enemy de¬ 
feated with loss of guns and colours (first siege of Bhurtpore), iii. 
470, 

\\ KM.Ksi.EY. Col., commanding in the trenches at Scringapatara, dis¬ 
lodges enemy from exterior entrenchments, iii. 47 . 

" intrusted with permanent command of Scringnpatam, 

his vigorous exertions to restrain excess and restore tranquillitv 
iii. G7. 68. 

the field against Dhoondia. his success, iii. 116. 

- defeats and disperses army of Dhoondia. iii. 118. 

Gen., selected by Lord Clive for command of army assem¬ 
bled in Madras territory, his reputation and influence among Moh- 
rattn chieftains, iii. 286. 

commences his march to Hurryhur. effects junc- 
tion with force from Hyderabad under Col. Stevenson; Holkar 
retreats before him, iii. 287, 288. 

continues march towards Poona, receives intel¬ 
ligence leading to apprehension for the safety of the citv iii 288 
289. 

- advances to relief with British cavalry, takes pos- 

session of Poona, iii. 289. 

requests Scindia to separate his army from Uic 
llajah of Bcrar, and retire, iii. 303. 
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Welleslkt, Gen., affairs of Deccan committed to; his march from 
Poona : under authority conferred upon him by Gov.-Gen., oxer, 
cises general sui)erintendence over diplomatic intercourse with 
Scindia and Rajah of Bcrar, iii. 304. 

- gives orders for attack of Scindia’s fort of Raroach, 

issues proclamation explaining grounds of hostilities, iii. 304 . 
305. 

- demands surrender of Ahmednuggur: Killadar 

refuses ; Pcltah attacked and taken ; fort surrenders, iii. 306. 

- receives intelligence of the capture of Uaroach, i. 

304. 

- progress of British arms under, iii. 326. 327. 

- attjicks cuemy at A!‘>yc. and gains complete 

victor)', iii. 328, 329. 

- his share in labours and dangers of conflict; two 

horses killed under him, iii. 329. 

- his rapid and harassing marches, his situation 

painted by himself; arris-es at Aurungabad in pursuit of Rajah of 
Bcrar, iii. 342, 343. 

overtures of negotiation to, from Scindia ; arrival in 
English camp of mission from that chieftsiin; letter received 
disavowing the mission; opinion of on Mahnttta diplomacy; quali¬ 
fied powers produced by members of mission ; suspension of arms 
agreed upon, iii. 344, 345, 

general rule laid down by, as to cessation of hos¬ 
tilities: reasons for deviating from it, iii. 345, 346. 

~ descends the Ghauts; his reply to Vakeel's en¬ 

treaty to refrain from attacking force of Rajah of Bcrar; is joined 
at Parterly by Col. Stevenson, iii. 346, 347. 

attacks enemy at Argaum, and gains signal Wetory, 

iii. 347—349. 

determines to proceed to siege of Gawilghur, ar¬ 
rives at Ellichpore, his description of Gawilghur, iii. 350, 351. 

' - l»is plan and operations at siege of Gawilghur; its 

fall, iii. 352—354. 

—-- concludes treaty with Rajah of Bcrar, articles of 

treaty, iii. 355—359. 
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Wellesley, Gen., letter from Marquis Wellesley to, Lii. 358, 359, 
note. 

— - concludes treaty of peace with Scindia, conditions 

of treaty, iii. 3o9—3G2. 

-his views and remarks on the power, reputation, 

and miiitar)’ resources of Scindia as compared with those of 
Holkiir, iii. 362—3G4. 

-receives orders to commence hostile operations 

against Holkar both in Hindostan and the Deccan, iii. 423. 

--receives raeiiuciiig letter from Holkar, demanding 

cession of certain provinces in the Deccan as llie condition of 
peace, iii. 423. 

-his habitual caution and forethought, iii. 423. 

places the troops under lus command in a state of 
equipment for active service, and reinforces corps m Guzerat 
iii. 423. 

directs Colonel Murray to march in aid of Corn* 

innndcr-in*chicf, and calls for aid from Scindia against Holkar, 
iii. 424. 

remarks of, with reference to Col. Monson’s retreat, 
in letter to Col. Wallace, iii. 442, note. 

opinion of, in letter to Gen. Stuart, on the proper 
mode of carrying on the war against Holkar. in. 443, 444. note. 

resigns political and military powers which he had 
exercised in the Dcccan, iii. 4C0. 

suggests to tlie residents at Poona and Hydera¬ 
bad a plan of operations against Chandorc and otlicr possessions of 
Holkar. and his partisans in the Dcccan, iii. 4 GO. 

mokes admirable arrangements for securing sup¬ 
plies of money and provisions, for the use of the detachments 
marching against Holkar in the Deccan, iii. 460. 

-- plan formed by, containing various suggestions for 

effective co-operation of Scindia, iii. 483. 

his impression in regard to the state of Gohud, 

iii. 488. 

- his warning to the Mahratta negotiators, iii. 489. 

” regrets that the destination of Gwalior was not 
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clearly explained before treaty with Scindia was signed, iii. 489. 
note* 

WBLLKstET, Gen., his dissatisfaction with authorities at home; state¬ 
ment by Col. Gur%vood illustrative of bis character, iii. 535. 536. 
note, 

- return of. to Madras, iii. 535. 

- Sir Arthur, anxious to proceed to Europe; causes of his 

anxiety, iii. 535, 536. 

-evidence of, on point of treaty concluded with 

Scindia, iv. 26. 

See also Wellington. Duke of, 

" Hon. Henry, arrives at Lucknow, presents memorial to 
vixicr, iii. 210. 


-intrusted with settlement of government at 

Furruckabad, his news ; proposes transfer of dominions to Com* 
pony; Nabob reluctant, but yields, iii. 234. 235. 

-— remarks on his mode of dealing watli Nabob 

of Furruckabad, ui. 236—239. 

- performs duty of settling provinces acquired 

from vixicr, and departs for Europe, iii, 239. 

his appointment condemned by Court of 
Directors, peculiar circumstances of. iii. 239—241, note, 
-declines offer of Himmut Bahudhur for sur¬ 
render of Bundclcund, iii. 370. 

Marquis, proposes to concentrate strength of squadron in 
Indian seas with military force at IVincomalec, iii. 119. 

meditates despatch of expedition against Mauri¬ 
tius ; relinquishes design in consequence of refusal of Admiral 
Rainier to co-operate ; his clabomte answer to Admiral Rainicr's 
objection, iii. 120—123. 

lus views turned to Batavia; attack on tliat 
colony suspended; suggests employment of force from India 
against French in Egypt, expedition dispatched thither; remarks, 
iiL 123, 124. 


-his vain attempts to obtain consent of Nabob of 

Arcot to necessary reforms, iii. 125* 

-further communicationa with Nabob of Arcot 

on the subject, iii. 126—129. 
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Wblleslbv, Marquis, communicates to Lord Clive his determination 
08 to final adjustment of affairs in the Carnatic, ill. 13(i, 137. 

-- decides tliat Company should assume govern¬ 
ment of Carnatic, iii. 138. 

-addresses letter to Nabob, referring him to Lord 

Clive for information, iii. 138. 

-concludes treaty with Nizam, effect of: benefits 

secured by. iii. 1 oG—158. 

' ■ ■ noble conduct of, during negotiation of treaty 
with Nizam, iii. 158—161. 

- view of affairs in Oude at commencement of his 

administration: his views, iii. 162—164. 

—■ determines to remove Vizier Ali from Benares, 

iii. 165. 

- views of, previously propounded to the resident 

at Lucknow, directed to be pressed upon attention of Vizier, iii. 
169. 

-his conclusion as to the necessity of military 

reform in vizier's dominions, ui. 170. 

-his answer to representations of resident in 

Oude ns to the advancing ruin of the country, iii. 174. 

- necessary military reform, the great object of his 

solicitude in Oude, iii, 175. 

- represents to vizier Company's obligations to 

defend his dominions; the insufficiency of the force within them ; 
the dimgcr of invasion, and the necessity of additional troops; 
intimates immediate addition of force, iii. 180, 181. 

-- remarks on his measure for tiie defence of Oude, 

iii. 181—187. 

-— transmits instructions and draft of treaty to 

Col. Scott, resident in Oude, iii. 190, 191. 

-represents to vizier the evils of his govern¬ 
ment and the cause of tl>e wretched state of the country, iii. 192, 
193. 

- instructs Col. Scott to prepare draft of treaty 

with Oude. on model of that concluded with Tanjore, and in case 
of its rejection to demand territorial security for payments to 
British government, hi. 195, 196. 
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^^ELLFSLBT, Marquis, addresses letter to vizier tendering agnin former 
proposals for his acceptance, and answering objections, iii. 199— 
201 * 

—rejects conditions proposed by vizier; grounds 
of rejection, iii. 206, 207. 

- dispatches Mr. Henrj- Wellesley to Lucknow to 

co-oi)eratc with Col. Scott; motives to this step, iii. 208, 209. 

- instructions issued by, to suspend for a time all 

proceedings towards establishing Company's autliority in the dis¬ 
tricts required to be ceded, iii. 209, note, 

-ratifies treaty with vizier; conditions of, iii. 

212 . 

-review and examination of his proceedings in 

regard to Oude, down to ratification of treaty with vizier, iii. 
213—229. 

“ his view of the obligations of the British go¬ 

vernment in reference to Oude, iii. 226. 

-bis policy respecting Oude attacked in Parlia¬ 
ment, til. 227, note. 

- his services to Mr. Pauli, and the return made 

for them, iii. 227—229, note, 

- his high-minded refusal of ofiicc wliile charges 

pending against him. iii. 229, note. 

-- his progress through northern provinces; met 

at Cuwnporc by vizier; private conference witli >rizicr; subse¬ 
quent iotendew ; results, iii. 229—232. 

^- views of, on settlement of Furruckabad, iii. 

237, 238. 

-- intimates bis desire to resign office ; reasons for 

this step, iii. 242—245. 

reflections upon the policy and administration 
of, and on the causes of tiie hostile feelings entertained towards 
them ill England, iii. 245—257, 

various grounds of difference with Court of Di¬ 
rectors, iii* 258—261. 

-minute of, on education of civil servants, iii. 


261—2G4. 
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Wblleslet, Marquis, proposes and establishes a college at Calcutta ; 
rules for; college abolished by order of Court of Directors; re¬ 
marks, iii. 265—274. 

-requested by Court of Directors to prolong his 

stay for a year; he consents to remain, iii. 274. 

-his invitation to Peishwa to co-operate in war 

against T^ppoo; invitation disregarded ; his proposal nevertheless 
to bestow on Peishwa part of conquered dominions, iii. 275. 

—--receives proposals from Peishwa which he deems 

to require considerable modification, iii. 276. 

-engagement of Peishwa transmitted to, and rati¬ 
fied by, iii. 278. 

-approves arrangements of Col. Close, with re¬ 
spect to the Peishwa, iii. 279. 

-ratifies treaty with Peishwa; articles of treaty, 

iu, 280—284. 


--remarks on his policy towards the Peishwa, iii. 

284. 285. 

labours to procure accession of principal 
Mahratta states to great confederation, of which the British go¬ 
vernment in India was the head. iii. 290. 

-his doubts of existence of Mahratta confederacy 

against British government; his caution; his instructions to Col. 
Collins, iii. 299. 


- makes preparations for hostilities; his plan of 

operations, iii. 304. 


absence in 


note. 


- his remarks on combined results of Scindia’s 

the Deccan and Holkar’s success, iii. 311. 

- letter of, to Gen. Wellesley, iii. 358, 359, 


-- his views as to Bundlecund, iii. 367. 

points out evils of separating Ceylon from go¬ 
vernment of India, and su^ests its annexation thereto, iii. 391— 
399. 


- reference to his opinion on the position of Cey¬ 
lon with respect to government of India, iii. 414, 415. 
-receives first intelligence of war with Candy 
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from proclamation in Ceylon Gazette; measures taken by, for 
strengthening the British power in Ceylon, iii. 416. 417. 

Wellksley. Marquis, further remarks of. on separation of Ceylon from 
government of India, iii. 417—419. 

-- answers of, to complaints of Scindia, iii. 520_ 

530. 

takes measures for frustrating designs of Scin¬ 
dia; his instructions to Commander-in-chief, iii. 534. 

resolves to invest Col. Close nith same powers 
as Gen. Wellesley, iii. 534. 535. 

" suspends further operations against Mahrattas ; 

cause of change of policy, iii. 549, 550. 

signs lus last despatch to Secret Committee of 
Court of Directors ; superseded in his functions by arrival of Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, iii. 557. 

policy in reference to Malimtta 

war, iii. 557—570. 

his reply to address from inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta. iii. 570. 571. 

* ~ remarks on his character, written on occasion 

of his death, iii. 571—575. 

his lot contrasted with that of Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis, iv, 37. 

. motion of, in House of Lords; delivers opinions 
favourable to privileges of East-India Company ; importance of his 
testimony, iv. 230, 231. 

compelled to declare treaty witli Ncpaul dis¬ 
solved, iv. 253. 

noble contrast of bis conduct towards an unsuc- 
wjssful commander, as compared with that of the Earl of Moira 
in a similar case, iv. 345, 346. note. 

charge relating to districts ceded by virier 
brought against, by Mr. James PauU. iv. 356. note. 

Weiliwoton, Duke of. Chairman and Deputy-Choirman of East-India 
Company invited to an interview with, v. 271, 272. 

“ suggests probability of Company being per- 
mitted to retain government of India, but deprived of monopoly of 
China trade, v. 272. 

3 A 
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Weli.ington, Duke of, resignation of his adminislmtion, v. 273, 274. 

- mode of suppl)’ing defieicncy by reduction of 

expenditure vaguely hinted to Chairman and Deputy»Chainnan of 
East-India Company by, v. 273. 

- his opinion upon the plan brought forward by 

E-arl Grey’s ministry for the government of India, and on the 
merits of the East-India Company, v. 328—330. 

See also Wellesley, Colonel, General, and Sir Arthur. 

Wki.sii, Major, storms tlic lines of Arumbooly (war in Travancore), iv. 
128. 

- Col., brings Ilajalt of Culaporc to submission, v, 16.3, 166. 

Wbtco.vpa, caj>turc of, courage and devotedness of both European 
and native troops at, i. 177. 

Whkklkr, Mr., nominated to vacant seat in council of Bengal, ii. 
90, 96. 

-circumstances attending appointment of, ii. 121— 

123. note. 

-arrival of, takes seat in council, affects to maintain 

neutral part, but almost invariably supports Francis against 
Hastings, ii. 124. 

-- proposes to suspend acting upon the application of 

Moharik-ul-Dowlal) to be admitted to tlie exercise of the rights of 
Nabob till decision of Court of Directors obtained; motion car¬ 
ried in absence of Bam ell; rescinded on his joining council; sup¬ 
ported by Francis, ii. 126. 

objects to mode suggested by Mobarik-ul-DowIah for 
disposing of salary of Mahomed Ileza Khan, and to addition pro¬ 
posed to be made to amount of expenditure, ii. 127. 

• --opposes proposal of Hastings to nominate Sir Elijah 

Impey Judge of Court of Sudd^r Dewanny Adawlut with a salary, 
ii, 150. 

■ Hastings’s account of hU conduct in council, ii. 

337, 338. 

■ dead at time of Hastings’ resignation, ii. 378. 

Whitbiiill, Mr., dismissed the service by Court of Directors, ii. 223, 
note. 

~ adopts and carries into effect recommendation of Sir 
Ihomas Rumbold. and suspends Mr. Hollond, ii, 224. 
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Whitfrill, Mr., threatened u-ith penal proceeding in Parliament, ii. 
224, nofr. 

hift want of vigilance ; lus apathy on approach of 
Hyder Ali, ii. 226. 

inform? the select committee that he thought, in case 
of any disputes in the Camatic, the detachment under Col. Baillie 
should rccross the Kistna, ii. 226. 

-his calm reply to Lord Maclcod's representations of 

the necessity of taking measures to oppose Hyder Ali; receives 
intelligence of Hyder Ali having plundered within fifty miles of 
Madras, ii. 227. 

“ ' Oov.-General and council resolve to suspend him, ii. 

242. 

— accused of malversation at Masulipatam ; included in 
threatened bill of pains and penalties; the “ Nozeed affair;** his 
claim upon Oparrow, Li. 243, 244, note. 

-announcement of bis suspension received at Madras ; 

he protests against it, and calls upon his colleagues in council to 
support him ; a majority vote against him, ii. 248. 

WniTxioBB, Mr.» his motion in Parliament for inquiry into trade with 
India and China negatived, v. 250, 251. 

“ his statement of total amount of manufactured cotton; 

extracts from printed speech of, v. 251, 252. note. 

his opinion that enough \ms knov^m to enable the 
House to take steps for laying open the China trade, v. 274. 

complains that Directors of East-India Company had 
tlirown impediments in the way of obtaining information, v. 273. 

---is charged by Mr. Asrell with causing confusion, v. 

275. 

presents petitions to House of Commons from British 
and native inhabitants of Calcutta, v. 279. 

WiORAif, Mr., Deputy-Chairman of the Eost-India Company, dissents 
from resolution recommending compliance with the proposal of 
ministers for regulating the trade and government of India, v. 
314. 

-again dissents, v. 344. 

-- copy of his dissent, v. 344—348, note. 

3 a 2 
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WiLBERFORCE, Mr., his reply in Parliaincnt to Sir H. Montgomery, on 
the character of the missionary Swartz, iv. 245, 246, note. 

WiLBiiAnAM, Mr., submits a motion in favour of abolishing salt mono¬ 
poly, V. 336. 

Wilks. Col., opinion of, on motives of Monackjee for murdering 
Chunda Sahib, i. 134. 

-description of nature of ground and singular arrange¬ 
ment of combatants at action between English and Hyder Ali at 
Mulwfigul, i. 562, note. 

-narrative of, relative to meditated escape of British com¬ 
missioners from camp of Tippoo, ii. 287—289, note. 

- inquiry into accuracy of his statement, ii. 289—292, 
note, 

-his remarks on conduct of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 395, 

396. 

-high character of Col. Moorhousc given by, ii. 415. 

- — his account of Nizam All's cavalry, ii. 420, 421, note. 

-his views on the extraordinary conduct of Nizam AH’s 

cavalr)’ at battle of iVrikcro, ii. 432. 

-his remarks upon Lord Cornwallis’s success before 

Scringapatam, ii. 434. 

-hb lively picture of bazaars of Mahratta camp, ii. 436, 

437, note. 

his description of the proceedings of tlie French Jacobin 
adventurers in the service of Tippoo Sultan, iii. 15, 16. 

WiLKiNsoK, Col., takes possession of defile of Armogawol, and occupies 
passes ofShincottee and Achincoil (war in Travancore), iv. 130. 

■ Lieut., dangerously wounded at Kcmcndinc (Burmese 
war), V. 23. 

-capture of number of war-boats and large quantity 

of arms by dirision of flotilla under (Burmese war), v. 23. 

William III., projects for supporting the government of, creation of 
new East-India Company, i. 74. 

WiLLOUGiinv, Capt., occupies battery, and opens fire upon shipping in 
harbour of St. Paul’s, Isle of Bourbon, iv. 144. 

■ -brilliant exploit achieved by, in Mauritius, iv. 


146—148. 
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WiLLOOOUBY, Capt., assists in renewed attacks on Isle of Rourbon, iv. 
150. 

- receives charge of Isle du Passe ; storms and carries 

Pont da Diablc, puts to rout strong part)’ \vhich attacks him, 
destroys signaUhouse and stxiff, blows up works, iv. 135. 

- fortitude and courage displayed by himself and his 

crew in attack upon French squadron in Port Sud^cst, Mau¬ 
ritius : is dreadfully wounded ; refuses to abandon his ship or 
strike his flog while there should be a man on board able to sup¬ 
port it; his whole crew cither killed or wounded, iv. 157. 

Wilson, Capt., receives orders from Clive to demand from Dutch com¬ 
modore restitution of English persons, vessels, and propert}’ seized 
and detained hy him ; on refusal, attacks the enemy; Dutch com¬ 
modore strikes his colours, t. 375. 

cxtmordinarj' number of prisoners taken by, i. 376. 

- Mr. H. H,, Iloderi p^ofe^so^ of Sanscrit in University of 

Oxford, explanation suggested by of delay in transmission of letter 
from Scindiu to Marquis Wellesley, tii. 51C, note. 

contemplated advantages of territorial arrange¬ 
ments made by virtue of treaty with Burmese government enume¬ 
rated by, V. 98—101, note. 

Windham, East-Indiaman, captured by tlic enemy, iv* 156. 

recaptured by Capt. Pym, iv. 157. 

WoMDWBLL, Mr., Chairmsin of East-India Company, intimates inten¬ 
tion of submitting scries of resolutions on events at Madras; 
moves that the powers claimed by Ixird Pigott were neither known 
in constitution of Company, nor authorized by Charter, nor war¬ 
ranted by orders or instructions of Court of Directors, motion 
carried, ii. 210, 211. 

■ ■ moves further, that the proposition to send Mr, 

Russell to Tanjorc wns not warranted by tlie orders of the Com¬ 
pany, nor necessary for carrying them into execution, motion lost; 
other propositions postponed, ii. 211. 

Wood, Capt., enters Arcot without opposition, takes possession of 
Nabob's palace, remains several days, anticipating orriMil of Col. 
Coote ; makes preparations for attack on forts, but retires on ap¬ 
proach of Bussy, i. 330, 331. 
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Wood, Col., advances with British troops from 'rrichinopoljr to form 
junction with Col. Smith, which he effects, i. 547. 

- deceived as to number of passes into Mysore; his as¬ 
tonishment at advance of bodies of horse, i. 557. 

- ascends from liiiramaljiil to join Col. Smith; his im¬ 
prudence in firing a salute in honour of Col. Smith's approach 
frustrates design of the latter against Hyder Ali, i. 559, 560. 

•- makes a movement to relieve Muhvdgul; is too late ; is 

repulsed witli loss; reconnoitres; forces a passage tlirough the 
enemy ; is compelled to retreat, i. 560, 561. 

-relieved by stratagem of Capt. Hrooke; makes better 

dis])usition of his force ; foils rcjicatcd attacks of enemy ; remains 
in possession of field, i. 563, 564. 

moves to relieve Oossoor incautiously; unhappy conse¬ 
quences, i. 564. 

■ -returns to Oossoor; resumes his march; assailed by Hyder 

Ali; frustrates design of enemy; conflict resumed ; enemy with¬ 
draws on aj)proach of Major Fitzgerald, i. 564, 565. 

- his despondency ; reprcsentulion of, tnuismittcd to Col. 
Smith by Major Filzgcnild; or<lcrcd to proceed under arrest to 
Madras. 566. 

■ Gen. George, appointed to succeed Gen. Morlcy in command 
of division of army against Ncpiiul, iv. 303. 

joins division; marches eastward to Goruckporc 
and back without seeing an enemy; suspends operations for the 
season, iv. 306. 

John Sulivan, commands division of army ngninst Ncpaul; 
political negotiations committed to; arrives at Goruckporc, iv. 265. 
proceedings of division of army under; delays, iv. 291. 
led into error by unfortunate advice of a brahmin, iv. 

292. 

his proceedings and operations before Jeetgurh s his ad¬ 
vance, partial success, and retreat; remarks, iv. 292—294. 

^ proceeds in a westerly direction, objects of movement j 

his progress arrested by enemy, iv. 294, 295. 

avows his inaliility to cany on offensive opemtions, and 
solicits instructions for his guidance; nnswers to, iv. 295. 
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Wood, Gcii., marches upon Bootwul, without producing any cft'ect ; 
retires towards Goruckporc; his army attacked by ^ickncss : 
breaks up precipitately, iv. 295. 

WooDAGiiKRHY, fott of, surTOoders to Col. Maclcod (war in Tnwan- 
core), iv. 129. 

WooDiKGTox, Col., captures Baroach (Marquis WeUcslcy*s adminis¬ 
tration), iii. 30G. 

- . . instructed to take measures to defend Gu 2 erat 

from invasion, and attacks forts and possessions of Scindia, iii. 
537, 538. 

WoRTLBY, Stuart, Mr., defends report of Committee of House of Com¬ 
mons on East-India ofl'airs, t. 271. 

proposes question to Mr. C. Grant, on func¬ 
tions of sub-committees, v. 2S2. 

Wykch, Mr., removed from government of Madras by Court of Direc¬ 
tors; is succeeded by Lord Pigot, ii. 199. 

Wyknk, Mr. Williams, Board of Commissioners during presidency of; 
remonstrates against diminution of British exports to India, v. 
2C7. 

- approves of opening China trade, but wishes 

further changes in mode of governing India, v. 318. 

- protests against any comparison between go- 

vcnimcntof India and government of colonics by European nations, 
V, 319. 

- objects to confining patronage of India to Direc¬ 
tors, V. 319. 

-- further remarks of, on ministerial bill, v. 319, 

320. 

-states the plan of putting up a certain number 

of appointments for competition at the universities and public 
schools, to have been tried, v. 319, 320, note. 

■ ■ — - - moves clause relating to patronage, to be added by way 

of rider to the India bill; motion negatived, v« 339. 

—moves amendment to dispense with necessity of candi¬ 
dates for writerships passing through Haileybury, v. 340. 


Yar Loottief requests secret conference with Mr. Walts, i. 226. 
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Yak Loottief opens his as to a meditated revolution in Bengal 

to Omichund, i. 226, 227. 

Yatrs, Major, gallantry of British force under, at Kemniendinc 
(Burmese •war), v. 44. 

Ybkbal, an ambitious and intriguing omrah, succeeds to the impc* 
rial throne, i. 20. 

Yorke, Capt., division of European troops led by, at siege of Masuli- 
patam; joins division under Capt. Fischer; his gallantry; gene¬ 
rosity and clemency ; his men run back ; his firmness rccals them 
to duty, i. 307, 308. 

Young, Fred. Lieut., takes command of iiTcgular troops raised by 
Mr. Fraser, at Delhi (Ncpaul war), iv. 264. 

— marches to intercept reinforcement of enemy pro¬ 
ceeding to Jyetuck; Bight of his troops, ir. 319. 


Zamobin, Rajah, receives Portuguese admiral, Vasco dc Gama, i. 36. 

- Portuguese aid King of Cochin in opposition to, i. 

37. 

- - exhorted by Dewan of Rajah of Travancore to rise 

against British; notice of further communication to, iv. 125. 
Zkiiskbn Ali Khan, clear, positive, and circumstantial evidence of, to 
the spurious birth of Vizier Ali, ii. 565. 

Zkmaum Shah (AlFghan prince), alarm caused by, iii. 38. 

- in communication witli Tippoo, iii. 6. 

- danger to be apprehended from, urged on vizier, iii. 

169—180. 

Zb&iindarb, in the Donb, attempt of Rajah of Bhurtporc to prevail on, 
to intercept the supplies forw'ording to the English army, iii. 457. 
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Adawlut —A court of justice. 

Amber—A title of sovereignty or nobilit)' among the Mahometans. 

Amik» Auben\ or Aumekn—A judge or referee. 

Ayhen —Laws, regulations, institutes; os Ayecn Akbeiy, tltc Insti* 
tutes of Akbar. 

Bahadur —A designation of rank used in regard to sovereigns and 
princes ; and in this relation towards tlie £ast*India Company. 

Qaxo—A n intoxicating spirit. 

Bakyak^TIjc general manager of a large establishment, whether 
mercantile or private; a financier. 

Batta —Field allowance to troops ; discount or abatement oii ioferior 
coin or currency* 

Bazaar —A market. 

Bbguu—A Princess ; any lady of rank. 

Betel Nut —A bard nut, chewed by the natives of India of all classes 
and of both sexes, and presented on occasions of state or ceremony 
in token of respect. 

Birt—A charitable allowance. 

Bucksdee—A paymaster. 

CnouLTRT—A house for the accommodation of travellers* 

Chout, or CuouTu—Tribute. 

CiBCAR, or SiRKAB— The head ; the chief ; government. Also a large 
division of a country. 
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Darogaii— An officer of police ; the chief of a tannali, or police station. 

Dkrvisk—A Maliomctan devotee. 

Dkwax—T he usual title of the officer who, under native governments, 
has charge of the revenue, and generally, of the civil administration 
of the state. 

Orwanvy— riie office of Dewan. This office, with respect to the 
pronneos of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was conferred on the Com¬ 
pany in 17C5, by the Emperor of Dchli. 

DinrRNA—A form of extortion practised originally by Brahmins, subse¬ 
quently by others: performed by taking post at the door of the 
party from whom any thing is sought, under a threat of self-dcstruc* 
tion if molested, or should the party' against whom the dhurna is 
directed quit his house, and thus remaining till the request be ob¬ 
tained, During the continuance of the ceremony neither party 
must cat. 

Doaii, or DooAn— Two waters. The country between the Ganges and 
Jumna is called the Doab, but the term is applicable to any 
countr)' similarly situated. 

I)ooi,y—A litter. 

Durhar— A native court. 

Dustuck —A passport, permit, or order. 

Fakkrk— A devotee; a religious mendicant. 

Firman—A mandate; a royal or imperial order. 

Foujiiar, or Foojkrar—A native police or criminal judge. 

Foi-jkarkk— Any thing appertaining to the office of Foujdar; belong¬ 
ing to criminal jurisdiction. 

Frausu—A native menial seiwnnt. 

Giiai't—A landing-place on the bank of a river; or a pass through 
mountains. 

Gomasta, or Gomasiita—A commissioner; factor; agent; also an 
assistant in official or commercial business. 

OuicowAR-Thc sovereign of Baroda. the chief of one of the states of 
the Mahratta confederacy. 


Harkm— i’hc female apartments in a Maliometan house. 
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Heft Huzaru —The seven thousand. 

Hue —Dues; claims; fees; perquisites. 

Huzar Huzareo —A thousand. Pcrg:unnahs or districts are often dis¬ 
tinguished according to their revenues, as the Becst Huzarec 
20,000, Baccs Huzarcc 22,000 dinsion. 

Jaoeer, or Jag HIRE— A grant of land or revenue bjr the native govern¬ 
ments, conferred generally for military* service. 

jAOuiREDAR'^The holder of a jaghire* 

Je^iadar—A Dative military officer of inferior rank. Also the head of 
a body of peons; 

JuNCLB^Dense forest, the trees being interlaced with tliick shrubs «Tnd 
underwood ; woody thickets. The term is also applied to large 
fields of coarse gniss. 

Khax—A title of honour amongst the Mahometans. 

Kuelaut —An honorary* dress, bestowed by a superior os a mark of 
favour or investiture with oflicc. 

Killadar —The commandant of a fort. 

Kji>laii, or Kbllaii —A fort. 

KouAK~The sacred book of the Mabomctaiis, containing tlicir reli¬ 
gious and legal code. 

Lac— One hundred thousand. 

Lascars— Camp followers, particularly those sittached to artillcr)'. 
'llie term is also n]>plied to native sailors. 

Lootibs —Plunderers. 

Malgoozab, or Malouzar—A payer of revenue. 

Malic—M aster ; lord ; proprietor; owTier of land. 

Mocudduat, or Mokvddum—T he chief cultivator of a village, or head¬ 
man of tt tribe. 

Mopussil— The country as opposed to the town; the outlying provinces 
as distinguished from the presidency; and generally, the subordi¬ 
nate diviaioDS of a district, in contradistinction to the sudder, bead 
or scat of government. 

Moil UK— A seal; also a gold coin wortli sixteen rupees. 
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Moonbipp—A native civil judge of the lowest grade. 

Mosque —A Mahometan place of worship. 

Musnud— Throne. 

Nabob, or Nawaub —Properly a riceroy, or governor of a pronnee as 
deputy to the emperor; but during the decline of the empire, a 
title assumed by, and conceded to, almost every person of rank 
or influence. 

Naid— A deputy ; one who manages the affairs of a superior. 

Nazim —See Nizam. 

Nizam —An arranger ; composer; adjuster; regulator; administrator ; 
the cliief magistrate, exercising all the functions of the government 
not intrusted to the Dewan. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk —Hegulator of the state. 

Nizamut —The office, duties, or department of the Nizam ; the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice. 

Nuzzun—A gift or present at a visit of ceremony. 

Omraii —A Mahometan title of nobility. 

Paooda— A gold coin of the Madras presidency. A “ Star” pagoda 
is equivalent to about eight shillings English. The word is also 
applied by Europeans to the temples of the Hindoos. 

Palanquin— A vehicle for travelling, borne on men’s shoulders. 

Patan —An Affghan. 

Peons —Messengers ; inferior officers of police. 

Pbrounnaii, or Purgunnaii —A small district or subdivision of a 
country. 

PKRWANAH.orPuHWANAn—A Hccnse. order, written permission. 

Pesiicusii, or pBisncusn—Tribute. 

Pkttaii—T he suburbs of a fortified town; that part of a fortified 
place lying beyond, below, or around the fortress or citadel. 

Phousdar—S ee Fovjdar. 

PoLioAR, or Polyoar—H ead of a district; a military chieftain. 

PooNAu, or PooNNYA.—ITie ceremony with which tlic Zemeendory 
accounts for the year are opened. 

PorxAU—A lease. 
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PuNniT~A learned Brahmin or expounder of tlie Shatters; a Hindoo 
teacher of tankages. 

principality, or large landed estate. 

Rajah —A title of sovereignty or of dig:nity. 

Raka—T he title of the ruler of several petty native states. 

Ran BE—'Hie feminine of the foregoing, but the term is applied to the 
wives of Rajahs and of cliicftains who bear other designations. 

Rupee —A coin in use throughout India. The value of the sicca rupee 
formerly circulating in Bengal, considerably exceeded that of other 
descriptions of this coin, among which there is for the most part 
little difference. ITic Company's rupee, now forming the usual 
currency and the standard of account, is worth about two 
shillings* 

Ryot—A cultivator. 

RYOTWAii,or Kyotti'art —Relating to ryots. A ryotwar settlement is 
one between the cultivators and the government, without the in* 
tcr>’ention of any middle party. 

Said, or SAnin—Sir: master; a title of respect. 

Salis.— An arbitrator or umpire. 

SA>iini~Scc Zamoein. 

Sbpot—A native soldier. 

SiiASTBB —'Flic sacred books of the Hindoos. 

SfiA8TBY-^An expounder of the Sbasters; a learned Hindoo. 

SiiAZADA —'Flic son of a King or Shall; the eldest son of the Em]>eror 
of Delhi. 

Sinn An—'Flic head or chief. 

Soohah—A large division of territory ruled by a soobolidor. 

SooBAUDAB—An officer in charge of a soobah, or large dmsion of a 
country, over which he exercised sovereign authority, subject to 
the emperor; also a native officer of the Company’s troops, supe¬ 
rior to a jemadar. 

SunDEE—Chief; head; principal. 

SUDDER Dewanky Adawlut— Tlic Company’s chief court of civil 
jurisdiction. 

SoDDBB Nizamut Adawlut —^Thc Company’s chief court of criminal 
jurisdiction. 
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SvhTAS —A title of sovereignty, 

SuNNttn—A royal or imperial mandate. 

SiTTTEB—The act of a Hindoo widow devoting herself to death on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband. 

Tahsildah—A native collector of revenue. 

Ialookdar— An inferior zemindar. See Zemikdar. 

Tank —A rcscn*oir for water. 

Topasses— LiteraUy. wearers of hats; applied to the descendants of 
the Portuguese in India. 

Tuncaw—A n assignment on the revenue. 

Vakeel— An agent, envoy, minister, or ambassador. In courts of 
justice, an attorney, pleader, or advocate, 

Viz.EH-Prime minister, 'flic ruler of Oude was so called from hold¬ 
ing that office under the crojicror. 


Zauorin—T he ruler of Calicut. 

or ZourENo.„_A Inndl,older, or n person aceountaWe to 
government for the land revenue. 

Zemindart— The holding of a zemindar; that which appertains to tlic 

functions of a zemindar, or is connected with his employment; as 

zemindary settlement, a settlement in which the government re- 

cogiuze no one but the zemindar, who is accountable for the 

amount of assessment upon the entire district under his ad- 
ministration. 

ZaN*aA-TI,c portion of a house allotted to the females of tl.e 
family. 

ZtLLAU— A district. 


TMK END. 
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A HISTORY OF CHINA, 


BT 

THOMAS THORNTON, M.R.A.S. 

In 2 YoU. 8vo. 


IttUSTRATKB WITH KU)f£BOUS CUTfc 


It may not be Rcnemlly known (lint the ChineJic possess oripnnl 
annnls, scnijuiloiisly kept (the nuthcnticitf of whieh is supported by n 
chronolopy, very peowlinrJy constnicteil, commencing M nii early period 
of the world), aod which have all the oppurenl marks of antiijuity and 
fidelity. The work now commenced is derived from these annals, 
illustrated by whatever facts can be collected from sacred and profane 
histor)-, and embraces all the political events of importance in the reign 
of each sovereign of Chins, from the Ilea, or first dynasty, B.C. 2205, 
and the modern history will be brought down to the close of the late 
war. The design of the work is to present to the European reader, in 
an ngrccable narrative, free from the peculiarities of the Oriental style 
a record which is believed by the Chinese nation to contain its genuinj 
history, a knowledge of which, and of the persons nnd actions recorded 
there.-which are constantly referred to in the public documents, and 
even the familiar intercourse of the Chinese.-is indispensable to a fair 
nnd just apprMiation of their national character. The geography of 
China, Its religion, morals, philosophy, laws, institutions, customs, &c., 
will be the subjects of separate dissertations. 


Tho first Volume, which is nearly ready, will be published in 

February, 1814, 



THE HAND-BOOK OF INDIA, 

BeiKC 

A GUIDE TO THE TRAVELLER, 

THE RESIDENT, 

AND THE STRANGER IN THAT COUNTRY, 


JIV 

J. H. STOCQUELER, Eso., 

LATE «t>ITOA or TIIK ** CALCVITA CSCUSIOIAK. 


Tills piibitcfttion will cmUrBce, in a condensed form, complete And 
acciirutv information respecting the topography^ climate, government, 
commerce, taws, Jiistitntions, nnd products of India : the maimers and 
cuatoma of the inhabitants; the method of troveJIing throughout the 
empire, and the expense otteiidunt thereon ; the condition of the Kuro- 
pcan (English) society; the rules and regulations of the various 
bronchos of the executive; the cost and manner of proceeding to India; 
tbe sports, cercinonicsj and pageants common to the country; &:c. &c. 


AN 

ENGLISH AND CHINESE VOCABULARY, 

av 

WILLIAM HUTTMANN. 

TfACllSa or TIfX ciitusss lakgvaoc. 


ITijs vocabulary will, in addition to the words in gcnernl use, contain 
the most important commercial and nautical terms. The pronunciation 
of the Chinese chumclcrs will be given both in the K%vuii kwa, or ge« 
fieral Janguogc, and in the dialect of Canton. 


s 


WORKS IN THE PRESS 



IN TWO Tiller DBMV 8vO. VOLUMES, 
lLt.i;vT|lATtD WITH >1Ari, 

THE 


BRITISH WORLD IN THE EAST; 

A (juii)i-; 

INSTORICAL, MORAt» AND COM»RRC|AU 

TO INDIA, CHINA, AC ST It A LI A, SOUTH AFRICA, 

An(\ the Ollier Po5sc<stoiiR and Connections of Great Urituin in the 

Eastern and Southern «Scas. 

Bv LEITCH RITCHIE* 


This work, which appeared to be demanded by the circumstancea of 
the lime, is intended to present a comprehcti«ive view of the relations 
of Europe, and more especially of Great Britain, with the countries 
referred to. 

The first volume, which will be published separately, is devoted to 
Isr>iA. its History, Commerce, Resources, and InhnWlaiils, and is thus 
sulHjividcd : — 

I. The political fortunes of India, from the earliest times to the 
downful of the Mnhomedan empire. 

II. The history of the commercial intorcoun^c of Europe with India, 
hron^ht down to the Rame period; and the state of manners and civil¬ 
isation in thot country—includni^ rcll|tion, law, government, literature, 
and the oris and sciences—at tlic commencement of the British con¬ 
quests. 

MI. The history of the sctltcments of the European nations in 
India, and more especially those of the EngliUi. 

IV. A description of the constitution and government of the East* 
Indio Company, i(s exiting Uws ond institntioiis, its and military 
forces, and, gcneniDy, the ciTocI of its mlministrution upon the character 
arid prospects of the people. 

V. A geographical sketch of India according to the present divisions i 
an incjinryinto its resources and capabilities; an accouiil of its com- 
merce under the Eiist-lndia Company; the history and prospects of 
steam navigation ; ond a review of the condition of the conmry under 
linnluu, Mnhomedan, and British rule. 

Tho secoml volume will lelate, in a like eomprehensive manner, to 
the CooxTRirs abound tii* Indian Fboktieb, and tlieir relations with 
remoter powera.— and to (he East«i»n AacmriLAao, China, Austba* 
i.iA, and South Africa. 



WORKS 


INDIA, &c 


PUBLISHED BY 


W M. II. ALLEN AND CO., 
7, LEADENIIALL STKEET. 


EPWARD THORNTON, tSp. 

HISTORY of Uie DUITISH KM1>I RE in I NDl A. Dy Edward 
E sq. A^oid camplttt, in 5 vols. 8 ^ 0 . cJoth lettered, price 

I ** Thomt(» U mAftcY of • •tjrle of pmpicuiiy And vlmir, Alirayv inlYmt- 
rrc«|ucntly ntlng Into eloquence. ili« |w»«rr ofikAlntlnfA'KArjctcr. toU ofbfhiff* 
Inft tlieereof the remJer ihecvenu which he reUu**. u lenurkAble; and »f the 

knowledge of indU can be made po]>uUr, we ahoutd Aiy hU ii the |>cn U> eSvcl It.*^ 

In wsj^hkngthe progma of thl4 veluable work, we cannot hut allow Hat there- 
aWJne rxcrekied in lie production u worthy of the highest enprccUlkMi. 
Sir. Tnoratoo U a caJm and digiiiDed hkatorUn.'*—3/rrrv^lofi ilagocJue. 

work can make lodUo hUtory popular in KngUiMl 11 will bo Thornton'*, ai, 
wnilr kl IcwTn cm kmcHirtaot aubjcct uiiinuched, U a>okda faiJguina the reader wkih 

aRer the raahlon of MUI*. It ka a work highly editable not laa to 
the ablJitIa than to the cnaJour and integrity of lu author.”—Oinarm/ire JotnymL 

•ound. an kmpaHUI, and a •carchlngcomprHltkoD: charte, elegant, and lowing in 
diction, profound in thought, and thurougnly logical In reaaoniDg.**^CWvnto/J/ago&ine. 

JI'jV * literature, apart from iu Inlemal evidence of authenlldty from the 

omoal poaickno of iu author, it will be read with ptearurv. from the perapiruoui and 
euMuent tiyle In which It b written: U will, we feel Aa*urcd. be ct teem to aeUndard 


I** m U9 MtcTWAure, apafi irom ita internal evidence or autheniicity 

omdal poaickno of iu author, it will be read with ptearurv. from the pmpir 
euMuent tiyle In which It b written: U wDI, we feel Aa*urcd. be ct teem to a 
•utbority Is our public and private IIbrariea.**»i?drbA 



liy ihe ddDte. 

CHAPTERS of tho MODERN HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA. 8vo. dotli, £\. J». 



WOIIKS PURLISIIED BY 


& 0^ 



J. W. &&NNETT, ESQ 

CFYI.ON nml iM CAP A HI LI Tl KS; an Account of lU Natuml 
Rc<ource«. Inilitrcnoti^ Pro<)uction<« Commercial Facilities* Details 
of its 5vtAtistir«. Ike.; with plain aru) coloured Illustrations. By J. \V. 
BrNsrrr. Es(| • F.L.$•, late Ceylon Civil Establishment. Uo>*al Ito. 
cloth IcUercch £3. 


LIEUT. DE BUTTS. 

RAMBLES ill CEYLOX, by Lieut. Da Botts* H.M. Slat Rcgt. 
Post Bvo. cloth. lOs. 

" A% pretty a volume for IJ^ht reading as an intelligent |>c»oti would wijh to Uke 
up.**—Nom/irnd SfUiMrp Gouttf* 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

The DESPATClIF.S, MINUTES, anil CORUESPONOENCE 
of the MARQUESS WFM.ESI.KY. K.G.. duriiiR his Administra¬ 
tion in India. itevi«cd hy ln> LortUhip. o large vols. Bvo. with Por* 
tniit, Maps, Pliins. &c* cloth. Xit. HU. 

** A publlcAiloh or cvlraordinary inlercst."— F/1it»htfrfch 

** It N nowgcnrrAlly s«lmiUc«l. tbst hail not ihr splmdid tAlmts of the Marmifiu \Vel< 
ln]ey firm calle'l into AVlOe e\rrci«e at Ihe rtitkuJ ctmjuneiure of hli Mnithkp'* as* 
fiirnlog I he go\ eminent, the necet«ity for dl«ciiuin0 Indian affAlrt would 1f»hg iince 
hate I'ca^eil. The iMueof thceontevt with Tippoo SuUaun was a irinmphAnt proof of 
the |w)lltiral «AtfavUy, enrrn. and, above all, the moral courage this p^Uar thane* 
terulici of Lord Wellesley'^ highly.glfiCHl mind.*'— yi$iuttr Joumot. 

*' The I>r«palche« of the Marnuc!^ We11p»lcy are a fine eouiseof poUtinI sdenew. 
ilelallcil In the Unguage of an orator. The Tcitm and paper* of the Matqucaa arc of the 
wclloley siamp-^-lhcy vemaitctly.'*—Neve .Vogucuie. 




JAMES ATKINSON^ ESQ. 

The EXPEDITION into AFFGIIANISTAN : Notes and 
Sketches descriptive of the Country, contained in a PerAonoI Narrative 
during the CmnpAign. by Jamks Atkivsok, Escj., Superintending Sur* 
gcon of the Army of the Indus, Bengal Establishment, PostSvo. cloth 
lettered, 10s, (Id, 

Thia volume conUina the mod detailed account that has apiysarcd of the Exnc* 
dMion Into AirghanUtan. The writer appears to have been a most active nod Iniethaent 
observer. Many Interesting partlcuUn regarding the fortunes of Dost Mahomed will 
be found lo this volume.*'—.iK/rnUi^ Hf^aU, 

«Ki throws considerable light on the causes 

which produced the AffghjnttUn calamlllcs.*'—Clofte. 

/• A valuslilr Addition to the libniy. HU style U neat and clear, with a rcrvadlng 

novelty and much V of desertntIon scattpted through- 

fng ^ Labul, Mr, A.‘s namtive Wromea highly Interat- 





Wm. H, ALLEN & Co. 




WALTER HAMILTON, ESQ. 

TTic EAST»INDIA CAZETTEEU; conbtiriinppnrliculardcfcrip* 
lions of the Emjiires, Kingtloms, I’rjncipuJities Ciiies, To\vn«, Dis¬ 
tricts, Eorirvsses, Harbours, Lakes,&c. of Dindosluii, and (lieudjnceni 
Countries, India beyond the Ganges, aiid the Kustcin Arehipcldgo; 
together with Sketches of the MHnni’r&. Cu^t«>ms, Arrhiteeturc, Corn- 
merce. Mtuiu foe lures, lie venues. Population. Castes, Hehgion. History, 
of their various Inhabitants, by Walter Hasijlto.h. *Jnd Edit. 
2 vols. Hvo. cloth, £], 12s. 

"A valuable and excellent w or Time#, Dr«. ), I04A 


THOMAS THORNTON, ESQ. 

Tlic EAST-INDIAN CALCl'LATOIt; or, Tables for assisting 
coinputntion of ilatta. Interest, Commission, Uent, Wages, &c. in 
Indian Money, by T'iiomas 'J'iiohston, M.It.A.S. 8vo. XI. Is. boards*. 

*** This Work contains copious Tables of the Exchanges between 
London, Culciitla, Madras and Uuintuy, and of the Uelative Value of 
Coins current in Ilindostaii, Tables of the Weights of India and Cl>ina, 
with their respective proportions, &c. ; aho un Account of the Monies, 
Weights, and Measures of India, Cbiim, Persia, Arabia, &.c. coliccttd 
from the beat Sources and latent Authorities. 

J 3 y the satne. 

MI LIJUUK’S ORIENTAL COM.MEUCE; or, the East.Indmn 
Trnder*s Complete Guide, abridgeii, improved, and brought do>vii to 
tlic present time, by Tiio>ias Tiiohntos*, M.H. A.S. One voL aoyitl 
8vo. \>ilh Maps, Xl. 10^. cloth lH>ords, lettered. 

This vuUiabIc work, originally compiled by the late Win Milbum, 
Esq. of the lion. East-India Company's Service, contain* h Geogmpht- 
oal and Nautical Description of the Muntiiiic Part^of India, Chino, and 
iieighhouring Countries, including the Eastern Islands, and an Account 
of their Trade, Produetjonn, Coins, Weights, Measures, Port Uegula* 
tionsj Rates, Charges, &c. &c. 


MAdOR W. HOUGH. 

CIIIIONOLOGICAL EXPOSITION of MILITARY LAW, 
deduced from the dilferent M'ritcra, from the Vcuis 1781 to 1838, by 
Major W* Hoooii. 8vo» boards, 8s. 

** Of thU vaJusble complUtloo wc cao icarrely spcRk to terms of tDoexallcfl prsUe: 
U U one or lh«mo«( u»eful publicmlJon* for mlllury mcowhleli have ever fsUtfi under 
our notice."^ t/oUed Srmce Oarer<#• 

This volume U executed with much care and ability, and will prove invaluable 
as a work of easy refereoceoD every subject coaoecicd with Mdiiary yfr/oA 





MONTCOMCRY MARTIN, tSQ. 

HISTORY. ANTIQUITIES. TOPOGRA PHY. and STATIS- 
TICS of EASTERN INDIA, cofnpri^in^ the Districts of RcliHf, 
Shtihiibnd. Ulia^tulpoor. Goriickpoor. Dinagcpoor, Purnhiya, Uun^poor, 
and A^<am. in rcliition tolhcir Gcolofty, Mineniloiry. Hotuny* A^iicoU 
lure. C'oinnierce, &c. Jkc. Surveyed under the orders of the Supreme 
Government, and collared from the Original Docunients at the Kost¬ 
in din House, hy K. M. MAarrs, E^q. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Plates. £'2. 29. 


ThcruAteriAU colIcciH are of the mo»t valuable kln4.*«.4*44rie Joum^h 

** Thl« work U one of the Rioat valuableaddMloot to the literature of the prevent 
ilay.*'— 

" We nia> aafcly recommend it to our reader* aa one of the moat eomnicte hbtorkal 
work* I hat e\cr iMue«l from the |>rea4.*'«t/u<red 3e^Hec QouiU. 

" It will he weteomed by every iicrvm havinjt iniereat In any way <v*nnccted with the 
couniry of which It ireata. The rklll, labour. ar>d Inrcirmadon employc«i in lU pro- 
duel Ion arc amarini;, and aaord a itriking Illustration of human pervevennet and 
abUily.*'vrAcfrcna4m Chr^ftirU. 


Dtf the ifimt. 

STATISTICS of the COLONIES of the RRITISH EMPIRE 
in the Westt Indies, South America, North Americn, Asia, Aiistmlusia, 
Africa, and Europe, from the OHicial Records of llic ('oloiiiul Ortiec, 
by Moktoomkhv Martjs, Author of the •* History of ihc Rritisli 
C*oloiiicK,'’ &c. &c. In one large Volume, royal 8vo. with Maps, 
Plans, K;c. 

••• A work of reference for the Statesman, Merchant, Emiimtnt, 
Philanthropist,&c. 

“ U la atKiok which tw library ought to be without.**—.Vnr .VeofVy Jirogoclne. 

** Thh la, undaubtcvlly. one of the moil valuable cumpllalloua of inudcro limn *'. 
I'nifrd VrWre ^vvrnah 

•‘ It la not only the moat ctimplete publication of Ita kind exUnt. but the moat 
auinenik. — .fridj. 



uerorc ui. It la an oinciAl amt ataiidard bo«»k of reference aa rennU all our eohmlal 
|H>Mri^lona, c^impltnl with the grcwtrai care, and abounding In InTormatiou of 
valuable character.*’—,Vam4 and Militate OoiHU. v v« v, uiv mwv 

** n form*. In fact, a compleie Colonial Kncycloivcdla.*—«4rgva. 

'* A mAM of inromiailon of the highe«t lntrte<t torfcry EnglUhman."—CbuHer, 

‘' A work invaluable and IndUnenaable to the atalUt and Icskblor atul whoever 

“n** r«»r 5 ctof out TOloolw.-- 


Wm. H. ALLEN & Co. 


CAPT. ^AM£S ABBOTT* 

NAHIIATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, 
MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURGH, during the late Russian in¬ 
vasion of Khiva; with some account of the Court of Khiva, and the 
Kingdom of Khauristn. By Capt. Jamks Aaeorr, Bengal Artillery* 
With Map. 2 vols* 8to. cloth lettered, 24«. 

Two hluhif interesting Jeurnai. 

The d«tAlU of hb mUfcion arc to oorcl nnd Intercttisg (hat k U bDponlble for thetn 
to ](MO ihdr Interest with the British public."^L4rero#> Cererre. 


PAOreSSQA ROYLB. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other branches of the 
Natural History of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of the 
Flora of Cashmere, hy J. FoaBcs Rorte, M.D., V. P.R,&, P.L.S. & 
G.S., M. R. A.$., &C. &c. 2 vols. imperial 4to« lialf bound morocco, 

£IL lU. 

** ft U not loo much to say of this very remaikabtc work, that H b IntSbpenaAble to 
all who would acnulre a Knowlcdaoof the vcffetailon, climate, and soil of trie Donh of 
1 nd la.”—4rammH. 

This work uTM)ufstlosably eonUins a greater amount of ▼aluable practical litforma* 
lion upon useful mattm than any work yci wrliien upcm the foreign possessions of any 
other Europeon power.”—X>r. LtnOJey in Hotan, Re/eU, 

The observe I ioru respeciintf the gcr^snhirml description of the Tiora of Northern 
India are very IntercstJog; and the work will be ealusble In supplylDg a rich mau of 
facts on the Natural lluto^ of a part of the world of which our aoowlc^e has hitherto 
been very vague and parUaC’*—Louden*# Oardenee*# Megwtins* 


Oy (fte lame. 

The PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES of INDIA. Royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered, 14«* 

** It b with DO common degree nf satbf^lcn that we have scanned every page of 
Dr. Hoyle's invaluable volume.'*—Lircro^ Uoserre. 


Me $ame. 

An ESSAY on the ANTIQUITY of HINDU MEDICINE, in* 
eluding an Introductory Lecture to the Course of Materia Mcdica and 
Therapeutics, delivered at King's College. Svo. cloth, price 6a. Gd. 

** This very amusing ai>d curious volume has been altndy so fully noticed In the 
diflefrot literary and medical |oumab. that we have only the agreeable duty of reerwn- 
BoidlM it lo Ine of our gcoc^ and moUcaJ rmldtn.”—i^lnSurgh Nete PAUc- 

sopAieo/Veumoi. 

Jfj/ the same. 

The PRODUCTION of ISINGLASS along the CoasU of Indio* 
Svo* aewed, 2<. 


4iHANct^n NowRooee. 


JOURNAL of a nEMDKNCK of TWO YEARS amU HALF 
in GREAT RRITAIN.liy Jciiavccca NowaoJte ami HiiuceBiior 
Mcrw As-Jfif. 1 * 0*1 8vo. cloih, I2«. 


MAJ.-CEN. CALLOWAY. 

OUSERVATIOXS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of 
TNDIAiOiithc Nature of landed Tenure** and Financial Uc^oiircciii 
as reroffnized by the MoohtinimiMUn Law and Mojthul Government, 
with nil Inquiry intorhe Administration of Justice. Revenue, and Tolice 
of Bengal. 2nd Edit By Maz.^Gp.m. GALtx)WAT. 8vo. cloth, 129. 

*' A if>.*inor»oun4«<>n«e. fpnkinjf wiih the cvr>cHer>cc of thlHy yean In IndU. with 
opportunlUc* fo? r^teniive ob«erv4tlf>ti on ihU head, ouijht to be llsteoed to with par¬ 
ticular regard at thU crUif of Indian gOTemmenL'^Lirerary Octette, 


MAJOR J. J. BEST. 

EXCURSIONS in ALBANIA; comprising a description of the 
Wild Boar. Deer, and Woodcock Shooting in that country, and a Jour* 
ncy from thence to Thcssalonica and Constantinople, and up the 
Danube to Pest, hy Major J. J. Bevt, H.M.'a 3Ith UecL Post 8vo. 
cloth. lOs. (kL 

*• A very plesiunt and unaflhrted tiavelleT."-.Sperra/or. 

'• A very smartly vrliten voTk.’*WoAn D«rL 


SIR ROBSRT COMYN. 

TIic IlISTOnYoflhe WESTERN EMPIRE, from Us Rctoni. 
Hon l»y Chnrlcmuffne to the Accession of Clmrlcs V., by tlic Hon. Sir 
Rotnenr Co«tk. laic Chief Jxislicc, Madras. 2 vols. 8ro. cloth let- 
tered, price £1. lOs. 


CAPT. KERR. 


C.\DETS, and other \*onng Persons proceeding to 
Indio, by Capt IL Ktaa, formerly Commandant of Gentlemen Cadeta 
at Calcutta. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


. J'^ ®f eiperienc- In the luperlnlendmce of Cadeu, cnmlna forward In thU un- 
rSjir' ^ ^ ptreoul manner with hU advice, U tuie to be lUtened to.**—Orer^nd 

t.,u.Wc .nran„.Uon. «.d 

IfntlsineY’*” '* “* ‘® J“>‘Wou». to friendiy. uid to prudent.--J/rtr»p»l«an 




Wiu H. ALLEN & Co. 


A. F. TYTLER, ESQ. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the POLITICAL STATE of 1NDIA, 
by Alc&amiek F. Tytlitk, Esq. 2 vols Bvo. boards, lbs. 

*«• Tills work embraces observations on the character of the iialivet, 
on the Civil and Criuunal Courts, tiie Administration of Justice, the 
Stale of the Land Tenures, the Condition of the Pcasantr)*, und the 
IntcrnoJ Police of the Eastern Dominions. 


JOHN ANDERSON, ESQ. 

ACHEEN, and the Ports on the North and East Coasts of Sumatra, 
with iiicidenlul Notices of the Trade in the Eastern Sens, and ihe Ag¬ 
gressions of the Dutch, by Jona AsnERsos, Esq. 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 

** A uieful ^ O^mmrfe^ 


CART. SELLEW. 

The MEMO! US of A GRIFFIN; or, A Cadet's Flrvt Year in 
India, by CapL F. J. Uai.Lew, with lUostriitions from Sketches by Uie 
Author. 2 vob. post bvo. cloth lettered, £[, Is. 

*' Wo opcok the o|>lnloaof compHeni Itidgro i wav Ins our own fur the sake of Im* 
t«rtUlUyi wken we say that a more eiurruiniue hook or (he kind Ka«» rarely a|>i>e9ml. 
Caploin Uelhw has succeeded In hl« dlinruU issk ofmakintfhu * tJiitUu ’ thcob)cct of 
mirth wKhoul insinrin^ c<>rn«m|>(, cri»:e8intf him in sd^eniures from which a brother 
grttfmay extract Icmoos of prudence whfUt he reads fur fun.'*—Juuenoi. 

** A remaikahly am\i»ina work. Captain UeUcw, with a happy %cin of H^ht humour, 
and with c^osldcTable eloquence as wcjI as lu«l|rmCT]r. ftl^e* us skctchrv of Indian 

|>er*on4dv«. The work is remarkably well lllusirated with hlhngraplis.**— DupotrS, 

** The book an amu*ln/ picture of the GrISin's reccfKlon, adventures, and 

mishaps, with adistiact view of Indian Life In the prcsldcnclcv, Ac Ac"—iausimrsd 
Londen Nru-4, 

•• They arc eery humorously written, and the illu»tjationa arc exceedingly good.*’— 
Ait^» 


PETER AUBER, ESQ. 

HISTORY of INDIA, from 1600 to J836, by Pbteh Aurer, Esq., 
late Secretary to the Hon. EosUJndio Company. 2 large voU. 8vo. 
cloth. 

** ThU Work cannot fall to present luatter of interest to all, but «*|iccialJy to the 
Indian icadrv.**—Ttmaa. 

J7y the same, 

CHINA, oJi Outline of iu Govcritmcnt, Laws, and Policy. 8vo. 
cloth, lOs. CiL 


WORKS PUBLISHED BV 




JOHN CAAWFURDp ESQ. 

HISTORY' of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, by Joiik. Craw- 
ruRP, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Maps» Plates, Ste. £1^ 1I9»C<). 


COL. JAMES TOO. 

TRAVELS in WESTERN INDIA, cmbracinK a Visit to the Sa- 
crcd Mountains of ihc JHins, and the must celebrated Shrines of Hindu 
Faith, between Rajpootatmand the Indus, and an account of the ancient 
city of Nehnvolla, by the late Licut.-Col. Jauks Toi>, author of “ The 
Annals of llAjasth'aii." EmlicUished with Plates nnd Vignettes, beau¬ 
tifully Chived from Sketches by Mrs. IIustkr Blair. Ko>*u 1 4to. 
cloth, £3. 13s. Od. 

With an idolatrous affection for the subjccU have I giren tip 
every pursiiit^cvcry thought^lo this work, in the hope of making the 
ItAjrooTs known by their works. 1 linger awhile in the skirts of Raj- 
pootana. to lend iny reader into the hardly less interesting region of 
Saiirashtm. and to the mounts as sacred to the monotheistic Jain as 
were Gerazim or Sinai to the I^rocUte.**— Tirfe Pre/ace to tht Work. 

** Tbe mmt Importimt, the most fuU, idJ the most interest Ins that hii erer Arrearvd 
upon Western 

** This wnrkeontAlns a rut deal of Inrormstion re»pectln|( a part of ImlU but Utile 
Lnown, though eboundlnjt with maiim ofinteml.”-*rimr#. 

*' Aj ■ to the Annab, the preeenl nuhUeation tak^ iu plaee emano the nost 
vAluAble contributions to our hDowiedge of io(lU.”«Lirrm/y Coveie. 

•• Cnloocl Toil U not only ralUted to the merit of whnt he hu ammplUhc^l, but for 
alrrctmg attention to the sub||evt of Oriental research, aod polaiiiui oui the road lo 
oth6rs.'*>Specrarer« ^ 


SIR KEITH JACKSON. 

TWENTY-FIVE VIEWS in CABOOL, GHUZNEE, the 
BOLAN PASS, and other Ucmarkablo Pliiccs in Affghanisran, from 
Sketches taken by Sir Klitii Jacksoh, Bart. Imperial 4to. half-bouml. 
£^. 2s- 


CAPT. POSTANS. 

HINTS to CADETS, with n few Observnltons on the Military 5fer* 
vice of Ihe lion. East-India Company, by Capt. Postanp, Bombay 
Army. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 


•- Thli Isa vm useful book, and ought to be read by every parwit who thinks of 
prprld ng for hU sons In the Military service of fmlla, u well as by Ihesotu them- 
selrcs.* — Kro. 




•• Thli ii a .milbly wrlil«t. Jurtlciou*. uid verjr weful liulc work, ihe ftuU of rIoM 
obsefvaiion aiui careful n([c<lioa^'"^A4itUic JourruL 


T 




Wyt. II. ALLEN & Co. 








OR. C. A. HCRKLOTTS. 

The CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS of INDIA, hyJxrrvK 
SifVRftKtr, a Native of the Deccan, composed ufider tlic direction of and 
translated by G. A. IIerklotts, M. D., Surgeon on the Madras Esu- 
btishment. In ] vobHvo., IG$. cloth boards, lettered. 

*•* This Work comprises a full and exact account of the various 
Kites Qinl Coreiiiontes of the Moosulmuns ot India, from the moment of 
Kirtli to the hour of Death. inclu<Ung their Kasu and Fc^tivnls (pnrti« 
cuUrly the Molmrnim); their Vows and Oblations for every Month in 
the Year; their different Tribes and Sects. Saints, and Devotees- Iteli- 
ffious Tenets, Krayere, and Ablutions ; the CaJcuUtion of Nativities, 
Necromancy, Exorcism, Casting out Devils, &c. &o. &c. 

** Mi>»t dcciUcdly oi>« of the imnoruni works on the M4htk(T>cilAn relldon which 
l\AA ever ytiSia'CAtcU.**—iMocMlciiracTRS*y» Joomatdtf Sanan#. 

•* It fllH an fm(K)rt^l chAsm. ludetjuU arc rsmthn^ly mlnut**. and nf the utmost 
pr<«lsJon. UoMm Che amusement io be derived fif>m some of lu <h3Mera. there are 
S? J *«» utility, however, aa a Ux>k fui atudy anJ 

reference, cnnailiutev lu chief ^alur/*—rnne/. ' 

** A work of the highest Intctcsl."— 


MAJ. BASIL JACKSON. 

COURSE of MILITARY SURVEYING; including Sketching 
Ml the Field. Flan Drawing. I.cvelling. Military UcconnoisoJice, &c. &c. 
by Major Uasii. Jacxsosv. 2nd Edit. 8vo. cloth, 14^, 


6. J, WALKER. tSp. 

CODE of SIGNALS for the Use of the McrcHtitilc Navy, by D. J. 
WALxia, Lieut. U.N, 2 Poru, roj'alSvo. clotb, 18s. 


J, B. GILCHRIST, ESQ. 

GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE MRCUM, 
fortbe Public Functionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, 
or Foreign Sojourner in Dritiab India, by J, D. Gitciiaisr, Ll>-D. 
ovo, J8s. Cloth boards, lettered. 


-V* IhU work eanicvdy In the attention of every youTia 

“ eontalnln* more |»r«ctlail infurmaUori nMvMory for him uThave. 

~B.ul.lo, -bo h.,. 

Tf'*.*5I'***^** lakes u I* iheyoulhful advoiiurt-r Un nine coses oul of ten. a hny Ooin 
^ ? vcryouuei orhU careers iofoiinahlio what U neceiaary for hbcsiulpment. 

polnuout clmeoDour i« to ba otacr«cd uii Uiani ship, what aiuJIea and nmusc- 
menu should U follow^ i odviicc bow he ought lu cuoduct hlnuclf ou hi« airival in 
J^lat waiDs him aninst the snaret that tie In hit path; eahoru to frugality and 
tempcr^ce ; and In short enforce*, la ihe nimt rervujwivo inoiiper, by eohoiuilun and 
example, practical wUdoGi, prudence, and Ttrtue>WM. 


r everv youne man 
ry for niro u> nave. 
pcTvoxki who have 
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'Cr' 


MAJ. $TRAITH. 

A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION (deduced from established 
pilfici|>U*’*) ; with n I^Iemoir on ArliUcry, by Major Hector Sihaitu. 
3rd KdiU 8va. und (oIm i^ates, «£ 1. 10s. 


SOCteTY IN INDIA. 

ANGLO-1 NDI A, Social, Moral, and Political. 3 voU. post 8vo. 
cloth, £ 1. 7s, 

No work fjn alfonl better information regardine the Easi thin thoe excellent 
Tolumc».'*«N4rQ/ arid MUitfvy QnzeiU* 

** This work einnot fill of being extensively no|>u1ir, for it ulmlnbtm to cverr uste. 
and comm u nice tee i vast bi^ly of utdtil end amusing iofonnatioQ la an extremely 
lively and aitnctlvc style.'*—Serrfee iinuUt* 


RAW SILK AND INOICO. 

PAPERS respectinj? the CULTIVATION and MANUFAC- 
TURK of COTTON WOOL, RAW SILK, tuid INDIGO, 
printed by Order of the East*Iiidia Company. 6vo. 128, cloth boards. 


THUGS Of INDIA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY and PRACTICES of the 
THUGS, ntid notices of some uf the Proceedings of the Government of 
India for the Suppression of the Crime of Thugijce. 8vo. cloth, 13s, 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 

SELECT SPECIMENS of the THEATRE of the HINDUS, 
trani^latcdfrom the original Sanskrit; together with an Account of their 
Dramatic System, Noiices of the ditferent Dramas, K:c., by Professor H. 
IL WiLioK, of the University of Oxford. 2nd Edition. 2 vola. 8vo. 
£1, Is. boards. 

*** Tlie Dramas selected arc-*TJtc Mrichchiikiti, or the Toy Cart 
—Vikrama and Ur\ik>i. or the Hero and the Nymph^Uttara Kama 
Chcritm, or ContiriMation of the History of Rama***Mnlati and Mad* 
huvu, or the Stolen Murrioge —Miidra Rakshaaa, or Uic Signet of the 
Minister-^Uelnavuli, or the Ncckhice. 

** Thli work, by one of our moat iccomnlbhed orlmtilachoUrt, li delightful from Its 
novelty \ but Its true pnlte b, that It untolib before u< the Qneat part of aiiloaal 
lltrratutc, ami (hereby illuitratcta highly Intcftsting natioiiil character.*—lUarilneootf'# 

*' Curloua—Interesting—valuable—eodu ring.**—SiKcldfor. 
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DR. JAMES BRYCC. 

A SKETCH of the NATIVE EDUCATION in INDIA, wmicr 
the SuperUiCcndoricc of tlie Church of Scotland : with Itcrnarks upOTi the 
Character and ConJittoii the Hindus, tis these hear upon lheque»tion 
of Conversion to Christianity. Kvo. cloth. 9s. Gd. 

" A very TaluAblcpub1ication.**»yi<ta/lv JvumaL 

** ThU volume contain* fcumc very ini|«ortar>i and very cnruolinf* farU. « » • « The 
lm>cvo)ent eveniorta of the (‘huten of Srotlafid lo procure the v^lli^htenntcnt of the 
ru(l\c* of Kudia are vnUtUd lo the JWlcniratxm and latitude cf inaitkiod.**—.Ver^DfaiTiian 
Afojroimc. 

*' All thmc *ho take an Interest id iDdia vUi find this volume worth perusal.**« 
DonctuUr CAeeniciv. 


COU MILES. 

Tfic SIIAJRAT UL ATUAK; or, Genealogical Tree of Uie 
Turks and Tortar$« Translated and abridged by Col. I^I ii.es, Svo. 
cloth» lOs. M. 


MENDOZA RIOS. 

A COLLECTION of TADLES for Navigation and Nautical Astro* 
nomy. by MxKoorA itros. 4to. London. 1809. ^3. 3s. (scarce.) 


CAPT. THOMAS LYNN. 

NEW STAR TABLES, for the Use of Martncrs« Amateur Astro* 
nomcrv, Chronometer*Makers. &c. with an Appendix; which, toge* 
ther, contain all the principal Problems for determining the Latitude 
and Ivongitude at Sea, with several Tables and Exempliheations to ren¬ 
der them of daily and perpetual utility, by Capt. Thomas Lykii. Royal 
Svo. sewed, iOs. 


23t/ tht same, 

Ltnk's IloaAaT Tablu. 4to. Half Russia, 2i. 
Ltpk's AxiMurn Tabled 4lo. Half Russia, ^2. 26. 


HENRY TORRENS, ESQ. 

The BOOK Of the THOUSAND NIGHTS and ONE NIGHT, 
done into English by HsxaT ToaaExs, Esq., D.C.S. Voh I* Svo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. 

Fnr the ArabUn Nights, m they ue rally written, Ihe oirlous and ftcIcDllfic 
mint rceur to Mr. Torren*** tntuUtiocw**^»rri>rw 


WORKS rURLISHF.D DY 




MAJ.-CEN. BRICCS. 

HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the MOIIAMED- 
HAN POWER in INDIA, by Maj-Gcn. Bmcc*. 4 vo\i. 8yo. 
cloth, X Is Is. 

23y the sam^, 

LAND TAX in INDIA, considered as a measure of Finance, in 
order to shew its effects on the Government and People of that coun¬ 
try. By .Maj.-Gcn. Uaicos. 8vo. cloth, ISs. 

Di/ the same, 

LETTERS addressed to Young Persons in India. By Mm.-Ccn. 
Baioos. Post8vo. cloth, 78. Gd. ^ 


CAPT. MARKHAM KITTOE. 

ILLU.STRATIONSof INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, from the 
Miilmmmcdan Conquest downwards, selected from a Portfolio of Archi- 
tectiiml Drawings, prepared with much care, and principally by rcjrular 
measurements from Buildings at Agra. Delhi. Jaiiniwre. Benares Chu- 
nnr, and numerous other places in Upper India, by Capt. Maeshasi 
tvirroi. Nos. 1 to 17, coch 12$* 


LIEUT.-COU BLACKER. 


‘l!® BRITISH ARMY in 

i^'® illustrated by Maps and Topo. 

^phical I Ians, by Licui..Col. VAtairrisK BLACKta. 4lo. cloth, 


M. T. PRINSEP, ESQ. 

®-Military Transactions in Indiadurin 
the Administration of the Marquess Hastings, from 1813 to 1823, b 
IUnbyT. Pbinsec, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates. 

the eame. 

I iJeinhn f'r® PUNJAUB, and Politiai 

Life of the late Maharaja, Runjeet Singh. Sto. boards, 12s. 

.By Me same. 

MEMOIRS of the late AMEER KHAN, Chief of Seronj. Tonk 
Rampoora. nnd other places in Hindostan. Originally compiled in Per 
N^'™**'* Moonshcc.and translated by H. T. Painser. Svo. 15, 

- . . . _ _ ^ _ 
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MISS £MMA ROBERTS. 

NOTES of an OVKKLAND JOUUNEY through France nnd 
Kpypt (o Hnrnhny, u'ith Ucmarks upon Aden und Bombay* by the Jute 
Mi^.s ICmma lioi^eiiTS, with u Memoir of tbo Aulboress. Pi>^t Hvo. 
cloth, lOs 6<l. 

** Thcic * NofCB* rotiipoi^ a very aitnctive Tolunie. •ltf>un4lioff «lih vivid 4l«lin«i« 
tloni of Eastern M.'eno, and «nh animaTc^ plnutet of LaiUmlitv and manucr 
ChrUftth^m Cf\roitUU‘ 

'* Mcr narrahve is as iD<erc»tinfE lothc^tneral reader as it ii ltiikH)rlan( lo thr Oriental 
advcntutcr, and t«> lilts cIam of readers wc rerommenil Ihe vuluiitc. as 

<oiiif*risinie lrif«'>nnatloi> no]e>» valuable ihan ii i» eithervrUc uii|>ur<rhasal>le ai any 1 * 0 * 1 , 
and alniiMi itub»)Hii^ble to the Anj^lo* Induiii iravcllcr.*’—Taunron v^urt<r, 

*' Mer dcacrit'iiont nf Al<*xar^•lrla. C.ilro, the Pcvert, Aden, and Honibay. are gn* 
e<iiiaMM hy any knovri traveller fur ihiir truili# fulma*. and coni|iaa ufutoiriatioD.’'^ 

TV/r^erd/A. 

/?y the iame, 

SCKNCS and CHARACTERISTICS of IlINDOSTAN* with 
Sketches of A agio* Indian Society. *^riil Edit. 2 vuis. poat Svo. cloth, 
I8k. 

*' MIkj Robertbook, entitled und CA/9rttrf<rigftr* */ HinHngtan, it the be»l Of 

It* kind. Other traveller* have eacvllcO her in depth and MKaciiy of remark, In extent 
of irifoimatioii. j«ud lu mere force or elegance of tiyle; but there It a > Ivacity, a delicacy, 
and a tnith. in her llsht tktdchc* of all that lay Iminc^lauly before her, that haicnivci 
been turpataevl In any book of iraielt tliai t« at <hU mcmiml prevent lu our memory. 
She had m peculiar re^lrirtt in reiHvInit. and atincular |ioirer of ri'tainlnft. ITtxI impn*** 
aiont of the ciMiat itiintile and evanocmi naiuie. She walked thvouch a •tri*et or a 
Iwaaar, and eviYy ihln^ that l•aa^ed over the mirror of her mind left a Hear and l*»thi|? 
tract*. She wa* thu* cnahknl. even yc.trt aOer a vltii to a place of Interest. to dctcrlbc 
every thnitf wirh the rarne frethnett and Adc lity oa If the had taken holes iifioo the spot. 
They wholuitc* f(one out the tame ground are driljthir^i to lind m the peruMi of her 
]iacc* their own ^atfue and halffadivl ImpreMiou* revived ainl ilrhned by her mack 
ffUat. while the novelty and vlvldneva of herfortlen pictures make her home reailct* Mi 
iKat they arc nearly at much eidltlctl lo br caMe^f i«avellen at the fair author hertclf. 
Th^ truly aceoni)»any her. They tee with her c)«*, and hear wiih A«t ear*. They arc 
preaent on (hvt|M>i deacrlbeil. Her nicturis have that air of sincerity aiMl truth which 
we sometimes trace In a |»orrralt, with the llvintt otiidnal of which wv may be wholly 
unacqualntevl. Her reader* trust her. and rc»l|p) the rein* of their Ima^lDation Into the 
author's h4nd*.*''*<;u/cwrCd Literary Gazette* 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 

TIIAKSLATION of several Rrliicipal BOOKS, PASSAGES, 
and TEXTS of tbc VEI>S, aiicl of aouic Coni rove rAial Work* on 
Bruhmiiiical TJicoIngy, by Riiju Kamhohuk Bor. Hvo. 7a. boarda. 


** Tht* It one of the moil curious cidlccthm* that hat ever appeared In print: It 

[ irescnta the phenomena ifor It i« such, »lncc hltiory <lvf» no aindlat Intianrel of a 
earned Uralimln, Inttrucled in Kuro|>eaTt lanftusfte* and arts, pmer>tirtf In L4»nilon a 
sMvind edition of hi* theologtlcal and cviniruvcraltl writinffa, orjelnally puulithcd at Cal¬ 
cutta, In Sootcrlt. lienftslee, and Kiiftlbh, for the pur|K»e or proving l«> hi* courvtry. 
men. the Brahmin* of India, thit (ho Vc^lat, their tacrevi t»ok», trwch GraV* unity, and 
that the ancient wrliien law* of Menu and DhaJtavalkya, ami other*, by no mean* 

C eacrlb* the nirrmity of widow* bumloit themseUc* on the funeral plica of their hue- 
rvJ*. We sincerely admire hlsciiaracter ami learning. ^ a* hi* wriiinc*. which 
arc capmaive of the highot tnlelllKcticc, devoted to the progrea* and hapiiincM of 
mankind, a* the 0nt link which cunoecu Uie Eaitem and SVeatrro world.'*—fUvo# 
KneyehryMiq at* 

c/ 

fw 
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SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

MEMOIRSof CENTRAL INDIA. Uy Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Mal- 
coi.M, (•.C.B., K.L.S., S:c. 3r<l Edit. 2 vols. bvo.boards. 

t^I! ^ «>«] author to require 

hU "n emilr nf't ?* i }' \ refi rn.ee to the latter firvanty. ohierve, that 

V“«Jrrerl> ^ ** **' "> »«!’«* worthy of hJ« former produclioiu.-- 

Ih/ the f^ame, 

by Mftj..Gcn. Sir Johk Mai.colm, G.C. B., 
*•;; w, Officers aenrtu under bis Orders in Central India, 

A. I). I8JJ. Post Hvo. clolJi, 2s. 6d. 

the chief objects of these Instructions (soys Sir John 
Malcolm; has been to impress, in the most forcible manner, the great 
benefits that nrc to be expected from a kir>d and concilintiriff morincr, 
and a ronstarit friendly interronrso with those tmder on officer's direc¬ 
tion and control in the Indian army* 


OR. M'COSH. 

M to INDIAN STRANGE:R, by John 

.M Cosh, M.D., Member of the Bengal Mcdicol Service. Post 8vo. 
clolh lettered, j>rice As.Gd. 

^ sewrj this as a raluahic addiiinn to hit luaaatfr. It eoti(aln& in a 

he rt A hiav of a*cful Inf.aniatioii for Kuroi*cans vUUma Killa. kf ^ii 

:^i'irv£‘E'5 ’"f 


A FIELD OFFICER. 


OFKlrhU^^H I.U'Eand SERVICES ofn FIELD 

OI I li LR uii the Hclirc<J List of the In.liaii Army. 8vo. Ws. Ijj,. 


JOSEPH THOMPSON, ESQ. 

^ONSI 1)ERATIONS respecting tlicTIlADP with piiiva » 
J-n. T,.o....o.v, iato of the Lst.fi.£ Iliut? V^s! 

««wn more'eJwiiSv ***“ 

frolu Canton.”—Tiffie#. * «•«*«* more eapcctaJly upon the rcmituocca to and 
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JOHN HCNOERSON, ESQ. 

OBSEH VATIONS on tJic Colonies of New South Wales and Va?i 
Diemen's lslutid» by John IIcndck^on*. 8vo. boords, 7s. 


CHARLES COLEMAN, ESQ. 

The MVTIIDLOGV of the HINDUS, with Notices of various 
IMoiincain and Island Tribes uhoinlnibic the two Penin«»ulas ot India 
und ttieiud^hhouriiif* Islands, compiled from tbc best Autliorilies, uith 
Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities, by Ciiaulcs Cole* 
MAN, £s(|. 4to. cloth lettered, 21s. 

Tl>c Work is divided into Three Parts: the f»r?»t containing the 
Hindu Mythology; the second. Notices of various 'i'ribes ; and the 
third, tt Dictionary of the .Mythological and Ueligious Terms of the 
Hindus. 

" The tulijccc hAi aI ready hiiiJIitt by v^riotii wrlirn nn InJis, but by none *o 
<t)mprche«in\ely. ami *l (he same iicnc »o UneinAlbly, w by the i;<nUemAn whose work 
U DOW before us .*'—SiuniMy iUrteu*. 


SIR CRAVES HAIiCHTON. 

PUODUOMU8; or, an Inqiiiry into the First Principlcit of Uca- 
soiling, including nn Analysis of the Human Mind, by Sir Cuavcs C» 
IIacgiiton. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

/?y the same. 

A SHOUT INQUIU V into (he nature of Language, with a view 
to ascertain the original mcaninge of Sanskrit Prepositions, elucidated 
by comparisons witb (he Greek and Latin. 4lu. sewed, 2s. Gd. 


DR. HORSriELD. 

ZOOLOGICAL UESKAUniES in JAVA und the Neighbour* 
ing Islands ; with coloured plates, representing Native Quadrupeds 
and Birds, liy Thomas HousrjcLO, M.D., F.L. S., &c., ^c. One large 
vol. royal 4to. A4. 4a. 

Uy the same. 

PLANTili JAVANICiK UAUIOUES, containing Descriptions 
of some of tile Plants found in Java, by Thomas lIoAsrjKC. 1 *, M. D. 
Part II. imperial 4to. sewed, piice £{• 10s. j or coloured, X2. IDs. 
Also may be liud, Part I. price 10s. ; or coloured, A«l. IDs. 

The Descriptions, &c. have been prepared chiefly by Joiik J* 
lisHKCTT, £s<|.> and ItoASkT liuowK, Esq. 
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DAVID THOMSON. 

LUNAR nii<1 IIOIIAIIY TABLES, for new and concUc Mediods 
of farrniri(? the Cnicuhilioiifi necessary fur ascertaining; the Longituile hy 
Liin^ir ()ljHcrvntion«, or Cliroiiomclors ; with an Appendix, containing 
Directions for acijuiriiij? a knowledge of the principal Fixed Stars, by 
Davio Thomson. Royal 8vo. bds, 10s. 


CAPTAIN HORSBURCH. 

The INDIA DIRECTORY; or. Directions for Sailing to ond 
frern the Last.Indies. China. Australia, and the intcijacent Ports of 
Africa and South America. Compiled cliieHy from the Original Jour* 
nals of the Ilonouralile Company's sShips, and from Observations and 
Remarks resulting from the Experience of Twenty-ono Years in the 
Nnvjgntion of those Seas. By Jamxs UoasauacH, Esq., F.U.S. R:c. fee. 
iiflh Edition. 2 voh. ho. cloth lettered, price £i Us. 


Rev. W. WARD. 

A VIK\y of the IILSTOUY. LITERATURE, and RELIGION 
of the HINDOOS, including Q Minute Description of their Manners 
and Ciistoins, an<l Tmnslutions from their Principal Works. By the 
late Rev. UiMiAM Wari>. one of the Baptist Missionaries at Seram* 
pore. In 3 vols. Hvo. price £1. I Os. homds. 


fcrl xTcai pl^Murc in cuprculns our itrong Approtatlnn of Mr Ward's Ubnurs, 
oMt>c jjund jud^cni 411.1 cloarnrM of bc»d which he hi* minlfetteO in hit •tAtemenU 
and dcfinKInrn 4m| 4N»*c all, of ihtt reference to lellglout prindpTe which per* 

vodw hU vAluebIc work.--KrWflc Herieir. a i i I 

Ward A* a eery complete deMrlptlvc ireatUc upon 

the religion of the /tcrl^r. * 

liy the same. 

FAREWEliL LEI'TERS to a few Friends in Rritain and Ame¬ 
rica on returning to Bengal in 1821. New Edition, in 12ino. price 
us hoard«« ' 


THC CA$T*INDIA VEAR-BOOK. 

'’^'An-noOK. presenting in a condensed 

In Hn „lV.r p'T^.o"' “^Ihentic information connected willi 
India and the Last. limo. cloth.5<i. 

*• \ 'cry valuable pubi I eat loo.'*~$^raior. 

•* A work of aWlutc nceesslty."—Oiurf Journal 




W>|. H. ALI.EK & Co. 


ORIENTAL WORK$. 

HINDI. STANI GRAMMAR, in the Orientik) and Roman clia> 
racier, with lilliogmplac, cojiper-placo, and typographical iilu^tratiuns 
of the Sanscrit, Ar.*bic, and Persian systems of ulpImUetic writing, Vy 
the lute $A>*»roRD Arnot, Member of the Asiatic Society of Puns; to 
which i$ added, A Selectioji of Easy EilracU for Reading, in the Persi. 
Arabic and Devanagari Churaciers, with a copious N'oeubuJary and 
explanatory Notes, by Dcj^can Foaaa^. A.M. Royal yeo. cloiJi. 

PERSIAN, ARARIC, and ENOMSH 
HlC i lONAR^, abridged by Davio Hockixs, Esq. Royal 8vo. bds. 

Jm I . Is* 

**• This Edition is intended for the use of gentlemen in Uie Army 
and others going out to India, who may think liichardson's Uictiunary 
too bulky or expensive. ^ 

THE GU LI ST AN or ROSE G A RDEN of SA D V. in the origU 
nal Persian, being o carefully corrected and revised edition of that 
formerly published by Frakcis Glaowik, Esq. Svo. bds, iGs. ; ora 
transLotion in English, 8vo. Os. 

A GRAMMA Hof the TELUGU LANGUAGE, by C. P. Beowk, 
Esq. Svo. bds* 12s. 

DICTION A R Y, S A NSC R1 Tand ENGLISH, translated, amend* 
ed, and enlarged from an original compilation by Icanied Native^ of the 
College of Port WiJlMim. by Professor H, IL Wm sos, of die Uiiiver* 
sity of Oxford. 2iid Edit, Greatly extended. I to. XS. I os. Gd. 

GR.AhIMAR of the TURKISH LANCLfAGE, w*ith a Copious 
\ocabulury. Dialogues, ^c. Ssc., by AxTiiua Lv>il tv Davii>$* 4to. 
elotb, 2Ss. 

Ditto, Turkisli and French. 4to. sewed, 2js. 

CHINESE CIIRESTOMATIIV, in the Canton Dialect, by E. 

C. BaiocMAH. 4to. sewed, jt'2. 2s. 

DICTIONARY of the CHINESE LANGUAGE, by U. Moxar- 
sox, D. D., fir. 

IsL Chinese and English; arranged according to the Radicals. 3 
vols. royal 4to. (complete). £7, IDs. 

2nd. Chinese and English; arranged Alphabetically. 2 vols. royal 
4to. (complete). ;C0. Cs. 

3rd. English and Chinese; ro)*al Ito. (complete). ^1. lit. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of die CHINESE LANGUAGE, by R. Moaaisox, 

D. D. 4to. bds. 20s. 









THE ARRIVAL OF EACH OVERLAND MAIL, 

I 


Prict One Shilling ( Stamped)^ 


THE INDIAN MAIL, 


MONTHLY REGISTER 


roR 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN INDIA, CHINA, 


AND 


AUSTRALASIA, 

Embo<lic9, in a convenient and reliable shape, all the Inlelligcncc 
brought by each Month's Overland Mail, ^Yh^ch is conveyed by it to 
every Subscriber's door, wherever resident in England, a few hours 
after the orrivul of the Mail. Every one who has connection witli 

INDIA, CHINA, OR AUSTRALASIA, 

IklAV as aCGVLARtY IKroailBD BY 

THE iiirDia.zr maxi. 

or I^VKnV TMINO PAfiSiNfl TIIEtlK, AT TIIK TniFLINO COST OF 

Twelve 8lxiUlDr» a Tear* 
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w»t. H. ALLEN & Co 





NEW CHARTS OF THE INDIAN AND CHINA SEAS. 

Compiled by Jons Wal&cb. 


RrArAnT COAST of CIJINA from 

MACAO to the YANG-TZE-KEANG and CIIUSAN ISLANDS 
Inc ud.np separate Mans of the Ports open to British Trade, according 
to the Treaty witJi the CImiesc. Also, the Inland Navigation hetween 
Nankin and Chusan. On two larcc 10^. Gd. 

CHAKTof the EASTERN PASSAGES to CHINA. Sheets 4 
and 5. Including the North CVost of Australia, and nil the Passages 
hetMcen Solomon Islands, Torres Straits, Barrier Beefs. &c. I<>s. Gil. 

CHART of the INDIAN OCEAN. Extending from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Calcutta, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
Compiled from the Surveys of the Officers of the t^asi-India Company 
ond Hoyal Nnvy. On two shevU. I Os. 

This Chart has also TnhIe and False Bays, The Mauritius. 
i>oml>ny Harbour^ and the Gulf of Aden, given on much extended 

CHARTof the SOUTHERN PART of the CHINA SEA, Com- 
prehendmg the Straiu of Singapore, Durian, Ronco, Sunda, Gosna, 
CHnmam, Lc. 7s, Gd. * i ^ 

GENERAL CHART of the RIVER HOOGLY, and the 
Approaches to it from FaUc Point to Calcutta, from the latest Surveys 
of Coptain Llotu and others. 7e, 


HORSBURGH^S CHARTS. 

HORSRURGH*S CHARTS, for the Navigation from England to 
India and China, and throughout the Eastern Seas, vis. 


I. North Atlantic Ocean. 6 a. 

^ AtUnUc O<«tto. TsstM. 

X Anchorve at Gouch*i lilanil. gf. 

ancinoddlnatun Rock, 

Sanaa CapeofGoAiJ Hope. S.R. Africa, 
and MaitacmAcar Scat. S ahevta. 10a. 6d. 

7* indUn Ocean. 7a. ci, 

J. ArabUn Sits and tUat Africa. 7a. 6d. 

0. Hlndooaun Cooaia and UUnda. 7«.6d. 

10. Bombay llaibour. Ifb. CA 

11. Goa Itoad and ItUcr, and Murmaiina 

AnchofAfte ;c.Gi. ^ 

IS. Maldiva latandj and Chaoncla, Sa. 

13. Bay of lJ«r>ffaJ,6a. 

14. Pen I luu la and Vntanda of India, £aat 
of natffaJ Hay, (A 

15. Wot Coaat of Sumatra, (k. 

la .Siialtaor Malacca and Singapore, one 
ancet, 7^ 6d. 


17. IS. and to, Stmlta of Malacca and Sin¬ 
gapore, three nherbH Ifta 

2a strait of .Sunda, 6*. 

ei. Straiu of Banca and Garnar. 7*. Gd. 

29. t'arlmau Paaaage and Domeo \V«at 
Coaa*, 7*. CmI, 

93. Siraluof flhio, Duftan, Llngln, and 
Slngaitorc. 7a. Gd. 

24 and 23. ('hlna Soa azKf CoaaU atOacent, 
2•heeti, IS*. 

2a Canton It Jeer and Ka Proximate Chan- 
ncta. 7** at 

97. y^t Cooat of China. Aa. Gd. 

28. Daahee UUoda and Chaaoela bciireeD 
Lnson aiul Kormoaa, 3k Gd. 

20. 30, and 31. Caaiem Pataagea to China, 
throe aheeta, ^1 .1 la. fA 

32. I'aaaaMa through the Barrier Reefa, 
Auitralla Caau 4a. 




HOKSBURGH'S EAST-INDIA PILOT, ^£13. 58. 
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MAPS or INOkA AND CHINA 
All from tlj€ latest Surveys Drawn by Jons Walkch. 


A newly-constnictcd and Improved 

MAP of INDIA; compited chiefly from Surveys executed by Dialer 
of the Hon. Eust«India Company. On six sheets £2. 12$. Gd.; 

or, on cloth, in n ca^e, .£3 13s. Cd. 

In the compilation of this Mop, oil the latest surveys in AITghan- 
iston hnvc been inserted. 

A SMALI.r.U MAP of the SAME. On two sheets ISs.; or, on 
cloth, in a ease. 25s. 


MAP of AFGHANISTAN, and the adjacent Countries Com¬ 
piled from the latest Surveys of these Countries by the OHficera attached 
to the Indian Army; and published by Authority of the Hon. Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company. On one shccti 9s.; or, on 
cloth, in a ease, 12s. 


MAP of the WESTERN PUOVINCESof IIINDOOSTAN, the 
Punjah, Cnboo), Sinde, &c.; including all the States between Kanda¬ 
har and Allahabad. On four sheets, .£1. lU. Od.; or, on cloth, in a 
ease. £2. 5t. 


MAP of the OVERLAND ROUTES, between ENGLAND and 
INDIA, with the other Lines of Communication. On one sheet, 9s.; 
or, on cloth, in a ease, 12a. 


M.\P of the ROUTES in 1ND1.\; with Tablet of Distances 
between the Principal Towns and Military Stations. On one sheet, 
9s.; or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 


MAP of CHINA; from the most Aiitlicntic Information, One 
large sheet, ; or, on cloth, in a ease, lls. 


MAP of INDIA and CHINA, extending from Cabool to the 
Chustn Islands. On two slivcts, Ntarh/ ready. 
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LONDON; Wst. H. ALLEN awn Co., 
7, LaADKKntLL SraatT. 



SRI PRATAP COLLEGE LIBRARY 

SRINAGAR ( Kashmir ) 


DATE LOANED 

C/ass No. . Book No. _ 

Acc. No. __ 

This book may be kept for 14 dsyi. An over 
charge will be levied at the rale of 10 False for each 
the book >s kept over • time* 


due 

day 


ft ' ■ 

Thu book was lAen from 

dale last stamped# A fine of i anna will be 
charged for each day tho book is kept over 
lime« ' 
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